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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SIXTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 

CONVENTION    OF    THE    ONTARIO 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES  OF  GENERAL  SESSION. 
Monday,  April  2nd,  1923. 

The  Ontario  Educational  Association  met  this  day  in  Convoca- 
tion Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

President  J.  G.  Elliott  took  the  chair  at  8  p.m.  Rev.  Dr. 
Bland  conducted  the  devotional  services  by  reading  from  Matt. 
18th,  and  leading  in  prayer. 

The  Williamson  Road  School  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Baskerville,  delighted  the  audience  by  singing  "Holy, 
Holy,  Holy." 

Moved  by  Mr.  E.  Tiers,  seconded  by  H.  H.  Graham,  M.D.,  that 
as  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  in  1922  have  been  printed  and 
distributed  among  the  members,  they  be  considered  as  read  and 
hereby  confirmed.     Carried. 

R.  A.  Gray,  B.A.,  reported  that  the  Superannuation  Commission 
had  printed  its  report  and  distributed  it  among  the  members  of 
the  Association.  He  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted.  This  was 
seconded  and  the  chairman  declared  the  motion  carried.* 

Mr.  C.  G.  Fraser  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring  in  a  resolution 
regarding  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act,  at  the  meeting 
on  Tuesday  evening. 

President  Elliott  introduced  His  Honour  Lieutenant-Governor 
Cockshutt,  who  presided  during  the  rest  of  the  evening.* 

Arthur  S.  Lamb,  M.D.,  B.P.E.,  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
addressed  the  Association  on  "Physical  Education."* 

The  Williamson  Road  School  Choir  was  again  received  with 
warm  applause,  and  sang  with  great  sweetness,  "Lullaby  Baby," 
and  for  an  encore,  "Nellie  Gray." 

Lady  Baden-Powell,  Chief  of  the  Girl  Guides,  London,  England, 
addressed  the  Association.* 

The  meeting  closed  with  singing  "God  Save  the  King"  led  by 
the  choir. 

Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  Association  met  in  Convocation  Hall. 

President  Elliott  took  the  chair  at  7.30  p.m. 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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The  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Atton, 
who  read  from  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  of  the 
Romans,  and  led  in  prayer. 

The  nominations  resulted  as  follows: 
President — Mr.  Martin  Kerr,  B.A.,  Hamilton. 
Treasurer — Mr.  R.  M.  Speirs,  Toronto. 
Secretary — Mr.  Robt.  W.  Doan,  Toronto. 
Secretary — Mr.  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  Toronto. 

The  President  declared  Mr.  Kerr  elected  President  and  Mr. 
Speirs,  Treasurer. 

Messrs.  R.  A.  Gray  and  J.  H.  Putman  were  nominated  and  de- 
clared elected  members  of  the  Superannuation  Commission. 

In  a  brief  address  the  Minister  of  Education  welcomed  the 
convention  and  spoke  of  the  great  service  rendered  the  cause  of 
education  in  our  Province  through  the  co-operation  of  the  O.  E.  A., 
and  the  Department,  stating  that  the  findings  of  this  convention 
were  most  seriously  considered  by  the  administration  in  shaping 
its  future  policies. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer,  K.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  heartily  welcomed  the  Association  to  the  university.* 

Moved  by  C.  G.  Fraser,  seconded  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Marty,  that  as 
there  are  ample  provisions  in  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance 
Act  to  guard  against  any  special  hardships  in  individual  cases, 
we  respectfully  but  urgently  request  the  Minister  of  Education, 
and  the  members  of  the  Legislature  not  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  an  Act  so  admirably  conceived,  and  so  carefully  prepared. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Johnston,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Potter,  that  the 
discussion  on  this  motion  be  left  over  until  to-morrow  afternoon  at 
five  o'clock.     Carried. 

President  Elliott  then  gave  his  address.* 

The  President  introduced  Geo.  W.  Kerby,  B.A.,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  Mount  Royal  College,  Calgary,  who  gave  an  inspiring  address 
on  "The  Educational  Challenge."* 

The  Gledhill  School  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  McKenzie, 
Director  of  Music,  sang  "Weep  You  No  More  Sad  Fountains," 
which  was  received  with  applause,  and  responded  to  an  encore  by 
singing  "The  Roving  Sailor." 

The  President  introduced  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  who  gave 
an  address  on  "The  Boy  Scout  Movement."* 

Principal  Hutton  invited  the  members  to  attend  a  reception  in 
the  foyer  by  the  League  of  the  Empire. 

The  meeting  closed  by  singing  "God  Save  the  King." 

*See  Address  in  full. 


Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  Association  met  in  Convocation  Hall. 

President  Elliott  took  the  chair  at  5  p.m. 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  Martin  Kerr,  of  Hamilton, 
had  been  elected  President  of  the  Association  at  last  night's  meet- 
ing and  called  him  to  the  chair. 

A  motion  was  put  and  carried  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended 
to  the  retiring  President,  to  which  Mr.  Elliott  responded. 

Moved  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Wickware,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Elliott, 
that  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  has  learned  with  sincere 
satisfaction  of  the  step  in  advance  taken  by  the  Legislature  of 
Ontario  by  constituting  a  Bureau  of  Public  Archives  of  Ontario 
into  a  Department  of  State,  with  the  necessary  provision  for  its 
functioning  as  such  in  a  wider  field,  and  more  efficiently  than 
has  been  possible  heretofore. 

The  importance  of  preserving  the  public  records  and  the  story 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  Ontario  is  thoroughly  understood  by  this 
Association,  and  it  commends  this  measure  to  those  engaged  in 
the  teaching  profession  throughout  the  Province  and  more  especially 
to  the  teachers  of  history,  who  this  Association  believes  can  be  of 
effective  assistance  in  the  building  up  of  a  great  and  adequate 
office  of  historical  source  material  within  the  Province.  The 
Association  would  also  place  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the 
unanimous  action  of  the  Legislature  on  this  matter. 

Moved  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Wickware,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Elliott, 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Dr.  Kerby  of  Calgary,,  for 
his  splendid  and  magnificent  address  and  also  that  he  should 
receive  an  honorarium  of  $100  and  his  expenses. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Fraser,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Norris,  that 
the  choirs  which  have  so  ably  assisted  us  in  the  various  sessions  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  be  recognized  the  same  as 
last  year,  by  granting  twenty-five  dollars  to  each. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Fraser,  seconded  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Marty,  that 
as  there  are  ample  provisions  in  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance 
Act  to  guard  against  any  special  hardship  in  individual  cases,  we 
respectfully,  but  urgently,  request  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
the  Members  of  the  Legislature  not  to  suspend  the  operations  of 
an  act  so  admirably  conceived  and  carefully  prepared.     Carried. 

Under  the  heading  of  Election  of  Officers,  Mr.  Fraser  withdrew 
his  name  and  the  President  declared  R.  W.  Doan  elected  as 
Secretary. 

After  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem,  the  President  declared 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

R.  W.  Doan, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Thursday,  April  5th,  1923. 

The  meeting  of  the  Elementary  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  was  held  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  University 
Building,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  above  date. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.15,  the  President,  Mr. 
Robert  Gatis,  of  Lindsay,  in  the  chair. 

Led  by  the  President,  all  recited  Psalm  XXIII,  and  joined  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  published,  were 
taken  as  read,  and  confirmed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr. 
Somerville. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene,  the  Vice-president,  was  then  called  to  the 
chair,  and  the  President  delivered  an  address  on  "New  Tendencies 
in  Elementary  Schools,"  dealing  with:  (1)  Larger  Administrative 
Units;  (2)  Correspondence  Courses;  (3)  Physical  Development; 
(4)  The  Shortening  of  the  Course  of  Study;  (5)  The  Specializing  of 
Primary  Teachers;  (6)  Mental  Tests;  (7)  Visual  Instruction,  and 
(8)  School  Readers. 

The  President  then  resumed  the  chair  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene,  Attercliffe  Station. 

Vice-President — Mr.  C.  E.  Dakins,  Cobalt. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mr.  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  10  Sylvan  Avenue, 
Toronto. 

On  motion  of  Captain  Alexander  Firth  and  G.  A.  Jordison, 
the  Presidents  of  the  Sections  of  the  Elementary  Department  were 
added  to  the  Executive. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Chas.  G.  Fraser, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  Public  School  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion met  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  first 
hour  was  devoted  to  the  registering  of  members  and  delegates  and 
a  Social  Reunion— the  meeting  of  old  friends  and  the  making  of 
new  ones. 

At  10.15,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Miss  Edna  J.  Johnston, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

While  Miss  Sullivan  presided  at  the  piano,  all  united  in  singing 
the  National  Anthem. 

The  President  read  the  13th  Chapter  of  II.  Corinthians  and  all 
joined  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Chas.  G.  Fraser  was  nominated  for  Minute  Secretary,  by  Miss 
E.  A.  Knott  and  G.  A.  Jordison,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Moore  was 
nominated  by  H.  A.  Halbert  and  T.  A.  Reid.  Mr.  Fraser  was 
elected. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Fraser  and  J.  A.  Short,  the  minutes  as 
printed  in  last  year's  report  of  the  Proceedings,  with  some  rear- 
rangements and  amendments,  were  taken  as  read  and  adopted. 

The  following  communications  of  the  year  were  presented : — 

1.  From  the  following  Teachers'  Institutes,  contributing  the 
Institute  Delegate  Membership  Fee,  as  follows: — 

Algoma $10.00     Lambton,  W 5.00 

Algoma,  E 5.00     Lanark,  W 5.00 

Bruce,  E 5.00     Leeds,  W 5.00 

Bruce,  W 10. 00     Leeds  and  Grenville 5 . 00 

Carlton,  W 5.00      Lennox 5.00 

Dufferin, 5.00     Lincoln 5.00 

Dundas 5 .  00      Manitoulin 5 .  00 

Essex,  S 5 .  00     Middlesex,  E 5 .  00 

Frontenac,  S 5 .  00     Norfolk 5 .  00 

Glengarry 5 .  00  Northumberland  and 

Grey,  E 5.00         Durham,  No.  1 5.00 

Grey,  S 5 .  00  Northumberland  and 

Halton 5.00         Durham,  No.  3 5.00 

Hastings,  C 5 .  00     Ontario,  N 5 .  00 

Hastings,  N 5.00     Ontario,  S 5.00 

Huron,  W 5 . 00     Oxford 10. 00 

Kent,  E 5.00     Parry  Sound,  E .5.00 

Kent,  W 5.00     Parry  Sound,  S.W 5.00 

Lambton,  E 5.00     Peel 5.00 
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Perth 10.00     York,  E.,  No.  3 5.00 

Peterborough 5 .  00     York,  S.,  No.  4 5 .  00 

Prescott  and  Russell 6. 00     York,  W.,  No.  2 5 . 00 

Renfrew,  S 5 .  00      Kingston 5 .  00 

Simcoe,  E 5.00     London 10.00 

Simcoe,  S.  W 10. 00      Peterborough 5 .  00 

Stormont 5 .  00     Ottawa 5 .  00 

Thunder  Bay 5 .  00     Toronto 50.  00 

Timiskaming,  N 5.00  Windsor,  Walkerville  and 

Victoria 5.00         Sandwich 5.00 

Waterloo 10. 00                                              


Wellington,  N 5.00  $366.00 

2.  From  the  Local  Institutes — the  Correspondence  of  the  year 
regarding  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  Section. 

3.  From  the  Local  Institutes — Resolutions  of  provincial  import- 
ance which  had  been  passed,  as  follows: — 

(a)  Halton  Teachers'  Institute. — That  the  teachers  of  the  Halton 
Institute  express  their  disapproval  of  the  obscure  wording  and  the 
unimportant  local  nature  of  some  of  the  questions  in  the  Entrance 
Geography  paper  of  1922. 

(b)  West  Huron  Teachers'  Institute. — That  a  statement  be  issued 
each  year,  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  Superannuation 
Fund. 

(c)  West  Huron  Teachers'  Institute. — That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Association,  a  teacher's  Superannuation  Allowance  should,  after 
his  decease,  be  continued  to  his  widow  during  the  latter 's 
lifetime. 

(d)  West  Huron  Teachers'  Institute. — That  when  new  text  books 
are  being  introduced,  they  should  be  ready  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  school,  instead  of  a  month  or  so  after  the  schools  are  opened. 

(e)  West  Huron  Teachers'  Institute. — That  whereas  the  history 
course  for  Entrance  pupils  is  too  heavy,  and  whereas  we  believe 
that  such  pupils  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Canadian 
History,  we  recommend  that  Canadian  History  only  should  be 
prescribed  for  the  Entrance  Course — British  History,  to  be  taken 
in  Fifth  Form  or  Lower  School. 

(/)  West  Leeds  Teachers'  Institutes. — That  the  institute  place  on 
record  its  high  appreciation  of  the  practical  value  of  the  lectures 
of  Mr.  D.  Walker,  B.A.,  the  lecturer  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Education. 

(g)  Lincoln  Teachers'  Institute. — That  Teachers  should  aim  at 
having  pupils  complete  the  Public  School  Course  in  seven  years. 

(h)  Lincoln  Teachers'  Institute. — That  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion be  urged  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Frank  Yeigh  to  have  a  number 
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of  the  most  suitable  pictures  of  his  travels  published  in  loose-leaf 
form  and  placed  on  the  market  at  a  price  comparable  to  that  of 
text  books. 

(i)  Nipissing  Teachers'  Institute. — That  we,  as  a  convention, 
believe  that  the  period  of  forty  years  is  too  long  a  term  to  teach  before 
superannuation;  and  whereas,  we  believe  that  very  few  ever  teach 
for  that  length  of  time,  we,  as  a  convention,  assembled,  would 
humbly  petition  the  Department  of  Education  to  reduce  the 
term  of  years  before  superannuation  to  thirty  years. 

(J)  Peel  Teachers'  Institute. — That  we  express  our  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  lack  of  ordinary  business  morality  shown  by  certain 
publishers  of  Public  School  Text  Books  in  that  said  publishers, 
being  under  contract  to  supply  said  books,  did,  for  pecuniary 
reasons,  wilfully  neglect  and  refuse  to  place  said  books  on  sale, 
thereby  causing  great  inconvenience  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
harm  to  the  educational  system  of  the  province. 

(k)  Victoria  Teachers'  Institute. — That  a  representative  com- 
mittee from  this  convention  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  our  Public  School  Histories  and  take  such  action 
as  they  think  fit. 

(/)  Victoria  Teachers'  Institute. — That  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  write  to  the  Department  suggesting  that  a  Detailed 
Syllabus  of  the  Course  of  Study,  now  given  in  the  various  manuals, 
be  published  in  one  book. 

(m)  Victoria  Teachers'  Institute. — That  the  forty-year  period  of 
service  required  by  the  present  Superannuation  .Act  be  altered  to 
thirty-five  years. 

(n)  South  York  Teachers'  Institute. — That  we  request  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Reference  for  Teachers 
and  School  Boards,  similar  to  the  one  now  in  operation  in  the 
Province  of  Manitoba;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  Minister  of  Education,  and  to  Mr.  Chas. 
G.  Fraser,  Secretary  of  the  Public  School  Section  of  the  O.E.A. 

(0)  Kingston  Teachers'  Institute. — That  in  view  of  the  steps 
already  taken  by  the  O.E.A.  in  requesting  the  Department  of 
Education  to  prepare  sets  of  slides  for  use  in  Visual  Instruction, 
and  since  lanterns  have  been  installed  in  several  of  our  schools,  we 
ask  the  Department  of  Education  to  furnish  a  circular  showing  a 
list  of  the  slides  at  present  available. 

(p)  Kingston  Teachers'  Institute. — That  we  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Commission  of  the  Teachers'  and  Inspectors'  Super- 
annuation Fund  issued  by  the  Commission  in  March,  1922,  and 
sent  to  each  teacher;  and  that  we  request  that  a  Financial  State- 
ment be  issued  and  distributed  annually. 

(q)  London  Public  School  Council. — Resolved  that  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Education  be  asked  to  authorize  registers  for  Ontario 
schools  that  correspond  with  the  school  year  rather  than  with  the 
calendar  year,  as  at  present. 

(r)  Toronto  Principals'  Association. — That  Public  School  Teach- 
ers actually  teaching  Entrance  Classes,  have  a  greater  or  more 
proportionate  representation  on  the  Entrance  Board. 

(s)  Windsor  and  Walkerville  Teachers'  Institute. — That  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Teachers'  Trip  to  Northern  Ontario  be  more  evenly 
distributed  and  that  the  number  of  delegates  from  Windsor,  Walk- 
erville and  Sandwich  Institute  be  increased. 

(/)  Wentworth  Teachers'  Institute. — That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Wentworth  Teachers'  Institute,  there  is  far  too  much  history  to 
be  studied  for  the  Entrance  Examination. 

(u)  South  York  Teachers'  Institute. — That  we  express  our 
approval  of  the  scheme  of  Teachers'  Insurance,  as  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Stewart  and  McKeen,  whereby  the  Government  of  Ontario 
is  asked  to  provide  One  Thousand  dollars  or  more  insurance  for 
each  qualified  teacher  of  the  Province. 

These  resolutions  were  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

Chas.  G.  Fraser  presented  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  which 
was  received  and  adopted.* 

On  motion  of  W.  F.  Moore,  and  Robert  Gatis,  the  Printing  Com- 
mittee was  censured  for  not  having  the  programmes  issued  in 
proper  time  to  allow  the  School  Boards  to  make  appointments  of 
delegates — both  trustees  and  teachers — to  the  convention. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Elliott,  and  was  as  follows: — 

Treasurer's  Report. 
Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand,  April  18th,  1922 $398.  00 

Members'  Fees,  (253) 252.  75 

Institute  Delegate  Fees.  .  . 366.  00 

Interest 2.  02 

Total $1,018.  77 

Expenditures. 

Viseing  Railway  Certificates $  34.  25 

General  Treasurer,  40  per  cent.  Members'  Fees 101.  20 

Secretary,  Chas.  G.  Fraser 500.  00 

Minute  Secretary,  Chas.  G.  Fraser 20.  00 

Postage 50.  00 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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Stationery $20.  00 

Rent  of  Typewriter 24.  00 

Treasurer,  R.  G.  Elliott 60.  00 

Assistant  Treasurer,  A.  H.  Elliott 20.  00 

Expenses  of  Superannuation  Committee — 

Miss  Ross 5.  50 

T.  A.  Reid 3.  50 

Rent  of  Rano 9.  00 

Flowers 1 .  75 

Caretaker,  A.  Bain 2.  00 

Balance,  April  4th,  1923 167.  57 

Total $1,018.  77 

On  motion  of  R.  G.  Elliott  and  L.  J.  Colling,  the  report  was 
received  and  referred  to  the  auditors. 

In  the  appointment  of  Convenors  of  the  sub-committees  on 
resolutions,  the  President  was  asked  to  announce  the  appointment 
immediately  after  dinner. 

Copies  of  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Superannuation 
were  then  distributed  and  Principal  R.  A.  Gray  of  Oakwood  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Toronto,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  discussed  the 
main  features.* 

The  report  was  adopted  and  a  resolution  of  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Gray's  work  in  connection  with  Superannuation,  moved  by 
T.  A.  Reid  and  W.  F.  Moore,  was  adopted. 

On  behalf  of  the  Library  Committee,  Miss  H.  S.  Arbuthnot 
reported  progress  and  asked  pef mission  to  continue.* 

On  motion  of  Miss  Arbuthnot,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Moore,  the  report 
was  adopted,  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  committee  were  ordered 
to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Moore  was  also  requested  to  appoint  another  member  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Short,  Vice-President,  was  then  called  to  the  chair, 
and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  honour  that  had  been  done 
him  in  electing  him  to  the  Vice- Presidency  last  year. 

Miss  Edna  J.  Johnston,  Principal  of  the  Continuation  and  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Beachburg,  then  delivered  the  Presidential  Address, 
on  "Managing  a  School  Section."* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  Miss  Wiggins,  the  President  was 
thanked  for  her  excellent  address  and  requested  to  prepare  the 
same  to  be  included  in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings. 

The  announcements  of  the  Women's  Federation  and  the  Public 
School  Men's  Federation,  were  then  made. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Elliott,  the  President  of  the  General  Association,  then 
*See  Address  in  full. 
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briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  dealing  with  his  attitude  to  the 
important  work  which  this  section  of  the  great  O.E.A.  was  carry- 
ing on. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Howe,  B.A.,  Principal,  High  School,  Westnrount, 
Quebec,  brought  the  greetings  of  our  sister  province. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock,  Miss  Johnston  in 
the  chair. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Karr,  Director  of  Rural  School  Organization,  then 
gave  an  address  on  "Consolidated  Schools — How  They  Could  be 
Provided  in  the  Older  Sections  of  Ontario."* 

The  choir  of  Manning  Avenue  School,  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Myrtle  Crump,  then  delighted  the  meeting  with  the  singing 
of  "The  Ash  Grove,"  and  "Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton." 

On  motion  of  Martin  Kerr  and  N.  W.  Althouse,  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  was  tendered  to  the  teacher  and  class  for  the  courtesy 
in  entertaining  the  section. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Beall,  M.A.,  then  gave  a  most  eloquent  address 
on  "The  Highest  Purpose  of  Education — The  Training  of  Children 
for  Parenthood." 

Mr.  Beall,  who  is  on  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  Lecturer  on  Eugenics  and  Personal  Hygiene  in 
High  and  Public  Schools,  prefaced  his  address  by  a  quotation  from 
Tom  Hood's  famous  poem  beginning  with,  "I  remember,  I  remem- 
ber, the  house  where  I  was  born,"  and  closing  with  "But  now  'tis 
little  joy,  to  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven  than  when  I  was  a 
boy." 

Eighty  per  cent.,  the  speaker  stated,  of  the  children  of  the 
Evangelical  churches  are  never  graduated  into  the  membership  of 
any  Christian  church.  Noblesse  oblige — rank  imposes  obligations 
— responsibility  pre-supposes  power,  power  pre-supposes  knowledge 
and  knowledge  pre-supposes  instructors.  Our  constituency  is  a 
half  a  million  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  and  high  schools.  Our 
problem  is  their  symmetrical  education — of  the  soul,  the  mind, 
the  body;  keeping  in  mind  that  "The  soul  of  all  improvement  is 
the  improvement  of  the  soul."  Our  purpose  is  the  training  of  this 
half  a  million  for  Parenthood.  Their  instructors  are  primarily  the 
parents,  with  the  school,  the  church  and  the  state  as  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  firm.  The  two  pillars — Intelligent  Honesty  and  Intelli- 
gent Truthfulness — form  an  arch,  the  keystone  of  which  is  Intelli- 
gent Purity — the  keystone  of  character.  Right  knowledge  in  the 
right  proportion,  at  the  right  time,  by  the  right  person,  will  produce 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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right  results.  The  right  persons  to  instruct  in  Intelligent  Purity 
are  the  parents.  The  right  knowledge  is  the  Incarnation — the 
sublime  sacredness  of  the  human  body  as  the  living  temple  of  the 
Deity.  But  a  criminal  conspiracy  of  silence  has  in  all  ages  thwarted 
this  highest  purpose. 

A  motion  by  D.  Grant  Anderson,  seconded  by  H.  S.  Stevenson, 
was  carried. 

"That  having  listened  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  splendid 
address  of  Mr.  Beall  on  'The  Highest  Purpose  of  Education — 
Intelligent  Purity,'  and  fully  realizing  the  great  importance  of 
Mr.  Beall's  work,  as  it  influences  the  lives  of  our  boys  and  girls,  we, 
the  Public  School  Section  of  the  O.E.A.  do  hereby  respectfully 
request  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Eugenics  by  the  Minister 
of  Education;" 

"  That  Mr.  Beall  should  have  an  opportunity  to  train  other  teach- 
ers in  this  very  important  work,  a  work  that  requires  a  peculiarly 
fine  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  order  that  the  greatest 
good  may  be  achieved  in  giving  to  the  largest  number  possible  of 
our  boys  and  girls,  the  wonderfully  fine  message  that  Mr.  Beall 
gives  to  those  pupils  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  hear  him." 

Miss  Constance  R.  Boulton  then  presented  a  very  thoughtful 
paper  on  the  advantages  of  "Visual  Instruction,"  and  on  motion 
of  Principals  Fraser  and  Gatis,  she  was  thanked  for  her  paper  and 
requested  to  submit  it  for  incorporation  in  the  Report.* 

The  following  Convenors  of  Sub-committees,  were  then  an- 
nounced : — 

1.  On  Expressions  of  Appreciation — Secretary  Fraser. 

2.  On  Superannuation — John  Munro,  Hamilton. 

3.  On  Visual  Instruction — D.  Young,  Guelph. 

4.  On  Text  Books— W.  F.  Moore,  Dundas. 

5.  On  Entrance  Examination — D.  Sommerville,  Port  Hope. 

6.  On  School  Grants — Robert  Gatis,  Lindsay. 

7.  On  Regulations — James  Shaw,  Owen  Sound. 

8.  On  Institute  Delegate  Membership  Fees — L.  J.  Colling, 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Patton,  Director  of  the  Provincial  Motion  Picture 
Bureau,  then  gave  a  demonstration  of  Visual  Instruction,  using 
moving  pictures. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session. 
At  1.30  Miss  Mae  Skilling  gave  a  delightful  demonstration  of 
the  use  of  the  grafonola  in  the  schoolroom. 

At  2.05  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Miss  Johnston  in  the 

chair. 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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Mr.  Martin  Kerr,  of  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Robert  Gatis,  of  Lind- 
say, were  appointed  Auditors. 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Fraser  then  presented  his  paper  on  "A  Week  in 
Wonderland."* 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Relief 
for  the  Teacher  Fire  Sufferers  of  the  North,  presented  his  report, 
showing  that  the  teachers  of  Ontario  had  contributed  nearly  $6,000 
to  the  relief  fund,  and  this  had  been  distributed  according  to  the 
special  needs  and  losses  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Fraser,  seconded  by  Principal  Bryson, 
the  balance  in  the  fund  was  voted  to  Miss  Georgina  Berry  who 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  lady-teacher  sufferer  in  the  great  disaster. 
She  lost  home  and  contents.  Her  mother  was  burned  to  death 
and  her  father  died  afterwards  of  injuries  and  her  sister  was  confined 
to  the  hospital  for  months  and  terribly  disfigured. 

The  choir  of  Leslie  Street  School,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Jennings,  then  delighted  the  audience  with  the  singing  of  "Peter 
Piper  "  and  "  The  Gipsies." 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Fraser,  and  A.  E.  Bryson,  an  expression 
of  appreciation  was  passed  asking  that  the  choirs  that  have  de- 
lighted us  should  be  suitably  recognized. 

Miss  Lilian  H.  Smith,  B.A.,  Head  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Depart- 
ment, Public  Library,  Toronto,  gave  an  address  on  "The  Co-opera- 
tion between  Libraries  and  Schools,"  which  was  followed  by  a 
lively  discussion  in  which  President  Miss  Johnston,  Mr.  Moore, 
Inspector  Chisholm  and  others  took  part. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Martin  Kerr,  seconded  by  Miss  Abram,  the 
President  was  congratulated  on  the  way  she  had  presided  over  the 
meetings  of  the  Section. 

A  very  interesting  demonstration  of  "Visual  Instruction"  on  the 
Pathescope  was  then  given  until  4.30,  when  the  meeting  informally 
adjourned. 

Thursday,  April  5th,  1923. 

At  10.30,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Elementary 
Department,  the  Public  School  Section  was  called  to  order,  Miss 
Johnston  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  moved  by  Secretary  Fraser  and  seconded  by  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Greene,  that  the  usual  allowances  be  passed. 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Moore,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Morell,  that  the  honorarium  for  the  Secretary  for  the  com- 
ing year  be  $300.     Carried. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  then  carried. 


*See  Address  in  full. 
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The  Auditors'  report  was  received  and  adopted,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Gatis  and  Capt.  Firth. 

The  reports  of  the  sub-committees  on  Resolutions  were  then 
taken  up. 

On  behalf  of  the  sub-committee  on  Expressions  of  Appreciation, 
Secretary  Fraser  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of 
last  year  and  the  recommendation  was  carried. 

Mr.  John  Munro,  who  had  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  Resolutions  regarding  Superannuation,  reported 
that  he  had  not  known  that  he  had  been  appointed. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Moore,  Chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  Text 
Books,  presented  the  following  report  which,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Moore,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Jordison,  was  unanimously 
adopted : — 

Your  committee  wishes  to  report  that  they  took  up  the  various 
suggestions  submitted  for  their  consideration  and  unanimously 
report  the  following: 

(1)  They  consider  that  many  of  the  selections  in  the  Fourth 
Reader  are  quite  top  difficult  for  juniors  either  to  understand  or 
memorize. 

(2)  Re  History  Books,  we  consider  that  there  are  far  too  many 
dates  and  persons  to  be  either  committed  to  memory  or  dealt 
with.     The  book  is  a  good  reference  book,  but  not  a  study  book. 

(3)  Too  much  Spelling  is  demanded  in  the  Public  Schools — 
especially  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  the  work. 

(4)  We  reiterate  a  former  recommendation:  That  those  persons 
who  have  to  teach  these  text  books  should  be  the  persons  to  pre- 
pare them. 

On  behalf  of  the  sub-committee  on  Visual  Instruction,  Mr.  W. 
F.  Kirk,  presented  the  recommendation :  That  the  Department  of 
Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  be  asked  to  set  aside  the 
sum  of  $30,000  for  provision  of  slides  adapted  to  Public  School  use. 

A  warm  discussion  followed  and  the  recommendation  was 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  word  "  films" — so  as  to  read  "films 
and  slides." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Norris,  supported  by  Principal  Shaw, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: — That  the  list  of  simplified 
spelling  words  at  the  end  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Spellers  be  added  at 
the  end  of  our  present  Text  Book. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Entrance  Examinations,  Mr.  D. 
Somerville,  the  Chairman,  reported  as  follows: — 

(1)  That  the  Public  School  Teachers  actually  teaching  Entrance 
Classes,  have  a  greater  or  more  proportionate  representation  on 
the  Entrance  Board. 
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(2)  That  we  express  our  disapproval  of  the  obscure  wording  and 
the  unimportant,  local  nature  of  some  of  the  questions  on  the 
Entrance  Geography  paper  of  1922. 

(3)  That  there  is  far  too  much  History  to  be  studied  for  the 
Entrance  Examination,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  question  paper  should  be  optional. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Robert  Gatis,  Chairman  of  the  sub-Committee  on  School 
Grants,  reported  as  follows: — That  our  thanks  be  conveyed  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  grants  for  rural  teachers'  salaries 
and  for  the  changes  of  1922,  whereby  the  benefits  of  these  grants 
have  been  extended  to  the  smaller  urban  schools. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  James  Shaw,  Chairman  of  the  sub-Committee  on  the  Regu- 
lations of  the  Department,  reported  recommending  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolutions: — 

(1)  That  the  Department  of  Education  be  requested  to  make 
the  Public  School  year  end  on  June  30th,  and  to  have  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  pupils'  attendance,  etc.,  made  out  accordingly. 

(2)  That  the  Department  of  Education  be  asked  to  prepare 
registers  for  Ontario  schools  that  will  correspond  with  the  school 
year  rather  than  with  the  calendar  year,  as  at  present. 

(3)  That  School  Boards  be  empowered  to  admit  beginners  to 
the  Primary  Classes  only  at  the  beginning  of  each  term — at  Sept- 
ember, New  Year's  and  Easter. 

(4)  That  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency  and  economy,  to  amend  Regulation  4, 
regarding  teachers  and  classrooms,  so  as  to  read: — "There  shall 
not  be  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  enrolled  for  each  teacher  in  the 
Kindergarten ;  and  in  the  case  of  other  forms,  there  shall  not  be 
more  than  an  average  enrolment  of  forty  pupils  for  each  classroom 
in  the  school." 

(5)  That  we  approve  of  a  plan  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  feeble-minded  whereby  they  will  be  segregated  and  trained  by 
specially  suitable  handwork. 

(6)  That  the  various  Teachers'  Institutes  be  requested  to  bring 
the  matter  of  the  importance  of  Bird  Life  before  their  members 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  Bird  Lovers'  Society  in  every 
Public  and  Separate  school  of  Ontario. 

The  report  was  adopted. 
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The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: — 
President — J.  A.  Short,  Swansea. 
Vice-President — Miss  Elizabeth  Armstrong,  Orillia. 
Past  President — Miss  Edna  J.  Johnston,  Beachburg. 

Secretary — Chas.  G.  Fraser, 

10  Sylvan  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Treasurer — R.  G.  Elliott,  Toronto. 

Director — D.  A.  Norris,  Toronto. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Chas.  G.  Fraser, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES   OF   THE   ONTARIO  PUBLIC   SCHOOL   MEN- 
TEACHERS'  FEDERATION. 
(Incorporated) 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation  took  place  in  East 
Hall,  Wednesday,  A.M.,  April  4th.  The  meeting  was  opened  by 
the  President  with  Scriptures  and  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  Secretary  gave  his  annual  report,  which  was  adopted. 

The  auditor's  report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Kerr  and  adopted. 

The  Secretary  was  empowered  to  procure  a  minute  book  and 
have  all  minutes  recorded  therein. 

Reports  were  received  from: 

Mr.  Easson Ottawa. 

Mr.  Kerr Peterborough. 

Mr.  Griffin District  No.  3. 

Mr.  Colling Hamilton. 

Mr.  Foster Brantford. 

Mr.  Althouse London. 

Mr.  Messenger No.  7  District. 

Mr.  Davis Toronto. 

Mr.  Dakins Cobalt. 

Mr.  McEwen Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Henry Secondary  School  Teachers. 

Greetings  were  conveyed  to  the  Women-Teachers'  Federation 
by  Mr.  M.  Kerr. 

Greetings  were  received  from  Miss  Goring,  Alberta;  Miss 
Colwell,  Manitoba;  Miss  Gamble,  Ontario  Women;  Mr.  Howe, 
Quebec;  Bro.  Rogation,  Catholic  Teachers. 

The  report  of  the  representative  to  the  Canadian  Teachers' 
Federation  Conference  was  accepted  without  reading,  and  ordered 
to  be  inserted  in  the  minutes  and  to  appear  in  the  next  bulletin. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Short  and  Fraser,  the  Men-Teachers' 
Federation  officially  affiliated  with  the  Canadian  Teachers' 
Federation. 

The  publication  of  the  bulletin  shall  be  continued,  and  details 
to  be  left  to  the  Executive.     Carried. 

The  annual  fee  was  reduced  to  three  dollars. 
Mr.  H.  A,  Halbert,  B.A.,  delegate  to  the  annual  conference  of 
the  C.  T.  F.,  which  was  held  in  Saskatoon,  July  24th,  25th,  26th, 
1922,  presented  his  report  as  follows:—"  There  were  three  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of   the   five   provinces:    British  Columbia, 
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Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  Ontario.     The  membership 
reported  from  each  province  was  as  follows : 

Ontario  Secondary 1,218 

Ontario  Women 3,400 

Ontario  Men 551 

Manitoba 1,452 

Saskatchewan 800 

Alberta 2,400 

British  Columbia 1,600 

The  Brandon  case  was  thoroughly  gone  into,  as  was  the  case 
of  other  towns,  such  as  New  Westminster  and  Edmonton.  The 
Executive  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  statement  of  losses  to  teachers 
in  each  case. 

On  account  of  the  weakness  of  some  of  the  affiliated  bodies 
(financially)  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  our  share  was 
made  $174.25,  instead  of  fifty  cents  a  member  for  1921. 

The  annual  fee  to  the  C.  T.  F.  was  left  at  fifty  cents  a  member 
for  1922-3.  The  estimated  membership  for  the  six  provinces 
(including  Quebec)  was  12,000. 

Many  important  points  were  discussed,  among  which  are  the 
following: 

(a)  Better    understanding    and     sympathy    between     the 
teachers  of  the  provinces. 

(b)  The  development  of  a  national  co-operation. 

(c)  Establishment  of  a  teachers'  magazine. 

(d)  The  work  of  influencing  proper  educational  legislation. 
An  important  matter  which  is  to  come  up  this  year,  is  the  steps 

to  be  taken  to  procure  a  Dominion  Educational  Bureau. 

The  next  place  of  meeting  is  to  be  Montreal,  the  conference  to  be 
held  early  in  August." 

The  usual  honorarium  of  $150  was  voted  to  the  Secretary. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President — R.  F.  Downey,  B.A.,  B.Paed,  Peterborough. 

Vice-President- — A.  E.  Bryson,  43  Silverthorne,  Toronto. 

Past  President — A.  Firth,  Brampton. 

Secretary-Treasurer — L.  J.  Colling,  Hamilton. 

The  President  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Canadian 
Teachers'  Federation  to  be  held  in  Montreal  in  August  next. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

H.  A.  Halbert, 
'.  Secretary. 
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FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS 

OF  ONTARIO. 

{Incorporated.) 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Women  Teachers' 
Associations  of  Ontario  was  held  in  West  Hall,  Toronto  University, 
at  9  a.m.,  April  4th,  1923,  with  the  President,  Miss  Helen  Arbuthnot 
in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing  "O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages 
Past,"  and  reading  of  the  121st  Psalm,  and  all  joined  in  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Grey,  of  the  Superannuation  Board,  addressed  the  meeting, 
explaining  the  present  condition  of  the  fund  and  answering  any 
questions  which  the  teachers  wished  to  ask.  The  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  extended  to  Mr.  Grey. 

Mr.  Martin  Kerr,  of  the  Men  Teachers'  Federation,  addressed 
the  meeting,  bringing  greetings  and  an  expression  of  sympathy  and 
co-operation  from  the  Men  Teachers'  Federation.  Miss  Melville, 
of  Toronto,  and  Miss  Gamble,  of  Hamilton,  were  appointed  to 
convey  greetings  to  the  Men  Teachers'  Federation  then  in  session. 

The  President,  Miss  Helen  S.  Arbuthnot,  Toronto,  after  express- 
ing her  appreciation  of  the  honour  of  having  been  President,  and 
her  gratitude  for  the  hearty  support  of  the  members,  said: — 

"We  have  been  called  a  'Tremendous  Union.'  The  Federation 
differs  from  the  ordinary  Union  in  many  respects.  It  was  formed 
in  1918,  on  the  theory  that  the  only  bond  necessary  was  a  sense  of 
honour;  that  teachers  could  unite  and  support  each  other  and 
work  together  without  any  other  safeguards. 

"Since  then  we  have  proved  that  theory  to  be  true.  When  the 
charge  was  made,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Teachers, 
Federation,  that  Ontario  women  were  underbidding  the  teachers 
of  the  West,  the  assurance  was  given  that  knowledge  of  conditions 
would  put  an  end  to  this  practice.  It  did.  You  have  conclusive 
proofs  this  year,  and  proofs  that  the  teachers  are  a  united  body 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  Maritime  Provinces  are  not  formally 
with  us,  but  they  co-operate  and  their  affiliation  is  only  a  matter 
of  time. 

"I  have  had  to  answer  charges  in  the  press  in  reference  to  the 
breaking  of  contracts.  Though  the  writers  promised  to  send  me 
lists  of  names  if  I  would  publish  my  name  and  address,  not  one 
name  has  ever  been  received,  and  until  it  is,  I  intend  to  claim  that 
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no  Federation  member  ever  breaks  a  contract.  There  was  one 
case  reported  to  me  this  week,  but  I  have  here  a  telegram  stating 
that  the  legal  notice  was  given. 

"No  doubt  resigning  during  a  term  inflicts  a  handicap  upon  a 
class,  and  many  teachers  would  sacrifice  their  own  interests  rather 
than  do  it.  But  there  is  a  legal  enactment  for  the  advantage  of 
trustees  as  well  as  teachers  and  we  cannot,  under  present  condi- 
tions, ask  our  members  to  refuse  to  take  this  advantage. 

"The  trustees  might  easily  remedy  the  situation  by  engaging 
substitutes  to  fill  out  terms  where  sickness  or  death  has  made  a 
vacancy,  and  engage  regular  teachers  only  at  one  time  of  the  year. 

"It  has  been  a  busy  year.  The  officers  have  been  your  agents 
in  many  cases  of  distress  and  trouble  among  teachers.  They  have 
consulted  and  given  advice  when  requested,  and  have  received 
grateful  acknowledgements  of  assistance.  They  regret  that  it  has 
been  financially  impossible  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  large  member- 
ship, owing  to  our  other  heavy  responsibilities,  yet  they  have  always 
been  accessible  to  those  needing  help.  It  is  hoped  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Executive  will  make  it  possible  to  send  out 
Bulletins  during  the  coming  year.  These  resolutions  are  the  result 
of  hours  of  discussion  and  we  hope  that  they  will  not  be  disposed 
of  lightly." 

The  Secretary-Treasurer's  report  for  the  year  was  read  and 
approved.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  in  many  ways. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  over  200  in  the  membership  over 
last  year. 

"In  June,  a  circular,  sent  out  in  behalf  of  the  Brandon  teachers 
who  were  dismissed  by  their  Board  of  Education,  brought  a  most 
generous  response.  Women  Teachers'  Associations  outside  of 
Toronto  and  Hamilton,  contributed  $1,100.89.  Toronto  and  Ham- 
ilton teachers  sent  generous  contributions  also. 

"Many  applications  for  advice  and  help  have  been  received  from 
teachers  throughout  the  Province,  all  of  which  has  been  given  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  There  has  been  most  splendid  devotion 
and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  local  officers  everywhere. 

"Unity  and  co-operation  have  already  done  much  towards  build- 
ing up  a  finer  professional  spirit  and  materially  raising  the  status 
of  the  teachers,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done." 

Greetings  from  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation  were  ex- 
pressed in  an  address  by  Miss  Colwell,  of  Winnipeg,  who  told  of 
the  progress  of  Federation  work  in  Manitoba. 

Miss  Bruce,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  made  a  statement  in  reference 
to  the  situation  in  that  city. 

Miss  Going,   of   Edmonton,   Alta.,  speaking  in   behalf  of  the 
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Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance,  told  of  the  help  and  encouragement 
that  had  been  received  from  Ontario. 

Miss  Going  also  told  of  very  practical  co-operation  of  trustees 
and  teachers  in  Edmonton  by  means  of  a  Round-Table  Conference 
of  an  equal  number  of  trustees  and  teachers  for  discussing  import- 
ant matters.  A  small  committee  considers  all  grievances  and  rep- 
resentatives of  teachers  attend  Board  of  Education  meetings,  also 
meetings  of  Committees  of  the  Board  to  which  matters  are  referred. 

The  organizer,  Miss  Jennie  Stead,  of  Walkerton,  presented  her 
report  for  the  year.  Miss  Stead  visited  the  Normal  Schools  and 
addressed  the  students  on  behalf  of  the  Federation.  At  each 
centre,  every  courtesy  was  shown  and  the  aims  of  the  Federation 
were  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Principals,  several  of  whom  addressed 
their  students,  emphasizing  the  ethical  value  of  developing  and 
maintaining  a  united  teaching  body  with  a  high  professional  spirit, 
working  harmoniously  together  to  secure  and  uphold  such  profes- 
sional and  financial  standards  as  shall  become  the  dignity  of  the 
profession  and  make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  take  their  proper 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Results  as  to  numbers  were  very 
gratifying. 

Miss  Stead  visited  School  Fairs  in  Huron  County  during  Sep- 
tember, and  addressed  14  Teachers'  Conventions  in  October.  She 
also  attended  social  gatherings  at  Orillia,  Barrie,  Port  Dalhousie, 
Owen  Sound,  Orangeville,  St.  Catharines,  Welland  and  Gait.  A 
number  of  schools  were  visited  and  canvassed  for  membership  in 
Southwestern  Ontario,  Niagara  District,  and  the  towns  between 
Toronto  and  Campbellford.  A  total  of  86  meetings  of  various 
kinds  have  bene  held  and  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  sent 
out. 

Fraternal  greetings  from  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers' 
Federation  were  brought  by  Mr.  Henry. 

Moved  by  Miss  Johnson,  seconded  by  Miss  Weir,  that  the  greet- 
ings of  this  Federation  be  sent  back  to  the  O.S.S.T.F. — Carried. 

The  following  resolutions  from  the  Executive  Committee  were 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting: — 

(1)  That  we  reaffirm  our  resolution  of  last  year  that  a  Board  of 
Reference  for  Ontario,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  Trustees  and  Teachers,  be  appointed 
to  consider  difficulties  that  may  arise  between  trustees  and  teachers. 
— Carried. 

(2)  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  grading  of  teachers'  salaries  under 
the  systems  of  efficiency  grading  at  present  used  in  Ontario. — 
Carried. 

(3)  That  the  Annual  Membership  Fee  of  One  Dollar  for  the 
Federation  remain  the  same  as  last  year. — Carried. 
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(4)  That  the  minimum  salary  schedule  as  endorsed  by  the  Fed- 
eration remain  the  same  as  last  year. — Carried. 

(5)  That  the  Federation  endorses  the  old  law  that  trustees  or 
teachers  may  terminate  agreement  on  one  month's  notice,  except 
in  such  cases  where  other  agreements  are  entered  into  by  trustees 
and  teachers. — Carried. 

(6)  Moved  by  Miss  Roberts,  seconded  by  Miss  Knott,  that  the 
office  of  organizer  be  discontinued,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
and  that  Miss  Stead  be  notified  that  after  the  end  of  June  her 
services  will  be  no  longer  required. — Carried. 

(7)  Moved  by  Miss  Roberts,  seconded  by  Miss  Livingstone,  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  write  Miss  Stead  a  letter  of  sincere 
appreciation  of  her  work  as  organizer. — Carried. 

(8)  Moved  by  Miss  Knott,  seconded  by  Miss  Crummer,  that 
the  province  be  divided  into  Districts  and  that  District  Secretaries 
be  appointed  to  look  after  work  in  their  own  districts. — Carried. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: — 

President — Miss  Hazel  G.  Roberts,  Hamilton. 

Vice-President — Miss  Alison  Sutherland,  Ottawa. 

Past  President — Miss  Helen  S.  Arbuthnot,  Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Bertha  Adkins,  St.  Thomas. 

Executive  Committee — Miss  Baker,  Brockville;  Miss  Campbell, 
Owen  Sound;  Miss  Lawrence,  London;  Miss  McPherson,  Fort 
William;  Miss  Seymour,  Essex;  Miss  Tomkins,  Rainy  River; 
Miss  Walker,  Peterborough;   Miss  Zimmer,  Toronto. 

Bertha  Adkins, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  0.  E.  A.  met  in  Croft  Chapter 
House,  University  of  Toronto,  on  the  above  date  with  the  President, 
Miss  N.  Dorrien,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Miss  Dorrien  gave  a  brief  address  emphasizing  the  way  in  which 
a  Kindergarten  training  enables  one  to  take  part  successfully  in 
other  lines  of  work.  Drawing  from  her  own  experience  as  Super- 
visor in  the  Recreation  Centre  at  the  T.  Eaton  Company's  Store, 
Toronto,  she  showed  how  naturally  a  Kindergartner  creates  better 
conditions  in  regard  to  (a)  Prevention  of  accidents;  (b)  Enlarging 
of  children's  outlook  by  a  story  hour;  (c)  Cleanliness  of  playground, 
etc.  Through  this  work  she  had  proved  that  properly  super- 
vised play  was  not  only  a  wise  measure,  but  also  a  popular  one, 
and  that  mothers  would  confidently  leave  their  children  where  a 
teacher  was  in  charge.  The  T.  Eaton  Company,  and  other  large 
concerns,  realizing  the  educational  value  of  such  work,  offer  splendid 
inducements  along  this  line. 

Under  "New  Business,"  the  matter  of  delegates  to  the  National 
Council  of  Education  was  considered  and  it  was  decided  to  send  two 
delegates,  these  to  be  chosen  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Miss  C.  S.  Newman,  Toronto,  was  appointed  permanent  corres- 
pondent to  the  International  Kindergarten  Union. 

No  delegate  was  chosen  to  attend  the  Annual  I.  K.  U.  Convention, 
in  Pittsburg  this  year,  but  members  who  intended  going  were  asked 
to  send  in  their  names. 

The  minutes  were  taken  as  read  and  adopted. 

Miss  Warner  as  the  representative  from  the  Toronto  Kinder- 
garten Association  gave  a  very  able  report  on  the  work  of  that 
society  since  September,  1922,  some  very  interesting  features 
of  its  work  being  dealt  with.  At  the  close  of  her  remarks  it  was 
moved  by  Miss  W.  Ross  and  seconded  by  Miss  J.  Laidlaw,  that  the 
following  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Association:  "The  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  O.  E.  A., 
in  convention  assembled,  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year  by  the  Toronto 
Kindergarten  Association."     Carried. 

Miss  Mary  Miller,  of  Owen  Sound,  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  Kindergarten  Conditions  in  the  Towns  of  Ontario.* 

An  address  by  Miss  J.  Linden,  Toronto,  dealt  with  city  conditions, 
and  points  discussed  were  (a)  Intelligence  tests;  (b)  Problems  in 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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connection  with  promotion  of  children;  (c)  The  Movies;  (d)  Day- 
light Saving. 

After  some  discussion  on  points  raised,  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  the  Central  Y.M.C.A.,  where  a  luncheon  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Home  and  School  and  Kindergarten  Sections, 
at  which  Inspector  McKenzie,  of  New  Zealand,  and  Mrs.  Davidson, 
of  Toronto,  gave  interesting  addresses.     See  pp.  58  and  59. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The'  meeting  opened  with  the  reading  of  the  Treasurer's  report, 
which  was  adopted. 

Treasurer's  Report,  1922-1923. 
Receipts: 

Balance  in  bank  after  Convention,  1922 $6  53 

Addition  to  funds  during  1922 24  70 

Items:  17  Ottawa  memberships $1  70 

From    Primary    Section    towards    Miss 

Binzel's  expenses 15  00 

Contribution     from     Hamilton     Kinder- 
garten Association 8  00 

1923. 

March  24-April  19—86  Members'  Fees $43  00 

Contribution  from  Toronto  Kindergarten  Association ....  »25  00 

Contribution  from  Ottawa  Froebel  Union 5  00 

Contribution  from  London  Froebel  Society 8  00 

Bank  Interest 63 


$112  86 
Expenditures: 

Stenographic  Work $3  60 

Postage  and  Stationery 8  00 

Two  Books  for  Miss  Binzel 5  00 

Membership  Fee  for  two  Delegates  to  National  Confer- 
ence of  Education 4  00 

Convention  Expenses — Flowers,  etc 3  00 

Telegram  to  I.  K.  U 63 

Fee  to  General  Association  for  86  Members 34  40 

400  Copies  of  Kindergarten  Leaflet 2  61 

Secretary's  Fee 20  00 

Balance  in  Bank 31  62 

/  

$112  86 
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The  following  officers  were  then  elected : 

President — Miss  C.  S.  Newman,  Toronto. 

Vice-President — Miss  E.  S.  Rankin,  Stratford. 

Director — Miss  N.  Dorrien,  Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Lillian  V.  Clarke,  70  Wilson  Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Council — Misses  L.  N.  Currie,  Steele,  Hastings,  Johnston,  Dent, 
Woolley,  Toronto;  Bapty,  London;  Savage,  Hamilton;  and  Park, 
Chatham. 

Misses  N.  Dorrien  and  J.  Laidlaw,  Toronto,  were  appointed 
delegates  to  the  National  Council  of  Education. 

Miss  Maitland,  Principal  of  the  Normal  Model  School  in  Wel- 
lington, New  Zealand,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  experi- 
mental work  that  is  being  carried  on  with  children  from  three  to 
fifteen  years  of  age.* 

Miss  Ollerhead,  of  Duke  Street  School,  Toronto,  gave  her  im- 
pressions of  nursery  schools  in  England,  as  observed  during  a  year's 
work  there. 

Miss  Grace  Johnston,  formerly  Kindergarten  Supervisor  in  Strat- 
ford, read  a  paper  ou  the  "Organization  of  the  Kindergarten  in 
Toronto,"  and  this  was  so  much  enjoyed  that  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed:  "That  Miss  Grace  Johnston  be  empowered  to 
elaborate  her  paper  to  include  data  concerning  Kindergartens  in 
Ottawa,  Hamilton,  London,  etc.,  and  that  after  a  reading  of  the 
said  paper  before  the  Executive,  it  be  sent  to  the  'Canadian  Child' 
for  publication." 

Inspector  N.  R.  McKenzie,  of  New  Zealand,  spoke  on  different 
phases  of  Primary  work,  dealing  particularly  with  methods  used  in 
New  Zealand. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

Thursday,  April  5th,  1923. 

9.00  to  10.00  a.m. — Meeting,  of  Elementary  Dept.  in  East  Hall. 
10.00  a.m.,  Croft  Chapter  House. 

In  reviewing  the  year's  work  on  the  resolution  presented  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  last  April,  the  Secretary,  Miss  Ault,  read 
extracts  from  letters  received  from  many  centres  in  Ontario.  In 
these,  opinions  were  expressed  re  the  answer  received  from  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

Discussion  followed,  led  by  Miss  Dent,  and  as  a  result  it 
was  moved  by  Miss  Dorrien  and  seconded  by  Miss  Newman, 
"That  a  reply  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Education  pointing  out 
his  misinterpretation  of  the  Resolution  presented  to  him." 

An  Amendment  was  moved  by  Miss  Clarke,  seconded  by  Miss 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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Newman,  that  in  the  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education  the  fol- 
lowing be  included:  "The  resolution  will  be  revised  and  sent  at  a 
later  date." — Carried. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  it  was  moved  by  Miss  Clarke 
seconded  by  Miss  Woolley,  that  a  sub-committee  be  formed  to 
draw  up  a  revised  Resolution  to  be  presented  to  the  Minister  of 
Education. — Carried. 

The  following  sub-committee  was  appointed:  Misses  Newman, 
Clarke,  Dent,  Dorrien,  Ault,  all  of  Toronto;  Brenton,  London; 
Miller,  Owen  Sound;    Howell,  Brantford;   and  Rankin,  Stratford. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Clarke,  seconded  by  Miss  Linden,  that 
those  members  of  the  sub-committee  resident  in  Toronto  draft  a 
revised  Resolution  and  submit  it  to  the  committee  in  full  for  ap- 
proval, and  proceed  with  any  action  considered  necessary. — 
Carried. 

The  session  ended  with  a  membership  of  eighty-six. 

Edna  Ault, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  PRIMARY  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  Primary  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 
met  on  Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923,  in  Room  57,  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  with  the  President,  Miss  E.  Kappele,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  Scripture  reading  and  prayer. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
and  the  financial  statement  presented  and  adopted. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  which  had  interviewed  the  Inspect- 
ors, re  Primary  Arithmetic,  Miss  Melville,  of  Toronto,  reported 
that  the  Inspectors  were  very  willing  to  accede  to  the  request  that 
no  teacher  be  asked  to  cover  more  Arithmetic  than  what  is  laid 
down  in  the  limit.  It  being  the  opinion  of  all  present  that  the 
Arithmetic  limit  should  be  materially  shortened,  the  following 
Committee  was  appointed  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  this 
matter: — Miss  Melville,  Toronto;  Miss  Cummiford,  London; 
Miss  Martin,  Toronto;  Miss  Kappele,  Hamilton;  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  London. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Snider,  seconded  by  Miss  Melville,  that 
the  officers  of  the  Primary  Section  be  all  chosen  from  the  same 
centre  and  that  the  centre  be  changed  each  year. 

Miss  Martin  gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  address  on 
Primary  work  as  carried  out  in  the  schools  of  London,  England. 

Miss  Alma  Robb,  of  Hamilton,  gave  a  very  helpful  demonstra- 
tion lesson  on  "Dancing  Games  for  Children,"  and  showed  their 
importance  and  value  in  the  Primary  class-room. 

"Art  in  Primary  Work"  was  the  subject  of  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  practical  talk  given  by  Miss  D.  MacKenzie,  of  Hamilton. 
Specimens  were  shown  of  exceptionally  good  work  done  by  Primary 
pupils. 

A  profitable  afternoon  was  spent  visiting  the  Exhibition  of 
Manual  Training  work. 

Wednesday  morning  the  Primary  Section  met  with  the  Federa- 
tion of  Women  Teachers'  Associations. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Miss  Lilian  Banting,  of  Hamilton, 
gave  a  much  appreciated  paper  on  "Language  and  Language 
Games"  in  Primary  work,  to  which  the  large  gathering  listened 
with  marked  interest. 

A  splendid  address  was  then  delivered  by  Dr.  McKenzie,  of 
New  Zealand,  who  gave  the  audience  much  valuable  information 
along  the  line  of  Primary  Work  in  the  New  Zealand  schools. 
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The  session  closed  with  a  delightful  demonstration  of  the  "Play- 
Band"  in  the  school-room,  given  by  Miss  McKee,  with  the 
Grafonola  and  the  pupils  of  Miss  Snider's  class.  The  Secretary 
was  requested  to  convey  to  those  who  helped  to  make  the  meetings 
such  a  success  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

The  election  of  officers*  resulted  as  follows: — 

President — Miss  C.  McNaughton,  Tecumseh  School,  London. 

Vice-President — Miss  I.  Carson,  Lome  Ave.  School,  London. 

Sec'y-Treas. — Miss  C.  Howie,  Lord  Roberts  School,  London. 

Edith  Woolcott, 

Secretary. 


2  E.A. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  CLASS  TEACHERS' 

SECTION. 

Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  Auxiliary  Class  Teachers'  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association  met  on  April  3rd,  in  Room  44  of  the  University 
Building. 

The  President,  Mr.  Bulmer,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mrs.  Groves,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Toronto,  welcomed  the 
Teachers  and  spoke  of  the  work  done  by  the  Auxiliary  Class 
Teacher.  She  said:  "Teachers  to  enter  this  work  make  a  great 
sacrifice,  and  their  only  aim  is  love  for  the  little  child,  especially 
the  child  who,  through  some  defect,  cannot  make  his  way  in  the 
world."  In  this  special  work  the  teachers  meet  with  two  handicaps, 
mental  and  physical.  There  are  at  this  time  thirty-eight  auxiliary 
classes  in  Toronto  and  many  more  are  recommended  by  the  Board. 
If  the  child  has  his  handicaps,  let  ours  be  the  task  to  double  his 
chances  of  success. 

The  minutes  were  then  read  and  the  registration  of  members 
took  place. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  loss  through  death  of  two  of  our 
Auxiliary  Class  Teachers,  Miss  Mason  of  Queen  Alexandra,  and 
Miss  Lush  of  the  Preventorium. 

Dr.  Sinclair  presented  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
which  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Sinclair  then  told  about  the  Auxiliary  Class  Work  elsewhere. 
In  many  of  the  American  cities  the  work  is  being  carried  on  exten- 
sively. Individual  classes,  as  well  as  separate  schools,  are  being 
formed  for  the  mentally  as  well  as  the  physically  handicapped  child. 
In  Ontario*  the  work  is  progressing  favourably. 

Miss  Palen  spoke  of  her  work  in  the  Lip-reading  Classes.  She 
gave  the  history  of  the  work  in  Toronto.  In  1918  attention  was 
first  given  to  the  child  who  was  hard-of-hearing.  Then,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1922,  a  class  was  formed  for  such  children.  Miss  Palen  tested 
several  of  her  pupils,  thus  showing  the  great  value  to  the  child  of 
the  training  he  is  receiving. 

Mr.  Pollard,  of  Windsor,  told  of  his  own  work  with  the  Adoles- 
cent Boys.  His  classes  take  in  boys  who  are  not  making  good  in 
the  ordinary  classes.  Their  progress  in  handicraft  is  phenomenal. 
Another  feature  of  the  work  is  a  Boys'  Club.  The  rules  and  aims 
of  this  club  have  been  framed  by  the  boys  themselves.  These 
aims  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  might  well  be  adopted^by 
any  boys'  club.     The  result  of  the  training  in  this  school  is  that 
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when  boys  leave  the  school  to  take  positions  they  give  satisfaction 
in  their  work. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  exhibition  of  work  under  Mr. 
Chester's  direction.  There  we  saw  what  was  being  done  and  what 
could  be  done  by  the  Auxiliary  Class  child. 

Mrs.  Cameron  gave  a  very  instructive  talk  on  music  in  the 
Auxiliary  Class.  She  also  gave  a  list  of  records  which  could  be 
used  to  advantage  with  our  children. 

We  then  had  an  unexpected  treat.     Dr.  MacMurchy,  of  Ottawa, 
addressed  the  teachers  briefly  during  the  afternoon. 
■  The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: — 

Hon.  President — Jas.  R.  Bulmer,  Toronto. 

President — Miss  M.  E.  Cherry,  Toronto. 

Vice-President — J.  H.  Pollard,  Windsor. 

Secretary — Daisy  E.  Hill,  47  Cowan  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Executive — Miss  H.  Milne,  Toronto;  Miss  D.  Ainsley,  St. 
Catharines;  Miss  E.  Jackson,  Brantford;  Miss  T.  Fitzmaurice, 
Toronto;  Miss  L.  Russell,  Windsor;  John  W.  Chester,  Toronto; 
E.  Seaton,  Hamilton;  Miss  Hay,  London. 

Miss  Cherry,  our  new  President,  then  took  the  chair.  On 
motion  of  Miss  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Bulmer  was  made 
Honourary  President. 

Inspiring  reports  were  given  by  the  following  teachers  from  dif- 
ferent points  outside  the  city  of  Toronto:  Miss  Ainsley,  of  St. 
Catharines;  Miss  Jackson,  of  Brantford;  Mrs.  McFadyen,  of 
Kitchener;  Miss  Bonnycastle,  of  Peterboro';  and  Miss  Rea,  of 
Oshawa. 

Miss  Milne  gave  a  short  report  on  her  ambulance  work  in  To- 
ronto. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Daisy  E.  Hill, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  SECTION. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Household  Science  Section 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  opened  in  Room  65  of  the 
Main  Building,  University  of  Toronto,  at  9  a.m.,  on  Wednesday, 
April  4th,  1923. 

After  the  registration  of  members,  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Miss  L.  L.  Ockley,  B.A., 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
the  financial  statement  presented  and  adopted.  Misses  Wright, 
Beddie  and  Sinclair  were  appointed  Auditors. 

A  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  Misses  Laird,  Sinclair, 
Robertson  and  McNally,  were  then  appointed. 

Miss  H.  G.  Campbell,  of  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  her  address  on  "The  Place  and 
Value  of  Advertising  in  Home  Economics,"  said  that  advertising 
of  the  right  sort  had  a  very  real  place  in  bringing  scientific  facts 
to  the  attention  of  the  women  who  prepared  the  meals  for  the 
family. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Goodspeed,  Director  of  Home  Economics,  Drexel 
Institute,  gave  an  address:  "The  Modern  Trend  of  Education." 
She  emphasized  the  value  of  standardizing  Home  Economics. 
There  was  a  great  cry  to-day  for  reconstruction  in  education,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  problems  of  life  deal  with 
people  while  the  existing  systems  of  education  had  a  tendency  to 
give  first  place  to  the  subject  matter. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  Miss  Goodspeed's  address  on, 
"Teaching  Home  Economics,  the  Project  Way." 

Reports  of  various  committees  were  then  presented. 

Miss  M.  Sinclair,  B.A.,  Secretary  of  the  High  School  Curriculum 
Committee,  gave  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee. 

The  following  resolution  moved  by  Miss  Sinclair,  seconded  by 
Miss  Macpherson,  was  adopted:  That  the  High  School  Section  of 
the  Household  Science  Association  recommend  to  the  Department 
of  Education  that  the  course  of  study  presented  by  the  Curriculum 
Committee  of  this  section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association, 
that  Household  Science  be  made  an  option  for  Botany  and  Zoology : 
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also  that  this  subject  have  a  Departmental  Examination  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Further,  that  the  course  of  study  as  presented  by  this  Curricu- 
lum Committee  be  recommended  to  the  Department  of  Education 
for  consideration  as  the  course  of  study  for  this  subject  for  High 
Schools. 

The  following  resolution  moved  by  Miss  Wright,  seconded  by 
Miss  Smyth,  was  adopted: 

That  the  Department  of  Education  be  requested  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  the  course  of  study  presented  by  the  Public  School 
Curriculum  Committee  of  this  section. 

The  Nominating  Committee  brought  in  its  report,  which  was 
adopted,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President — Miss  L.  K.  G.  White,  Woodstock. 

Vice-President — Miss  O.  Cruickshanks,  Guelph. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  R.  M.  Ward,  Toronto. 

Councillors — Misses  N.  Pattinson,  L.  L.  Ockley,  B.A.,  G. 
Calhoun,  I.  Craig,  M.  Sinclair,  B.A.,  A.  E.  Robertson,  and  G.  M. 
Breed. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Rhoda  M.  Ward, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  AND  MANUAL  ARTS 

SECTION. 

Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  Technical  and  Manual  Arts  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association  met  in  Ladies'  Library,  University  of  Toronto, 
with  Mr.  H.  J.  Baker  in  the  chair,  on  April  3rd,  1923.  Thirty  were 
present. 

The  minutes  of  the  section  for  session  1922  were  read  by  Mr. 
Carpenter,  acting  for  Mr.  Chester,  the  Secretary,  and  approved. 

Financial  report  was  then  read  and  adopted. 

The  President  opened  his  remarks  by  saying  Mr.  Shorthill,  who 
was  to  have  been  the  speaker  for  the  afternoon  had  been  called 
away  to  London,  Ont.,  but  he  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  Mr. 
Stansfield,  of  the  College  of  Art,  Toronto,  to  give  his  address  to- 
day instead  of  to-morrow,  Wednesday.  He  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  have  a  round-table  talk  on  some  of  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  the  manual  training  rooms,  while  Mr.  Stansfield  was 
preparing  his  lantern,  and  an  animated  discussion  took  place  on 
Radios,  Bird  Houses,  Cement  work,  etc. 

Mr.  Stansfield  was  then  introduced.  He  spoke  on  the  course 
covered  by  English  students  in  Art  work  in  the  suburban  schools, 
and  the  more  advanced  subjects  taken  up  on  their  going  to  London. 
He  thought  that  if  we  wished  to  advance  in  Art,  we  must  have 
vision,  as  all  Art  would  undoubtedly  perish  without  it.  Tools  were 
made  for  people  to  work  out  ideas,  and  the  chisel  and  paint  brush 
must  speak.  Emotion  carried  us  to  our  benches,  and  unless  we 
were  stirred  by  these  emotions  to  execute  something  worth  while, 
we  should  not  make  good  teachers  or  craftsmen. 

The  speaker  then  read  several  quotations  from  "Keats,"  and 
from  "Silverwork  and  Jewellery,"  by  H.  Wilson,  all  bearing  on  his 
opening  remarks,  and  advised  all  to  read  the  latter  book  at  their 
earliest  opportunity.  An  excellent  series  of  slides  was  then  shown. 
The  first  slide  indicated  the  simplest  construction  in  roofs  used  by 
the  early  builders,  with  a  slab  lying  horizontally  on  two  uprights; 
then  the  rude  gothic  and  semi-circular  arch,  leading  on  to  the 
elaborate. ceiling  in  Henry  VII's  Chapel  at  Westminster. 

Then  came  slides  with  plant-form  used  in  design,  conventional 
forms  from  flowers,  from  shells  and  insects,  showing  that  repetition 
is  the  law  of  ornament. 

Good  composition  was  shown  by  three  French  landscapes,  by 
analyses  of  the  pictures  of  great  artists  into  geometrical  figures, 
showing  that  all  analysis  comes  to  this,  viz.:  Two  lines — straight 
and  curved. 
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Very  fine  Spanish  nail  heads  were  shown,  all  making  good 
designs  for  the  rilling  of  square  spaces.  Then  came  tree  forms  and 
the  repetition  of  units.  Jewellery  equipment  was  then  shown  and 
also  the  wonderful  shapes  that  can  be  secured  by  the  bending  of 
thin  wire. 

"Enamelling,"  said  Mr.  Stansfield,  "is  very  simple  with  a  muffle 
oven,  simply  molten  glass  put  on  to  the  metal."  Many  fine  slides 
were  then  shown  of  work  designed  and  constructed  by  Mr.  Stans- 
field and  his  students,  the  latter  varying  for  15  to  17  years.  The 
slides  were  nicely  arranged  and  shewed  the  steps  by  which  the 
pupils  were  led  from  the  simple  to  the  most  difficult  stages. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  from  the  President  and  the  apprecia- 
tion shewn  by  the  members  brought  to  a  close  a  very  inspiring  and 
well-spent  afternoon. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  section  met,  with  twenty- two  present,  at  9.30  a.m.,  and 
heard  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Coles,  of  Brantford,  on  House- 
hold Mechanics.  The  speaker  considered  there  were  too  many 
attractions  outside  the  home  to-day,  and  boys  were  devoting  most 
of  their  energies  to  these,  whereas  he  thought  their  leisure  hours  could 
be  devoted  to  improving  and  repairing  things  in  the  home  if  the 
Manual  Training  teachers  would  see  to  it  that  they  were  taught 
how  to  do  these  minor  repairs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  things  he  thought  a  boy  should 
know  how  to  do,  thereby  saving  the  parents  the  expense  of  outside 
help: 

Repairing  of  pumps  and  taps,  study  of  the  principle  of  taps,  hot 
water  supply,  lead  and  iron  pipes,  heating,  furnaces,  stoves,  fuel, 
combination  drafts,  etc.;  ventilation,  putting  of  weights  so  that 
sashes  could  open  properly,  repairing  of  locks  to  remedy  deplorable 
condition  of  same  in  old  houses,  stencilling,  painting,  staining, 
varnishing,  etc.,  around  the  house.  Upholstery — to  be  able  to 
repair  damaged  furniture.  Window  shades — repairing,  cleaning. 
Electrical  appliances,  bells,  lights,  wiring,  etc.  Soldering,  riveting, 
glazing,  plastering,  cleaning  and  proper  laying  of  carpets,  etc.  Of 
all  these  things  the  speaker  thought  the  boys  should  have  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge,  as  they  were  to  be  the  future  home  builders 
of  Canada.  If  these  things  were  taught  we  should  not  have  young 
married  people  commence  housekeeping  as  at  present,  unable  to 
do  minor  repairs,  etc. 

The  President,  Mr.  Baker,  thanked  Mr.  Coles  for  his  fine  paper 
and  called  on  Inspector  Leake  to  tell  the  meeting  what  had  been 
done  in  other  cities  to  introduce  this  work  into  Manual  Training 
courses. 
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Inspector  Leake  then  told  how  Detroit  had  introduced  one 
hundred  specific  jobs  connected  with  the  home  into  the  Manual 
Training  course,  and  although  on  paper  it  was  excellent,  he  did 
not  know  how  much  was  accomplished,  bearing  in  mind  the  short 
time  given  to  Manual  Training  per  week. 

He  cautioned  the  Manual  Training  men  that  if  all  these  things 
were  attempted,  they  must  guard  against  an  untidy  room,  for 
Manual  Training  was  supposed  to  teach  neatness,  and  in  some 
Manual  Training  rooms  he  was  sorrv  to  say  this  was  not  the  case. 

He  suggested  a  committee  be  formed  to  enquire  how  many  of 
these  things  might  be  attempted,  and  that  in  such  schools  where 
instructors  had  boys  from  Junior  3rd  up  to  the  fourth  year  of  Manual 
Training  woodwork  be  dropped  and  devoted  to  these  Household 
Mechanics. 

A  Committee  was  at  once  formed,  the  following  being  elected: 
Mr.  Coles,  Chairman,  Brantford;  Mr.  Webb,  Toronto;  Mr. 
Adams,  London. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1923-24  were  then  elected,  the  members 
bearing  in  mind  when  choosing  their  officers  that  the  Art  as  well 
as  the  Technical  side  were  represented,  the  two  being  so  closely 
connected  in  the  schools. 

Hon.  President — Mr.  H.  J.  Baker,  Toronto. 
President — Mr.  J.  W.  Chester,  Toronto. 
Vice-President — Mrs.  Mayberry,  Stratford. 
Sec'y.-Treas. — Mr.  W.  D.  Paton,  Toronto. 

Executive — Mr.  White,  Supervisor  of  M.T.,  London;  Mr. 
Windsor,  Toronto;    Mr.  Kidd,  Art  Master,  Riverdale  Collegiate. 

John  W.  Chester, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES   OF   THE   SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL 
ED  UCA  TION  SECTION 

Tuesday  Morning,  April  3rd,  1923. 

Registration  of  delegates  took  place  from  9  to  10  o'clock,  after 
which  the  morning  session  was  opened  with  the  President,  Mr.  W. 
F.  Kirk  in  the  chair.     . 

The  subject  of  "The  More  Common  Postural  Defects  Found  in 
School  Children,  and  the  Steps  to  be  Taken  to  Prevent  Them," 
was  ably  treated  by  J.  M.  Grindlay,  Physical  Instructor,  Board  of 
Education,  Hamilton.  It  was  moved  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Phair,  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Clare  Campeau,  that  this  paper  be  published  in  the  Annual 
Report. — Carried. 

A  much  appreciated  paper  on  "Co-operation  of  the  School  Nurse 
with  Local  Agencies,"  was  read  by  Miss  Emma  Seiling,  of  Oshawa. 

Dr.  E.  A. -Grant,  Director  of  Dental  Services,  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Toronto,  spoke  on  "The  Development  of  Dental 
Service,"  and  was  followed  by  practical  talks  on  Oral  Hygiene,  by 
Dr.  H.  B.  Walker  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Pilkey. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  instructive  papers  of  the  session 
was  read  by  Miss  B.  A.  Ross,  Department  of  Public  Health, 
Toronto,  on  "Health  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools."  It  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  this  paper  be  published  in  the  Annual 
Report. — Carried .  * 

Tuesday  Ajternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Fed- 
eration of  Home  and  School  Associations  and  the  School  Health  and 
Physical  Education  Section.  Professor  Dale,  President  of  the 
former  organization,  presided. 

Miss  A.  M.  Connor,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Toronto, 
opened  the  session  with  a  paper  on  "The  Effect  of  Pre-School  Care 
on  the  Physical  Life  of  the  School  Child." 

The  subject  of  "Physical  Education"  was  treated  in  a  masterly 
address  by  Miss  E.  M.  Cartwright,  Director,  Physical  Education  of 
Women,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Quebec* 

Wednesday  Morning,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  Medical,  Dental,  Nursing  and  Physical  Education  Sub- 
sections met  separately,  when  problems  peculiar  to  each  group 
were  discussed.  The  attendance  at  these  meetings  could  not  fail 
to  impress  one  with  the  development  of  the  section  during  the  year . 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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The  "Value  of  the  Schick  Test,"  and  "Toxin-antitoxin 
Immunization  in  the  Control  of  Diphtheria,"  was  the  first  topic 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Sub-section. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Fleming,  Deputy  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Toronto,  who  stressed  the  importance  of  dealing 
with  the  pre-school  child,  as  it  is  in  this  age  group  that  the 
disease  is  most  prevalent  and  the  mortality  highest.  Dr.  Phair 
felt  that  the  best  way  to  reach  the  pre-school  child  was  by 
controlling  the  disease  in  the  school.  Dr.  Hyttenraugh  stressed 
the  education  of  the  medical  profession  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Dr.  Davey  stated  that  in  co-operation  with  the 
Board  of  Health  they  had  immunized  about  400  children 
out  of  two  schools  where  there  had  been  an  outbreak  of 
the  disease  last  winter.  He  felt  that  this  was  the  opportune 
time  to  urge  the  treatment.  He  felt  that  the  work  should  be  done 
only  by  those  experienced  in  the  reading  of  the  tests  and  that 
clinics  where  the  general  practitioner  could  be  instructed,  would 
be  of  value.  Drs.  McClenahan  and  Burke  also  contributed  to  the 
discussion.     The  following  resolution  was  passed: 

"In  the  opinion  of  this  section,  the  Toxin-antitoxin  Immuni- 
zation of  school  children  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  control  of  diph- 
theria and  should  be  utilized  where  possible." 

"The  Value  of  Scales  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Malnutrition"  was  the 
next  topic  considered.  Discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Hytten- 
raugh, who  gave  his  experience  in  Windsor.  He  stressed  the  fol- 
lowing points: — 

1.  Not  all  underweight  children  are  malnourished.     About  25% 

are  normal  for  their  type. 

2.  In  measuring  height,  allowance  had  to  be  made  for  heels  on 

shoes. 

3.  In  weighing,  allowance  had  to  be  made  for  shoes. 

4.  Roughly,  he  formed  four  classes  of  underweight  children, — 

A.  Normal  for  type — 25%. 

B.  Recently  ill— 25%. 

C.  Chronic  incurables — 25%. 

D.  Chronic  curables — 25%. 

5.  Standards  were  hard  to  fix  on  account  of  variation  due  to, — 

1.  Race, 

2.  Environment, 

3.  Number  examined. 

6.  Emerson's  (Boston)  Standard  was  7%  under. 
Wood's  (Columbia)  Standard  was  10%  under. 
Brown's  (Toronto)  Standard  was  12.5%  under, 
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7.  Follow-up  work  in  the  homes  is  a  most  important  feature  of 

School  Nursing,  in  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents 
and  children  in  instituting  health  habits. 

8.  Scales  are  most  useful  as  an  index,  but  are  of  little  value  when 

considered  apart  from  other  conditions. 

Dr.  Fleming  stated  that  "underweight"  was  a  valuable  talking 
point  to  parents. 

Dr.  Davey  emphasized  the  need  of  having  scales  set  on  a  per- 
manent level  base  to  prevent  variation. 

The  Dental  Sub-section  met  on  Wednesday  morning,  April  4th. 
A  most  interesting  paper  was  presented  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Webster, 
Dean  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  on  "Differential 
Methods  of  Treating  Children's  Teeth  in  Private  Practice  and  in 
School  Clinics."  It  gave  the  latest  thought  on  the  complete  treat- 
ment of  children's  teeth  and  was  much  appreciated. 

Interesting  reports  on  their  work  were  presented  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Fuller,  London;  Dr.  W.  Manning,  Hamilton;  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson, 
Belleville;    Dr.  J.  F.  Furlong,  Windsor,  and  others. 

At  the  Nurses'  Session,  a  paper  on  "The  School  Nurse's  Office 
and  Its  Possibilities,"*  by  Miss  M.  E.  Wisner,  was  followed  by  a 
Question  Box  conducted  by  Miss  Alice  Sinclair,  of  Belleville.  In 
the  absence  of  Miss  Jamieson,  Dr.  Phair  assisted  in  answering 
questions  raised.  It  was  moved  and  seconded,  that  the  following 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honourable,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation : 

Be  it  resolved, — "That  the  School  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  request  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Education  to  secure  for  distribution 
throughout  the  Province,  the  best  available  supply  of  posters  and 
lantern  slides,  which  might  be  used  to  stimulate  the  teaching  of 
health  habits  in  elementary  schools." 

The  Physical  Education  Sub-section  was  well  attended  when  the 
following  subjects  were  considered:  "Physical  Education  for 
Girls,"  by  Arthur  S.  Lamb,  M.D.,  B.P.E.,  Director,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, McGill  University;  "Competitive  Athletics  and  Physical 
Training  for  Girls,"  by  Miss  Ethel  M.  Cartwright,  Physical  Director 
for  Women,  McGill  University;*  "Amateur  Athletics  for  Girls  and 
Women,"  by  Howard  Crocker,  National  Physical  Director  for 
Y.M.C.A.  of  Canada;  and  "What  the  Playground  Hopes  to  Do 
for  the  Girls,"  by  S.  H.  Armstrong,  Director,  City  Playgrounds, 
Toronto. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Howard,  seconded  by  Mr.  Halbus,  that 
the  papers  read  by  Dr.  Lamb  and  Miss  Cartwright  be  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Annual  Report.* 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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At  the  business  meeting  which  followed,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Howard,  seconded  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Davey,  that  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association  be  requested  to  move  that  the  School  Health 
and  Physical  Education  Section  become  a  Department.  It  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Howard  be  authorized  to  complete 
a  report  on  the  endorsation  of  games  for  girls  for  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

The  following  resolution  framed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Davey,  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  meeting: — 

Be  it  resolved  that, — "Whereas  the  normal  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  child  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  spontaneous 
out-of-door  activities;    and,  whereas  it  is  found  that  playground 
facilities  are  for  some  schools  altogether  inadequate,  and  in  some 
cases  entirely  wanting,  and  whereas,  according  to  the  regulations, 
the  remedy  for  these  conditions  appears  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inspectorate,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Inspection  Section 
of  the  Ontario  Education  Association  be  asked  to  place  this  prob- 
lem upon  their  agenda  for  discussion  at  the  next  Convention." 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — 
Hon.  President — Mr.  W.  F.  Kirk,  Jesse  Ketchum  School,  Toronto. 
President — Miss  Ella  J.  Jamieson,  Director  School  Nurses,  Pro- 
vincial Department  of  Education,  Toronto. 

Vice-President — Dr.  J.  E.  Davey,  Chief  School  Medical  Officer, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Florence  Emory,  Supervisor  of  School 
Nursing,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Toronto. 
Sectional  Chairmen — 

Medical — Dr.  L.  Hyttenraugh,  Windsor. 

Dental — Dr.  E.  A.  Grant,  Toronto. 

Nursing — Miss  M.  E.  Misner,  Port  Dover,  Ont. 

Physical  Education — Mr.  Howard  Crocker,  Toronto. 

Psychiatric — Dr.  Eric  Clarke,  Toronto. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session. 

A  session  which  aroused  unusual  interest  was  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  when  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "Mental  Tests" 
was  read  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Clarke,  Psychiatrist,  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Toronto.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  paper  be 
published  in  the  Annual  Report. 

An  address  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Sinclair,  Inspector  of  Auxiliary  Classes, 
Provincial  Department  of  Education,  on  "Future  Developments  in 
Auxiliary  Work,"  followed,  and  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
illustrating  auxiliary  class  work  for  sub-normal  children  in  Detroit. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  follows: — 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand,  1922 $74.82 

Fees,  1922 1.00 

Fees,  1923 106.00 

Interest 2 .  79 


Total $184.61 

Expenditures. 

Cheque  to  Mr.  Speirs,  40c.  for  each  member.  .  .  $42.40 
Cheque  to  Miss  Sinclair,  travelling  expenses  to 

Executive  Meetings,  postage,  etc 18.96 

Cheque  to  Mr.  Howard,  printing  expenses,  post- 
age, etc 2 .  90 

Cheque  to  Dr.  Grant,  postage,  etc 2.00 

Postage,  stationery,  mimeograph,  letters,  etc...  14.50 


Total $80.76 

Balance  on  hand 103 .  85 


$184.61 


Florence  Emory, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 
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REFORMED  SPELLING  SECTION. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  Spelling  Reform  Section  met  on  Wednesday,  April  4th,  at 
2.30  p.m.,  in  Room  11,  the  President,  Mr.  John  Dearness,  in  the 
chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  President's  Address,*  the  following 
papers  were  read  as  contributions  to  the  historical  treatment  of 
the  subject. 

1.  Spelling  Reform  in  Spanish,  Professor  M.  A.  Buchanan.* 

2.  Spelling  in  Old  and  Middle  English,  Mr.  J.  Burns  Martin.* 

3.  Seven  Keys  to  Bad  Spelling  in  Modern  English,  Professor 
D.  R.  Keys. 

After  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  papers  read,  the  meeting 
closed  with  the  election  of  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President — Professor  J.  G.  Hume. 

Secretary — Professor  D.  R.  Keys. 

Executive  Council — John  Dearness,  London;  M,  Clunas,  Leam- 
ington: J.  B.  Martin,  Toronto;  D.  A.  Norris,  Toronto;  and 
H.  W.  Mcintosh,  Toronto. 

Professor  D.  R.  Keys, 

Secretary. 


*See  Address  in  full. 
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MINUTES  OF  ONTARIO  FEDERATION  OF  HOME 
AND  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations  met  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  Knox  College,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day of  Easter  week.  The  following  are  resumes  of  the  addresses 
which  were  presented. 

Professor  J.  A.  Dale,  University  of  Toronto. 

It  is  borne  in  upon  me  that  owing  to  faulty  social  and  educational 
conditions  the  two  institutions  for  which  we  stand  in  this  Federa- 
tion are  facing  a  critical  time.  Of  course,  the  world  is  always 
facing  crises  and  has  so  far  come  through  them,  but  the  time  ahead 
for  both  Home  and  School  is  of  peculiar  difficulty,  because  it 
involves  a  quick  re-translation  of  the  forms  and  conditions  with 
which  we  have  grown  up  to  be  familiar.  The  processes  which  have 
been  at  work  since  the  beginning  of  civilization  have  speeded  up 
the  increase  in  the  matter  of  knowledge,  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  interchange  between  societies,  between  nations.  The  world  has 
become  very  small;  in  fact,  very  inter-dependent,  both  econom- 
ically, socially  and  educationally.  This  has  thrust  suddenly  upon 
the  School  and  the  Home  a  set  of  new  conditions  to  which  we  have 
to  adjust  ourselves,  and  this  is  very  hard  to  do.  Within  the  last 
two  centuries  most  of  the  civilized  western  world  has  changed 
over  from  being  predominantly  agricultural  to  predominantly 
commercial  and  industrial.  Our  cities  have  been  built  up,  tides 
of  immigration  have  been  flowing  townward,  starving  the  country- 
side. The  school  systems  have  to  be  adjusted  to  these  new  con- 
ditions. More  than  that,  we  have  to  learn  the  art  of  living  while 
learning  the  art  of  teaching  how  to  live.  There  are  two  basic  and 
fundamental  problems  to  face.  What  kind  of  school  gives  the 
best  preparation  for  life  to  be  lived  under  industrial  conditions? 
What  kind  of  school  gives  the  best  preparation  for  life  to  be  lived 
under  rural  conditions?  We  are  developing  experiments  along 
both  these  lines.  You  know  the  books  written  by  John  and  Evelyn 
Dewey,  which  show  the  translation  of  various  town  and 
country  schools.  There  are  experiments  going  on  all  over  the 
world.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  anywhere  the  perfect  kind 
of  schools  for  town  life  or  for  country  life.  If  we  did  not  believe 
that  they  can  be  improved,  then  we  should  not  exist  as  an  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  material  of  knowledge,  the  difference  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  old  school  days  and  to-day  is  very  striking.     The  amount 
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of  knowledge  accumulated  since  then  is  enormous.  The  problem 
is — what  to  teach.  We  need  to  ask  the  question:  "What  is  best 
that  our  children  should  be  taught?"  "What  do  we  expect  from 
the  education  our  children  get  in  school?"  These  are  fundamental 
questions  and  when  answered  will  lead  to  great  things  in  educa- 
tional systems.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  time  when  the  curriculum 
will  be  modified,  not  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  subjects, 
but  by  revolution  in  the  method  of  teaching.  The  three  R's  might 
as  well  be  taught  in  useful  ways  as  in  futile.  Reading  is  extremely 
important,  but  what  we  read  is  greater.  Speech  is  of  considerable 
importance,  but  how  we  speak  is  infinitely  more  important.  It  is 
far,  far  more  important  that  our  boys  and  girls  should  learn  to 
speak  up  and  out  and  correctly  than  all  the  rules  of  grammar. 
The  growth  of  human  knowledge  is  so  great  that  we  have  to  find 
more  time  in  school  for  more  things.  We  have  to  study  economy 
in  teaching,  as  the  manufacturer  has  to  study  it  in  the  matter  of 
his  business. 

I  do  not  refer  to  school  only,  but  also  the  home.  Changes 
in  the  world  have  had  their  effect  on  the  standing  of  old 
institutions  and  old  faiths.  In  times  past,  the  old  faiths,  institu- 
tions, were  all  accepted  as  final  and  stable.  Children  coming  up 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  changed  and  changing  world  to-day  do 
not  accept  all  these  things  as  final.  The  home  is  faced  with  this. 
Greater  importance  is  attached  to  personal  initiative  and  personal 
responsibility.  This  brings  many  difficulties  in  training.  The 
home  is  now  surrounded  by  temptations  of  all  kinds,  by  distrac- 
tions of  all  kinds;  recreations  are  now  provided  by  agencies  out- 
side which  have  not  in  view  the  morals  of  the  child,  as  the  home 
has.  In  a  book  dealing  with  the  events  of  a  generation  ago,  called 
"Father  and  Son,"  written  by  Edmund  Gosse — a  home  was  split 
on  a  matter  of  opinion.  Gosse  grew  up  in  the  strictest  Puritanical 
Christian  atmosphere  and  had  accepted  the  statement  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  in  Genesis  as  an  absolutely  literal  fact.  His 
father  was  a  distinguished  scientist  and  geologist.  He  heard  of 
discoveries  that  the  age  of  the  earth  was  far  older  than  had  been 
thought,  and  the  father  was  faced  with  two  alternatives:  one  to 
deny  the  Bible  or  geology,  the  other  to  reconcile  them.  He  tried 
to  reconcile  them  and  failed,  so  threw  over  geology  and  stuck  to 
the  Bible.  This  was  a  challenge  to  unite  new  knowledge  with  old 
and  develop  new  thought  for  the  future,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  achieve  reconciliation.  The  mental  problem  was  the  same  for 
both.  The  father  was  so  strictly  brought  up  that  when  the  test  of 
flexibility  came  to  meet  new  conditions,  he  cracked  and  broke. 
The  son,  though  brought  up  in  strictest  of  homes,  found  no  diffi- 
culty.    Something  had  happened  which  had  put  the  son  in  a  new 
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world  of  knowledge.  It  is  up  to  us  as  individual  parents,  as 
individual  teachers,  as  homes  and  as  schools,  not  to  crack  under 
the  strain.  The  new  forces  in  the  world  may  be  regarded  from 
two  points  of  view.  The  world  is  full  of  difficulties  and  these 
forces  are  at  first  sight  disrupting;  they  seem  in  homes  and  schools 
to  be  tearing  down  something  precious.  Another  way  of  looking 
at  these  agitations  is  that  they  are  evolutionary  forces.  It  is 
better  to  believe  they  are  the  world's  growing  pains.  We  must 
make  a  great  effort  to  hold  our  homes  and  schools  together.  As 
a  boy,  I  came  under  the  domination  of  a  great  teacher  who  was 
distinguished  because  he  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  things 
while  holding  on  to  the  old.  He  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  new 
and  matched  his  understanding  with  them  to  see  if  they  could  not 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  some  great  development  of  truth.  A 
story  is  told  of  two  scientists.  One  said,  "I  know  very  well  that 
when  you  were  young  you  used  to  write  poetry."  The  other 
was  shocked,  and  said,  "Nothing  of  the  kind."  The  first  one 
answered,  "I  am  certain  of  it,  and  I  know  it  was  a  tragedy" — 
"No" — "Yes,  and  the  title  of  it  was  'A  Beautiful  Hypothesis 
Slain  by  an  Inconvenient  Fact.'  "  This  great  teacher  used  to  tell 
us  "When  you  find  the  exception,  use  it  to  prove  the  rule."  Only 
in  that  way  can  we  unify  our  thinking  and  our  practice.  That 
is  the  fundamental  educational  difficulty  of  the  present  day. 
The  combination  of  old  ideals  (especially  of  old  character-building 
ideals)  with  new  knowledge,  is  hard  even  to  understand ;  my  own 
boys  are  thinking  in  easy  acquaintance  with  terms  which  are 
unfamiliar  to  me.  We  should  "live  our  lives  from  day  to  day  with 
forward-looking  face  and  unreluctant  soul."  Now,  just  a  final 
word  about  co-operation  of  the  Home  and  School.  This  business 
calls  for  organization  of  all  our  forces,  calls  for  the  best  energies 
of  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life.  To  rejuvenate  our  educa- 
tional system  needs  public  opinion  on  such  questions  as  character- 
building,  methods  of  teaching,  etc.  I  hope  this  week  which  you 
are  spending  in  Toronto  will  be  extremely  pleasant,  and  also  a 
refresher  of  spirit  and  strengthener  of  desire  and  intention  to  make 
Home  and  School  Clubs  a  power  in  your  community.  We  have 
not  yet  found  out  exactly  what  is  the  best  thing  for  Home  and 
School  Clubs  to  do;  but  let  them  all  bear  in  mind  that  the  object 
of  their  being  is  to  exert  a  real  influence  upon  the  solution  of  the 
tremendous  problems  of  Home  and  School  and  Country. 
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REPORT  OF  ORGANIZING  SECRETARY. 

The  activities  of  the  Organizing  Secretary  have  consisted  in 
general  correspondence,  announcements,  particular  points  about 
the  plans  and  policy  of  associations,  visiting  Home  and  School 
Associations  already  organized,  and  helping  to  organize  new  ones, 
arranging  interviews,  meetings  and  deputations,  making  plans  for 
the  provincial  work  and  for  the  provincial  convention.  Since  the 
October  Executive,  98  letters  have  been  received  and  126 
written,  sent  out  2,000  year  books,  3,000  bulletins,  250  news 
letters  with  questionnaire,  and  tabulated  replies  from  forty-five 
Home  and  School  Associations.  In  November  two  new  associa- 
tions were  formed  in  Niagara  Falls  (Barker  Street  and  Simcoe 
Street  Schools) ;  two  in  Newmarket  (Alexander  Muir  and  King 
George  Schools).  In  December,  Queenston  and  Brockville; 
in  January,  Bowmanville  Home  and  School  Club  was  formed, 
and  committees  appointed  in  Gananoque  and  Trenton  to  complete 
organization.  In  December  a  committee  of  the  Federation  went 
to  Buffalo  and  Rochester  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the 
sub-Executive  to  get  information  re  health  and  physical  education, 
and  also  home-making  for  girls.  In  January  a  small  committee 
visited  Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph.  It  is  found  that  there  are 
Home  and  School  or  parent-Teacher  Association  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  At  St.  Anne's  the  Organizing  Secretary  was  invited  to 
meet  the  Secretary  of  the  P.  T.  A.  there  and  also  to  address  the 
teachers-in-training  (about  200)  in  Macdonald  College. 

Visits  were  made  to  Pt.  Edward  H.  &  S.  Club  and  to  Sarnia  and 
Strathroy.  Two  Associations  were  formed  in  Goderich  and  a 
P.T.A.  in  Knox  Church,  Gait.  There  are  now  more  than  270 
H.  &  S.  Associations  in  Ontario  towns,  cities  and  rural  districts. 

Visit  West. 

Through  Mrs.  W.  H.  Becker's  addresses  to  the  teachers  of 
summer  schools;  through  Mrs.  J.W.  Johnston's  visit  through  the 
Western  Provinces  last  summer;  through  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal interviews  with  those  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  and  through 
knowledge  of  the  good  work  of  British  Columbia  Federation,  and 
through  the  evidence  of  Ontario's  growth  and  prosperity,  we  are 
forced  to  consider  the  advisability  of  drawing  the  Provinces  of 
or  Dominion  more  closely  together  by  a  National  Federation  of 
Home  and  School  Associations.  In  reviewing  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  the  Home  and  School  movement  as  a 
whole,  one  feels  keenly  that  it  is  passing  through  a  natural  healthy 
growth.  More  and  more  we  come  in  contact  with  interested 
audiences  of  men  and  women  eager  to  find  a  way  of  educating 
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public  opinion  for  improved  educational  advantages  for  the  home, 
the  school,  the  community.  More  and  more  we  find  trustees  and 
ministers  co-operating  in  this  business  of  reasoning  together 
about  education  and  the  problems  of  life.  Then  in  the  Home  and 
School  Associations  we  find  a  growing  desire  to  settle  down  to  a 
definite  study  of  conditions  as  they  are  in  order  that  those  conditions 
will  be  met  intelligently.  Port  Arthur  says:  "Now  that  we  feel 
the  leadership  of  the  Ontario  Federation  we  are  encouraged  to 
follow  that  leadership."  Our  effort  as  an  Executive  must  be  to 
provide  inspiration  and  practical  help  to  the  individual  clubs  who 
must  in  turn  co-operate  and  either  follow  that  leadership  or  let 
it  be  known  wherein  the  Executive  can  better  assist  the  associa- 
tions in  their  peculiar  difficulties.  We  are  encouraged  that  with 
the  small  staff  of  active  workers  that  there  are  so  many  associa- 
tions appreciating  the  assistance  they  receive.  More  and  more 
this  movement  is  becoming  a  spiritual  one,  and  the  possibilities 
of  its  influence  are  boundless.  We  need  more  money  and  more 
paid  help. 

Resume  of  the  Year's  Work,  1922-1923. 

In  outlining  the  last  year's  work  it  was  decided  to  feature  three 
specific  issues. 

1.  Education  for  Parenthood  as  indicated  by  Miss  Alma  Binzel, 
Columbia  University,  at  the  O.  E.  A.  Convention,  1922. 

2.  Health  and  Physical  Education  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

3.  Home-making  for  Girls. 

Copies  of  resolutions  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  were  sent  to 
Home  and  School  Associations  asking  them  to  discuss  those  most 
important  to  their  conditions,  and  to  appoint  committees  where 
practicable.  Mrs.  E.  McCulley  was  appointed  convener  of 
"Home-making";  Prof.  Dale  and  Mrs.  Courtice  were  appointed 
to  select  a  committee  to  study  Physical  Education,  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  Ontario  and  elsewhere.  The  object  of  these  committees  is 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  present  system  of  instruction 
in  the  schools,  and  learn  to  what  extent  our  problems  are  applied  to 
practical  living  and  to  the  vocations  of  life. 

Questionnaire. 

W  The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  the  Home  and 
School  Associations,  and  answers  received  from  forty-five,  ten  of 
which  were  too  late  to  be  tabulated. 

1.  What  form  of  (a)  Medical  Inspection;  (b)  Health  Education, 
do  you  have  in  your  school  district? 
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2.  What  Physical  Exercise?     How  much  time  is  given  to  it? 
Are  the  results  satisfactory  to 

3.  Is  Household  Science  taught?     In  what  does  it  consist? 
What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 

girls  of  your  district,  to  prepare  them  to  be  good  home-makers? 

4.  Have  you  ever  discussed  the  effects  of  the  cigarette  habit  on 
boys  of  school  age?  Do  you  know  what  your  teachers  think  about 
it? 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  most  important  results: 

(a)  Health  Education: — Usually  confined  to  lessons  from  the 
text-book,  supplemented  in  a  few  cases  by  talks  from  nurses  (and 
others),  and  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

(b)  Physical  Training  and  Recreation: — Usually  confined  to  the 
Strathcona  syllabus,  varying  in  amount;  sometimes  supplemented 
by  games  and  by  military  drill.  Three  replies  out  of  thirty  thought 
this  unsatisfactory;  two  others  recorded  some  objection  to  military 
drill.  One  says  "parents  would  prefer  a  physical  to  a  military 
supervisor.  Boys'  work  generally  approved,  but  more  suitable 
exercises  desired  for  girls  who  should  be  trained  separately  in  the 
higher  forms.     There  should  be  a  woman  supervisor  for  girls'  work. 

(c)  Home-making: — Fourteen  (out  of  thirty-four)  report  none 
at  all,  and  these  think  it  very  necessary.  One  suggests  voluntary 
help  in  teaching,  and  onother,  which  has  a  good  programme, 
suggests  a  woman  supervisor  for  the  Province.  A  Town  Club  points 
out  that  mothers  need  it. 

(d)  Cigarette  Smoking: — All  report  that  the  teachers  are  active 
in  combating  this  habit  among  boys,  which  five  (out  of  twenty- 
five)  do  not  find  gives  much  trouble  though  others  complain  very 
strongly.  One  suggests  the  need  of  home  training  and  control; 
another  says  the  law  should  be  enforced;  another  stresses  the 
preventive  value  of  wholesome  recreation. 

After  a  very  interesting  discussion,  the  Executive  agreed  to 
record  its  conviction  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  teaching 
of  health  habits,  temperance  and  home-making  as  a  definite  and 
organic  part  of  the  school  course.  This  involves  more  than  the 
teaching  of  a  hygiene  text,  however  good,  and  more  than  the 
Strathcona  drill — it  is  a  matter  of  the  training  of  teachers,  the 
preparation  of  a  syllabus,  and  giving  it  a  standing  in  the  school 
course. 
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A  DIGEST  OF  A  REPORT  PREPARED  BY  MISS 

E.  M.  DEW  ART,  PRINCIPAL  OF  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL,  STAMFORD,  ONTARIO. 

How  Rochester  Schools  Build  Brains  and  Brawny  Bodies. 

Rochester  teachers  cordially  welcomed  us,  and  placed  us  in 
charge  of  Miss  Walker,  Associate  Director  of  Nutrition  Work, 
Miss  Morrow,  Superintendent  of  Domestic  Science,  and  Miss 
McCormick,  Superintendent  of  Domestic  Art,  who  took  us  through 
the  schools  of  greatest  interest  to  our  mission. 

Each  school  has  a  resident  nurse.  Physical  culture  is  super- 
vised by  one  director  for  all  the  schools.  A  number  of  schools 
comprising  over  twenty  rooms  each  are  one  story  buildings.  All 
public  school  children  are  weighed,  without  their  boots,  every  six 
weeks,  the  teacher  keeping  a  careful  record  of  weight. 

There  are  in  the  city  twenty-five  classes  for  the  undernourished 
children,  who  have  been  weighed  and  found  wanting.  Only  these 
children  whose  mothers  will  promise  to  attend  the  nutrition  class 
are  eligible,  and  they  together  receive  attention  and  instruction 
from  the  medical  examiner  and  the  teacher.  The  mothers  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  these  instructions  on  what  to  do  to 
bring  their  children  up  to  normal.  When  the  child  accomplishes 
this,  he  is  given  a  diploma. 

The  health  atmosphere  in  the  schools  is  remarkable.  The 
pupil  takes  as  great  a  pride  in  his  physical  as  in  his  intellectual 
development.  This  is  kept  up  by  his  preparation  of  his  health 
poster  and  by  writing  essays  and  verses  on  the  subject,  and  above 
all  by  the  splendid  training  under  the  physical  instructor. 

Even  the  youngest  children  are  taught  the  necessity  for  fresh 
air,  sunshine,  rest,  sleep,  good  food,  no  tea  or  coffee,  cleanliness, 
exercise  and  suitable  clothing.  All  pupils  are  given  a  half  pint 
bottle  of  milk  with  a  straw  during  the  forenoon.  Instead  of  going 
out  to  play  he  has  his  milk,  then  rests  head  on  arm  upon  his  desk 
and  utterly  relaxes  his  body  for  a  time.  This  and  the  setting  up 
exercises,  four  times  a  day,  between  lesson  periods  are  found 
excellent.  Milk  is  paid  for  by  those  parents  who  can  do  so  and 
for  other  children  the  cost  is  taken  from  the  city  fund  set  apart  for 
this  purpose. 
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Rules  of  the  Health  Game. 

After  the  children  have  been  examined  physically  the  records 
are  carefully  gone  over  and  the  under-weight,  under-nourished 
child  is  given  a  red  card  with  the  word  "Danger."  If  only  slightly 
below  standard  his  blue  card  says  "Won't  do,"  and  if  normal  his 
white  card  says  "All  Right."  To  the  few  who  are  over-weight  is 
given  a  card  with  suggestions  for  reducing  weight  without  impairing 
health.  Each  card  bears  upon  one  side  the  following  rules  for 
health : — 

1.  Sleep  ten  hours  every  night  with  open  windows. 

2.  Brush  your  teeth  before  going  to  bed  and  before  coming 
to  school. 

3.  Eat  regularly  three  times  a  day,  chewing  slowly. 

4.  Eat  vegetables,  other  than  potato,  and  fruit  every  day. 

5.  Drink  at  least  two  glasses  of  milk  and  four  glasses  of 
water  each  day,  but  never  drink  tea  or  coffee. 

6.  Have  a  bowel  movement  at  the  same  time  every  day. 

7.  Enter  vigorously   into   the   daily   setting   up   exercises, 
drills,  games  and  gymnasium  work. 

8.  Take  at  least  one  complete  bath  every  week. 
Methods  and  food  that  will  help  to  obtain  a  white  card  are  given. 

Methods. 

Three  days  a  week  the  regular  teacher  of  the  class  gives  physical 
instruction,  and  the  other  two  days  the  special  physical  instructor 
drills  them  in  the  gymnasium.  In  the  upper  grades,  the  boys  and 
girls  are  separated  for  gymnasium  work.  Nearly  all  of  the  class 
rooms  have  upon  the  walls  wise  sayings  such  as  these:  "Self  control 
is  essential  to  happiness,"  "Win  with  fairness  and  lose  with  a  smile." 
It  was  noted  with  approval  that  in  certain  schools  each  grade  had 
its  own  library,  suited  to  its  mental  attainment. 

The  2,000  teachers  of  the  city  all  have  some  training  along  all 
lines  and  their  work  is  made  more  efficient  by  supervision  in  each 
department.  The  fine  co-operation  with  supervisors  is  marked. 
A  pupil's  hot  school  lunch  is  provided  at  cost  and  a  teachers' 
cafeteria  and  lunch  room  add  comfort  and  convenience  to  their 
busy  days. 

The  Junior  High  School. 

The  aim  of  this  school,  which  is  meeting  a  great  need,  is  to  keep 
the  big  boys  and  girls  in  school  longer  and  to  better  prepare  them 
to  take  their  place  in  life.     School  statistics  prove  the  wisdom  of 
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this  plan.  Where  formerly  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  con- 
tinued after  completing  the  sixth  grade,  now  there  are  over  90 
per  cent,  going  on  to  the  Junior  High  School.  Evidently  the 
psychology  of  the  plan  is  correct,  and  these  big  children  do  not 
think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  attend  a  high  school,  though 
they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  carry  on  in  the  public  school  where 
the  studies  were  less  vital  to  their  budding  ambitions.  Here  the 
last  two  years  of  regular  public  school  work  and  the  first  year  of 
high  school  are  taken  up. 

The  first  year  in  this  school  is  a  period  of  adjustment  and  explora- 
tion, giving  the  pupil  an  opportunity  of  finding  himself.  He  is 
closely  observed  by  the  teachers.  They  try  to  find  his  special 
ability.  They  also  keep  in  touch  with  his  home  through  the  year, 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  best  possible  understanding  of  him  to 
bear  upon  the  choice  of  his  vocation,  and  the  necessary  turn  of  his 
training  in  that  direction. 

Through  the  following  year  this  is  kept  in  mind,  and  physical 
training,  health  instruction  and  self-government  are  given  an 
important  place  with  his  book  work.  Club  work  and  other  school 
organizations  are  made  to  present  as  far  as  possible  the  contacts 
and  problems  of  real  life  of  citizens,  teaching  self-control,  leader- 
ship, initiation,  service,  and  getting  along  with  others,  the  initial 
step  in  good  citizenship. 

The  girls  and  boys  have  separate  gymnasiums  with  a  man  to 
instruct  the  boys  and  a  woman  the  girls.  A  fine  swimming  pool 
and  electric  hair  driers  are  a  great  joy  to  all.  The  individual 
dressing  rooms  opposite  the  shower  baths  are  an  excellent  idea. 

Not  a  Continuation  School. 

The  Junior  High  School  differs  from  the  continuation  school 
in  that  its  pupils  must  attend  all  the  time,  while  the  continuation 
work  demands  only  part  time  attendance,  if  so  desired.  As  in 
England  and  in  Canada,  the  School  Attendance  Act  is  gradually 
raising  the  school  age.  The  year  ending  September,  1922,  it  was 
sixteen  years;  by  September,  1923,  it  will  be  seventeen,  and  by 
September,  1924,  it  will  be  raised  to  eighteen  years.  If  impossible 
to  attend,  a  pupil  must  get  a  permit  until  he  is  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

This  will  mean  much  in  raising  the  standard  of  education  for  all 
citizens,  native  and  foreign,  for  the  Junior  High  School  is  obliged 
to  follow  the  course  of  study  for  the  city's  schools,  but  marks  for 
every  month  are  determined  by  class  recitation  and  by  tests. 
Promotion  is  made  by  subjects.  If  deficient  in  mathematics, 
some  subject  in  which  the  pupil  excels  is  dropped,  he  attends  make- 
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up  classes.  In  this  way  he  passes  from  public  to  high  school  work 
without  the  trial  of  passing  the  entrance  examination,  which  so 
often  if  he  fails  decides  him  to  leave  school  forever  rather  than  go 
back  over  the  year's  work  with  younger  pupils  and  try  again 
next  year.  By  our  Ontario  system,  we  lose  many  students  at  this 
time,  and  life  work  is  often  given  a  serious  twist. 

Health  Clubs. 

Each  class  has  a  health  club.  Every  morning  a  few  minutes 
are  given  to  inspection  of  hands,  teeth  and  general  appearance. 
The  officers  of  the  club  report  twice  a  week,  noting  temperature 
of  rooms,  carefully  attended  hands,  nails,  teeth  and  general  appear- 
ance. They  must  know  those  who  do  not  drink  tea  or  coffee, 
and  questions  on  these  points  must  be  answered  upon  honour. 

The  carefully  worked-out  health  programmes  of  Rochester  and 
other  schools  of  the  United  States  must  undoubtedly  be  most 
important  factors  in  building  up  a  nation  of  physically  strong 
men  and  women,  for  beginning  as  it  does  at  the  very  entrance  to 
school  life,  health  habits  become  as  necessary  a  part  of  life  as 
reading  and  writing. 

The  successful  working  out  of  these  practical  plans  bring  nearer 
the  ideal  of  education  for  the  whole  child,  mentally,  morally, 
physically,  and  socially. 

Home  Science. 

In  the  Rochester  system  each  school  must  have  its  own  House- 
hold Science  equipment.  They  consider  it  a  false  economy  to 
have  only  a  few  centres  for  this  teaching,  with  pupils  coming  and 
going  from  several  schools.  They  have  long  outgrown  the  plan 
at  one  time  popular  of  having  individual  gas  burners  on  which 
each  pupil  prepares  a  very  small  quantity  of  food  When  it  came 
to  the  test  of  practical  home  application  of  what  the  pupil  was 
learning  at  school,  she  was  seldom  able  to  increase  her  supplies  to 
family  size  in  proper  proportion,  and  failure  and  discouragement 
followed.  To  prevent  this  recurrence  Rochester  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  replaced  the  individual  burner,  so  wasteful  and  unpractical, 
with  the  real  family  range  and  work  table.  The  food  prepared  is 
not  wasted,  but  is  served  as  the  hot  school  lunch.  In  New  Zealand 
this  practical  plan  for  the  average  family  meal,  has  always  been 
followed  and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory.  The  Home  Science 
teachers  are  enthusiastic  about  the  opportunity  of  teaching  practical 
home-making  under  conditions  similar  to  those  met  in  the  average 
home.  The  course  covers  also  health  diets,  invalid  cookery, 
meat  and  vegetable  buying,  economy  cuts  and  how  to  use  them. 
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family  budgeting  and  other  branches  of  home-making  that  every 
housekeeper  should  understand.  The  guests  appreciated  the 
opportunity  of  observing  these  facilities  for  progressive  practical 
education  and  also  enjoyed  the  gracious  hospitality  extended  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Tuesday,  April  3rd. — Morning  Session. 
Recommendations  Adopted. 

1.  Miss  BinzeVs  Address: — "Prevention  and  Cure."  It  was  de- 
cided to  mimeograph  copies  of  "Prevention  and  Cure"  to  send  to 
every  association  with  the  suggestion  that  they  should  consider 
making  copies  for  wider  circulation  and  study. 

2.  Kindergarten  Training: — Correspondence  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  O.E.A.  and  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  was  submitted.  The  Executive  resolved, 
in  the  terms  of  resolution  endorsed  at  last  convention,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  so  amend  the  regulations  as  to  require  a  longer  and 
more  thorough  training.  The  Executive  approved  of  the  proposal 
of  summer  courses,  but  rather  as  refreshers  for  teachers  already 
at  work  than  as  substitutes  for  a  normal  course  of  training. 

3.  Extensions  of  the  Home  and  School  Movement: — It  was  decided 
that  a  letter  be  sent  to  British  Columbia  Parent-Teacher  Association 
asking  their  co-operation  at  the  Easter  Convention  in  considering 
the  formation  of  a  National  Home  and  School  Organization.  It 
was  also  decided  that  it  be  suggested  to  the  British  Columbia 
P.  T.  A.  that  they  communicate  with  the  Western  Provinces 
(Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba)  asking  their  co-operation, 
and  that  the  Ontario  Federation  will  communicate  with  the  Eastern 
Provinces  (Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.) 

4.  Books  in  Schools: — Mr.  Martyn,  of  Stratford  Normal  School, 
submitted  a  plan  by  which  the  Home  and  School  Clubs  should 
recognize  their  responsibility  to  help  in  the  provision  of  good 
books  and  in  fostering  the  habit  of  reading.  He  paid  tribute  to  the 
work  being  done  by  many  teachers — often  under  difficulties.  He 
gave  the  answers  of  many  teachers  to  the  question  "In  your  opinion, 
why  are  the  pupils  not  reading  more  good  books?"  These  answers 
suggest  two  principal  reasons:  first,  that  the  books  in  some  school 
libraries  are  not  suitable;  second,  that  the  attitude  of  the  home 
is  not  always  conducive  to  reading.  Mr.  Martyn  suggested 
(a)  that  Home  and  School  Clubs  should  co-operate  with  teachers 
and  boards  by  providing  funds  for  really  suitable  books  (to  be 
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approved  by  the  inspector),  (b)  That  the  Federation  issue  lists 
of  books  suitable  for  different  ages,  for  circulation  among  parents. 
Arrangements  might  be  made  with  booksellers  to  stock  these 
books,  (c)  A  campaign  of  education  of  parents  to  bring  home  to 
them  the  value  of  reading  and  telling  stories  and  setting  up  a  habit 
of  reading  good  books. 

The  Executive  resolved  to  procure  and  circulate  lists  and  to 
recommend  the  purchase  of  books  as  a  worthy  object  to  set  before 
the  clubs. 

A  KINDERGARTEN  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Inspector  N.  R.  McKenzie,  B.A. 
At  Joint  Luncheon  in  the  Kindergarten  Section. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  present  at  this  assembly  of  parents  and 
teachers.  I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  education 
in  Canada  is  the  Home  and  School  Club  here,  and  the  Parent  and 
Teachers'  Association  in  British  Columbia.  There  are  tremendous 
possibilities  in  this  movement  if  wisely  governed.  But  there  are 
also  possiblities  for  harm  if  unwisely  governed.  Generally  speaking 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  in  British  communities  is  on  the  side 
of  common  sense.  This  great  movement  will  make  itself  felt  for 
good  in  every  realm  of  education. 

As  this  is  a  special  Kindergarten  and  Home  and  School  Luncheon , 
I  shall  read  some  extracts  from  an  American  journal,  "The  Kinder- 
garten and  First  Grade."  The  article  is  by  an  American  lady, 
and  is  entitled  "A  New  Zealand  Kindergarten:  an  Ideal  made 
Real."  It  certainly  means  something  when  an  American  will 
write  in  an  American  magazine  saying  that  a  New  Zealand  organiza- 
tion is  better  than  anything  in  the  United  States;  and  I  think  she 
is  an  extremely  broad-minded  person.  It  happens  that  this  par- 
ticular Kindergarten  is  in  my  own  town,  Auckland,  built  on  what 
used  to  be  a  slum.  A  wealthy  man  bought  up  the  slums  and  turned 
the  back  section  into  a  park  and  built  the  Kindergarten  which  the 
lady  says  is  ideal. 

"It  was  while  visiting  in  far-away  New  Zealand  that  I  discovered 
something  of  interest  exceeding  anything  of  its  kind  in  our  own 
beautiful  country.  Some  one  there  has  the  deep,  love  and  under- 
standing of  children,  for  he  has  endowed  and  caused  to  be  built 
the  most  ideally  equipped  Kindergarten  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  visit.  I  want  to  make  you  see  this  perfect  Paradise  for  children 
because  it  will  appeal  to  the  ideals  of  every  one  of  you.  Built  of 
cement  and  red  brick,  it  is  set  in  a  perfect  park  of  rolling  grounds 
and  walks,  covering  an  acreage  equal  to  one  of  our  city  blocks 
and  double  that  length.     You  would  hold  your  breath  if  such  a 
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place  were  placed  at  your  disposal.  The  wondrous  beauty  of  the 
park  is  magnified  by  the  splendour  of  the  rush  palms  and  other 
trees.  A  large  piece  of  the  grounds  to  the  east  of  the  lovely  build- 
ing has  been  levelled  and  been  packed  hard  as  a  fine  tennis  court; 
there  are  swings,  trapeze,  see-saws,  slides  and  merry-go-rounds 
for  the  children. 

"There  is  a  beautiful  fountain  constructed  of  cement,  and  it  is 
arranged  that  the  water  can  be  changed,  but  in  no  part  is  the 
water  more  than  knee  deep.  A  low,  flat  wall  surrounds  this,  where 
the  children  may  sit  and  cool  their  toes  to  their  hearts'  content. 
The  climate  of  New  Zealand  makes  for  out-door  sports  all  the 
year  round.  Would  you  not  love  just  such  a  playground  for  your 
children?  Of  course,  it  is  a  wildly  impossible  dream,  but  would 
it  not  be  wonderful  to  see  all  our  children  growing  up  in  just  such 
a  children's   Paradise?" 

We  are  giving  great  attention  to  open  air  exercises  in  the 
public  schools,  and  our  new  schools  are  all  practically  open-air 
schools.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  such 
a  low  death  rate  in  New  Zealand,  which  those  connected  with 
nursing  know  is  the  lowest  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

A  MOTHER'S  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs.  Richard  Davidson,  Toronto. 

At  Joint  Luncheon  in  the  Kindergarten  Section. 

"I  am  here  simply  in  the  capacity  of  a  mother  who  has  had 
some  connection  with  the  Kindergarten,  and  as  my  experience 
with  the  Kindergarten  has  been  just  that  of  a  mother  it  is  necessary 
that  I  confine  my  remarks  to  my  experiences  with  my  own  children. 
The  other  day  I  heard  a  young  mother  say,  'I  must  send  one  of 
my  children  to  school  in  the  autumn  and  how  I  do  dread  it.  I 
wish  I  could  keep  them  at  home  and  teach  them.'  My  first  thought 
was  'How  foolish!'  The  next,  I  thought  of  how  my  attitude  had 
changed  in  ten  years,  because  I  had  done  what  this  mother  wanted 
to  do.  I  had  kept  my  girl  at  home  and  tried  conscientiously,  but 
without  any  training  to  bring  some  knowledge  to  her.  I  went  to  a 
certain  store  and  bought  all  kinds  of  things  which  I  thought  would 
help  me  teach  her,  and,  in  fact,  I  borrowed  another  child  to  take 
the  work  with  my  own  child  who  did  not  start  to  school  until  she 
was  eight  or  nine  years  old.  I  might  have  done  the  same  thing 
with  my  second  child  but  a  teacher  in  this  city,  whose  opinions 
I  respect  very  highly,  was  at  my  house  one  day,  and  seeing  my 
second  child  was  much  more  lively  than  the  first,  said,  'This  little 
lad  will  be  ready  for  school  in  the  autumn,'  I  said,  'I  don't  think 
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so;  I  shall  try  and  keep  him  home  as  long  as  I  can  and  teach  him 
myself.'  She  said,  'I  think  you  are  making  a  very  serious  mistake. 
I  can  aways  tell  the  children  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
Kindergarten  training.'  This  remark  of  the  teacher  remained  in 
my  mind;  I  thought  of  it;  I  pondered  it  and  I  thought  'I  wonder 
if  I  am  depriving  my  child  of  something  he  has  a  right  to  have.' 
So  I  sent  him  to  the  Kindergarten.  However,  I  did  not  become 
so  impressed  until  the  third  child  in  the  family  was  ready  for 
Kindergarten.  This  was  after  the  war  when  all  mothers  were 
worn  out  from  the  strain — when  households  had  been  short  of 
help — and  I  did  not  hesitate  a  minute,  but  this  little  lad  was  sent 
to  the  Kindergarten  when  he  was  of  proper  age.  He  was  a  reticent 
child,  more  backward  than  the  others,  and  I  saw  him  respond  to  the 
Kindergarten  just  like  a  flower  opens  up  to  the  sun;  he  loved  it — 
his  fingers  became  trained,  his  imagination  was  quickened,  his 
powers  of  observation  increased  from  day  to  day,  and  I  might 
illustrate  the  effect  it  had  on  him  in  one  experience  with  him. 
One  morning  we  heard  him  up  and  supposed  he  was  dressed  and 
down  at  the  breakfast  table.  When  I  got  down  to  breakfast  he 
was  not  there.  It  was  then  eight  o'clock,  but  at  nine  he  was  still 
not  to  be  found.  I  called  the  Police  Station  to  see  if  they  had 
found  a  stray  child.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the 
school  children  might  have  seen  him  so  I  rang  up  the  principal 
who  said  he  would  inquire  and  let  me  know  in  a  few  minutes.  In 
five  minutes  he  called  me  back  and  said,  'Your  little  boy  is  here  in 
his  class  as  usual.'  I  asked  him  to  send  him  home  to  get  breakfast. 
My  little  son  had  told  me  the  evening  before  'To-morrow  we  are 
going  to  make  the  most  beautiful  things,  the  teacher  told  us'  and 
evidently  that  had  been  on  his  mind  and  he  was  afraid  he  was  going 
to  be  late.  However,  he  developed  greatly;  and  I  think  probably 
I  look  with  joy  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Kindergarten  for  my  small 
girl  who  is  nearly  ready  for  it.  Mothers  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Kindergarten  teachers.  We  cannot  express  in  words 
to  the  Kindergarten  teacher  our  feelings  when  our  little  children 
toddle  round  our  knees.  But  it  is  in  the  way  they  are  received  and 
impressed  by  the  Kindergarten  whether  they  are  going  to  like 
school.  The  child's  character  is  being  enlarged  and  impressed 
by  someone  outside  the  home.  We  owe  much  to  the  Kindergarten 
teachers  for  the  wonderful  work  they  are  carrying  out.  But  they 
are  trained  for  it;  and  I  think  teachers  should  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  mothers  because  we  are  the  one  class  of  people  not 
trained  for  our  jobs.  Most  of  us  have  been  trained  for  everything 
else,  but  the  vocation  we  have  chosen  and  we  make  a  great  many 
mistakes.  Most  Kindergarteners  can  correct  these  mistakes 
which  we  make  simply  because  we  are  mothers.     It  is  up  to  the 
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Kindergarten  teachers  to  be  lenient  with  the  mothers  in  their 
district  and  perhaps  try  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  mothers  to  the 
mistakes  they  are  making,  and  strengthen  motherhood  by  advising 
and  helping.  Take  a  young,  inexperienced  mother  with  her  first 
child,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  what  the  wise  Kindergarten 
teacher  can  do  for  her.  Every  mother  of  twenty-one,  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  is  not  as  trained  or  as  serious  as  she  might  be,  and 
I  appeal  to  you  Kindergarteners  to  open  your  arms  to  the  mother, 
and  to  help  her  bear  her  burdens.  If  the  Kindergarteners  will  do 
that  the  Home  and  School  Clubs  are  established,  and  I  feel  that  the 
mother  hearts  will  so  open  to  Kindergarteners  that  they  will  be 
willing  to  line  up  behind  almost  anything  a  Kindergarten  teacher 
wants.  I  feel,  as  a  mother,  that  we  mothers  as  a  body  are  deeply 
indebted  to  our  Kindergarten  teachers." 

Tuesday,  April  3rd — Afternoon  Session. 

Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Joint  Session  of  Home  and  School  and  School  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education  Sections. 

Address  by  Miss  A.  M.  Connor,  Department  of  Public  Health, 
Toronto.     Subject,  "Pre-school  Care  of  the  Child." 

Health  education  should  be  begun  at  early  age,  and  in  the  home. 
Medical  inspection  should  begin  with  expectant  mother,  and  should 
follow  the  child  from  time  of  birth,  through  the  home,  and  through 
school.  It  depends  on  the  parents  whether  children  are  healthy, 
or  whether  they  are  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  lack  of 
early  care  and  training.  It  is  not  possible  later  to  repair  the  harm 
done  to  children  during  pre-school  years.  Character  is  formed 
during  first  six  or  seven  years.  Children  learn  a  great  deal 
between  two  and  six  years  of  age.  It  is  claimed  that  idleness 
among  children,  besides  causing  much  mischief,  undermines  the 
character  and  develops  bad  habits.  The  country  child  always 
has  small  tasks  to  do  and  it  is  better  so.  The  city  boy  is  idle,  but 
the  city  girl  generally  assists  in  the  home.  Children  should  not  be 
given  heavy  tasks  or  responsibility.  After  a  child  enters  school  the 
teacher  cannot  in  five  hours  a  day,  two  hundred  days  a  year, 
give  all  the  training  necessary.  She  can  only  supplement  what 
has  already  been  done.  During  pre-school  years,  children  must 
have,  in  order  to  be  strong  and  healthy:  plenty  of  fresh  air;  whole- 
some suitable  food;  plenty  of  sleep;  attention  to  teeth  from  three 
years  onward;  care  of  the  ears.  Communicable  diseases,  with  the 
exception  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  smallpox,  are  lightly  con- 
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sidered,  yet  measles  cause  more  deaths  than  scarlet  fever.  It  is 
only  possible  to  stamp  out  these  diseases  when  each  father  and 
mother  takes  proper  precaution  to  prevent  them  spreading  to  other 
people,  and  to  their  own  family.  Each  child  on  entering  school 
reveals  to  the  teacher  the  kind  of  home  from  which  he  comes. 
The  normal  child  comes  from  the  home  where  the  hours  of  rest, 
diet,  etc.,  are  enforced,  and  that  child  will  be  successful. 

Address  by  Miss  Cartwright,  Physical  Director  for  Women  at 
McGill  University,  Montreal.     Subject  "Physical  Education."* 

What  is  physical  education?  The  understanding  and  right 
application  of  all  physical  conditions  necessary  to  healthy  life. 
Main  object  is  to  develop  and  maintain  a  healthy  body.  Even  in 
these  comparatively  advanced  days,  confusion  is  still  made  between 
physical  education  and  the  performance  of  a  special  type  or  system 
of  exercises.  We  need  good  muscular  development  and  posture; 
good  nerve  development  and  control ;  good  hygienic  living.  School 
life  and  home  environment  contribute  their  share;  good  ventila- 
tion; cleanliness;  good  food;  seasonable  clothes,;  rest;  healthy 
recreation;  work  in  wholesome  surrounding;  all  these  act  and  re-act 
on  the  human  mind,  but  a  system  of  exercises  carried  out  under 
expert  supervision  cannot  keep  a  child  or  adult  in  perfect  health 
unless  other  laws  are  observed  too.  Why  do  children  in  town  and 
rural  districts  need  physical  education?  If  our  existence  necessi- 
tated physical  expenditure  to  obtain  food,  etc.,  there  would  be 
little  need  for  physical  exercises  but,  owing  to  conditions  in  which 
we  live,  physical  education  is  necessary.  Problems  in  town  and 
rural  schools:  All  school  children  should  be  medically  examined. 
Those  showing  defects  on  examination  should  be  looked  after  until 
cured.  Women  at  McGill  at  the  first  medical  examination  are 
classified  as  follows:  (a)  Fit  for  any  form  of  exercise;  (b)  All  but 
the  most  strenuous;  (c)  Limited  work  only;  (d)  Temporarily  unfit; 
(e)  To  do  no  exercises  at  all.  All  children  should  be  required  to 
learn  gymnastics  at  school,  and  where  possible  the  activities  should 
be  outdoors.  All  school  and  university  students  should  know 
rudiments  of  major  and  minor  sports.  In  Canada,  few  city  play- 
grounds; majority  of  city  schools  have  no  playground.  This  is 
necessary  when  we  consider  our  ever-increasing  immigrant  foreign 
population.  Physical  work  in  schools  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
curing  bad  play.  Now  is  the  time  for  educational  authorities  to 
be  alive  to  the  educational  situation  and  its  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  men  should  be  able 
to  teach  exercises  to  women  with  the  understanding  possible  to 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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women  teachers.  Every  high  school  should  have  an  instructor 
whose  general  education  is  guarantee  of  equal  standing  with 
other  members  of  staff  competent  in  the  standards  of  the  school. 
Children  need  treatment  adapted  to  age  and  physique.  Every 
Normal  School  needs  instructor  to  train  teachers  to  make  greatest 
use  of  personal  and  public  hygienic  exercises  for  the  different 
conditions  of  town  and  rural  schools.  Each  district  needs  a 
Physical  Education  Instructor  or  Supervisor.  Many  teachers 
may  have  limited  experience  of  subject  and  need  expert  supervision. 
The  instructors  would  need  intimate  knowledge  of  applied  anatomy, 
physiology,  hygiene,  etc.  This  knowledge  is  not  obtained  in  six 
weeks'  or  two  months'  course.  These  short  courses  only  touch 
the  edge  of  the  work  and  are  stepping  stones.  Short  course 
teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  status,  should  be  supervised  by 
experts.  Posittons  should  be  filled  by  persons  with  two  or  three 
years'  training.  Another  problem  is  medical  inspection  in  schools. 
This  should  be  closely  co-related  with  physical  training.  There 
should  be  medical  inspection  and  nursing  service  in  city  schools. 
Medical  inspection  is  not  adequate  until  every  child  is  overhauled 
three  times  a  school  year.  We  need  more  specialized  training 
for  doctors  who  undertake  medical  inspection.  This  will  ultimately 
be  the  field  for  women  doctors.  Corrective  gymnastics  and 
exercises  should  form  part  of  curriculum  for  all  children.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  syllabus  of  physical  exercises  as  adopted  by  the 
Strathcona  Trust  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  experts 
for  revision.  The  book  was  constructed  for  public  schools,  and 
not  for  high  schools.  The  reduction  in  the  amount  required  by 
the  trust  for  the  course  shows  that  the  book  needs  revision. 

Wednesday,  April  4th. 

Address  by  Major  Cowles,  Chief  Attendance  Officer  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Address  at  Joint  Luncheon  with  Supervising 
and  Training  Department. 

It  gives  me  an  opportunity  to-day  to  say  something  of  what  the 
Home  and  School  Organizations  have  done.  They  have  made  a  great 
improvement  in  school  attendance  in  Ontario  the  last  few  years. 
Irregular  attendance  is  not  necessarily  a  disease  of  children,  but 
the  symptoms  of  disease. 

There  are  many  causes  why  children  avoid  school,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  School  Attendance  Officer  to  discover  and  remove  cause. 
Many  of  these  officers  in  Ontario  are  underpaid,  overworked,  but 
trying  to  do  all  they  should  do;  but  into  the  breach  the  Home 
and  School  Organizations  have  stepped  and  have  assisted  wonder- 
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fully.  In  one  case,  the  teacher  failed  to  understand  a  certain 
child,  and  created  hostile  feeling,  this  feeling  reflected  by  parents, 
result  irregular  attendance.  Home  and  School  Organizations 
can  and  do  remove  such  causes  by  better  relationship.  Another 
case:  school  buildings  and  premises  dark  and  dull.  Children 
from  nice  bright  homes  cannot  be  blamed  for  staying  away  when 
small  excuse  can  be  found.  Home  and  School  Clubs  assist  by 
improving  grounds  and  building,  making  them  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive. Poverty  is  also  one  cause  of  irregularity.  Those  who  would 
live  on  the  earnings  of  the  children  are  changed  by  this  organization, 
and  make  possible  better  schooling  of  the  children.  A  critical 
period  of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  is  now  passing. 
The  Home  and  School  Organization  is  doing  much  to  secure  a 
continuation  of  that  law  and  thereby  provide  for  the  present 
youth  of  our  land  and  a  high  standard  of  education  existing  for 
all.  We  are  a  democratic  people — anyone  may  hold  high  position, 
no  one  is  debarred  from  occupying  high  position  if  he  can  command 
the  confidence  of  his  fellows.  The  Adolescent  School  Attendance 
Act  already  shows  effect  of  high  educational  level,  young  people 
growing  up  will  later  on  assume  responsibilities.  At  present  we 
have  scattered  throughout  the  Province,  fifth  form  and  continu- 
ation schools,  some  consolidated  schools  and  rural  high  schools. 
In  a  group  of  three  schools,  additional  classes  could  be  held  in 
agriculture,  manual  training,  household  science,  etc.  From  other 
sections,  older  pupils  may  come  to  these  three  schools  for  instruction. 
The  teachers  would  become  itinerant  teachers.  Agriculture  at 
school  "A";  manual  training  at  school  "B";  domestic  science 
at  school  "C";  or  would  move  from  school  to  school  so  each  school 
would  have  the  benefit  of  special  instruction.  Ordinary  teachers 
in  this  special  school  might  take  the  regular  classes  in  English, 
etc.  The  details  would  have  to  be  worked  out,  possible  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued  and  accomplished  might  have  value  in  the 
O.  A.  C.  or  Macdonald,  or  such  other  places  of  learning.  I  submit 
this  plan  in  the  hope  that  it  may  form  a  basis  of  study  for  provincial 
and  local  organizations,  so  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  your  delibera- 
tions. 

Address  by  Dr.  Parmelee,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education, 
Province  of  Quebec,  at  Joint  Luncheon  with  Supervising  and 
Training  Department. 

I  came  here  with  a  selfish  feeling,  wanting  to  meet  some  leaders 
of  education  in  Toronto.  I  have  no  particular  message  to  give 
you,  but  might  give  some  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.     Either  is  very  complicated, 
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both  full  of  merits,  still  both  have  defects.  I  was  struck  with  the 
fact  that  you  have  in  Ontario  such  a  well  organized  body  of  people 
making  the  home  interests  in  the  school  and  enlisting  their  interest 
and  sympathy,  and  I  hope  intellectual  sympathy  of  all  classes  in 
the  community.  The  view  that  the  ordinary  person,  fairly  intelli- 
gent and  fairly  well  educated  sometimes  takes  of  the  duty  of  teacher 
and  school  is  astonishing.  First,  they  assume  school  will  do 
everything  to  bring  the  child  into  right  relations  with  society, 
and  with  morals.  Their  education,  moral  training,  physical  train- 
ing, practically  are  handed  over  to  the  school  room;  and  when  none 
of  this  is  accepted,  the  public  points  its  finger  to  the  school  and 
says  it  has  failed  to  do  all  manner  of  things.  Time  given  to  educa- 
tion of  pupils  in  schoolroom  is  insignificant  compared  with  waking 
hours  of  a  child's  life.  School  day  is  five  hours.  School  year 
200  days.  Annual  attendance  probably  182^  days.  Conse- 
quently, school  attendance  five  hours  a  day,  half  a  year,  or  23^ 
hours  a  day  whole  year,  on  an  average.  Teacher  is  expected  to 
take  a  child  six  years  old,  during  2^  hours  a  day  of  school  life, 
make  an  educated  citizen  out  of  the  material  handed  over;  it 
cannot  be  done.  Education  is  too  large  a  problem.  Habits  are 
slow  growing  and  unless  there  is  harmony  of  purpose  between 
parents  and  teachers  and  strong  public  opinion  in  favour  of  educa- 
tion and  school  discipline,  any  educational  system  will  be  a  failure, 
measured  by  reasonable  ideas.  In  Quebec,  there  is  no  com- 
pulsory Attendance  Act,  but  we  have  strong  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  school  attendance.  (I  am  in  favour  of  the  compulsory 
method.)  Public  opinion  means  strength,  and  sending  the  child 
to  school  seems  to  be  "the  thing  to  do."  In  rural  parts  of  Quebec 
it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  to  put  into  effect  compulsory  education 
act.  One  thing  which  makes  a  difference  in  the  course  of  study  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec — there  we  are  a  bi-lingual  country.  The 
French  came  here,  pre-empted  the  soil,  were  discoverers,  pioneers 
in  state  building,  some  were  speculators,  some  later  were  speculators, 
and  the  country  went  to  ruin  under  that  sort  of  thing.  In  the 
Province  of  Quebec  there  are  two  and  a  half  million  people  who 
speak  French  as  native  tongue.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  for 
English-speaking  population  to  be  able  to  speak  French.  Business 
and  personal  and  social  conditions  and  culture  demand  it.  The 
broadening  influence  of  two  languages  and  two  literatures  demands 
study  of  second  language.  The  French,  in  studying  a  second 
language,  should  always  study  English,  it  appears  to  me.  A 
Frenchman  knows  that  97  per  cent,  of  population  of  this  continent 
is  English-speaking,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  teach  his 
children  to  speak  the  English  tongue.  If,  in  Quebec,  we  are  going 
to  learn  the  other  language,  we  must  learn  it  as  a  spoken  language, 
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not  written.  However,  our  ideals  are  the  same,  and  I  am  glad  to 
notice  that  everywhere  in  Canada  there  is  a  growing  conviction 
that  school  life  cannot  itself  and  alone  be  sufficient  education  for 
the  children,  that  outside  organizations  of  all  sorts  are  coming  in 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  school  and  hope  to  relieve  school  of 
much  time  which  should  be  given  to  intellectual  subjects.  Ontario 
Adolescent  Act  was  an  Act  of  a  people  who  really  believe  in  educa- 
tion, and  believe  no  child  at  age  fourteen  has  received  that  char- 
acter formation,  training,  settled  habit  of  mind,  thought  and  work, 
and  whatever  the  fate  of  the  Act,  it  is  sure  to  be  worked  out  in 
such  a  way  that  your  school  attendance  will  be  larger  than  it  is. 
This  should  be  the  law  all  over  Canada  and  many  other 
places. 

Thursday,  April  5th — Morning  Session. 

HOME  MAKING. 

Miss  Helen  Goodspeed,  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

{Head  of  the  Home  Economics  Department). 

"I  am  glad  to  speak  to  this  meeting  because  you  are  mothers 
and  come  in  close  contact  with  problems  we  are  discussing  in  our 
home  economics  meetings.  About  a  month  ago,  talking  to  a 
group  of  teachers  in  Atlantic  City,  I  gave  them  'First  Things 
First'  in  the  teaching  of  home-making  to  boys  and  girls.  Home- 
making  belongs  to  both  sexes.  In  the  'Ladies  Home  Journal' 
there  is  a  series  of  articles  running,  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
entitled  'Twelve  Tests  of  Character.'  What  are  first  things 
first  in  home-making?  I  believe  the  home  of  yesterday  which 
has  been  written  about  in  poetry  and  prose  is  a  sentimental  thing, 
a  thing  of  the  past;  we  will  have  to  build  a  new  ideal  that  meets 
the  needs  of  to-day  because  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  we  built  or  dream  ideal  of  'home.'  We  used  to  say 
'Woman's  place  is  in  the  home.'  We  now  need  the  woman  as  much 
outside  the  home,  and  the  home  is  better  for  it.  We  used  to  feel 
the  daughter  of  the  house  should  spend  her  time  in  the  home, 
but  we  know  that  it  is  not  possible  the  way  things  are  to-day. 
All  this  was  intensified  by  the  war,  and  the  work  girls  and  women 
did  then,  which  showed  them  responsibility,  and  opportunities, 
and  showed  what  women  can  do  in  the  world  to-day.  If  this  is 
true,  and  we  admit  these  changes  have  taken  place,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  a  new  ideal  for  the  home,  I  think  these  are  the  first  things 
in  home-making.  Home-making  is  a  co-operative  undertaking. 
Homes  cannot  be  built  by  women  alone.  Home  is  not  home  unless 
built  by  the  joint  effort  and  service  of  every  member  of  the  family. 
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Little  children  should  be  taught  this,  'We  love  the  things  we  do 
for,'  whether  things  or  people.  Boys  and  girls  who  do  not  exert 
one  bit  of  energy  towards  the  making  of  home  do  not  love  the 
home.  Mothers  and  home-making  teachers  should  recognize  this 
as  a  natural  law.  Send  roots  into  the  home  and  make  it  a  place 
to  work  for.  To-day  many  boys  and  girls  live  in  their  homes  in 
a  temporary  way.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  home 
building  for  the  future.  Building  up  of  different  ideas  in  this 
relation  is  dependent  on  mother  and  her  attitude  towards  the  work 
that  can  be  done  by  children  in  the  home.  Tied  up  with  this 
natural  tendency  to  love  things  we  work  for  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us  to  become  attached  to  things  we  have  sacrificed 
to  get.  Some  women  have  sacrificed  for  the  home  itself,  and  the 
things  in  it,  and  become  so  attached  to  them  that  they  lose  their 
sense  of  relative  values  in  respect  to  these  things.  We  must  be  careful 
about  this  in  home-making.  Children  feel  the  same  regarding 
these  things  as  older- people  and  do  not  do  wrong  purposely.  A 
little  girl  entertaining  her  friend  at  tea  in  her  mother's  absence, 
broke  one  of  the  best  cups.  The  frightened  little  guest  exclaimed, 
'What  will  your  mother  say.'  With  surprise  at  her  fear  the  little 
hostess  replied,  'Oh,  my  mother  will  comfort  me.'  Things  are 
for  our  happiness  more  than  anything  else.  One  of  our  new  methods 
of  teaching  is  called  'the  project  method'  because  we  must  call  it 
something.  We  go  into  homes  and  select  real  life  problems  which 
must  be  solved,  take  them  into  the  schools  and  try  to  throw  some 
light  on  them.  Example:  a  young  girl  of  fourteen  who  was 
motherless,  had  to  bring  up  three  children;  she  was  still  of  school 
age  and  forced  by  law  to  go  to  school.  Two  of  the  younger  children 
also  had  to  go  to  school;  baby  had  to  be  taken  care  of  during  the 
day.  Before  going  to  school  in  the*  morning  the  little  girl  of 
fourteen  got  the  other  two  ready  for  school,  took  baby  to  a  neigh- 
bour's for  the  day,  after  doing  the  necessary  tasks  around  the  house. 
This  is  a  very  live  problem.  This  is  teaching  through  the  medium 
of  life  situations.  What  does  this  little  girl  need  to  know  in  order 
to  get  the  smaller  children  ready  for  school,  and  to  give  them  the 
right  kind  of  food  before  going  to  school?  What  should  the  baby 
be  fed?  What  can  we  teach  Frances  about  doing  the  work  quickly 
and  efficiently  so  she  will  be  able  to  stand  the  work  as  well  as  her 
school  work?  This  is  of  tremendous  value  from  the  personal 
element  point  of  view.  Girls  are  much  interested  in  real  life 
and  cannot  do  enough  to  meet  such  situations.  Through  their 
interest  they  help  very  much.  'Feeding  the  baby'  is  taught  in 
one  school  on  project  basis.  School  nurse  co-operated  with  project 
teachers  and  gave  names  of  families  who  had  little  babies,  and  had 
no  knowledge  of  feeding  babies  properly.     They  were  among  the 
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poorest  families  in  the  city.  Junior  girls  in  high  schools  taking 
nutrition  course,  prepared  the  food  in  the  schools,  and  it  was  sent 
out  in  big  basket  daily — the  school  called  it  social  service  work. 
This  is  project  work.  Sometimes  the  boys  carried  the  food  to  the 
homes;  sometimes  the  girls  did  it,  sometimes  the  families  called  for 
it.  If  you  once  get  the  project  point  of  view,  that  is  the  right 
attitude  towards  home-making.  We  have  more  problems  than 
we  can  handle,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  way  of  attacking  the 
education  of  home-making  will  do  much  towards  building  the  right 
kind  of  home,  the  dignifying  of  the  processes  that  make  for  good 
home-making,  and  it  is  also  going  to  revolutionize  our  ideas  of 
education." 

Thursday,  April  5th. 

RECREATION"  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  AT  THE  O.A.C.,  GUELPH 
Dr.  Annie  Ross,  Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph. 

"I  appreciate  the  compliment  of  your  President  in  asking  me  to 
talk  informally  of  my  work.  When  I  graduated  in  medicine  my 
theory  of  the  bigger  things  to  do  was  to  fight  disease.  After  a 
while  I  thought  it  was  to  prevent  disease.  Still  later  I  found  it 
was  Child  Study  of  Hygiene.  In  Macdonald,  we  cannot  separate 
the  work  into  physical,  mental,  moral,  etc.,  because  we  cannot  tell 
where  one  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins.  When  I  talk  to  my 
students  about  the  baby,  another  instructor  tells  them  about 
dressing  it,  and  another  about  feeding.  When  I  am  talking  about 
child  study,  in  the  gymnasium  they  will  have  games  of  repetition 
and  competitive  games  to  develop  those  instincts.  This  year 
they  wanted  a  Russian  dance.  I  said  'They  are  not  pretty.' 
However,  they  wanted  them  so  the  Professor  of  English  gave  a 
talk  on  Russia;  on  the  Victrola  we  put  on  some  of  the  Russian 
composers,  and  tried  to  focus  the  work  all  together.  In  a  con- 
solidated school  across  the  campus  is  a  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. I  am  always  willing  to  go  into  the  school  and  give  them 
physical  training  because  I  see  what  joy  it  causes  them.  They 
say  'This  is  play.'  The  teacher  said  'The  boys  have  not  been 
behaving  very  well.'  I  said  'Have  you  been  working  them  very 
hard?'  The  answer  was  'No.'  But  I  knew.  I  had  come  in 
at  the  psychological  moment.  Children  struggle  against  their 
teachers,  against  their  parents,  and  always  against  themselves; 
they  are  struggling  to  get  control  of  themselves.  We  should  help 
them.  John  Wesley  used  to  say  that  he  wanted  to  get  up  early  in 
the  morning,  but  himself  did  not  like  to  get  up.  So  he  said  'John 
Wesley,  you  may  lie  here  if  you  like,  but  I  am  going  to  get  up.'  .  .  . 
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1  said  to  those  boys,  'We  will  take  for  our  work  to-day  I  am  the 
captain  of  my  soul.'  The  teacher  said  his  idea  was  for  formal 
gymnastics  then.  It  is  not  always  best  so.  A  boy  said  to  me  one 
day,  'The  girls  are  putting  on  something;  they  are  all  dolled  up, 
and  they  are  leaving  us  out.'  I  said,  'What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?'  He  said,  'Give  us  a  step  dance.'  We  decided  we  would 
have  the  Irish  lilt.  I  knew  there  were  several  mothers  there  who 
were  Irish.  I  told  him  to  ask  his  mother  how  they  danced  it, 
how  they  dressed  for  it,  and  what  music  they  had.  They  said 
they  had  no  music,  'just  lilted  for  it.'  We  had  our  lilt,  and  every- 
body had  a  fine  time.  In  the  gynmasium  young  women  should 
not  take  gymnastics  only  for  their  own  health;  they  must  take  it 
to  be  of  service.  Our  young  women  are  training  for  leaders,  and 
we  send  them  down  to  this  consolidated  school  to  try  their  teach- 
ing there.  From  this  school  came  a  request  from  the  Athletic 
Committee  to  help  them.  All  classes  are  represented  on  this 
committee,  a  butcher,  a  Cambridge  man,  a  teacher,  a  baker,  a 
farmer.  We  decided  the  best  way  to  teach  the  educational  value 
of  athletics  was  to  have  some  game,  so  we  put  the  whole  club 
through  the  athletics  themselves.  I  said  to  my  girls,  'I  want  you 
to  go  down  there  and  put  on  plays,  games,  dances,  etc.,  to  teach 
them  the  educational  value  of  athletics.'  First  you  need  a  good 
mix-up  game  to  get  them  acquainted.  Then  a  test  for  capable 
hands.  Then  a  test  for  level-headedness.  The  affair  was  held  in 
a  small  room.  Good  results,  because  Chairman,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  remarked  'We  must  have  more  room  than 
this,'  and  they  soon  got  it.  In  Brampton  the  Junior  Association 
girls  met  together  for  an  afternoon  and  sent  to  us  asking  us  to 
come  and  teach  folk  dancing,  games,  etc.  In  the  fourth  year  at 
Macdonald,  out  of  a  class  of  140,  nearly  all  are  returned  men. 
One  said,  'We  are  fed  up  on  social  life  here.  We  do  have  dances, 
but  the  girls  get  all  dressed  up,  and  so  on,  and  we  returned  men 
would  like  something  simple.  Can  you  give  us  any  ideas?'  So 
they  came  over  one  evening  and  we  had  the  old-fashioned  Lancers 
and  old-fashioned  country  dances.  They  also  took  hikes,  etc., 
this  is  still  going  on.  In  summer  we  have  from  400  to  500  school 
teachers,  mostly  rural.  In  our  recreation  I  try  to  give  those  young 
women  what  they  want.  We  do  not  encourage  spectators;  every- 
body must  play.  One  day  last  summer  320  people  engaged  in 
sports  for  two  hours — plays,  games,  etc.,  that  they  could  take 
back  to  their  schools.  After  dinner,  32  nuns  were  with  us;  they 
loved  to  see  the  folk  dances  and  wrote  it  down  to  teach  when  they 
got  back.  That  day  the  rural  leaders  were  in  session  and  they 
wanted  to  see  the  folk  dances.  On  one  side  we  had  the  nuns;  on 
the  other  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  etc.     In  the  centre  the 
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young  ladies  performing  the  dances.  Then  in  came  Canon  Cody, 
who  was  then  Minister  of  Education.  He  watched  awhile  and 
then  said,  'What  is  this?'  I  said,  'I  call  this  the  sanction  of  the 
church.'  Each  school  teacher  took  a  clergyman  and  took  a  few 
steps  of  the  dance;  then  I  called  'Hold  that  position  for  a  moment,' 
and  the  photographer  took  a  picture.  When  he  sent  me  the 
finished  picture  he  called  it  'The  teachers  and  the  preachers  meet 
together  and  the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all'." 

April  5th — Morning  Session 

Greetings  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Elliott,  Kingston,  Past  President  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association: 

"Every  day  in  every  way  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  unlimited  possibilities  there  are  for  the  Home  and 
School  Clubs  to  operate  in  Ontario.  I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the 
papers  that  you  were  thinking  of  branching  out  and  embracing  the 
whole  Dominion  as  your  field  of  operation.  It  is  a  splendid  idea, 
and  I  hope  for  its  consummation  at  an  early  date.  I  see  increasing 
interest  being  evinced  all  over  the  country  in  regard  to  education 
and  its  possibiliites.  The  school  is  the  great  place  where  are 
created  men  and  women  for  the  future  affairs  of  the  country.  If 
we  make  boys  and  girls  feel  they  are  to  be  future  leaders  and  devel- 
opers of  the  country,  thus  gives  them  the  inspiration  which  will 
help  them  to  become  the  leaders.  Too  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  minor  things  in  education.  The  great  major  idea  of 
developing  men  and  women  that  they  may  serve  and  sacrifice  for 
their  country  is  the  mission  of  the  schools.  Parents  and  Home  and 
School  Clubs  can  aid  in  creating  good  citizens  to  be  the  hope  of 
our  country.  Home  and  School  Clubs  have  been  influencing  pub- 
lic opinion  to  great  extent.  Mothers  are  doing  splendid  work 
stimulating  children  in  regard  to  their  schooling.  The  Clubs  are 
doing  things  which  are  making  for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  child;  for  instance,  hot  lunches,  etc.  It  is  wonderful 
how  easy  this  work  has  been  developed.  There  have  been  obsta- 
cles in  the  way,  but  hot  lunches  can  be  prepared,  resulting  in  the 
children  doing  better  work  and,  having  better  opportunity  to 
study,  makes  them  feel  comfortable;  makes  for  improvement  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  children.  One  of  the  missions  of  the 
Home  and  School  Clubs  is  to  look  after  the  School  Board  and  make 
them  do  things.  Go  after  them  strong.  Push  your  work  ahead 
and  make  the  Trustees  feel  there  is  someone  looking  after  them." 

Greetings  from  Professor  McCready,  Honorary  President: 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Home  and  School  Clubs 
during  the  year  in  a  few  places  and  am  delighted  to  find  the  work 
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progressing  so  well.  My  own  interests  are  now  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross.  Would  like  to  say  that  if  you  look  closely  into  the  propo- 
sition made  here  at  this  big  convention  for  teaching  of  citizenship, 
you  will  find  there  is  no  agency  that  has  been  proposed  that  is  so 
workable  every  day  as  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  We  cannot  use  the 
Boy  Scouts,  or  Girl  Guides,  or  Kiwanis  or  Rotary  Clubs  in  schools, 
but  Junior  Red  Cross  is  all  of  them  put  together  in  a  way  that  can 
be  used  by  the  ordinary  teacher  in  the  ordinary  school,  and  is 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Education  throughout  the  country 
and  in  other  countries.  I  would  suggest  this  for  discussion  in 
Home  and  School  Clubs — training  for  citizenship — and  if  you 
will  give  the  Junior  Red  Cross  a  place  I  think  you  will  find  it  worth 
studying. 

April  5th — Afternoon  Session. 
Resolutions. 

Resolution  re  Auxiliary  Classes: 

Resolved,  that  this  meeting  of  Home  and  School  Club  repre- 
sentatives request  the  Minister  of  Education  to  make  provision 
for  special  Vocational  Classes,  sexes  separated,  for  those  adoles- 
cents who  are  at  present  in  Auxiliary  Classes,  and  who,  because  of 
age,  should  not  be  associated  with  the  younger  children  in  these 
classes;  Be  is  also  resolved,  that  the  Association  express  itself  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  as  being  greatly  in  favour  of  any  move- 
ment that  will  give  greater  attention  to  the  thorough  education 
and  training  of  pupils  of  all  ages  who  may  be  regarded  as  suitable 
for  Special  or  Auxiliary  classes. — Carried. 

Resolution  re  Social  Hygiene: 

Whereas,  this  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Clubs  has  featured 
during  the  past  year  the  work  of  Physical  Training  and  of  Health 
Education;  and  whereas,  the  Social  Problem  of  Venereal  Diseases 
is  a  great  menace  to  the  successful  outcome  of  this  work;  and 
whereas,  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  reach  the  public  and  to  make 
them  realize  the  seriousness  of  this  dread  disease  rampant  among 
our  Canadian  communities.  Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  each 
individual  unit  of  this  Federation  try  to  devote  at  least  one  even- 
ing during  the  year  to  the  study  of  this  problem;  and  be  it  further 
resolved,  that  each  unit  co-operate  with  the  Provincial  and  Na- 
tional organizations  carrying  on  this  work. — Carried. 

Discussion  regarding  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  tobacco  and 
cigarettes  to  minors. 
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Resolution  re  Curfew  Law: 

The  Federation  endorse  the  resolution  of  the  Brantford  Council 
regarding  the  Curfew  Law,  as  follows: — 

Whereas,  teachers  complain  that  children  are  continually  losing 
their  time  with  their  school  work  because  of  lack  of  proper  rest; 
and  whereas,  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools  states  that  many 
are  being  injured  physically  by  this  lack  of  sleep;  and  whereas, 
citizens  continually  observe  young  children  on  the  streets  alone  at 
night  and  often  in  questionable  company. 

Resolution  re  Physical  Education  Directors: 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  following  resolution  be  adopted: 
Resolved  that  the  Ontario  Federation  ask  the  Department  of 
Education  for  a  conference,  looking  to  the  appointment  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  as  Directors  of  Physical  Education,  trained  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term  to  direct  the  health  education  of  boys 
and  girls  in  rural  and  urban  schools  of  Ontario. — Carried. 

Resolution  re  Adolescent  Act: 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Payne,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Scott,  that  the  follow- 
ing resolution  be  accepted  and  be  sent  on  to  the  general  meeting: 
Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Home 
and  School  Associations  in  session  at  our  annual  meeting,  do  place 
on  record  our  strong  disapproval  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act,  whereby  this  progressive 
educational  measure  shall  be  rendered  inoperative  in  rural  districts 
since,  in  our  opinion,  such  legislation  would  place  a  handicap  on 
the  children  of  rural  districts  by  depriving  them  of  their  right  to 
equal  opportunities  of  education,  and  thus  create  a  system  of 
class  education  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  unity  of  our 
country. — Carried  unanimously. 

Resolution  re  Association  Standards: 

Resolved,  that  in  the  Federation  literature  we  stress  the  neces- 
sity of  making  all  Home  and  School  efforts  work  toward  our 
objects — to  raise  the  standards  in  home  and  school;  that  individual 
clubs  be  warned  against  modelling  the  Home  and  School  work  on 
the  activities  of  other  societies,  and  against  making  this  a  social 
organization;  that  methods  of  raising  and  spending  money,  in 
keeping  with  our  ideals,  be  outlined.     Carried. 

Resolution  re  Peace  and  War: 

"Believing  that  war  among  nations  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  understanding,  and  believing  that  peace  will 
come  when  individuals  and  communities  learn   to  think  intelli- 
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gently,  and  learn  that  peace  comes  from  a  desire  to  seek  truth  and 
live  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule,;  therefore  be 
it  resolved,  that  the  Home  and  School  Associations  of  Ontario 
place  on  record  their  determination  to  create  public  opinion  against 
war  by  stimulating  interest  in  the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl, 
man  and  woman,  that  they  may  be  healthy  in  body,  intelligent  and 
pure  in  thought;  desirous  of  living  and  serving  in  the  interests  of 
a  peaceful  world,  and  by  so  doing  efface  conditions  that  lead  to 
war." — Carried. 

Resolution  re  Code  for  Home  and  School  Associations: 

Resolved  that  the  Federation  adopt  the  code  used  by  the  Wind- 
sor Council,  and  also  their  suggestions  as  to  means  of  raising  money. 
— Carried. 

Regarding  Activities. 

1.  To  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the  home. 

2.  To  improve  conditions  for  teachers  or  children  in  the  school. 

3.  To  educate  ourselves  in  problems  of  education. 

4.  To  educate  the  public  in  problems  and  progress  of  education. 

5.  To  establish  a  bond  between  parent  and  teacher  which  shall 
be  for  the  good  of  the  child. 

Regarding  Raising  Money. 

Our  methods  of  raising  money  shall  not  include  any  means 
criticized  by  religious  bodies  represented,  any  method  in  which 
only  a  certain  social  element  is  interested, 

Money  should  be  raised  by: — Unsolicited  contributions  from 
members  or  solicited  contributions  from  outsiders;  concerts  of 
school  talent,  to  which  parents  are  glad  to  go;  lectures  or  enter- 
tainments of  value  in  attaining  our  aims;  only  such  social  under- 
takings as  may  be  carried  out  by  all  on  equal  footing  and  where  a 
real  community  spirit  may  be  developed;  by  the  cheerful  volun- 
tary efforts  of  members  at  sales,  or  where  the  donations  are  not  a 
tax  on  the  pockets  of  the  members. 

We  will  avoid  any  action  which  will  create  the  impression  that 
membership  in  a  Home  and  School  Club  may  mean  a  financial 
burden  or  embarrassment  to  any  one. 

Organizing  a  National  Federation  of  Home  and  School 

Associations. 

There  is  a  growing  desire  to  have  the  Home  and  School  Clubs 
organized  provincially  and  nationally.     British  Columbia  is  organ- 
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ized.  Alberta  has  many  Parent-Teachers'  Associations.  All  west- 
ern provinces  and  most  of  the  eastern  ones  have  a  few.  Visitors 
are  here  from  all  provinces  and  are  willing  to  meet  us  to  try  and 
work  out  a  National  Committee  at  this  time;  to  consider  whether 
this  is  or  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  start  branching  out.  The 
U.S.  has  been  organized  25  years,  and  public  opinion,  if  expressed 
internationally,  would  be  stronger  then  if  expressed  nationally. 
We  eventually  hope  for  a  world  movement. 

After  some  discussion  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to 
look  into  the  advisability  of  forming  a  National  Committee  to 
meet  representatives  of  Associations  from  other  provinces. — Mrs. 
Courtice,  Convenor;  Mrs.  MacGregor,  Mrs.  Rose,  Mrs.  McCulley, 
Mrs.  Bull,  Mrs.  Tibbies,  Mrs.  Ball,  Miss  Cowan,  Mrs.  Dixon. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: — 

Hon.  President — S.  B.  McCready,  B.A. 

Hon.  Vice-President — Mrs.  R.  H.  Grant. 

President — Prof.  J.  A.  Dale,  Director  of  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Vice-Presidents  (with  privilege  of  adding  others) — Mrs.  Bull, 
Windsor;  Mrs.  Day,  Kingston;  Insp.  A.  A.  Jordan,  Toronto; 
Mrs.  Alex.  MacGregor,  Toronto;  Mrs.  MacTavish,  Toronto,  Mrs. 
Rose,  London. 

Organizing  Secretary — Mrs.  A.  C.  Courtice. 

Recording  Secretary — 

Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  W.  H.  Becker. 

Treasurer — Mr.  C.  B.  Hamilton. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  EMPIRE  SECTION. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  of  the  Empire  Section  of  the 
0.  E.  A.  was  held  on  Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

Principal  Hutton  in  the  chair. 

The  reports  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  for  an  Exchange  of 
Teachers*,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  League*  were  read. 

After  discussion  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Hardy,  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Nasmith,  that  information  should  be  obtained  as  to  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  scholarships  for  English  lads  in  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  League  should  wait  upon  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  reference  to  this  subject.     Carried. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected : 

President — Principal  Hutton,  LL.  D.,  Toronto. 
Vice-Presidents — Col.  George  T.  Denison,  Toronto. 

Dr.  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto. 
Honorary   Secretary  for   Exchange   of   Teachers — E.    A.    Hardy, 
B.A.,  D.Paed.,  Toronto. 

Honorary  Secretary  for  Comrades  Correspondence — Miss  L.  M. 
Standish. 

Representation  on  Board  of  Directors — Dr.  James  L.  Hughes. 
Honorary  Secretary — Mrs.  H.  S.  Strathy,  Toronto. 
Principal  Hutton  addressed  the  meeting  on  "Some  Fragments 
that  Remain."* 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

(Mrs.)  H.  S.  Strathy, 

Secretary. 


*See  Address  in  full. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

DEPARTMENT. 

Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  College  and  Secondary  School  Department  met  in  the  West 
Hall,  University  College,  with  Professor  J.  F.  McDonald  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  session  of  1922  were  taken  as  read  and 
adopted. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  President  appoint 
a  Nominating  Committee  to  draw  up  a  slate  of  officers  for  next 
year. 

The  President  named  Mr.  Mayberry,  Mr.  Husband,  Professor 
Carruthers,  Inspector  Levan,  and  Mr.  Rudlan  as  the  Nominating 
Committee. 

Professor  McDonald  then  read  his  paper  on  "The  Poetry  of 
Mr.  A.  E.  Housman."  He  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  poet,  whose  works  are  not  as  well  known  in 
Canada  as  they  should  be.  In  conclusion,  he  asked  "  .'A  great 
minor  poet,'  Is  that  to  be  the  judgment?  Minor  poetry  can  be 
spared,  but  minor  poets  have  a  place  of  honour,  and  such  has 
Housman." 

Inspector  McKenzie,  of  New  Zealand,  spoke  on  "Secondary 
Education  in  New  Zealand."* 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  second  session  of  the  Department  was  held  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Mayberry  presented  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, recommending  that  the  following  be  the  officers  of  the 
Department  for  the  year  1924. 

President— W.  W.  Nicol,  M.A.,  Ottawa. 

Vice-President— Professor  K.  P.  R.  Neville,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Western  University,  London. 

Secretary — John  D.  Morrow,  B.A.,  Davenport  High  School, 
Toronto . 

A  motion  to  accept  this  report  was  adopted. 

Directors  for  1923-1924. 

Modern  Language  Section — H.  W.  Irwin,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Natural  Science  Section — J.  C.  Doherty,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Classics  Section — John  S.  Bennett,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
*See  Address  in  full. 
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Mathematics  and  Physics  Section — R.  N.  McKenzie,  B.A., 
Owen  Sound. 

English  and  History  Section — W.  E.  Hanna,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

Commercial  Section — Wm.  Ward,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  Toronto. 

Continuation  School  Section — 

High  School  Principals'  Section — Geo.  H.  Reed,  M.A.,  B.Paed., 
Toronto. 

Professor  E.  A.  Bott  in  his  paper  on  "Some  Problems  of  Voca- 
tional Guidance,"  discussed  the  progress  made  in  this  subject. 
The  problem  cannot  be  said  to  be  solved.  Some  effort  should  be 
made  to  give  assistance  in  choosing  a  career  "not  only  to  the  boy 
who  drops  behind  but  also  to  the  typical  good  student." 

"The  New  Regulations  in  the  High  Schools"  was  the  next  topic, 
discussed  by  Principal  Sliter,  of  Kingston;  Principal  Myer,  of 
Niagara  Falls  South,  and  Inspector  G.  F.  Rogers. 

In  general,  the  criticisms  were  favourable  to  the  new  course. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  McLean,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Keith  that 
a  deputation  from  this  Department,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Anderson , 
Keith  and  McLean,  interview  the  Minister  of  Education  in  regard 
to  the  rumoured  reduction  in  the  pay  of  Associate  Examiners. 
Carried. 

On  the  return  of  this  deputation,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sliter, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hogarth  that  a  copy  of  the  delegation's 
report  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers'  Federation.     Carried. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  papers  of  the 
President  and  Inspector  McKenzie  be  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Convention. 

The  Department  then  adjourned  for  the  year. 

John  D.  Morrow, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES    OF    THE    MODERN    LANGUAGE    SECTION. 
Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  Section  opened  in 
the  forenoon  of  April  3rd,  in  Room  11,  University  College,  with  the 
President,  Mr.  Neil  Gray,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Session  of  1922  were  read  and  adopted. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Buchanan,  and  seconded  by  Miss 
Muir,  that  Miss  Wilson  and  Mr.  Irwin  represent  the  Section  on  the 
T*»xt  Committee. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Husband,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bale,  that 
Mr.  Otto  and  Miss  Muir  act  as  auditors. 

The  President  selected  Professor  Squair,  Professor  Buchanan,  and 
Miss  Whyte  to  act  with  him  as  a  Nominating  Committee. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Buchanan,  and  seconded  by  Miss 
Whyte,  that  the  Secretary  act  as  Press  Reporter. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Husband,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bale,  that 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Jeanneret  as  Secretary  should  be 
accepted  with  regret,  and  that  the  Acting  Secretary  should  convey 
to  Professor  Jeanneret  an  expression  of  the  Section's  appreciation 
of  his  long  and  valuable  services. 

The  President's  address,  which  contained  many  helpful  sug- 
gestion as  to  aids  the  modern  language  teacher  might  find  in  his 
•work,  was  then  delivered  by  Mr.  Gray. 

Professor  DeChamps  next  gave  an  estimate  of  the  work  of 
French-Canadian  poets.  The  Professor  pointed  out  in  how  far 
this  work  might  be  considered  characteristically  Canadian,  and 
to  what  extent  it  had  improved  in  correctness  and  polish  of  style. 
Many  apt  quotations  illustrated  the  ideas  advanced. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Otto,  and  seconded  by  Miss  Muir,  that  the 
accounts  for  the  year  be  passed  as  correct. 

The  committee  appointed  nominated  the  following  officers: 
.  Honorary  President — Professor  John  Squair. 

President — Professor  Fairley. 

Vice-President — A.  J.  Husband. 

Secretary-Treasurer — H.  W.  Irwin. 

Councillors — Professor  Goggio,  G.  S.  Otto,  N.  Gray,  G.  S.  Bale, 
Miss  E.  Bunnell,  Miss  P.  Faint. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  and  seconded  by  Miss  Whyte, 
that  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  adopted. 

Professor  Swedelius  and  Professor  DeChamps  explained  the 
nature  of  a  proposed   supplement  to  the   High  School   French 
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Grammar.  A  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  using  the  book 
followed.  As  a  result,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  and  seconded 
by  Professor  Fairley,  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  suggest 
to  the  College  and  High  School  Section  the  advisability  of  setting 
aside  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  Session  of  1924  for  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  authorization  of  text  books. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Ferguson,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hogarth,  that  a  deputation  be  sent  to  the  Department  to  urge 
the  right  of  teachers  to  choose  supplementary  reading.  The 
deputation  was  to  consist  of  Professor  Swedelius,  Professor  Fairley, 
Professor  Ferguson,  Mr.  Hogarth  and  Miss  Muir. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Houston,  and  seconded  by  Miss  Whyte, 
that  the  Secretary  convey  to  Professor  Cameron  an  expression  of 
its  regret  at  his  absence,  through  illness,  from  the  Session  of  1923. 

Professor  Goggio  then  gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  on  "  Longfellow  and  Italy."  It  was  moved  by  Professor 
Ferguson,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Needier,  that  this  paper  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association.* 

Mr.  Otto  gave  a  thoughtful  paper  on  the  difficulties  in  the 
teaching  of  Oral  French,  and  the  means  by  which  these  might  be 
lessened.     The  paper  was  followed    by  an  animated  discussion. 

Professor  Squair  called  the  attention  of  the  Section' to  the  new 
attitude  of  French  grammarians  in  a  paper  on  "Authority  in 
Grammar."  The  Professor  stressed  the  fact  that  the  most  recent 
writers  in  French  Grammar  tended  to  much  greater  liberality  of 
views  than  did  those  of  the  past. 

H.  W.  Irwin, 

Secretary. 


*See  Address  in  full. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SECTION. 

Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  Natural  Science  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation met  on  Tuesday,  April  3rd,  in  the  Biological  Building,  the 
President,  Mr.  E.  Pugsley,  of  Kitchener,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  last  year  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  gave  a  helpful  talk  on  "My  Best  Experiment," 
which  not  only  gave  the  results  of  his  own  experience,  but  included 
gleanings  from  other  sources.  The  experiments  were  distributed 
over  the  various  subjects  of  the  High  School  Science  Course  and 
will  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association.* 

Mr.  J.  R.  Moore  presented  the  subject  of  "Industrial  Chemistry 
in  Toronto,"  taking  three  representative  manufactures,  soap,  glass 
and  vinegar.  The  processes  were  carefully  traced  from  the  raw 
materials  to  the  finished  products.* 

Prof.  A.  C.  Neish,  of  Queen's  University,  gave  an  excellent  lec- 
ture on  "The  Teaching  of  Valence  in  Elementary  Chemistry." 
The  charts  which  he  compiled  will  be  valuable  to  those  who  were 
present.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  questions  were  asked  and 
ably  answered  by  the  Professor.  The  full  discussion  of  the  place 
of  electrons  in  explaining  chemical  phenomena  was  deferred  until 
next  year,  when  Prof.  Neish  promised  to  be  with  us  again. 

The  session  opened  Wednesday  morning  with  an  illustrated 
address  on  "The  History  and  Manufacture  of  Rubber,"  by  Mr. 
L.  H.  Kirby.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  plant  sources  and 
the  exhibiting  of  these  raw  materials  added  to  the  interest  of  this 
important  subject. 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  Jr.,  followed  with  a  paper  on  his  research 
subject,  "Yeasts."  He  had  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
preparing  of  slides  and  the  section  regretted  that  time  did  not 
permit  his  completing  the  subject. 

A  joint  meeting  with  the  Mathematical  Section  in  the  Physics 
Building,  closed  the  session.  Here  we  listened  with  keen  interest 
to  Prof.  Chant,  on  "The  Einstein  Theory  and  the  Australian 
Eclipse."  The  Professor  made  a  long  journey  to  a  remote  part  of 
Australia,  but  was  rewarded  by  good  weather  conditions  and  fine 
photographs  of  the  eclipse. 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1924: — 
Honourary  President — Prof.  A.  C.  Neish. 
President— T.  H.  Follick,  M.A. . 
Vice-President — J.  R.  Moore,  M.A. 
Secretary-Treasurer — J.  C.  Doherty,  B.A. 

Councillors — J.  F.  Calvert,  M.A.;  W.  A.  Jennings,  B.A.;   D.  A. 
Welsh,  B.A.;  J.  G.  Adams,  B.A.;  L.  R.  McCrimmon,  M.A. 

J.  C.  Doherty,  B.A., 

i  Secretary 
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MINUTES    OF    THE    CLASSICAL    SECTION. 

The  Classical  Section  met  in  Room  1,  Knox  College,  on  Tuesday, 
April  3rd,  1923,  at  10.15  a.m.,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Mills, 
M.A.,  in  the  chair.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  few  introductory 
remarks,  the  President  reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Section  he  had  been  requested  by  the  Department  of  Education 
to  nominate  two  representatives  to  act  with  two  representatives 
of  the  universities,  and  two  of  the  Department  as  a  committee 
to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  curriculum.  The  President 
and  the  Secretary  had  acted  on  this  committee  which  had  made 
certain  recommendations  which  were  adopted  in  the  curriculum 
for  1923  and  1924. 

The  first  paper  of  the  Session  was  an  extremely  interesting  one 
by  Professor  Woodhead,   of  University  College,   on   "Allegorical 
Interpretations  of  Homer."     The  allegorizing  tendency,  Professor 
Woodhead  pointed  out,  was  largely  due  to  the  attacks  of  the 
philosophers  on   Homeric  theology  and  mythology.      It  became 
part  of  a  larger  movement  of  rationalizing  mythology,  to  which  the 
name  of  Euhemerism  was  applied,  and  became  fully  systematized 
with  the  Cynics  and  Stoics,  providing  the  solution  for  the  ancient 
form  of  the  problem  of  reconciling  science  and  religion  and  enabling 
the  Stoic  to  keep  his  Homer  with  a  good  conscience  and  even 
strengthen   his   philosophic   position.     Allegory   was   assisted    by 
many  false  and  fantastic  etymologies  and  Homer  was  thus  proved 
a  Stoic  in  disguise.     From  the  Stoics,  Philo  and  the  Jewish  Alex- 
andrians, faced  by  a  similar  problem  of  reconciling  Judaism  and 
Greek  philosophy,  borrowed  the  method  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  and  it  was  adopted  in  turn  by  Christian  writers,  as 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     The  Neo-Platonists 
on  the  other  hand,  used  it  as  a  weapon  in  their  anti-Christian 
dialectic.     Greek   teachers   brought  the   tradition   with   them   to 
Western  Europe  at  the  Revival  of  Learning,  and  we  find  allegorical 
interpretations  of  classical  authors  countenanced  by  such  writers 
as  Boccaccio,  Spenser,  Chapman,  Ascham,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
Analogous   interpretations,    equally   fantastic,    were   provided    in 
modern  times  by  literary  criticism  and  comparative  mythology, 
as  for  example,  that  the  Odyssey  is  a  sun  myth,  Odysseus  the 
sun-god,  Penelope  the  earth  beset  by  winter-days  (the  suitors). 
The  speaker  gave  an  amusing  travesty  of  this  theory  in  which  the 
American  Civil  War  was  treated  as  a  solar  myth  and  concluded 
that  lovers  of  poetry  were  content  to  accept  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  at  their  face  value. 
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The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  John  Henderson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  on 
"The  Study  of  Classics  in  University  College  Half  a  Century  Ago."* 
Dr.  Henderson's  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  student  life  and 
courses  of  study  in  the  university  fifty  years  ago,  and  of  Dr.  McCaul, 
Professor  of  Latin,  will  be  found  printed  in  full  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Association,  according  to  a  resolution  duly  passed  by  the 
Section  on  motion  of  Mr.  P.  Robinson  and  Principal  Hutton. 
This  concluded  the  morning's  programme. 

The  Section  resumed  its  session  at  10  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning.  The  following  nominations  for  the  year  1923-24  were 
submitted  by  the  Executive,  and  on  motion  of  Professor  Carruthers 
and  Mr.  J.  D.  Morrow,  were  accepted. 

Honorary  President — Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Riddell,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 
President — Professor  R.  O.  Jolliffe,  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 
Vice-President — J.  O.  Carlisle,  University  Schools,  Toronto. 
Secretary-Treasurer — J.  S.  Bennett,  Humberside  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, Toronto. 

To  these  were  added  as  councillors,  Miss  R.  Dugit,  J.  D.  Morrow, 
W.  A.  McWilliams,  C.  M.  Ewing,  and  Professor  Neville. 

Professor  Jones,  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  was  present  and 
added  explanations  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Gram- 
matical Terminology,  copies  of  which  had  been  distributed  to  the 
members.  After  some  discussion  it  was  moved  by  Professor 
Robertson,  seconded  by  J.  D.  Morrow,  that  the  report  be  adopted. 
The  motion  was  carried.  The  report  commits  the  Section  to  the 
support  of  a  scheme  of  common  terminology,  to  be  used  eventually, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Education,  in  all  language 
work  in  the  schools. 

Professor  Robertson  presented  a  verbal  report  of  progress  on  the 
work  of  preparing  new  Latin  readers  for  matriculation.  It  has 
been  decided  to  have  the  Caesar  and  the  Vergil  in  separate  books; 
the  plan  of  each  of  these  was  outlined  and  much  progress  was 
reported.  On  motion  of  Dean  Fox  and  Professor  Jolliffe  the  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  use  its  discretion  in  such  matters  as 
securing  authorization  and  publication. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary  and  J.  D.  Morrow,  the  following  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Refresher 
Courses,  Professor  G.  O.  Smith,  Professor  Jolliffe,  Professor 
Neville,  E.  A.  Miller,  Principal  Sliter  and  J.  H.  Mills. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  had  a  communication  from 
Professor  R.  H.  Tanner,  Secretary  of  the  Classical  Association  of 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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the  Middle  West  and  South  in  the  United  States,  suggesting  that 
if  the  Section  were  willing  the  Association  might  extend  its  territory 
to  include  Ontario.  One  advantage  of  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion would  be  a  reduced  subscription  price  to  its  "Classical  Journal." 
Professor  DeWitt  spoke  on  the  activities  of  the  Association,  and 
the  character  of  the  Journal.  The  matter  was  left  to  the  Executive 
to  deal  with. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Justice  Riddell  whose  name 
appeared  on  the  programme,  the  Section  was  fortunate  in  having 
as  a  visitor  Professor  Mustard,  of  Johns  Hopkin's  University. 
Professor  Mustard's  brief  paper  was  a  note  on  a  reference  found  in 
Lyly's  Euphues  and  his  England:  "Hippocrates'  twins  who  were 
born  together,  laughed  together,  wept  together,  and  died  together." 
The  key  to  the  allusion  may  perhaps  be  found  in  St.  Augustine's 
City  of  God,  v.  2.  There  it  is  reported  that  the  famous  physician 
Hippocrates  once  suspected  that  a  certain  pair  of  brothers  were 
twins  because  "they  fell  sick  at  the  same  time,  grew  worse  together 
and  grew  better  together."  Milton  has  the  same  fancy,  Eikono- 
klastes,  xxi:  "He  would  work  the  people  to  a  persuasion  that  if  he 
be  miserable  they  cannot  be  happy.  What  should  hinder  them? 
Were  they  all  born  twins  of  Hippocrates  with  him  and  his  fortunes, 
one  birth,  one  burial?"  With  the  key  furnished  by  St.  Augustine 
Hippocrates  was  to  be  identified  with  the  famous  physician,  the 
commentators  on  the  passages  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Carlisle  prefaced  his  paper  on  "The  Translation  of 
Horace"  with  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Principal  Craw- 
ford as  a  teacher  and  an  inspirer  of  teachers.  In  teaching  Horace, 
said  the  speaker,  one  should  begin  with  a  study  of  the  man,  using 
as  a  basis  Horace's  own  description  of  himself  in  the  Epistles.  A 
fairly  detailed  outline  of  the  times  that  preceded  should  follow, 
its  civil  wars,  its  political  murders,  its  deliberate  massacres,  the 
growth  of  capital  and  its  concentration  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ing classes,  and  the  inadequate  control  of  the  military  by  the  civil 
powers.  Some  political  aspects  of  Horace's  poetry  were  touched 
upon — his  refusal  to  allow  his  readers  to  forget  the  horrors  of  the 
civil  wars,  his  refusal  to  forget  the  nation  in  the  praise  of  his  patron 
(e.g.,  such  Odes  as  i.  14  and  iii.  3),  and  his  refusal  to  be  content 
with  mere  display  (e.g.,  contrast  Propertius'  and  Horaces'  poems 
on  the  opening  of  the  new  temple  of  Apollo).  Among  translators 
Martin  should  be  given  a  place  of  honour  for  felicity.  Several 
qualities  of  Horaces'  style  were  pointed  out  and  many  quotations 
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were  given  to  illustrate  what  a  thesaurus  of  felicitous  phrases 
the  English  poets  provided  for  the  translation  of  Horace. 

The  Section  then  adjourned. 

J.  S.  Bennett, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 

SECTION. 

Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section 
opened  at  10.00  a.m.,  with  the  President,  Mr.  R.  N.  Merritt,  in 
the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  and  the  Treasurer's 
report  were  read  and  adopted.  It  was  noted  that  the  attendance 
was  large. 

The  first  item  of  the  programme  was  the  address  of  the  President 
on  "Some  Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics." 
In  his  address  Mr.  Merritt  made  a  vigorous  plea  for  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  type  of  problem  which  is  related  to  the  activities  in 
which  the  student  is  likely  to  be  employed. 

Mr.  R.  N.  McKenzie  reviewed  "Crawford's  Senior  High  School 
Algebra."  Many  excellent  features  were  pointed  out.  The 
ensuing  discussion  indicated  the  general  approval  of  the  new  text. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Warren,  M.A.,  of  the  Central  Technical  School, 
Toronto,  followed  with  a  very  instructive  paper  on  "Mathematics 
for  Technical  Schools."*  After  outlining  the  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Act,  Mr.  Warren  made  a  clear  differentiation  between 
the  subject  matter  and  method  to  be  followed  in  Technical  School 
work,  and  in  the  ordinary  high  school  classes.  In  the  former  the 
matter  must  be  such  as  has  direct  application  to  the  machine  or 
material  with  which  the  student  is  to  work,  and  the  method  must  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  mathematics  in  securing  the 
desired  results. 

In  view  of  the  practical  value  of  this  contribution  to  the  teachers 
of  mathematics  it  was  decided  to  ask  that  this  paper  be  printed  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  O.  E.  A.* 

Adjournment  till  the  following  morning  was  then  made. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  first  item  of  business,  the  election  of  officers  for  the  next 
year,  resulted  as  follows: 

Honorary  President — S.  Martin,  B.A. 

President — A.  N.  Meyer,  M.A. 

Vice-President — W.  W.  Nichol,  M.A. 

Secretary-Treasurer — R.  N.  McKenzie,  B.A.,  Owen  Sound. 

Councillors— I.  T.  Norris,  M.A.,  J.  McKellar,  B.A.,  W.  C. 
Butcher,  B.A.,  W.  L.  Sprung,  B.A.,  Miss  M.  Fitch,  B.A. 

Professor  Synge  delighted  the  Section  with  his  address  on  "Some 
Fundamental  Conceptions  of  Space  and  Time."     As  an  expression 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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of  appreciation  it  was  resolved  that,  if  possible,  Professor  Synge's 
paper  should  also  find  a  place  in  the   Proceedings  of  the  O.  E.  A. 

The  concluding  number  of  the  session,  an  open  discussion  on,. 
"How  We  Work  out  the  Courses  in  Mathematics"  was  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Bocking,  Meyer  and  Zavitz.  While  those  taking 
part  did  not  entirely  concur  in  the  order  in  which  geometry  and 
algebra  should  be  given  as  examination  subjects  in  the  middle 
school,  the  Section  finally  adopted  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Keith: 
"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  the  course  in  mathematics 
should  be  taken  up  in  the  following  order:  in  the  first  year,  algebra; 
in  the  second  year,  arithmetic  and  geometry;  in  the  third  year, 
geometry  as  an  examination  subject  with  some  work  in  algebra; 
in  the  fourth  year,  algebra  as  an  examination  subject.  Also  that 
a  circular  letter  recommending  the  adoption  of  this  course  be 
prepared  by  the  Executive  elect,  and  issued  to  collegiate,  high 
school  and  continuation  school  teachers  of  mathematics." 

As  the  hour  for  the  opening  of  Professor  Chant's  lecture  was  now 
passed  the  meeting  of  the  Section  was  declared  closed. 

Charles  Auld, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  English  and  History 
Section  of  the  Ontario  Education  Association  opened  at  9.30 
a.m.,  in  Room  50,  University  College. 

The  President,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hanna,  was  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  as  printed  in 
the  Annual  Proceedings,  were  taken  as  read  and  approved.  The 
financial  report  was  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Fraser  described  the  recent  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  Provincial  Archives  Department.  He  urged  the  teachers  of 
the  Province  to  take  advantage  of  the  expert  advice  of  the 
members  of  the  Department  in  bringing  the  source-material  of 
history  to  the  attention  of  their  students. 

The  following  motion  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Nethercott,  was  adopted  by  the  meeting:  "That  the  English  and 
History  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  has  learned 
with  great  interest  of  the  new  Act,  creating  an  Archives  Department 
with  a  Deputy  Minister  in  charge.  It  believes  that  this  departure 
will  facilitate  very  much  the  work  of  the  archivist.  The  Section 
wishes  therefore,  to  congratulate  the  Hon.  Peter  Smith  on  the 
passing  of  this  Act." 

The  President  delivered  a  timely  address  on  "The  New  History." 
His  subject  was  of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  important 
changes,  along  the  line  of  "new"  history,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished this  year  by  the  revised  curriculum  in  History  for  High 
Schools.* 

Professor  McArthur,  in  his  excellent  paper  on  "The  Social  and 
Economic  Basis  of  Early  Canadian  Political  History,"  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  origin  of  Canadian  History  lies  in  the  social  and 
economic  forces  which  have  shaped  the  lives  of  the  Canadian 
people.* 

The  papers  read  by  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Dr.  Aitken  on  "Experi- 
ments in  High  School  Economics  were  greatly  appreciated.  The 
pioneer  work  of  these  teachers,  in  preparing  courses  in  economics 
in  their  respective  schools  in  Toronto,  enabled  them  to  give  helpful 
suggestions  to  other  teachers  in  regard  to  suitable  text  books, 
topics  for  discussion,  and  the  correlation  of  economic  problems 
with  the  work  in  other  departments,  especially  History,  English 
and  Geography. 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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The  President  named  Mr.  Keillor,  Mr.  Sabine,  Miss  Murphy 
and  Miss  McQueen  as  a  Nominating  Committee  to  bring  in  a  report 

on  Wednesday. 
The  first  Session  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  meeting  opened  at  9.30  a.m.,  with  Mr.  Hanna,  the  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  as  read  by  Mr. 
Keillor,  was  adopted: 

President— Mr.  L.  J.  Pettit,  B.A. 

Vice-President — Miss  I.  M.  McCormack,  B.A. 

Director— Mr.  W.  E.  Hanna,  B.A. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Frances  Robinson,  M.A.,  Harbord 
Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

Councillors — Miss  F.  Summerby,  B.A.,  Miss  K.  L.  Stewart,  B.A., 
Miss  L.  E.  Hamer,  B.A.,  Professor  G.  M.  Jones,  Professor  D.  A. 
McArthur,  Professor  G.  M.  Wrong,  Mr.  J.  P.  Nethercott,  B.A. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  in  his  paper  on  "Canadian  Literature  in  our 
Education  Institutions"  expressed  the  opinion  that  insufficient 
consideration  is  being  given  to  Canadian  Literature  in  the  texts, 
libraries  and  courses  of  study  in  our  schools. 

The  speaker  maintained  that  the  work  of  Canadian  writers,  in 
the  development  of  the  drama;  the  short  story;  the  novel  and 
narrative,  and  lyric  poetry,  has  become  so  important  an  influence 
in  the  life  of  the  Canadian  people  that  it  merits  recognition  in  the 
curricula  of  our  high  schools  and  universities. 

The  motion  by  Mr.  Nethercott,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Keillor,  that  the  University  Extension  Department  be  requested 
to  establish  a  short  course  in  Canadian  Literature  for  the  summer 
session  of  1924,  was  defeated. 

The  discussion  in  which  Professor  Alexander,  Professor  Mac- 
Donald,  Mr.  Carlyle  and  others  took  part,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  Canadian  Literature  was,  as  yet, 
too  slight  and  too  contemporary  in  character  to  justify  its  inclusion 
as  a  definite  division  in  the  curriculum  in  English. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Jones,  seconded  by  Dr.  Wallace,  that 
Miss  Sealey  and  Mr.  Carlyle  continue  to  represent  the  Section 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Texts  in  Literature.     Carried. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  that  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Grammatical  Terminology  had  been  adopted  by  all  the  Sections 
interested  in  this  problem,  and  that  the  committee  would  submit 
the  report  to  the  Department  of  Education. 
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It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Keillor,  seconded  by  Miss  Sealey,  that 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Van  Every  continue  to  represent  this  Section 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology.     Carried. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  advising  the  Section  of  its  allotment  of  thirty-five  copies 
of  a  booklet  on  "The  Cost  and  Labour  of  Composition  Teaching." 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Robinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Van  Every, 
that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  apply  for  these  booklets  for 
distribution  among  the  members  of  the  Section,  and  to  forward  to 
the  National  Council  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  a  half,  the  annual 
fee  for  membership  in  that  body.     Carried. 

Mr.  Jones  advocated  the  affiliation  of  the  Section  with  the 
National  Council  of  Social  Studies. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Jones,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jermyn,  that 
steps  be  taken  for  the  affiliation  of  this  Section  with  the  National 
Council  of  Social  Studies,  and  that  a  subscription  fee,  not  exceeding 
five  dollars,  be  paid.     Carried. 

The  questions,  submitted  for  discussion  during  the  hour  from 
11  to  12  a.m.,  dealt  chiefly  with  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  courses  of  study  and  the  syllabi  prescribed  in 
the  new  curriculum  in  history.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Levan,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Van  Every,  and  others 
took  part. 

Mr.  Levan  announced  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department 
of  Education  to  have  a  text  in  civics  prepared  for  that  work  in 
high  schools. 

The  voting  on  the  question,  "Should  part  of  the  prescribed  work 
of  Matriculation  English  be  a  prose  work?"  indicated  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  favoured  such  a  change.  A  discussion 
of  the  work  in  English  followed  in  which  Professor  Alexander. 
Mr.  Levan,  Miss  Sealey  and  others  took  part. 

The  Section  then  adjourned  for  lunch  at  the  University  College 
Women's  Union. 

Frances  Robinson, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  SECTION. 

The  Commercial  Section  met  in  Room  19,  University  College, 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  April  3rd. 

The  President,  Mr.  C.  M.  Trace,  of  London,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  following  committees  were  then  appointed: 

Nominating  Committee — Mr.  W.  M.  Shurtleff,  Miss  Tanner  and 
Miss  Smith. 

Auditing  Committee — Mr.  J.  A.  Ramsay  and  Miss  Cragg. 

Revising  Committee — Mr.  Wm.  Ward,  Mr.  Walker  and  Miss 
M.  L.  Brill. 

The  Secretary  was  appointed  Press  Reporter. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  gathering  of  teachers,  welcom- 
ing them  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Section  and  bringing  before 
them  the  importance  of  the  Section  in  the  cause  of  Commercial 
Education.  Many  resolutions  discussed  and  formulated  here  have 
been  incorporated  from  time  to  time  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  unrest  in  the  world  to-day  presages 
a  change  in  the  organization  of  the  world  due  to  the  growth  of 
democracy.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  our  aim.  Many  students 
are  sub-normal  and  many  are  very  much  above  average,  yet 
there  is  no  special  place  for  either  of  these  classes.  They  are  forced 
along  in  the  same  groove  as  the  normal  student.  Business  men 
want  employees  who  can  think.  They  want  the  simplest  rules 
thoroughly  learned  and  accurately  applied.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  varying  commercial  education  for  boys  and  girls. 
Boys  dread  the  bug-bear  of  stenography.  They  want  a  general 
education  on  which  to  build  a  future  career.  Girls  want  a  special 
education  to  carry  them  for  some  years  only.  The  question 
of  options  should  be  seriously  considered.  Teachers  should 
endeavour  to  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  pupil,  study  his 
home  environment  and  his  character  and  so  be  ready  to  help  the 
pupil  to  develop  in  the  right  direction. 

Miss  Brill,  of  the  A.  N.  Palmer  Penmanship  Method,  New 
York  City,  spoke  to  the  Section  on  the  "Importance  of  Muscular 
Movement  in  Penmanship."  She  told  of  the  prevalence  of  illegible 
handwriting  in  the  world.  Some  cannot  even  write  a  signature 
legibly.  She  explained  how  this  could  be  remedied  by  the  adoption 
of  the  muscular  movement,  particularly-as  set  forth  in  the  Palmer 
Method.  The  teaching  of  a  lesson  was  then  demonstrated  on  the 
blackboard  and  Miss  Brill  showed  many  little  devices  for  making 
the  lesson  interesting  to  the  pupils.  Her  talk  brought  a  breath  of 
new  inspiration  to  many  members  of  the  Section,  and  not  soon  will 
it  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present. 
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It  was  so  absolutely  out  of  the  usual  hackneyed  line  that  it  brought 
a  completely  new  viewpoint  to  the  minds  .of  the  Section. 

Lively  discussion  followed  Miss  Brill's  talk,  and  she  very  kindly 
answered  many  questions  on  fine  points  of  penmanship  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  members  of  the  Section  varying  opinions  on 
different  parts  of  the  work.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hare,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Ward  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Miss  Brill  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  write  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  the 
A.  N.  Palmer  Co.     Carried. 

Mr.  Ward  then  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  M.  James,  of 
Belleville,  on  the  subject  of  "Commercial  Diploma  Standards." 
Mr.  James'  paper  was  very  concise.  He  had  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  twelve  prominent  and  successful  commercial  teachers  in 
Ontario,  and  his  paper  was  a  summary  of  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  made  many  valuable  recommendations  which  he  sug- 
gested should  be  laid  before  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the 
heads  of  the  three  Ontario  universities. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Ramsay  the  Revising  Committee  were 
asked  to  report  on  these  recommendations  and  prepare  them  in 
form  for  a  motion  for  the  next  morning's  session. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  received,  and  the 
following  officers  elected: 

President — Miss  M.  M.  Elliott,  B.A.,  Peterborough. 

Vice-President — Miss  G.  Watterworth,  Orillia. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mr.  A.  F.  Hare,  Toronto. 

Director— -Mr.  Wm.  Ward,  B.A.,  BPsed.,  Toronto. 

Councillors — Misses  A.  B.  Stone,  A.  M.  Johnston,  C.  M.  Dickson 
and  Mr.  C.  M.  Trace. 

The  Revising  Committee  stated  that  the  examination  papers 
were  satisfactory. 

The  Auditing  Committee  certified  that  the  books  were  correct. 

The  Revising  Committee  then  brought  in  a  report  on  the  paper 
given  by  Mr.  James,  on  Tuesday,  and  moved  its  adoption.  It 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Harvey  that, 
Mr.  Wm.  Ward,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto,  Mr. 
Shurtleff,  of  Kingston,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Trace,  of  London,  be 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  up  with  regard  to  the 
entrance  qualifications  for  the  Arts  and  Commerce  Courses. 
Carried.     (A  copy  of  the  recommendations  is  appended.) 

Mr.  A.  F.  Hare,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto,  spoke 
on  "Valuing  Penmanship  Papers."  He  claimed  that  three  things 
were  requisite  to  good  penmanship — beauty,  legibility  and  speed. 
The  importance  of  exercises  was   emphasized.     This  work  was 
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marked  for  compactness  and  lightness  of  line.  Experiments  with 
a  writing  scale  were  explained.  The  scale  can  be  applied  to  any 
form  of  writing,  and  may  be  used  in  the  last  five  minutes  of  the 
lesson  and  percentage  judged  by  the  students  themselves  by  means 
of  a  table.  Mr.  Hare  demonstrated  the  marking  of  penmanship 
papers  by  the  use  of  this  formula. 

The  teachers  were  very  interested  in  Mr.  Hare's  system,  and 
some  lively  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Sorsoleil,  Inspector  of  Technical  Education,  spoke  on 
"Commercial  Geography — Content  and  Methodology."  He 
claimed  that  according  to  surveys  this  was  the  most  neglected  and 
poorly  taught  subject.  There  is  a  veritable  romance  connected 
with  trade,  and  this  should  appeal  to  the  students  through  their 
spirit  of  adventure.  Essay  work  could  correlate  geography  with 
other  subjects.  Mr.  Sorsoleil  at  the  close  of  his  paper  gave  a  list 
of  reference  books  for  use  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

The  papers  of  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Sorsoleil  were  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  Section.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ward,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Eldon,  that  both  these  papers  be  incorporated  in  the 
Proceedings.     Carried.* 

Mr.  Fred.  Jarrett  and  Miss  Irma  Wright,  of  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company,  gave  a  typewriting  demonstration.  Mr. 
Jarrett  spoke  briefly  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  accuracy. 
An  accurate  writer  will  almost  always  become  a  rapid  writer  with 
time  and  experience.  This  demonstration  was  much  enjoyed  by 
the  teachers,  and  they  clustered  around  Miss  Wright  to  watch 
her  nimble  fingers  fly  over  the  keys. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Miss  Wright  and  Mr.  Jarrett 
by  the  President  of  the  Section. 

Mr.  Crayston,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Dictaphone  Corporation, 
explained  the  Dictaphone  Business  Training  Course  as  outlined 
in  their  publicity  literature,  and  demonstrated  the  use  of  the 
Dictaphone  for  teaching  commercial  subjects.  It  aids  in  con- 
centration by  eliminating  outside  sounds.  It  allows  individual 
attention  of  the  teacher.  The  records  prepared  by  the  company 
are  indestructible  and  may  be  used  many  times. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hare,  that 
a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Mr.  Crayston  for  his  kindness  in 
speaking  to  the  Section,  and  in  demonstrating  the  practicability 
of  the  course  to  them.     Carried. 

The  Section  broke  up  informally  as  the  morning's  session  had 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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been  carried  far  past  the  noon  hour,  and  many  members  had 
already  left  to  catch  trains  out  of  the  city. 

Mary  M.  Elliott, 

Secretary. 

RECOMMENDATION  re  EXAMINATIONS. 

Whereas,  there  are,  at  present,  schools  in  the  Province  offering 
a  four-year  course  in  commerce,  and  the  number  of  such  schools 
will  under  existing  circumstances  increase  rapidly. 

Whereas,  while  the  main  purpose  of  such  courses  is  not  to 
prepare  students  for  matriculation,  yet  students  taking  such 
courses  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  or  debarred  from  continuing 
their  studies  in  courses  offered  by  the  universities,  and 

Whereas,  the  universities  have  already  offered  courses  in  com- 
merce which  these  students  might  profitably  pursue  after  gradua- 
tion from  high  school. 

Therefore,  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  would  respectfully  request  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  consider  the  following  recommendation: 

That  the  middle  school  examination  be  adjusted  as  follows  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  students  taking  commercial  courses 
covering  four  years  and  desiring  admission  into  the  courses  in 
commerce  in  the  universities. 

(a)  That  these  students  be  given  a  separate  examination  based 
on  the  course  outlined  by  the  Department  for  such  classes,  or 

(b)  That  these  students  write  on  the  same  examinations  in  Eng- 
lish and  French  as  other  high  school  students;  that  optional  ques- 
tions be  added  to  the  papers  in  mathematics,  science  and  history; 
and  that  an  examination  in  commercial  subjects  or  substituted 
for  the  examinations  in  Latin  and  ancient  history. 

Wm.  Ward. 
J.  A.  Ramsay. 
W.  M.  Shurtleff. 
D.  M.  Walker. 
M.  L.  Brill. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS' 
SECTION. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  High  School  Principals'  Section  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association  was  held  in  Hart  House 
Assembly  Hall,  at  9.30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

Mr.  Hugh  Bryan,  M.A.,  Renfrew,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  adopted, 
the  President,  in  his  address,  suggested  that  the  time  of  meeting 
of  the  section  be  changed,  as  it  prevented  many  of  the  Principals 
from  attending  other  sections  in  which  they  were  vitally  interested. 
He  proposed  a  session  from  5.30  to  7.30  some  evening  at  which 
there  would  be  an  informal  lunch.  There  would,  he  thought,  be 
an  advantage  in  a  discussion  informally  of  particular  matters  of 
interest  to  Principals. 

He  then  called  on  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Mayberry  to  act  as  Convenor  of 
the  Luncheon  Committee.  He  selected  as  confreres,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Husband  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Salter. 

The  Committee  heartily  recommended  a  dinner;  the  details, 
the  time  and  the  programme  to  be  left  to  the  new  executive. 

The  Chairman  brought  forward  another  matter  of  interest  to 
Principals.  The  Principals  would  likely  be  informed  at  an  early 
date  that  the  fees  for  Presiding  Officers  at  the  Entrance  Examina- 
tion would  be  reduced. 

The  Public  School  Inspectors  had  already  been  notified  of  the 
change  and  had  already  taken  action  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
He  thought  the  Principals  should  also  consider  action  in  this  regard. 

At  this  juncture  the  Chairman  selected  the  Past  Presidents, 
Mr.  James  D.  Dickson,  of  Niagara  Falls;  Chas.  A.  Mayberry,  of 
Stratford;  and  A.  J.  Husband,  of  Brockville,  as  a  Committee  to 
nominate  the  officers  of  the  section  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Dickson,  as  Convenor,  brought  in  a  recommendation  that 
the  following  officers  be  appointed: 

President — Wm.  H.  T.  Mooney,  B.A.,  London. 

Sec'y-Treas  —  G.  H.  Reed,  M.A.,  B.Psed.,  Toronto. 

Councillors — Ernest  O.  Slitter,  M.A.,  Kingston;  William  H. 
Tuke,  B.A.,  Haileybury;  Daniel  A.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Sarnia; 
Edward  W.  Durnin,  B.A.,  Essex. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Sarnia,  then  took  up  the  subject, 
"Vocational  Education."  This  is  not  a  new  type.  At  first,  Edu- 
cation was  largely  for  the  Church  and,  therefore,  vocational. 
Public  School  Education  was  originally  to  supplement  the  training 
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outside.  High  School  Education  is  highly  vocational,  fitting  for 
law,  medicine  and  teaching  profession.  But  only  five  per  cent,  of 
the  students  would  take  up  any  of  these  professions. 

In  the  Universities,  the  School  of  Science  gives  a  highly  voca- 
tional education.  But  the  High  School  Education  was  given  to 
all  the  students,  irrespective  of  the  bent  and  desire  of  the  student. 
Apprenticeship,  a  type  of  outside  education  a  generation  or  two 
ago  was  in  vogue  and  served  a  good  purpose.  But  apprenticeship 
was  now  dead.  Therefore  the  school  must  step  in  and  do  the 
work  of  the  outside.  High  Schools  having  formerly  one  hundred 
students,  would  in  the  course  of  time  have  fifty  students  drop  out. 
Latin  was  taken  up  only  to  be  dropped,  not  being  felt  necessary 
for  vocational  training. 

In  those  times  boys  generally  left  public  school  at  end  of  third 
book  course,  to  go  to  work.  He  is,  however,  eligible  to  attend  a 
vocational  school.  The  old  system  was  retained  for  those  in  High 
Schools  and  Universities.  Vocational  schools  are  doing  a  great 
deal  for  the  fifty  per  cent,  outside  the  schools.  Speaking  of  his 
own  school,  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute:  It  was  a  composite  school; 
it  had  twenty-three  class-rooms,  machine  shops,  etc.,  in  a  city,  too, 
that  had  no  more  industries  than  many  other  cities  of  the  same 
population.  The  Courses  include  Teachers'  Matriculation,  Ma- 
chine Shop,  Wood-work,  Auto-mechanics,  Drafting,  etc.  There 
was  an  increase  of  two  hundred  students  last  year  though,  formerly, 
such  schools  were  not  popular.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  students  in  the  First  Form,  two  hundred  were  in  the  voca- 
tional school  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  Collegiate.  Thus 
two  hundred  obtained  the  type  of  education  they  desired.  Besides, 
some  were  transferred  from  the  High  School  Course  to  the  Tech- 
nical Department.  That  was  a  good  thing  for  the  student  and  the 
school.  He  cited  instances  of  cases  in  which  after  a  personal 
inquiry,  he  had  advised  the  students  to  take  different  courses  from 
what  they  had  intended. 

Nearly  all  the  students  had  passed  the  Entrance  at  the  age  of 
13  or  14  years.  The  teachers  in  the  Academic  subjects  are  efficient 
and  have  the  same  length  of  time  for  their  classes  as  is  given  to  the 
other  subjects. 

"The  Working  Out  of  the  New  Courses"  was  taken  up  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mooney,  B.A.* 

These  courses  involve  problems  as  the  division  of  subjects,  etc., 
left  to  the  Principal.  Dealing  with  transference  to  other  schools, 
with  initiative  and  promotion  on  a  50%  basis,  a  pupil  should  not 
repeat  the  year.  A  summer  school  tried  out  at  London,  to  get 
the  students  prepared  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  failed,  was  a 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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failure  and  discontinued  on  account  of  the  expense.  Second-year 
students  may  take  Algebra  and  be  ready  in  the  third  for  the  exam- 
ination. He  found  Graduation  Classes  of  no  great  interest 
to  students.  Part-year  pupils  were  not  successful  for  obvious 
reasons.  Writing  and  Spelling  classes  did  not  prove  a 
success.  Upper  English  is  not  popular  with  many  students.  It 
would  be  well  to  delay  writing  on  V  English  to  the  Fifth  Year. 

Mr.  Althouse,  Principal  of  Toronto  University  Schools:  In  his 
former  school,  Oshawa  High  School,  the  Matriculation  Course  was 
a  four-year  one,  except  in  case  of  a  bright  student  who  would  be 
allowed  to  take  it  in  three  years.  Form  I  took  up  eight  papers  and 
Form  III  five  papers.  His  examination  results  were  satisfactory.  Of 
Form  IV  candidates  in  Matriculation,  12%  failed  and  17%  had 
First  Grade.  In  Form  III  less  than  4%  failed  and  36%  obtained 
First  Grade.  He  held  the  New  Regulations  were  very  satisfactory 
He  did  not  favour  uniformity  in  the  schools  to  meet  the  matter 
of  possible  transfers.  This  should  be  left  to  local  requirements. 
School  cannot  dislocate  the  time-table  to  get  failures  to  pass 
supplemental. 

Mr.  King,  Principal  of  Scarboro  High  School,  dealt  with  the 
New  Regulations  as  far  as  three,  four  or  five-teacher  schools  were 
concerned.  He  found  the  work  quite  simplified  in  the  Lower 
School.  Normal  Entrance  Matriculation  and  General  Course  had 
all  to  be  taught  in  the  Fourth  Year.  Would  substitute  Agricul- 
ture for  Zoology.  Lack  of  continuity  of  Algebra  he  found  a  serious 
defect.  Two  years  was  inadequate  and  three  years  hardly  suffi- 
cient for  this  subject.  Selection  of  subjects  not  as  uniform  as 
possible  in  the  schools.  He  thought  that  such  matters  should  be 
left  to  the  Principal.  He  found  it  difficult  in  a  small  school  to 
take  Spanish  and  German. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  E.  O.  Sliter,  Kingston,  inquired  as  to 
failures  in  Matriculation.  Should  a  Matriculation  student  who 
failed  in  five  subjects  be  promoted?  Discussion  took  place.  Mr. 
Sliter  had  not  much  faith  in  holidays'  preparation  of  subjects  in 
which  the  student  had  failed  in  June.  Each  Principal  should 
decide  on  his  own  course  in  such  cases. 

The  subject  "Part-Time  Classes"  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Gavin. 

What  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  depend  on  what  the  reasons  are 
for  the  Adolescent  Act.  The  cause  is  that  the  boy  is  not  educated 
adequately  at  fourteen  years.  He  felt  that  it  was  dangerous  to  a 
boy  to  go  to  work  in  a  factory.  The  company  is  not  always  desir- 
able. The  boy  has  his  own  money  and  often  deteriorates  in  char- 
acter. In  Britain  so  many  boys  are  not  at  school  and  not  at  work, 
that  the  authorities  think  it  would  be  cheaper  to  educate  them 
than  police  them,  as  so  many  boys  form  bad  habits  when  not  at 

4  E.A. 
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school    or   otherwise    employed.     They    are    also    protesting    the 
allowing  of  boys  of  13  years  or  14  years  to  enter  upon  the  streets. 

In  the  second  case  it  is  necessary  to  conserve  what  education  the 
boy  already  has.  By  "Part-Time"  is  meant  the  bridging  the  gap 
between  the  school  and  his  new  work.  To  help  him  to  do  good 
work  is  a  sociological  aim.  He  must  fit  himself  in  with  his  fellows 
to  do  efficient  work.  Concretely  "Part-Time"  is  to  conserve  what 
he  has  to  promote  intelligence,  to  discuss  vocational  aptitudes  and 
to  become  better  citizens.  The  teacher  should  be  a  social  worker, 
must  have  initiative,  must  have  good  personality,  magnetism,  sym- 
pathy and  tact.  But  he  must  not  be  sentimental.  He  should 
have  experience,  be  not  too  set  in  his  ways,  be  patient,  should  have 
special  preparation.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  "Part-Time" 
Classes  should  be  a  continuation  of  school  subjects.  These  must 
fill  the  needs  of  the  boy.  The  subjects  should  be  Arithmetic, 
English  Composition  and  Grammar.  The  lessons  in  Grammar 
should  not  be  fixed  lessons,  but  taken  up  in  connection  with  the 
English.  The  subjects  of  Composition  should  embrace  the  experi- 
ence of  the  adolescent.  Arithmetic  should  be  based  on  his  wage- 
earning  needs,  just  what  he  needs  in  his  work.  Hygiene,  another 
subject,  not  of  the  ordinary  type,  should  consist  on  talks  on  health. 
It  is  advisable  that  boys  form  city  councils  and  have  debates  on 
the  Adolescent  Act  and  other  subjects.  The  teachers  should  be 
specially  trained  and  adapted  for  this  work,  which  should  not  be 
thrown  in  with  other  classes.  They  should  have  the  use  of  school 
gymnasium  and  other  school  appliances. 

Names  of  those  who  paid  the  fee — 25  cents: — Mr.  J.  G.  Adams, 
Beamsville,  Ont.;  Mr.  J.  S.  Bell,  Markham,  Ont.;  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bryan,  Renfrew,  Ont.;  Mr.  Dickson,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.;  Mr. 
E.  W.  Durnin,  Essex,  Ont.;  Mr.  Wallace  Elmslie,  Owen  Sound, 
Ont.;  Mr.  A.  R.  Girdwood,  Barrie,  Ont.;  Mr.  W.  H.  Houser,  Bur- 
ford,  Ont.;  Mr.  Husband,  Brockville,  Ont.;  Mr.  R.  H.  King, 
Scarboro,  Ont.;  Mr.  H.  Lancks,  Morewood,  Ont.;  Mr.  W.  D.  Low, 
Windsor,  Ont.;  Mr.  E.  D.  Manning,  Newmarket,  Ont.;  Mr.  C.  A. 
Mayberry,  Stratford,  Ont.;  Mr.  H.  M.  McCuaig,  Welland,  Ont.; 
Mr.  D.  McGill,  Ingersoll,  Ont.;  Mr.  L.  P.  Menzies,  Strathroy,  Ont.; 
Mr.  W.  H.  T.  Mooney,  London,  Ont.;  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Reed,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Rogers,  Inspector;  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Rudlen,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.;  Mr.  W.  J.  Salter,  Woodstock,  Ont.;  Mr.  E.  O. 
Sliter,  Kingston,  Ont.;  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Richmond,  Ont.;  Mr. 
D.  L.  Strachan,  Elmira,  Ont.;  Mr.  W.  H.  Tuke,  Haileybury,  Ont.; 
Mr.  F.  D.  Wallace,  North  Bay,  Ont.;  Mr.  D.  G.  Wright,  Dundalk, 
Ont.;   Mr.  Wm.  B.  Wyndham,  Oakville,  Ont. 

Geo.  H.  Reed, 

Sec'y-Treas. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  AND  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday  Morning,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  Supervising  and  Training  Department  assembled  at  9.30 
on  Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923,  in  Room  37,  University  of  Toronto. 

H.  G.  Martyn,  B.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  made  the  following  appointments: 

Press  Reporter — Inspector  J.  M.  Denyes,  B.A. 

Nominating  Committee — J.  C.  Norris,  M.A.,  B.Paed.;  H.  G. 
Manning,  B.A.;    Inspector  G.  G.  McNab,  M.A. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  approved. 

The  President's  address,  by  Mr.  Martyn,  on  "Some  Educational 
Problems  of  To-day,"  was  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish, and  a  plea  for  more  generous  provision  for  Supplementary 
Reading.* 

Inspectors  Ritchie,  and  Smith  (Stratford),  Patterson  and  Smith 
(Chatham),  contributed  to  the  discussion,  advocating  the  elimina- 
tion of  examinations  in  English  Literature,  the  development  of  the 
appreciation  of  English,  and  the  necessity  of  more  attention  to 
Oral  Composition,  Correct  Speaking  and  Debating. 

This  was  followed  by  a  group  of  papers  on  the    "Mistakes  of 
Inexperienced  Teachers,"  as  follows: — 
"Methods'*— Mr.  H.  W.  Kerfoot,  B.A.:— 

Mr.  Kerfoot  stated  that  young  teachers  found  it  difficult  to 
adjust  the  ideal  methods  demonstrated  at  the  Normal  School  to 
ordinary  classroom  conditions,  that  plan  and  method  frequently 
repressed  desirable  tendencies  in  new  work,  that  wrong  deduc- 
tions were  often  made  by  failure  to  present  enough  practical 
material,  that  preparation  was  frequently  inadequate  to  the  needs 
and  importance  of  trie  lesson,  that  young  teachers  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  important  and  unimportant  details  of  the  work, 
and  in  not  connecting  the  new  lesson  with  that  previously  taught, 
that  the  tendency  was  to  overteach  the  pupil,  and  to  neglect  super- 
vision, drill,  and  review,  that  many  young  teachers  accepted  half- 
answers,  and  failed  to  give  correct  general  idea  of  the  problem 
under  consideration. 
"  Organization  "—Col.  J.  W.  Odell,  B.A.:— 

Col.  Odell  presented  in  detail  the  complex  problem  of  a  curri- 
culum of  about  twenty  subjects  and  a  classification  covering  eight 
to  ten  classes,  which  faced  the  beginner  in  her  rural  school.  The 
joining  or  amalgamation  of  classes  required  the  training  of  experi- 
ence. He  suggested  more  training  in  respect  to  Time  Table  mak- 
ing and  outlined  a  sample  programme  which  provided  for  class  and 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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seat  work.  The  importance  of  keeping  to  the  outlined  programme 
was  stressed.  He  expressed,  with  unanimous  approval,  the  need 
of  more  care  and  accuracy  in  respect  to  the  reports  and  annual 
returns,  which  many  young  teachers  seem  to  give  but  passing 
attention.  He  related  the  experience  of  an  Inspector  who  received 
but  two  complete  and  accurate  reports  out  of  a  total  of  seventy- 
four  received. 
"Discipline" — Inspector  J.  W.  Taylor,  B.A. : — 

He  defined  discipline  as  that  environment  in  which  the  best 
school  progress  can  be  made,  the  ability  to  encourage  self-control 
and  self-reliance.  The  teacher  with  qualities  of  strong  will,  strong 
personality,  resource,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  control.  He 
stressed  the  need  of  ventilation,  good  classification,  frequent  change 
of  lesson,  good  selection  of  work  and  encouragement,  as  necessary 
to  success  in  discipline.  The  qualities  of  voice  and  manner  most 
desirable  were  outlined.  Mr.  Taylor  doubted  the  efficiency  of 
corporal  punishment,  ridicule,  constant  scolding  and  procrastina- 
tion in  securing  any  favourable  results  in  controlling  children. 
"  Professional  Technique  " — Mr.  W.  J.  Dunlop,  B.A.: — 

Mr.  Dunlop's  address  was  unusually  brilliant  and  thoughtfully 
prepared,  and  will  be  printed  in  the  General  Report.* 

Professor  J.  A.  Dale  spoke  on  "The  Teacher's  Relation  to  the 
Community."     His  able  and  scholarly  address  will  be  published.* 

Inspector  H.  Conn,  B.A.,  moved,  and  Inspector  J.  H.  Smith, 
M.A.,  seconded,  that  the  Executive  arrange  the  meetings  of  the 
Supervising  and  Training  Department  for  1924  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  two  days,  and  the  Sections  for  one  day. — Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  presented  by  Inspector 
G.  G.  McNab,  M.A.,  recommended  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: — 

President — Inspector  J.  E.  Benson,  M.A.,  Windsor. 

Secretary — Dr.  E.  T.  White,  Normal  School,  London. 

The  report  was  approved. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

The  Supervising  and  Training  Department  met  with  the  Trus- 
tees in  Convocation  Hall  in  the  afternoon,  and  heard  the  addresses 
of  Dr.  H.  J.  Cody  and  Rev.  Manson  Doyle. 

J.  E.  Benson, 

Secretary. 


*See  Address  in  full. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  INSPECTORS'  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

E.   E.  C.  Kilmer,  B.A.,  in  the  chair. 

Seventy-one  inspectors  registered  as  shown  on  the  registration 
sheet. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  1922  were  read.  On  motion  of 
Inspectors  J.  M.  Cole  and  Richard  Lees  they  were  adopted. 

The  following  standing  committees  were  appointed : 

Condolences  and  Appreciation — Inspectors  J.  M.  Cole,  R.  A. 
Paterson  and  Richard  Lees. 

Resolutions — Inspectors  Dr.  J.  M.  Field,  J.  H.  Smith,  Stratford, 
and  W.  J.  Hamilton. 

Morning  Papers — J.  M.  Denyes. 

Evening  papers — James  E.  Jones. 

Inspectors  Standing,  Paterson  and  Cook  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  interview  the  Department  of  Education  concerning 
a  more  uniform  scheme  of  distributing  the  county  grant  on  accom- 
modations and  equipment  to  those  schools  in  union  sections,  com- 
prising portions  of  two  or  more  counties. 

Motion  by  J.  M.  Denyes,  seconded  by  W.  J.  Hamilton,  that  the 
Committee  on  salaries  be  requested  to  continue  its  efforts.   Carried. 

A  letter  from  F.  L.  Michell  was  read. 

W.  H.  Stevens  announced  that  he  was  retiring  from  the  work 
next  July,  and  said  farewell  to  the  Section  in  a  very  appropriate 
way. 

Motion  by  G.  G.  McNab  and  R.  A.  Paterson,  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  be  requested  to  maintain  the  schedule  of  remunera- 
tion for  presiding  at  the  junior  high  school  entrance  examination, 
and  for  reading  the  answer  papers  of  the  candidates.     Carried. 

Inspector  Arch.  McVicar  was  introduced  by  Inspector  Geo.  A. 
Carefoot. 

Inspector  Dr.  A.  E.  Marty,  of  Toronto,  was  introduced  by 
Inspector  Dr.  N.  S.  MacDonald. 

Inspector  N.  R.  Mackenzie,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  was 
introduced  by  Inspector  G.  K.  Powell. 

Inspectors  J.  M.  Denyes  and  Geo.  A.  Carefoot  were  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Nominations. 

President's  Address. 

President  Kilmer  discussed  many  of  the  problems  that  present 
themselves  in  dealing  with  adolescents.  The  problems  were  dealt 
with  from  many  angles,  and  many  important  suggestions  were 
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offered  as  to  methods  and  means  to  be  employed  in  dealing  with 
adolescents. 

Inspector  N.  R.  Mackenzie,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  who  is 
in  exchange  with  Inspector  D.  D.  Moshier,  of  Toronto,  pleased  the 
Section  greatly  with  a  very  instructive  address.  He  made  many 
very  interesting  comparisons  between  his  Dominion  and  Ontario, 
as  to  status  and  duties  of  inspectors,  boards  of  education,  courses 
of  instruction,  training  and  appointment  of  teachers,  salaries  of 
teachers  and  inspectors,  grading  of  efficiency  of  teachers,  the  source 
of  moneys  for  salaries,  government  control  and  management  of 
public  utilities,  etc. 

Inspector  George  E.  Pentland  dealt  with  the  problem  of  "The 
Small  School."  He  pointed  out  two  ways  of  getting  rid  of  it, 
namely,  first,  by  way  of  section  74  of  the  Public  School  Act  of  1920, 
in  some  cases;  and,  second,  by  way  of  consolidation.  Mr.  Pentland 
has  had  some  interesting  experience  with  consolidation.  It  has 
convinced  him  that  the  scheme  is  sure  to  have  growth  in  the 
favour  of  the  rural  ratepayers  just  as  soon  as  they  see  it  in  operation 
as  he  has. 

Inspector  Parker,  of  Manitoba,  was  introduced  to,  and  given  a 
warm  welcome  by,  the  Section.     He  spoke  briefly. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Field  discussed  the  subject  of  "The  Rural  School 
Library,"  paying  attention  to  the  legislative  grants,  the  attitude 
of  the  ordinary  ratepayer,  the  work  of  the  teacher,  the  benefit  to 
the  pupils  and  the  development  of  their  taste  for  books.  Literary 
and  mutual  improvement  societies  spring  up  in  rural  communities 
as  a  result  of  a  careful  stimulation  of  interest  in  the  school  library, 
and  often  the  library  reaps  benefit  in  return.  The  difficulty  of 
book  selection  was  emphasized. 

Inspector  Henry  Conn  dealt  with  the  subject  of  "Professional 
Reading  for  Teachers."  It  was  pointed  out  that  too  few  teachers 
read  any  professional  books  at  all.  Written  examinations  have 
caused  teachers  to  read  fewer  books  than  they  might  otherwise 
read.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Inspector  Jordan  made 
some  suggestions  concerning  distribution  of  books  among  teachers. 
Inspector  Snell,  Saskatoon,  an  old  Ontario  boy,  gave  some  very 
interesting  information  as  to  how  professional  reading  is  fostered 
and  promoted  in  his  city. 

Wednesday  forenoon  was  taken  up  with  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Supervising  and  Training  Department.  See  minutes  of  that 
Section. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

Joint  meeting  with  the  Trustees'  Department.  See  minutes  of 
that  Section. 
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Thursday  Afternoon,  April  5th,  1923. 

Resolutions  of  Committee  on  Condolence  and  Appreciation. 
Moved  by  Inspector  Cole,  seconded  by  Inspector  Paterson,  that 
we,  the  Inspectors  of  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in  Ontario, 
desire  to  place  on  record  our  high  appreciation  of  the  labours  in  the 
cause  of  education  of  the  late  Inspectors  L.  A.  Green,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  John  Nelson,  Vankleek  Hill,  our  sense  of  loss  in  being 
deprived  of  their  fellowship  and  counsel,  and  our  deep  sympathy 
with  the  members  of  the  families  thus  bereaved,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  this  Section  be  instructed  to  forward  to  their  families 
the  letters  of  condolence  that  have  been  prepared  by  this  committee. 

Also,  that  we  desire  to  place  on  record  our  keen  regret  at  the 
retirement  of  Inspectors  H.  D.  Johnson,  Strathroy ;  G.  E.  Broderick, 
Lindsay,  and  W.  H.  Stevens,  Lindsay,  our  sense  of  loss  in  being 
deprived  of  their  presence  and  co-operation  at  the  meetings  of  our 
Section,  and  our  best  wishes  for  their  continued  health,  happiness 
and  prosperity,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  forward 
to  Messrs.  Johnson,  Broderick  and  Stevens,  the  letters  prepared  by 
this  committee.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  Inspector  P.  J.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Inspector 
T.  W.  Standing,  the  Auditor's  Report  showing  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $79.29,  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  mail  a  request  to  each  Inspector 
who  had  not  paid  his  membership  fee  for  this  year  asking  him  to  do 
so  soon  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  depletion  of  the  funds  of  the 
Section. 

H.  E.  Amoss-,  B.A.,  D.Paed.,  of  the  Hamilton  Normal  School, 
delivered  a  very  interesting  and  highly  instructive  address  on 
"Methods  of  Dealing  with  the  Abnormal  Pupil."  The  speaker 
emphasized  in  a  most  convincing  way  the  importance  of  scientific 
intelligence  tests.  The  Manning  method  of  organizing  a  graded 
school  to  make  it  possible  to  allow  the  super-normal  pupils  to  make 
the  advancement  they  should  make  while  those  who  would  of 
necessity  be  "repeaters"  were  doing  the  repeating  was  shown  in 
some  detail.* 

A  great  many  questions  were  asked  and  a  very  lively  interest 
in  the  questions  raised  was  in  evidence.  It  was  ordered  that  this 
paper  be  printed  in  the  Report. 

Moved  by  E.  E.  Snider,  seconded  by  George  A.  Carefoot,  that 
the  Education  Department  be  requested  to  arrange  for  a  course  in 
"Intelligence  Measurements"  for  Inspectors  as  soon  as  convenient 
and  possible.     Carried. 

Inspector  J.  M.  Denyes  discussed  the  New  Public  School  History, 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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and  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study  in  public 
schools. 

Inspector  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Stratford,  urged  that  something  be 
done  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  course  of  study,  that  would 
make  it  more  inspiring  than  it  is  now. 

The  Salary  Committee  reported  its  efforts  to  secure  an  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  Inspectors,  A.  A.  Jordan  making  the  report. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Session. 

The  Nomination  Committee,  Messrs.  Denyes  and  Carefoot, 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  recommendations: 

Honorary  President — W.  H.  Stevens,  Lindsay. 

President — H.  Frank  Cook,  Simcoe. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Dr.  E.  T.  Slemon,  Ottawa. 

Councillors — H.  H.  Burgess,  Owen  Sound;  W.  J.  Lee,  434 
Brunswick  Avenue,  Toronto ;  A.  Mowat,  Peterboro. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Putman,  Ottawa,  discussed  the  New  Public  School 
History  at  some  length,  pointing  out  merits  and  demerits  with 
marked  fairness.  He  condemned  stereotyped  notes  dictated  by 
the  teacher.  The  social,  biographical  and  dramatic  features  of 
history  appeal  to  children  and  should  be  used  in  teaching  the 
subject.  We  will  never  see  our  children  liking  history  until  we 
begin  with  the  children  in  the  lower  forms,  and  give  them  interesting 
biographical  and  dramatic  material.  The  Public  School  History 
text-book  should  be  preceded  by  suitable  History  Readers  in  Form 
II  and  Form  III.  The  text-book  should  be  more  concise,  and 
should  be  written  in  clear,  easily-understood  language.  The 
Public  School  Library  should  have  a  wealth  of  material  to  be  used 
for  filling  in.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  money  to  produce  such  readers 
as  we  should  have  in  Canada. 

Inspectors  Jordan,  Lees,  Power,  Paterson,  Standing  and  Denyes 
took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed. 

Dr.  Sinclair  advocated  suitable  supplementary  reading  that 
would  stimulate  a  desire  to  read  history  outside  of  school. 

Adjournment  followed  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 

H.  Frank  Cook, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETING  OF  TRAINING  SECTION. 

April,   1923. 

Mr.  Adrian  McDonald,  Peterboro',  President  of  Section,  occu- 
pied the  chair.     His  address  had  for  its  theme  "Children's  Stories." 

Prof.  Brett,  of  Toronto  University,  delivered  a  paper  on  "The 
Relation  Between  Liberty  and  Discipline  in  Educational  Work."* 
Dr.  Park,  one  on  the  "The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan."  Mr.  Norris, 
North  Bay,  one  on  "The  Function  of  the  Critic  Teacher,"  and 
Mr.  McMillan,  of  Hamilton,  one  on  "Methods  in  American  Schools 
of  Agriculture." 

All  the  addresses  were  followed  by  discussions  and  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  meetings  that  has  ever  been  held  was  concluded 
by  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  rural  prac- 
tice schools  for  the  Normal  School  students. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were: — 

President — S.  J.  Stubbs,  Toronto. 

Secretary — Wm.  Prendergast,  London. 

Councillors — John  Hartley,  Vankleek  Hill;  E.  E.  Ingall,  Peter- 
boro'. 

Wm.  Prendergast, 

Secretary. 


*See  Address  in  full. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MUSIC  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  Music  Section  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  convened  in  Room  51,  University  of 
Toronto.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  Mr.  E.  W. 
G.  Quantz,*  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Cringan,  Mus.  Bac. 

Mr.  Cringan  spoke  on  "Points  for  Conductors,"  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  great  want  among  conductors  of  school  choirs 
was  the  lack  of  musicianship.  This  could  be  developed  if  conduct- 
ors took  the  opportunity  of  joining  choirs  under  musicians  if  an 
opportunity  presented  itself.  He  instanced  the  case  where  many 
of  the  teachers  had  had  such  an  opportunity  in  the  Mendelssohn, 
in  the  days  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Vogt. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Miss  Mae  E.  Skilling,  Educational  Department  of  the  Columbia 
Graphophone  Co.,  gave  a  demonstration  lecture  on  the  use  of  the 
grafonola  in  the  class  room.  Mr.  Duncan  McKenzie  spoke  of  the 
course  for  teachers  conducted  by  Miss  Skilling  and  her  assistant, 
Miss  Ethel  McKee,  given  at  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music 
for  two  winters  and  advised  other  supervisors  to  seek  her  aid  in 
giving  a  similar  course.  Mr.  Quantz  also  spoke  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation of  Miss  Skilling's  course  for  teachers,  given  in  London 
during  the  winter. 

Dr.  Putman,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ottawa,  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Violin  Classes  in  the  Ottawa  Schools,"  conducted  by  Mr. 
Donald  Heins.  A  great  deal  of  interest  was  shown  in  this  paper, 
and  much  valuable  information  obtained.* 

Mr.  C.  H.  Miller,  Director  of  Music,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  came  at 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Quantz  and  gave  a  resume  of  the  music  sys- 
tem of  the  Rochester  schools.  This  was  the  first  time  the  Music 
Section  had  had  a  visitor  from  the  States,  and  a  wish  was  expressed 
that  there  might  be  an  endeavour  to  get  Mr.  K.  Gehrkens,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  to  give  an  address  next  year. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Fricker,  M.A.,  Mus.  Bac,  F.R.C.O.,  conductor  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Choir,  gave  his  observations  as  a  musician  and 
outsider  on  some  of  the  problems  of  school  music. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

Morning  Session.  Mr.  Duncan  McKenzie,  Director  of  Music, 
Toronto  schools,  arranged  the  following  demonstration  of  school 
music  from  the  Toronto  schools,  in  Orde  Street  Model  School. 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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Rhythmic  work  based  on  the  Dalcroze  system — given  by  a 
Primary  class  from  Deer  Park  School,  under  Miss  Munn. 

Public  School  String  Orchestra — Conductor,  Mr.  And.  Wilkie. 

Williamson  Road  School  Choir — Conductor,  Miss  N.  Baskerville. 

The  Testing  of  the  Adolescent  Boy's  Voice — Mr.  Duncan 
McKenzie. 

Several  boys  from  the  High  School  of  Commerce  Glee  Club — 
Conductor,  Mr.  Hampson — were  present,  as  well  as  boys  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  "break,"  from  other  High  Schools  and  Public 
Schools. 

The  Music  Memory  Contest — Its  Aims  and  Organization. 
Demonstration  from  Regal  Road  School — Teacher,  Miss  M.  Lord. 
This  was  conducted  by  Mr.  D.  McKenzie,  who  outlined  the  con- 
test as  conducted  in  the  Toronto  schools. 

After  the  morning  session  an  informal  lunch  was  held  in  the 
Waverley  Hotel,  at  which  Mr.  Bull,  Windsor,  Mr.  Fenwick,  Ham- 
ilton, and  Mr.  Yule,  Kitchener,  spoke,  giving  some  information  as 
to  the  activities  of  their  work. 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  up  wholly  to  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  work  seen  in  the  morning. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  next  received  and 
the  following  were  elected  as  officers  of  the  section  for  1923-24: 

President — Mr.  E.  W.  G.  Quantz,  London. 

Sec'y.-Treas. — Mr.  Duncan  McKenzie,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

Directors— Miss  N.  E.  Tedd,  Toronto;  Mr.  J.  L.  Yule,  Kitch- 
ener; and  Mr.  H.  Whorlow  Bull,  Windsor. 

D.  McKenzie, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  AFFILATED  MODEL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS' 

SECTION. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Affiliated  Model  School  Teachers' 
Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  was  held  on  the 
above  date,  in  Room  37,  Main  Building,  University  of  Toronto. 

After  the  reading  and  adoption  of  the  brief  minutes  of  last  year's 
business  meeting,  the  President,  Miss  M.  Ross,  of  Peterboro, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  made  a  few  introductory  remarks  inaugurat- 
ing the  Association  as  part  of  the  Training  Section  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association. 

Mr.  D.  D.  MacDonald,  Principal  Orde  Street  Model  School, 
Toronto,  then  delivered  his  paper  on  "The  Normal  School  in 
Relation  to  the  Practice  School,  and  the  Practice  School  in  its 
Relation  to  the  Normal." 

This  was  handled  in  such  an  able  manner  and  the  salient  points 
so  deftly  touched  that  the  discussion  following  was  free  and  bene- 
ficial. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Slaughter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Manning,  that 
Mr.  MacDonald's  paper  be  included  in  the  year's  Proceedings. 
Carrj^d.* 

A  deputation  was  then  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Grant,  Minister  of  Education,  re  Government  grant  to  affiliated 
model  schools. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President — Miss  Knott,  19  Carfrae  Crescent,  London. 

Vice-President— Mr.  Slaughter,  Stratford. 

Past  President — Miss  M.  Ross,  Peterboro. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Zella  Fawkes,  London. 

Ethelwyn  Dix, 

Secretary. 


*See  Address  in  full. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TRUSTEES'  AND  RATEPAYERS1 
DEPARTMENT. 

Convocation  Hall,  April  2nd,  1923. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 
decided  to  hold  a  General  Session  on  Monday  night,  April  2nd, 
and  that  many  Trustees  and  Ratepayers  would  require  to  come  to 
the  city  Monday  morning  to  be  in  time  for  the  evening  session,  it 
was  decided  by  the  Executive  to  hold  a  session  Monday  afternoon, 
in  Convocation  Hall.  This  was  called  a  Commencement  Confer- 
ence, being  of  an  informal  character  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
acquainted  with  one  another.  The  President,  R.  J.  McKessock, 
of  Hampton,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  two  o'clock  and  the 
following  brief  addresses  were  delivered: 

'The  Child  in  the  Midst."— W.  M.  Morris.* 
"The  Environment  of  the  Child."— Miss  Ethel  M.  Chapman.* 
"The  Underprivileged  and  Handicapped  Child." — Mrs.  W.  E. 
Groves. 

"The  Hot  Noon  Lunch."— Albert  H.  Leake. 

At  three  o'clock  the  President  asked  the  permission  of  the  dele- 
gates to  appoint  the  Committees  at  this  session  instead  of  at  the 
Tuesday  morning  session,  as  arranged  for  by  the  programme,  giv- 
ing as  a  reason  that  the  Committees  would  be  able  to  get  to  work 
sooner.  On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Morrow,  of  Maxwell,  and  W.  T. 
McMartin,  of  Chesterville,  the  request  was  granted  and  the 
Committees  named  as  follows: — 

Nominating  Committee: — Dr.  E.  H.  Wickware,  Smith's  Falls,; 
W.  T.  Hulme,  Oakridges;  Miss  Ethel  Robson,  Denfield;  Ed. 
Fulton,  Brussels,  No.  2;  F.  J.  Brown,  Brownsville;  Jas.  Douglas, 
Hepworth;  W.  C.  Harnett,  Westboro;  A.  Scarrow,  Creemore; 
R.  J.  McConnel,  Orangeville;  Wm.  Wright,  Markdale;  W.  C. 
Ashton,  Bowmanville;  Malcolm  MacBeth,  Milverton;  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Morris,  Peterboro' ;   E.  T.  Howe,  Windsor. 

Resolution  Committee: — Judge  J.  H.  Scott,  Perth;  Miss  M. 
Colter,  Brantford;  A.  L.  McDougall,  Strathroy;  T.  M.  Cayley, 
Norwich;  Prof.  J.  G.  Workman,  Scarboro'  Jet.;  Rev.  W.  H.  Snell, 
Wingham;  Rev.  N.  R.  D.  Sinclair,  Tiverton;  J.  F.  Burrows, 
Richmond;  G.  R.  McWhirter,  Colbeck;  J.  B.  Cooke,  Kingston; 
Rev.  T.  Roach,  Owen  Sound;  M.  A.  Campbell,  Milton;  H.  R. 
Wilson,  Bradford;  A.  J.  Knox,  Orono;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Champness, 
Echo  Place;    Prof.  S.  B.  McCready,  Toronto;    S.  Montgomery, 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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Dover  Centre;  Samuel  Farmer,  Port  Perry;  J.  A.  Carroll,  Bramp- 
ton; Wm.  Attridge,  Waterdown;    P.  J.  Tschirhart,  Windsor. 

Correspondence  Committee: — J.  G.  Elliott,  Kingston;  W.  S. 
Ormiston,  Uxbridge;    Rev.  Andrew  Laing,  Fordwich. 

Business  Committee: — R.  Segsworth,  Brampton;  Garfield  Gil- 
bert, Mansfield;   W.  T.  Martin,  Chesterville. 

The  addresses  that  were  delivered  brought  out  considerable  dis- 
cussion, particularly  on  the  questions  of  the  Noon  Lunch  and  the 
Care  of  the  Feeble  Minded.  Dr.  S.  B.  Sinclair,  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  was  given  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  education  of  the  feeble  minded  in  rural  Ontario. 
In  a  school  area  of  which  the  whole  or  part  is  rural,  where  after  a 
Departmental  survey  it  is  found  that  there  are  more  than  12  chil- 
dren who  should  be  placed  in  an  Auxiliary  Training  class,  such 
class  may  be  established  at  a  convenient  centre,  and  the  children 
be  permitted  to  attend  without  payment  of  fees.  Provision  may 
be  made  for  the  transportation  of  children  not  within  walking 
distance  of  the  school.  Where  necessary,  a  cottage  or  cottages 
may  be  provided  with  facilities  such  that  children  from  a  distance 
may  have  board  and  lodging  and  be  under  the  charge  of  a  com- 
petent house-mother.  The  class  may  be  established,  conducted 
and  maintained  by  the  School  Board  where  the  class  is  situated, 
or  by  all  the  School  Boards  within  the  area  from  which  the  children 
come,  under  an  agreement  as  to  costs,  approved  by  the  Minister; 
or  such  class  may  be  maintained  by  the  County  Council,  who  may 
make  agreements  with  School  Boards  and  use  school  monies  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  class  under  Section  47  of  the  Public 
Schools  Act. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  subject  on  "Hot  Noon 
Lunches  in  Rural  Schools." 

Miss  Jean  Smith,  Meadowvale: 

Have  we  time  for  the  hot  lunch? 

Take  time.  Try  it.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  loiter  over  prepara- 
tions for  dinner.  In  this  as  in  all  other  school  work  valuable  time 
may  be  wasted.     In  every  class  room  the  teacher  "sets  the  pace." 

Children  must  eat  to  live.  Children  must  eat  to  learn.  The 
success  of  the  afternoon  depends  largely  on  the  kind  of  dinner  the 
child  has  had.  Serve  at  least  one  hot  dish.  If  possible  let  the 
lunch  be  eaten  at  a  table  to  cultivate  table  etiquette  and  sociability. 

At  Meadowvale,  (a  one-roomed  school  of  over  fifty  pupils) 
dinner  is  served  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  The  dinner  table  is  a 
board  fifteen  feet  long  and  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  covered  with 
white  oil-cloth.  This  stands  against  the  wall  and  at  noon  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  row  of  single  desks,  with  long  benches  that  can  be 
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readily  put  along  the  walls  when  not  in  use.  Cooking  consists  of 
from  one  to  three  hot  dishes.  Many  hands  make  light  work. 
The  time  spent  on  such  work  is  not  lost  time.  It  pays.  A  group 
of  hungry,  happy  children,  a  good  dinner,  perfect  order,  and  genial 
intercourse  makes  this  a  very  happy  part  of  the  day  for  both  teacher 
and  class. 

The  success  of  the  scheme  in  this  school  is  due  largely  to  the 
school  board  and  the  parents,  who  take  an  exceptional  interest  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  children. 
H.  R.   Wilson,  Bradford: 

We  began  our  hot  lunch  system  at  S.S.  No.  7,  Gwillimbury  West, 
in  the  fall  of  1919,  and  we  have  just  completed  our  fourth  winter 
with  great  success.  It  has  been  presided  over  by  three  different 
teachers  who  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  it. 

Before  we  began  in  the  fall  of  1919,  our  Trustee  Board  expended 
somewhat  over  $40.00  on  an  equipment,  composed  of  a  three-burner 
coal  oil  stove,  cups  and  saucers,  spoons,  etc.,  and  cooking  utensils. 

On  the  whole  the  parents  are  most  generous  in  supplying  the 
necessary  provisions.  The  teacher  keeps  an  account  from  day  to 
day  and  values  the  food  supplied.  €n  this  way  she  has  no  trouble 
in  making  up  the  annual  statement  for  the  Department  of  Domestic 
Science. 

Our  first  Government  grant  during  the  summer  of  1920  was  $40.00 
to  the  Trustee  Board,  and  $25.00,  I  think,  to  the  teacher.  Each 
year  since  that  the  Board  has  received  a  grant  according  to  the 
amount  of  provisions  supplied  and  the  teacher  also  receives  her 
grant  from  the  Department. 

We  feel  that  the  hot  noon  lunch  is  indispensable  as  some  of  the 
mothers  say  they  can  see  improvement  in  their  children's  health. 
Joseph  Watt,  Cobourg: 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  had  the  hot  lunch  in  our  school  for 
a  number  of  years.  Its  introduction  was  due  to  the  earnest  request 
of  one  of  our  teachers.  At  that  time  I  was  not  very  enthusiastic 
and  doubted  very  much  its  utility,  but  after  several  years'  experi- 
ence under  different  teachers,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  useful 
and  beneficial  service  to  our  school.  Our  community  nurse  en- 
dorsed it  enthusiastically.  The  hot  lunch  takes  the  form  of  soups 
and  hot  drinks  though  solid  food  is  sometimes  prepared.  We  use 
a  coal  oil  stove  for  cooking  purposes.  The  groceries  are  purchased 
by  the  secretary-treasurer  out  of  the  school  funds.  The  rest  of 
the  material  is  supplied  by  the  children  themselves. 

We  confidently  recommend  this  to  school  boards  who  have  the 
comforts  of  the  school  children  at  heart. 
James  M.  Boyd,  Atwood: 

We  find  it  very  satisfactory  as  well  as  easily  performed.     We 
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have  a  stove  and  a  small  leaf  table.  The  children  take  their  ordin- 
ary school  lunch  and  the  teacher  and  some  of  the  larger  girls  look 
after  the  hot  portion  of  the  lunch  which  is  supplied  by  the  Section. 
When  they  want  such  things  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar  or  such 
like  the  teacher  tells  the  scholars  and  they  bring  along  five,  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  worth  of  what  amount  is  required  and  everything 
seems  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  children,  especially  in  the  cold 
weather. 

The  President  having  to  leave  the  convention  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  asked  the  delegates  to  elect  a  chairman. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Harnett,  of  Westboro,  Carleton  County,  was  elected, 
and  the  discussion  continued,  on  the  printed  sheet  of  resolutions. 
Some  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were:  Geo.  A. 
Atkinson,  Rosseau;  Rev.  G.  W.  Robinson,  New  Toronto;  A.  J. 
Campbell,  Komoka;  R.  J.  Smith,  Perth;  J.  E.  Cole,  Westboro, 
and  Samuel  Farmer,  Port  Perry. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5.30  p.m. 

Convocation    Hall,   Tuesday   Morning,   April   3rd,    1923. 

The  Thirty-sixth  Convention  of  the  Ontario  School  Trustees' 
and  Ratepayers'  Association  opened  at  9  o'clock  with  the  President, 
R.  J.  McKessock,  in  the  chair. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  D.  L.  Gordon, 
Agincourt. 

The  registration  of  delegates  had  been  done  by  mail  before  the 
convention  opened  and  as  most  delegates  were  enabled  to  purchase 
a  return  ticket  for  a  fare  and  a  half  on  the  credential  certificate 
plan  there  was  very  little  time  lost  in  vising  certificates.  The 
total  registration  was  1,022,  of  which  approximately  250  were 
urban.  A  list  of  the  delegates  with  their  addresses  will  be  found 
at  the  back  of  the  first  volume  of  the  report. 

As  the  minutes  of  1922  had  been  printed  and  circulated  in  large 
numbers  they  were  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Ormiston,  of 
Uxbridge,  and  A.  W.  Johnston,  of  Aylmer  West. 

The  Secretary,  W.  M.  Morris,  gave  the  report  as  follows:  the 
Ontario  School  Trustees'  Association  has  travelled  a  long  way  since 
its  first  meeting  in  June,  1887,  on  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Whitby.  For  several  years  the  trustees  met  by  themselves 
at  different  centres  in  Ontario  and  in  1893  affiliated  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association.  Since  then 
the  meetings  have  been  held  annually  at  Easter  in  Toronto  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  departments  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association.  The  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers'  Association  has  had 
a  great  influence  on  the  educational  system  of  Ontario  during  the 
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thirty-six  years  of  its  existence.  The  attendance,  however,  at  the 
annual  convention  was  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  until  the  year  1921  when  a  campaign  had  been  launched  to 
secure  representatives  from  all  the  7,000  School  Boards  of  Ontario. 
A  grant  was  given  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers'  Association  throughout 
the  Province.  Communications  have  been  sent  this  year  to  all 
Rural  and  Urban  Boards  as  well  as  County  and  Township  Associa- 
tions asking  for  the  appointment  cf  delegates  to  the  convention. 
These  County  Associations,  as  well  as  all  School  Boards,  were 
requested  to  send  in  resolutions  for  consideration  at  this  con- 
vention. About  forty-five  such  resolutions  have  been  received 
and  in  compliance  with  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention 
last  year  these  have  been  printed  and  are  here  ready  for  distribution. 
I  may  also  say  that  most  of  them  have  been  printed  in  the  February 
Journal. 

Such  a  movement  as  this  among  the  school  administrators  of 
Ontario  is  unique  in  the  Provinces  of  Canada.  It  should  be 
encouragement  to  us  in  Ontario  to  know  that  there  are  similar 
Associations  of  School  Trustees  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  A 
list  of  the  officers  of  these  associations  may  be  found  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Ontario  School  Board  Journal.  A  movement  is 
now  on  foot  to  bring  together  these  Provincial  Associations  into  a 
federation  for  all  Canada.  Mr.  Iverach,  of  Manitoba,  and  Dr. 
Gordon,  of  British  Columbia,  are  here  as  fraternal  delegates 
representing  the  associations  of  those  provinces,  and  to  confer  with 
us  in  the  formation  of  a  Canadian  School  Trustees'  Association. 

I  may  also  call  the  attention  of  the  delegates  to  the  Ontario 
School  Board  Journal.  This  magazine  is  not  the  property  of 
any  publishing  company,  but  belongs  to  us,  as  an  organization  of 
School  Trustees  and  Ratepayers.  We  try  to  give  school  boards 
the  information  they  require,  and  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  report 
this  convention.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Journal  is  a 
financial  success  in  that  we  have  enough  advertising  and  sub- 
scriptions to  pay  for  the  printing  and  postage.  Our  magazine 
could,  however,  be  greatly  increased  in  size  and  improved  in 
quality  if  more  of  the  school  boards  throughout  the  Province  would 
subscribe  for  it.  A  special  offer  is  being  made  of  the  Journal 
for  the  balance  of  the  year,  commencing  with  the  April  number, 
and  I  hope  the  delegates  at  the  convention  will  give  what  assistance 
they  can  in  promoting  this,  our  own  magazine,  and  our  Association 
throughout  the  Province. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  the  financial  statment  for  the  year  which 
is  as  follows,  and  was  audited  by  Murray  Stewart,  the  manager  of 
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the  Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Clair  Street,  and  A.  P.  Reid,  the 
accountant  of  another  bank: 

Receipts. 

Balance  carried  forward $4  93 

Interest  on  Savings  Account 3  38 

From  Legislature  of  Ontario 10,000  00 

Membership  Fees 1,806  75 

Received  from  O.  E.  A 941  92 

Advertising  in  the  Journal 4,561  54 

Subscriptions  to  the  Journal 1,109  00 

Sundry  Receipts 186  51 

$18,614  03 

Overdraft  at  Bank 298  10 


,912  13 

Expenditures. 

Secretary-Treasurer's  Salary  and  Expenses.  $4,196  69 

Organization  Expenses 241  05 

Expenses  of  Executive  Meetings 804  35 

Clerical  Assistance 2,405  50 

Office  Supplies  and  Equipment 1,171  84 

Stationery 300  32 

Telephone  and  Telegrams 131  51 

Postage 970  00 

Journal  Account 6,697  31 

Printing 79  75 

Literature 191  04 

Express  and  Cartage 17  35 

General  Expenses 722  25 

Sundries 72  04 

Overdraft     and     Balance     due     Secretary- 
Treasurer  on  1921-1922  Account 900  10 

rp*  

F  \WW  $18,901   10 

Balance  at  Credit  of  Savings  Bank  Account 831 

Cash  on  Hand 2  72 


,912   13 

Toronto,  March  29th,  1923. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  and 
vouchers  of  the  Ontario  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers'  Association, 
and  have  found  same  to  be  well  kept  and  in  good  order. 
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The  above  Financial  Statement  is  correct  according  to  the 
books  of  the  Association. 

Murray  Stewart, 

A.  P.  Reid. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  the  auditors  were 
received  and  adopted  on  motion  of  Messrs.  E.  T.  Howe,  Windsor 
and  W.  H.  Heath,  Stirling. 

Report  of  R.  Segsworth,  Field  Secretary. 

As  a  report  of  my  work  has  already  appeared  in  the  March 
Journal  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  mention  a  few  facts. 
It  has  been  the  privilege  of  your  Field  Secretary  to  visit  thirty-eight 
counties  and  districts  of  the  Province  since  last  Easter,  holding 
some  175  meetings.  The  subjects  for  discussion  have  been  many 
and  varied,  a  few  of  which  I  might  mention,  "The  Value  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  School  to  the  Life  of  a  Nation,"  "Secondary  Education 
for  the  Rural  Child,"  "The  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act" 
and  "Rural  Education,  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools."  The 
audiences  have  varied  in  size,  from  a  few  interested  persons  who 
gathered  about  the  speaker  and  carried  on  an  animated  discussion 
or  plied  him  with  questions  on  all  sorts  of  educational  problems 
to  one  of  three  or  four  hundred  people. 

Definite  results  can  be  tabulated.  Continuation  Schools  have 
been  established  and  many  more  are  on  the  way.  School  nurses 
have  been  engaged  and  health  and  education  advanced.  The 
cause  of  consolidation  has  been  furthered.  The  Adolescent  School 
Attendance  Act  has  been  interpreted  and  its  aims  arid  purposes 
explained  with  the  result  that  not  one  of  these  meetings  has  voiced 
a  protest  against  it,  and  many  have  expressed  approval.  But  the 
intangible  results  have  far  surpassed  any  that  can  be  tabulated. 
A  new  sense  of  responsibility  has  been  developed.  Hundreds  of 
men  and  women  throughout  Ontario  have  begun  to  realize  that  they 
are  partners  in  the  great  enterprise  of  the  day — the  education  of 
the  children.  "The  schools  are  ours,  (a  new  phrase).  Ours  for 
the  children.  We  will  do  our  best  to  make  these  schools  efficient 
so  that  our  debt  to  our  pioneer  ancestors  may  be  discharged." 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  School  Inspectors, 
and  the  Teachers. 

The  going  has  not  all  been  easy.  There  is  much  indifference 
and  considerable  gross  selfishness,  but  the  response  met  with  has 
been  most  encouraging. 

The  report  of  the  Field  Secretary  was  received  and  adopted  on 
motion  of  Messrs.  A.  W.  Johnston,  Aylmer,  and  Elias  Playford, 
Crosshill. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 
His  Honour,  Judge  J.  H.  Scott,  of  Perth: 

There  were  several  resolutions  passed  by  the  Convention  last 
Easter  and  handed  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  be  laid 
before  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  Legislation  Committee 
met  in  November  and  presented  these  to  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, due  consideration  being  promised.  The  effects  of  the  report 
will  remain  to  be  seen  in  the  Legislation  of  this  session.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  moved  and  adopted. 

The  President,  R.  J.  McKessock,  then  read  his  address.  He 
paid  tribute  to  the  small  band  of  Trustees,  who  for  many  years 
maintained  the  existence  of  this  Association  and  made  such  meet- 
ings as  we  have  to-day  possible.  He  also  referred  to  the  sacrifices 
of  our  parents  and  grandparents  in  providing  educational  facilities 
for  their  children  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Ratepayers  of 
to-day  would  contribute  as  generously,  commensurate  with  their 
ability.  "Shall  we  save  on  the  education  of  our  children  to-day  to 
pay  tribute  to  their  ignorance  in  years  to  come?  Education  is  not  an 
expense,  but  an  investment."  On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Howe  and 
the  Rev.  Jas.  Buchanan,  the  address  was  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Correspondence.* 

Presenting  Resolutions — Eleven  O' Clock. 

The  President  called  on  His  Honour,  Judge  Scott,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  introduce  a  discussion  of  those 
resolutions  presented,  printed  and  circulated. 

Judge  Scott: — Allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
honour  you  have  conferred  on  me  in  appointing  me  to  the  chair- 
manship of  this  important  committee.  I  may  say  that  we  have 
already  had  a  long  session  as  a  committee,  studying  the  46  resolu- 
tions with  their  61  clauses.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  our 
resolutions  laid  before  the  Convention  in  so  orderly  a  manner. 
We  have  gone  over  these  resolutions  one  by  one,  revising  and  re- 
arranging many  clauses,  and  I  move  that  this  report  be  received  and 
be  considered  clause  by  clause.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Howe,  of  Windsor,  and  agreed  to.  After  some  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  that  two  minutes  be  the  limit  for  each  speaker,  with  the 
mover  of  a  resolution  having  one  minute  for  reply. 

Resolution  number  one,  which  was  sent  in  by  the  Brant  County 
Association  and  the  Brentwood  Public  School  Board,  asking  that 
provision  be  made  for  supervising  the  school  children  who  spend 
the  noon  hour  on  the  school  premises,  was  presented  by  the  chair- 
man and  agreed  to. 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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His  Honour,  Judge  Scott,  then  introduced  the  second  resolution, 
sent  in  by  the  Bruce  County  Association,  and  which  proposed  that 
the  general  school  taxes  be  levied  over  the  County  instead  of  over 
the  Township,  as  is  now  the  case.  The  committee  endorsed  the 
proposal  to  cover  operating  and  maintenance  expenses,  but  not 
to  cover  capital.  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  of  Hepworth,  President  of  the 
Bruce  County  Association,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  stated 
that  some  School  Sections  were  able  to  maintain  their  schools  with 
a  five  mill  levy,  while  others  had  to  pay  twenty  mills,  and  that  the 
levy  should  be  spread  over  all  the  Townships  of  a  County,  so  that 
the  richer  municipalities  would  assist  in  educating  the  children  of 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  country.  We  must  not  confuse  the 
Legislative  Grant,  which  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  equipment  and 
salary,  with  the  Municipal  Grant,  paid  on  a  basis  of  assessment. 
This  resolution,  if  carried,  would  not  interfere  with  the  Legislative 
Grant,  nor  even  appreciably  increase  the  levy,  but  rather  spread 
it  over  the  whole  county  instead  of  over  the  Township. 

A  delegate  asked  President  McKessock  to  explain  the  various 
grants  and  the  President  said: 

"In  connection  with  the  resolution  from  Bruce  County,  propos- 
ing to  levy  the  General  School  Tax  over  the  County  instead  of  the 
Township,  as  it  is  at  present,  some  misunderstanding  seems  to  have 
arisen. 

"In  the  financing  of  our  Rural  Schools  we  have  three  sources  of 
revenue: — 

1.  A  township  grant  based  on  the  average  equalized  assessment  of 

the  sections  in  the  townships. 

2.  County  and  Legislative  Grants  earned  by  the  section  such  as, 

salary,  certificate,  fifth  class,  agriculture,  accommodation  and 
equipment,  and  several  others. 

3.  Amount  raised  by  local  school  rate  and  levied  on  each  section, 

according  to  the  requisition  of  the  trustees  of  that  section. 

"With  the  first  source  of  revenue  only  we  have  to  deal  in  the 
resolution. 

"In  our  present  Public  Schools'  Act,  page  478,  par.  96,  provision 
is  made  for  a  general  levy  over  the  whole  township  for  school  pur- 
poses, as  follows: — 

"1.  In  a  township  where  the  equalized  assessments  of  the  Public 
School  Sections  average  $100,000  or  over,  $600  is  raised  for  every 
one-room  school,  and  $400  for  each  additional  room  or  teacher. 

"2.  Where  the  average  equalized  assessment  is  between  $60,000 
and  $100,000,  each  one-room  school  gets  $500,  and  each  additional 
room  $350.  And  so  on  down  the  scale  until,  in  a  township  where 
the  average  equalized  assessment  is  less  than  $30,000,  the  one-room 
school  gets  $150  and  each  additional  room  $100. 
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"Some  counties  contain  one  or  more  townships  with  compara- 
tively poor  land  and  low  assessment.  This  gives  them  a  low  town- 
ship grant,  thus  requiring  a  higher  levy  on  the  individual  section 
to  keep  their  schools  on  an  equality  with  those  in  wealthier  town- 
ships. 

"Thus  according  to  the  resolution  from  Bruce  County,  instead 
of  this  being  a  township  levy  it  would  be  a  county  levy,  based  on 
the  average  equalized  assessment  of  the  sections  in  a  whole  county. 
This  would  more  equally  divide  the  taxes  for  school  purposes  and 
would  assist  the  schools  in  the  poorer  townships." 

Messrs.  Johnston,  of  Aylmer;  Carscallen,  of  Tamworth;  Bodley, 
of  Pefferlaw;  McMartin,  of  Chesterville,  took  part  in  discussion. 
An  amendment  was  then  moved  that  the  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  Rural  section,  to  be  discussed  in  the  afternoon  and  then 
considered  again  by  the  whole  Association  on  Wednesday.  The 
amendment  was  put  and  carried. 

Judge  Scott  then  presented  the  second  clause  of  resolution  num- 
ber two  from  the  Brant  County  Association,  which  deals  with  the 
dismissal  of  Inspectors,  and  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
"that  to  restore  the  power  of  dismissal  of  Inspectors  to  County 
Councils,  in  view  of  the  present  joint  system  of  the  appointment 
and  payment,  is  not  regarded  as  expedient.  The  Judge  then 
moved  the  rejection  of  this  second  clause  of  the  resolution  and  the 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  of  Hepworth,  chairman  of  the  Bruce  County 
Association,  again  came  forward  to  speak  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. He  maintained  that  County  Councils  never  abused  their 
power  in  dealing  with  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  Public  School 
Inspectors.  To-day  many  complaints  are  heard  about  Inspectors, 
and  you  may  go  to  the  County  Council  and  they  can  investigate, 
but  that  is  all  they  can  do.  If  the  County  Council  has  the  power 
of  dismissal  it  can  recommend  certain  things  to  the  Inspector  and 
he  will  pay  some  attention  to  their  wishes,  but  as  it  is  the  dismissal 
of  the  Inspector  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Education 

Louis  Johnston,  of  Laurel: — I  wish  to  speak  against  this  part  of 
the  resolution  and  to  take  this  opportunity  of  paying  tribute  to 
the  good  work  done  by  our  Public  School  Inspectors.  We  have  an 
Inspector  in  the  County  of  Dufferin  who  is  energetic,  progressive 
and  willing  to  give  all  the  assistance  he  can  to  the  various  School 
Boards  in  his  inspectorate.  If  the  power  of  dismissing  such  an 
Inspector  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  County  Councils,  there 
would  be  great  danger  that  a  few  members  of  a  County  Council 
might  create  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  the  Inspector.  At  present 
the  County  Council  can  make  representation  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  if  sufficient  reason  can  be  advanced  for  an  investi- 
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gation  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  would  be  given.  We  are  well 
satisfied  with  our  Inspector  in  the  County  of  Dufferin  and  I  am 
sure  would  prefer  to  leave  matters  as  they  are  in  regard  to  the 
dismissal  of  these  officers. 

A.  B.  Carscallen,  of  Tamworth,  supported  the  stand  taken  by 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  gave  an  instance  of  how  an  Inspector  might 
easily  be  interferred  with  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  some 
person  or  persons  who  have  influence  with  County  Councils. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Morrow,  of  Maxville,  said  that  whereas  there  may  be 
some  Inspectors  who  are  not  adapted  for  the  work  which  is  entrusted 
to  them,  it  might  not  be  a  good  thing  to  restore  the  County  Coun- 
cils the  power  of  dismissing  them.  We  know  an  Inspector  may 
be  suspended  or  removed  from  office  or  his  certificate  may  be  can- 
celled by  the  Minister  for  neglect  of  duty,  misconduct,  inefficiency 
or  physical  infirmity.  The  County  Council  may  take  the  initiative 
in  bringing  all  these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Snell,  Wingham,  said  that  on  the  face  of  it,  it  might 
seem  reasonable  that  the  County  Councils,  who  appoint  and  pay 
the  Inspectors,  should  have  also  the  power  of  dismissing  them. 
This  was  formerly  the  case.  The  question  arises,  therefore,  why 
was  it  changed  to  the  present  rule  whereby  an  Inspector  may  be 
dismissed  only  by  the  Minister  of  Education  on  the  advice  of  the 
County  Council? 

May  we  not  find  the  explanation  in  the  somewhat  similar  posi- 
tion of  our  Judiciary?  We  all  recognize  that  our  Judges  must  be 
in  a  position  to  discharge  their  duties  without  fear  or  favour,  and 
that  their  tenure  of  office  must  be  entirely  independent  of  their 
popularity  or  otherwise  with  any  body  of  men.  We  know  that 
this  makes  evenhanded  justice  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
laws  of  the  land.  We  also  recognize  that,  if  our  Judges,  Magis- 
trates, etc.,  were  dependent,  for  the  security  of  their  tenure  of 
office,  upon  the  goodwill  of  any  man  or  body  of  men,  there  might 
oe,  at  times,  a  strong  temptation  to  take  that  fact  into  considera- 
tion in  widening  their  decisions. 

Similarly,  one  can  easily  imagine  an  Inspector  being  called  upon 
n  the  interests  of  education,  to  enforce  rules  and  regulations,  the 
enforcement  of  which  would  make  him  very  unpopular  with  the 
nembers  of  the  County  Council  or  the  ratepayers  they  represent. 
Moreover,  the  enforcement  of  these  rules  and  regulations  might 
produce  such  results  as  to  win,  afterwards,  the  approbation  and 
gratitude  of  the  whole  community.  This  has  been  the  history  of 
ilmost  every  advance  step  in  education.  Yet,  if  the  Inspector 
lepended,  for  the  security  of  his  position,  upon  the  favour  of  the 
Dounty  Council,  one  can  understand  also,  that,  unless  he  were 
particularly  conscientious  and  self-sacrificing,  he  might  rather  than 
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lose  his  position,  relax  the  enforcement,  to  the  lasting  detriment  of 
education  and  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  children  of  his  inspect- 
orate. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  surely  better  and  more  in 
harmony  with  our  British  institutions  to  allow  the  present  rule  to 
prevail.  We  may  rest  assured  that  the  Minister  of  Education  will 
not  hesitate  to  act  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  County  Council 
when  there  is  real  and  reasonable  cause  for  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  an  Inspector  who  is  incompetent  or  unfit  for  his  position. 

The  resolution  as  presented  by  the  Committee,  that  no  action 
be  taken  with  reference  to  the  dismissal  of  Inspectors,  was  then 
put  and  carried  by  the  meeting. 

Judge  Scott  then  presented  resolution  number  three,  which  was 
sent  in  by  the  Carleton  County  Association.  The  first  part  of  this 
resolution  dealt  with  contracts  as  between  Teachers  and  School 
Boards  requiring  the  provision  of  these  by  the  Department  and 
recommending  the  use  of  them  by  the  contracting  parties.  The 
Committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution  and  the  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  second  part  of  the  resolution  from  Carleton  County  recom- 
mended that  the  standard  required  for  High  School  Entrance  be 
so  amended  that  efficiency  in  Public  Speaking,  Manual  Training, 
Music,  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science  and  other  subjects  having  a 
similar  direct  relation  to  the  life  of  the  pupil  should  be  recognized. 
The  Committee  thought  this  paragraph  covered  a  proposition  that 
was  desirable  in  the  abstract,  but  impracticable  in  working  out, 
and  this  view  was  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

Judge  Scott  then  presented  resolution  number  four,  from  Haldi- 
mand  Association.  The  first  paragraph  of  this  resolution  expresses 
approval  of  the  Hot  Noon  Lunch  and  the  supervision  of  the  noon 
hour.     This  part  of  the  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Convention. 

The  second  paragraph,  whereas  there  is  a  possibility  of  friction 
arising  between  School  Boards  and  the  Teaching  profession,  and 
such  friction  has  in  some  instances  resulted  in  working  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  children;  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  rec- 
ommend to  the  various  Departments  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  the  advisability  of  appointing  a  Board  of  Arbitration 
to  whom  all  matters  between  Teachers  and  School  Boards  may  be 
referred  to  for  settlement. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  one  that  was  voted  down  in  1922,  and 
was  again  defeated  this  year. 

The  Convention  adjourned  for  the  noon  hour. 
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On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Trustees  met  in  four  Sections. 
See  pp.  135  to  146. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

Convention  opened  at  9  a.m.,  President  R.  J.  McKessock  in 
the  chair. 

School  Attendance. 

Major  J.  P.  Cowles,  Chief  School  Attendance  Officer  of  Ontario, 
said. — "I  wish  only  to  introduce  this  subject  realizing  that  a 
vigorous  discussion  by  you  of  this  important  factor  in  our  educa- 
tional system  will  have  more  lasting  effect  than  any  lengthy  paper 
I  might  read."* 

President  McKessock. — The  question  of  School  Attendance  is 
now  open  for  discussion  for  a  few  minutes. 

W.  S.  Ormiston. — I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  very  first  figures 
Major  Cowles  gave  us  on  the  education  of  Ontario  are  correct — 
that  429,000  or  thereabouts  were  in  the  elementry  school,  and 
42,000  in  the  high  schools?  What  percentage  of  the  pupils  of 
this  young  country  do  not  go  any  further  than  our  primary  schools? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  children  do  not  attend 
school  beyond  the  elementary  grade? 

Major  Cowles. — You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  elementary 
school  life  is  eight  or  ten  years,  but  the  secondary  school  life  is 
only  three  or  four  years. 

A  Delegate. — At  what  age  are  they  compelled  to  attend  school 
at  present? 

Major  Cowles. — There  are  two  Acts  dealing  with  compulsory 
attendance.  The  School  Attendance  Act  deals  with  the  attendance 
of  children  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  Adolescent  School 
Attendance  Act  requires  full  time  attendance  of  all  adolescents 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  unless  legally  excused.  Any 
adolescent  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  may  be  excused  from 
attending  a  school  if  the  services  of  such  adolescent  are  required 
in  or  about  the  home  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  in  a  permitted 
gainful  occupation  for  the  necessary  maintenance  of  the  adolescent. 
In  urban  municipalities  with  a  population  of  five  thousand  and  over, 
adolescents  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  who  are  not  in 
regular  full  time  attendance  at  school,  and  who  have  not  yet  reached 
a  standard  equivalent  to  matriculation  standard,  are  required  to 
attend  four  hundred  hours  a  year  between  the  hours  of  eight  in 
the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  at  specially  arranged  part- 
time  courses  of  instruction.  These  part-time  courses  of  instruction 
are  compulsory  only  in  urban  municipalities  with  a  population  of 
five  thousand  or  over. 


*See  Address  in  full. 
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Delegate. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  does  not  apply  to  rural 
districts  at  all? 

Major  Cowles. — Part-time  education  does  not  apply  to  rural 
districts.  It  is  perfectly  optional.  If  a  rural  municipality  wishes 
to  provide  part-time  education  at  all  throughout  the  year  or 
seasonal  time — that  is,  for  a  few  months  in  winter  or  fall  or  spring 
or  summer — they  may  do  so  if  they  wish,  but  it  is  not  compulsory. 

Fifth  Class  in  Elementary  School. 

Delegate. — In  any  rural  section  where  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  teaching  any  higher  work  above  entrance,  and  there  are 
pupils  that  want  to  go  on,  is  the  board  compelled  to  make  provision 
to  teach  those  pupils? 

Major  Cowles. — The  fifth  form  is  a  part  of  the  elementary  school 
course  just  as  much  as  the  fourth  form  is  a  part,  or  the  third  form, 
or  second,  or  first;  so  that  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  a  fifth 
form  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  rural  or  urban  school  must 
provide  facility  for  a  fifth  class.  But  instead  of  making  those 
provisions  in  their  own  school  they  may  make  an  agreement  with 
the  Trustee  Board  of  a  High  School  or  Continuation  School  which 
is  readily  accessible  for  the  education  of  those  children  who  have 
passed  the  entrance  examination. 

Delegate. — Could  the  teachers  that  are  in  those  schools  now  be 
compelled  to  teach  that  course? 

Major  Cowles. — Yes;  the  fifth  form  is  a  regular  part  of  the 
elementary  school  course. 

Delegate. — Could  they  make  arrangement  with  an  adjacent 
public  school  so  that  they  might  go  together? 

Major  Cowles. — Yes. 

Delegate. — How  close  must  a  continuation  school  be? 

Major  Cowles. — The  Act  says  "readily  accessible."  One  would 
say  three  miles,  unless  transportation  is  provided. 

Delegate. — Is  there  any  special  grant  given  to  municipalities 
or  districts  who  wish  to  start  continuation  classes  or  fifth  forms  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years?  According  to  this  School  Attendance 
Act  they  have  to  go  to  school,  but  they  don't  like  to  go  back  and 
sit  with  boys  and  girls  two  or  three  years  younger  than  themselves, 
and  it  gets  irksome,  and  the  school  section  is  not  able  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  enlarging  the  school,  and  therefore  they  are  compelled  to 
carry  on,  the  parents  feeling  that  they  cannot  send  the  children 
to  a  high  school,  and  they  need  them  at  home  and  so  they  lose  their 
opportunity.  Should  not  some  special  grant  be  given  to  any  urban 
or  rural  municipality  that  shall  put  in  a  fifth  class  or  a  continuation 
school  ? 
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Major  Cowles. — There  are  very  generous  grants  now  given  for 
fifth  classes,  and  also  for  continuation  schools — very  generous 
grants. 

Mr.  Louis  S.  Johnston,  Laurel,  Dufferin  County,  told  of  the 
new  continuation  school  recently  opened. 

In  September,  1922,  a  Grade  C  continuation  school  opened  in 
Laurel  Village,  S.S.  No.  3  Amaranth  Township,  County  of  Dufferin. 
Previous  to  this,  there  had  been  a  strong  feeling  in  the  community, 
favouring  the  establishment  of  secondary  education  in  our  midst. 
As  some  of  the  pupils,  who  had  passed  the  entrance  examination 
in  1922,  were  very  young,  the  parents  and  others  wished  the 
trustees  to  take  action  towards  establishing  secondary  education. 

The  trustees  called  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  and  invited  our 
Public  School  Inspector,  Mr.  W.  R.  Liddy,  to  explain  the  situation. 
As  a  result  the  school  board  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  continuation  school. 

The  first  move  was  to  secure  a  school  room.  This  was  obtained 
in  a  private  dwelling  house  in  the  village,  at  a  rent  of  $150  per 
annum  which  includes  caretaking  and  heating.  The  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Louis  S.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Liddy  were  then  sent  to 
Toronto  to  interview  Mr.  Mills,  the  Continuation  School  Inspector, 
as  to  equipment  and  grants.  After  giving  full  particulars  such  as 
situation,  conditions,  number  of  pupils,  the  section  of  country  the 
school  would  serve,  etc.,  Mr.  Mills  approved  of  the  school  and  gave 
an  itemized  list  of  the  required  equipment  for  a  Grade  C  con- 
tinuation school.     This  was  purchased  for  $433.86. 

The  next  move  was  to  secure  a  teacher.  This  we  did  through 
advertising  and  Mr.  Liddy's  assistance.  We  had  no  trouble  what- 
ever in  securing  a  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $1,200. 

The  school  opened  with  seven  pupils,  three  of  whom  were  from 
our  own  section,  the  others  were  considered  county  pupils.  Later, 
two  more  started,  making  nine  in  all,  who  were  taking  First  Form 
of  high  school  work.  Just  here,  I  might  mention  that  Mr.  Mills 
visited  the  pupils  in  their  new  school,  and  heartily  approved  of  the 
work  that  was  being  done,  etc. 

The  first  four  months'  teaching  ended  with  the  year  1922,  and 
the  cost  as  follows: 

School  Equipment $433  86 

School  Rent 60  00 

Teacher's  Salary 468  00 

Telephoning,  Advertising  and  Incidentals 15  11 

Four  Months'  Total  Cost $976  97 
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The  income  for  these  four  months  was  as  follows: 

Township  Grant  from  General  School  Rate $238  80 

County  Grant 521  76 

Written  Promise  from  Government 160  00 

The  Balance  was  cost  to  the  S.S.  for   four  months 56  41 


$976   97 


In  making  our  application  to  the  county  council  as  to  the  cost 
per  pupil  of  county  pupils,  we  deducted  nothing  for  Government 
grants,  as  we  had  received  nothing  from  the  Government  at  that 
time. 

However,  the  Government  wrote  us  and  assured  us  of  $400  for 
the  year,  which  gave  us  the  $160  for  what  the  school  had  earned  in 
the  four  months.  This  amount  will  be  paid  at  usual  time  of  pay- 
ment of  school  grants. 

The  statistics  here  given,  will  go  to  prove  that  the  provisions  made 
in  the  School  Act,  are  within  the  means  of  the  people  in  rural 
districts.  Thus  far,  the  school  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction  in 
every  particular,  and  a  much  larger  attendance  is  expected  after 
the  entrance  examination  of  this  year. 

I  might  add  that  we  found  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Public  School  and  High  School  Inspectors,  also  the  township  and 
county  councils,  most  courteous  and  obliging  in  helping  us  deal 
with  our  problem. 

Demonstration  of  Music  in  the  School — Miss  Mae  Skilling. 

With  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  from  a  Toronto  school,  Miss 
Skilling  demonstrated  how  the  graphophone  can  be  used  to  help 
the  children  enjoy  school  work,  interpret  literature  lessons  and 
acquire  dexterity  in  writing. 

The  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant  came  into  the  hall  and  was  invited  to  the 
platform.  He  received  a  most  cordial  reception  from  the  delegates 
and  was  requested  by  the  President  to  address  the  audience.  Mr. 
Grant  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  wonderful  change  which  had 
come  about  within  the  last  few  years  with  reference  to  education 
in  the  Province,  and  his  gratification  for  the  support  of  the  trustees 
in  progressive  measures. 

The  Public  School  System  of  New  Zealand. 

N.  R.  MacKenzie,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  Dominion  of  New 
Zealand,  made  a  brief  speech,  and  then  answered  a  number  of 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  audience. 
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Fraternal  Greetings. 

The  President. — We  have  with  us  this  morning  representatives 
from  the  Manitoba  Trustees'  Association,  the  British  Columbia 
Trustees'  Association  and  W.  W.  Blackall,  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Newfoundland,  to  speak  to  us.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  these  gentlemen,  and  I  will  call  first  on  Mr.  Iverach,  of 
Manitoba. 

Mr.  Iverach  congratulated  the  trustees  of  Ontario  on  the  pro- 
gramme, attendance  and  manifest  interest  of  the  convention. 
He  urged  the  rural  delegates  to  provide  as  good  educational  facilities 
for  the  rural  child  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  cities  and 
towns.* 

Dr.  Gordon  brought  fraternal  greeting  from  British  Columbia. 
Although  a  Public  School  Inspector,  Dr.  Gordon  has  attended 
the  British  Columbia  Trustees'  Convention  for  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  was  requested  by  the  Association  to  bring 
greetings.* 

W.  W.  Blackall,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Newfoundland, 
was  in  the  hall  and  the  President  invited  him  to  the  platform  to 
convey  greetings. — This  is  quite  an  unanticipated  honour  for  me. 
I  happened  to  be  passing  the  hall  this  morning  and  I  noticed  that 
on  the  programme  someone  was  speaking  on  the  subject  of  "Music 
in  Schools,"  and  I  therefore  craved  permission  to  come  in  and  listen 
to  that  paper,  because  the  teaching  of  music  in  schools  is  a  subject 
in  which  I  am  very  much  interested.  I  understand  that  you  are 
a  body  of  trustees.  Now  we  have  no  such  thing  as  trustees  in  New- 
foundland ;  we  have  a  system  of  our  own  there  that  does  not  involve 
trustees.  But  I  am  tremendously  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
here  in  Ontario  you  are  able  to  bring  together  such  a  large  number  of 
citizens  of  the  Province  to  manifest  their  interest  in  education. 
To  me  it  is  an  inspiration  to  come  and  hear  that  this  is  not  a  meeting 
of  teachers,  but  a  meeting  of  school  trustees,  ordinary  citizens, 
from  various  parts  of  the  Dominion.  To  me,  coming  from  New- 
foundland, it  is  an  inspiration,  because  we  do  there  find  a  very 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  ordinary  citizen  to  take  a  real  interest 
in  the  subject  of  education.  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  little 
Island  of  Newfoundland.  (Applause.)  I  trust  that  some  of  you 
some  day  may  find  your  way  there,  and  if  you  do  you  will  be 
assured  of  a  very  hearty  welcome.  I  am  not  a  Newfoundlander 
and,  therefore,  I  can  freely  say  what  would  be  inappropriate  if  I 
were  a  native,  but  I  am  English  by  birth,  and  a  Scotchman  on  my 
mother's  side  (Laughter) — but  the  Newfoundlanders  are  supreme 
in  the  matter  of  hospitality.  (Applause.)  It  does  not  matter 
what  part  of  the  island  you  go  to,  it  will  be  open  to  you,  the  kettle 
*See  Address  in  full. 
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will  be  put  on  the  hearth,  and  the  best  that  is  in  the  house  will  be 
provided  for  you,  and  you  will  not  be  asked  to  pay  for  it.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  have  the  best  of  fishing  there,  and  if  any  of  you  come 
near  it  just  let  me  know  and  I  will  provide  the  hospitality. 

Resolutions. 

President. — Before  calling  on  Judge  Scott  to  bring  forward  the 
report  on  resolutions,  I  shall  present  one  by  G.  S.  Paxton,  of 
Lincoln,  and  seconded  by  E.  E.  Small,  of  Lambton,  that  the  Execu- 
tive arrange  for  a  debate  on  Consolidation  of  Schools  for  the  next 
Convention,  having  persons  to  speak  for  and  against  the  subject. 
This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Resolution  No.  5,  from  West  Lambton  Association,  asking  for 
the  Township  or  County  Unit  of  School  Administration  was  read, 
and  along  with  it  No.  27,  which  was  opposed  to  the  centralization 
of  control  in  Township  School  Boards.  Judge  Scott  reported — 
"The  Committee  do  not  see  the  feasibility  of  any  arbitrary  change 
in  the  law,  but  do  endorse  a  measure  of  local  option  by  which, 
where  locally  desirable,  a  system  of  enlarged  units  might  be  adopted ; 
otherwise,  that  the  matter  shall  be  left  entirely  to  the  municipality 
to  adopt  a  larger  unit  if  they  see  fit.  The  question  is  with  you." 
The  report  carried. 

Resolution  No.  6,  from  Middlesex  County  Association. — Be  it 
resolved  that  we,  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, would  strongly  urge  upon  the  Department  of  Education 
that  it  move  very  slowly  in  the  matter  of  withdrawing  grants  from 
newly  organized  Continuation  Schools,  because  of  the  present 
unsatisfactory  buildings,  always  provided  that  the  standard  of 
work  being  done  is  up  to  the  average;  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Provincial  Association  for  its  endorsement. 
The  Committee's  recommendation  that  this  resolution  be  adopted 
"with  the  addition  of  High  Schools,"  was  carried. 

Resolution  No.  7,  from  Victoria  County  Council,  that  a  Teachers' 
Bureau  be  formed  at  the  Department  and  that  Teachers  not  em- 
ployed be  required  to  register  so  that  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
requiring  Teachers  may  apply  there  for  a  suitable  Teacher,  instead 
of  being  compelled  to  advertise  for  a  Teacher.  The  Committee 
reported — "We  are  not  favourable  to  a  Teachers'  Bureau,  but 
would  regard  it  as  an  advantage  if  the  Department  would  adopt 
and  carry  on  a  centre  of  information  regarding  available  and  com- 
petent teachers."  As  the  western  provinces  have  such  bureaux  in 
their  respective  Departments  of  Education,  Mr.  Iverach  and  Dr. 
Gordon  were  asked  to  give  information  concerning  them.  This 
was  so  gratifying  that  the  resolution  was  carried  by  substituting 
the  word  "allowed"  for  "required." 
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Resolution  No.  8,  from  the  Omemee  Board  of  Education,  that 
one  week  only  be  allowed  teachers  for  sickness  instead  of  four  weeks, 
was  not  considered  expedient  by  the  Committee,  and  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

The  second  part  of  Resolution  No.  8,  requesting  that  School 
Examinations  be  held  at  a  time  that  will  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  work  of  the  school  year  as  at  present.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  urgent  representations  be  made  to  the  Minister 
and  the  Department  on  this  matter.  On  motion  of  Rev.  Snell  and 
W.  S.  Ormiston,  the  matter  was  laid  over  for  another  year. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12  o'clock  until  1.30  p.m. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session. 

The  Convention  resumed  at  1.30,  President  R.  J.  McKessock  in 
the  chair.     The  Resolutions  were  again  taken  up. 

Resolution  No.  9  is  covered  by  No.  4,  which  has  been  dealt  with. 

Resolution  No.  10,  from  the  U.S.S.  No.  15,  Chatham  and  Dover, 
Kent  County. — We,  the  Ratepayers  of  U.S.S.  No.  15,  do  hereby 
resolve  that  the  Government  be  asked  to  take  steps  to  aid  the 
Public  School  supporters  in  sections  where  the  School  Tax  has 
become  excessive  on  account  of  Separate  School  supporters  pulling 
out  of  the  section.  The  Committee  report  that  this  is  not  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  policy  or  general  application,  but  is  a  matter  of 
arrangement  by  the  Department,  should  such  special  conditions 
arise,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

Resolution  No.  11,  from  S.S.  No.  4,  Derby,  Grey  County,  be  it 
resolved,  that  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  be  called  to  the  need 
of  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  schools  by  the  Medical  Health 
Officer  that  they  might  be  rectified  before  the  printing  of  the  report. 
The  Committee  reported  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  a 
municipal  officer  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  impose  the  suggested 
duty  upon  him  in  connection  with  school  administration.  The 
report  was  received  and  carried. 

Resolution  No.  12,  from  U.S.S.  Sarawak  and  Keppel,  Grey 
County,  that  the  Convention  be  held  in  January  instead  of  Easter 
week. 

The  President. — The  Committee  state:  "This  is  an  important 
suggestion  and  has  been  in  contemplation.  It  is  widely  felt  that 
Easter  Week  is  a  very  late  and  inconvenient  time  for  our  agricultur- 
ists to  leave  their  farms  and  spend  the  greater  part  of  a  week  in 
Toronto.  It  is  also  believed  in  many  quarters  that  more  effective 
work  could  be  accomplished  by  this  Association  if  it  were  permitted 
to  concentrate  its  activities  without  the  distractions  offered  at  the 
general  gathering  of  the  O.  E.  A.     The  Committee  have  considered 
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the  proposal  from  every  angle,  and  recommend  that  the  second 
week  in  January  would  much  better  serve  the  purposes  of  this 
Department,  and  that  the  Executive  be  instructed  to  arrange  for 
the  next  annual  meeting  accordingly." 

This  matter  was  dealt  with  yesterday  at  the  Rural  section,  but 
now  all  the  sections  are  together,  and  they  should  have  the  privilege 
■of  voting.  Yesterday  the  Rural  section  voted  to  meet  at  Easter, 
as  you  have  been  doing. 

The  recommendation  to  change  the  time  of  meeting  was  put  and 
lost. 

Resolution  No.  13,  from  Sunnidale  Township  Association,  asking 
that  pupils  after  passing  the  Entrance,  who  do  not  want  to  go  to 
High  School,  be  taken  from  the  control  of  the  Attendance  Officer, 
and  that  pupils  be  allowed  to  enter  Normal  School  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  instead  of  eighteen.  The  Committee  reported  that 
reasonable  protection  is  already  afforded  to  adolescents  in  regard  to 
school  attendance  and  that  the  youth  of  many  teachers  is  already 
a  complaint.  It  was  recommended  that  no  action  be  taken  and 
the  report  carried. 

Resolution  No.  14,  from  S.S.  No.  6,  Georgina  Township,  York 
County,  asking  that  part  of  the  school  holidays  be  taken  in  the 
winter  months.  The  Committee  reported,  "It  is  obvious  that  such 
.a  change  in  the  holiday  legislation  as  the  resolutions  suggest,  would 
not  be  generally  acceptable.  It  is  a  matter  which  is  much  better 
left  for  local  determination."     This  was  adopted. 

Resolution  No.  15,  from  S.S.  No.  5,  Widdifield  Township,  Nipis- 
sing  District,  asking  that  property  held  by  the  Temiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  Commission  be  not  exempt  from  school 
taxation.  The  Committee  reported,  "That  the  subject  matter  of 
-of  this  resolution  is  entirely  local  and  should  be  proceeded  with 
directly  between  the  municipalities  concerned  and  the  Government. 
The  Committee  regard  it  as  a  matter  in  which  this  Association 
as  a  whole  should  not  intervene."     The  report  was  adopted. 

Resolution  No.  16,  from  S.S.  No.  15,  Hamilton  Township, 
Northumberland  County,  that  provision  be  made  in  all  Rural 
Schools  for  continuation  work  to  cover  a  course  equal  to  first  two 
years  in  High  School;  the  Committee  reported  that  the  suggested 
provision  for  continuation  work  in  all  Rural  schools  is  not  prac- 
ticable and  is  not  recommended.  If  you  wish  you  could  have  the 
provision  made,  but  it  is  not  compulsory.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

Resolution  No.  17,  from  S.S.  No.  4,  Euphrasia  Township,  Grey 
County,  asking  that  Teachers'  Conventions  be  held  in  the  summer 
holidays.  The  Committee  reported:  "There  is  a  considerable 
volume  of  opposition  to  the  multiplicity  of  occasional  holidays 
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during  the  teaching  terms  which  tends  to  disturb  and  demoralize 
the  schools.  The  Committee  also  understand  that  many  teachers 
are  sceptical  about  the  efficacy  of  the  time  spent  in  the  annual 
Teachers'  Institute,  which  are  imposed  upon  them  by  law.  With 
a  view  of  minimizing  what  is  complained  of,  the  Committee  recom- 
mend that  the  Minister  designate  a  Friday  and  succeeding  Satur- 
day as  the  dates  for  these  meetings."  The  recommendation  of 
Friday  and  Saturday  was  accepted. 

Resolution  No.  18,  from  U.S.S.  No.  3,  Amabel  and  Arran,  Bruce 
County,  whereas  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  Public  School  in 
a  section  is  over  crowded  while  the  Continuation  School  in  the  same 
place  could  accommodate  more  students,  and  it  would  appear 
expedient  to  put  the  Entrance  class  in  the  Continuation  School 
under  such  conditions;  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  be  requested  to  allow  this  course  when  con- 
sidered advisable,  and  that  the  grants  be  divided  proportionately. 
The  Committee  reported  that  this  is  a  matter  of  adjustment 
according  to  local  conditions,  and  not  a  subject  upon  which  the 
Committee  can  recommend  action,  and  the  finding  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  No.  19  and  20  on  the  printed  sheet,  one  for  and  the 
other  against  Consolidation,  were  laid  over  till  next  year. 

Resolution  No.  21,  from  S.S.  No.  11,  Clarke  Township,  Durham 
County,  that  whereas  many  Boards  of  Trustees  find  it  very  difficult 
to  make  their  annual  reports  as  required;  therefore,  be  it  resolved, 
that  we  request  the  Department  of  Education  to  provide  a  stand- 
ardized account  book  (at  cost)  containing  the  various  headings  of 
the  annual  report  form,  so  that  the  accounts  may  be  more  easily 
totalled  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  transposed  to  said  annual 
report  form. 

The  Committee  endorses  this  proposal  as  providing  uniformity 
and  completeness  in  school  accounting,  and  the  report  was  adopted. 

Resolution  No.  22,  from  S.S.  No.  13,  Artemesia  Township,  Grey 
County,  resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  supple- 
mentary grants  of  salaries  based  on  assessments  should  be  paid  to 
the  section  rather  than  to  the  teacher's  salary. 

The  Committee  do  not  regard  any  disturbance  of  the  present 
system  of  distribution,  as  the  grants  actually  reach  the  section 
through  its  treasurer.  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
was  accepted. 

Resolution  No.  23,  from  S.S.  No.  7,  Nottawasaga,  Simcoe  County, 
be  it  resolved  that  the  present  Adolescent  Act  is  unworkable  and 
injurious  and  should  be  repealed.  The  Committee  reported  that 
in  view  of  the  recent  discussion  in  the  Legislature  and  the  Minister's 
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declaration,  it  would  be  useless  and  undesirable  to  pursue  this 
resolution  further  at  present.     This  finding  was  agreed  to. 

Resolution  No.  24,  from  U.S.S.  No.  1  and  5,  Murray  and  Ameli- 
asburg,  Northumberland  County:  Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  be  requested  to  allow  the  Rural  pupils  to  write 
the  Entrance  Examination  at  their  own  school.  The  Committee 
regarded  this  proposal  as  inexpedient  and  were  of  the  opinion  that 
present  arrangements  provide  sufficient  centres  and  the  expense  of 
these  examinations  should  not  be  increased.  The  report  was 
received  and  carried. 

Resolution  No.  25,  from  S.S.  No.  3,  Laurier,  Parry  Sound  Dis- 
trict: Be  it  resolved  that  the  Minister  of  Education  be  requested 
to  so  amend  the  Public  Achool  Act  so  as  to  make  School  Boards 
in  Rural  Sections  consist  of  five  or  six  members  and  that  the 
School  Trustees  be  elected  by  secret  ballot.  The  Committee 
favoured  the  proposal  for  ballot  voting,  but  regarded  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Rural  School  Boards  as  undesirable.    This  report  carried. 

Resolution  No.  26,  from  S.S.  No.  11,  Hay,  Huron  County:  Be 
it  resolved  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  Adolescent  School  Attend- 
ance Act.  This  was  covered  by  the  Committee's  observations 
on  Resolution  No.  23. 

Resolution  No.  27,  from  S.S.  No.  1,  Mersea,  Essex  County; 
S.S.  No.  7,  Nottawasaga,  Simcoe  County;  U.S.S.  No.  23,  Brooke 
and  Mosa,  Lambton  County:  That  the  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers 
of  this  school  section  do  not  approve  of  the  centralization  of  control 
in  Township  School  Boards.  The  Committee  has  already  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  upon  this  subject  matter  under  Resolution 
No.  5. 

Resolution  No.  28,  from  U.S.S.  No.  23,  Brooke  and  Mosa,  Lamb- 
ton  County:  Be  it  resolved  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  Consoli- 
dated School  system  and  opposed  to  any  legislation  being  passed 
to  enforce  it  in  any  way  upon  the  Rural  districts  of  this  Province; 
that  the  legislative  grant  be  made  to  each  school  section  on  a  basis 
other  than  amount  of  salary  paid;  that  we  recommend  a  Town- 
ship Ratepayers'  and  Trustees'  Convention  in  each  Township 
throughout  the  Province  to  frame  resolutions  to  be  forwarded  by 
them  to  a  county  committee,  passed  by  them  and  placed  then  in 
the  hands  of  each  riding's  representative. 

The  Committee  venture  the  opinion  that  many  sections  of  the 
Province  which  are  agitated  over  the  question  of  Consolidated 
Schools  misconceive  the  scope  and  working  out  of  the  Act.  It  is 
usually  found  that  resolutions  of  the  character  under  review  deal 
only  with  the  local  situation.  Other  parts  might  find  conditions 
which  demand  the  application  of  the  Act.     Therefore,  as  a  measure 
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which  guarantees  a  free  choice  of  action  there  is  no  occasion  for 
its  repeal. 

The  Committee  do  not  concur,  as  they  understand  that  the 
grant  is  now  paid  on  consideration  other  than  salary,  such  as 
equipment,  library,  grounds,  etc. 

The  Committee  recommend  the  general  adoption  throughout 
the  Province,  as  suggested,  of  organizing  Township  Branches  of 
this  Association  as  a  convenient  and  effective  method  of  interesting 
the  local  public  in  school  problems  and  that  this  should  be  a  feature 
of  the  future  policy  of  this  organization.  This  report  was  received 
and  carried. 

Resolution  No.  29,  from  S.S.  No.  5,  East  Luther,  Dufferin 
County:  Be  it  resolved  that  more  advanced  education  be  given  in 
the  Elementary  schools.  The  Committee  reported  that  this  cannot 
be  recommended  as  a  general  policy.  It  would  be  found  imprac- 
ticable, but  where  conditions  justify,  there  is  no  reason  why  local 
authorities  should  not  provide  for  them.     This  report  carried. 

Resolution  No.  30,  from  S.S.  No.  5,  Tuckersmith,  Huron  County: 
Be  it  resolved,  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  education  to 
have  more  practicable  subjects,  such  as  Agriculture,  Domestic 
Science,  Bookkeeping  and  other  vocational  subjects  taught  in  our 
Secondary  Schools  and  that  these  subjects  be  considered  as  quali- 
fications for  Normal  Entrance  and  Matriculation  into  Universities. 
The  Committee  reported  that  this  proposal  required  no  immediate 
action  in  view  of  the  present  elastic  character  of  the  Secondary 
School  curriculum,  which  permits  all  possible  adjustment  or 
enlargement  to  suit  the  aspirations  of  the  individual  student. 

Resolution  No.  31,  from  S.S.  No.  7,  Nottawasaga,  Simcoe  County, 
re  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act ;  Three  Trustees  for  each 
township;  Teachers'  salaries;  the  teaching  of  First  Form  High 
School  work  by  the  teachers  in  public  schools  if  the  school  age  is 
not  lowered  to  14  years;  the  borrowing  of  money  by  young  stu- 
dents, without  means,  to  put  themselves  through  for  some  pro- 
fession. The  Committee  reported:  (a)  This  is  already  covered  by 
previous  deliverances  in  this  report;  (b)  We  need  only  refer  to  our 
observations  on  Resolutions  5  and  27  of  this  report;  (c)  Teachers' 
salaries  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  a  general  policy,  but  must  form  a 
matter  of  local  adjustment;  (d)  The  Committee  regard  frequent 
provisions  as  adequate  which  require  ability  to  teach  Fourth  Form 
work;  (e)  The  Committee  do  not  regard  this  proposal,  which  savours 
of  fraternalism,  as  in  the  interest  of  either  the  Province  or  the 
pupil. 

Resolution  No.  32,  from  seven  Township  School  Sections,  asking 
that  Teachers'  salaries  be  reduced.  Any  general  action  along  this 
line  by  this  Association  would  not  only  be  ineffective,  but  would 
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be  open  to  misconstruction.  This  report  was  received  and  carried. 
Resolution  No.  32A,  from  the  Carleton  County  Assocaition,  re 
the  issuing  of  new  text-books.  The  Committee  regard  this  as  a 
reasonable  business  proposition  and  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
ment be  urged  to  put  it  into  practice.     The  report  carried. 

Resolution  No.  33,  from  Oxford  County  Association:  Be  it 
resolved,  that  we  strongly  urge  our  Provincial  Legislature  to  place 
our  Province  in  educational  areas  that  will  more  equally  distribute 
the  cost  of  Secondary  education.  The  Committee  reported  that 
this  was  a  proposition  which,  if  it  had  merit,  would  require  much 
more  time  for  consideration  than  the  Committee  were  able  to  give 
at  this  meeting.  It  was  recommended  that  further  action  be  de- 
ferred.    The  report  carried. 

Resolution  No.  34,  from  S.S.  No.  1,  Aldborough  and  Dunwich, 
Elgin  County:  Be  it  resolved,  that  this  meeting  is  not  in  favour 
of  the  present  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act.  This  was  dis- 
posed of  by  several  previous  deliverances. 

Resolution  No.  35,  from  S.S.  No.  1,  Euphrasia  and  Artemesia, 
Grey  County:  Be  it  resolved,  that  this  meeting  of  Trustees  and 
Ratepayers  ask  the  Department  to  leave  this  section  exempt  from 
Consolidation  of  Schools.  The  Committee  reported  that  the  ex- 
emption asked  for  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  ratepayers 
and  require  no  action  here.     This  conclusion  was  agreed  to. 

Resolution  No.  36,  from  S.S.  No.  15,  Nottawasaga,  Simcoe 
County:  Be  it  resolved,  that  we  strongly  urge  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  that  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  be  reinstated 
as  subjects  of  the  first  year's  course  in  Secondary  Schools.  The 
Committee  endorsed  this  resolution  as  a  necessary  return  to 
essential  subjects.  On  a  motion,  seconded  and  carried,  that 
Geography  be  added  to  the  list,  the  Committee's  report  was 
adopted. 

Resolution  No.  37,  from  Simcoe  County,  that  Rural  School 
Teachers  be  required  to  remain  at  noon  hour  to  supervise  the 
children's  recreation,  was  dealt  with  in  Resolution  No.  1. 

Resolution  No.  38,  from  Simcoe  County:  Be  it  resolved,  that 
the  power  of  dismissal  of  Public  School  Inspectors  be  restored  to 
the  County  Councils.     This  was  dealt  with  in  Resolution  No.  2. 

Resolution  No.  39,  from  the  Wiarton  High  School  Board,  Bruce 
County:  Be  it  resolved,  that  those  who  fail  in  two  or  more  sub- 
jects be  required  to  repeat  the  whole  year's  work.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  in  lieu  of  what  this  Resolution  proposes  they 
would  rather  favour  a  provision  for  supplemental  examination. 
This  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Resolution  No.  40,  from  Carleton  County  Association,  re  a  two- 
year  Normal  course;    re  the  loan  of  money.     The  Committee  did 
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not  concur  in  this,  but  suggested  that  before  a  minimum  salary- 
was  paid  the  teacher  should  have  had  a  year's  experience  in  teach- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  Normal  School  training.  The  first  clause 
of  the  resolution  was  agreed  to,  but  the  second  part  was  lost. 

Resolution  No.  41,  deferred  from  1922,  re  more  liberal  grants 
towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Secondary  Schools.  The 
Committee  thought  it  undesirable  to  press  this  proposal  at  this 
juncture  upon  the  Department. 

Resolution  No.  42,  deferred  from  1922,  re  the  levying  of  school 
taxes  equally  over  the  county  instead  of  over  the  township.  This 
was  already  disposed  of  by  previous  deliverances.  See  Nos.  2 
and  10. 

Resolution  No.  43,  deferred  from  1922,  that  every  municipality 
in  the  Province  be  linked  up  with  some  High  or  Continuation 
School  District.     The  Committee  did  not  think  this  advisable. 

Resolution  No.  44,  deferred  from  1922,  Part  Time  Classes.  The 
Committee  recommended  no  action  at  present  and  the  recom- 
mendation was  agreed  to. 

Resolution  No.  45,  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Wickware, 
that  this  Association  approves  of  a  uniform  and  compulsory 
yearly  contract  between  all  Teachers  and  Boards  of  School  Trus- 
tees, and  urges  the  Minister  of  Education  to  take  such  steps  as  will 
render  the  same  effective.  The  Committee  reported  that  this 
referred  to  a  uniform  system  of  contract  and  had  been  fully  con- 
sidered and  delivered  upon  by  preceding  clauses.  The  Resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

Resolution  No.  46,  from  S.S.  No.  14,  Medonte  Township.  The 
Committee  referred  to  their  deliverances  on  the  subject  of  the 
Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  already  reported  upon. 

This  finished  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  then  received 
and  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

Hon.  President — The  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  Minister  of  Education. 

President — E.  T.  Howe,  Windsor. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  W.  R.  Morris,  Peterboro. 

Secretary-  Treasurer — W.  M .  Morris,  1 2 14  Lansdowne  Ave.  .Toronto. 

Field- Secretary. — R.  Segsworth,  Brampton. 

Legislation  Committee — Judge  J.  H.  Scott,  Perth;  Dr.  E.  H. 
Wickware,  Smith's  Falls;  J.  G.  Elliott,  Kingston;  A.  Werner, 
Elmira;  Samuel  Montgomery,  Dover  Centre;  R.  J.  McKessock, 
Hampton. 

Directors — W.  T.  McMartin,  Chesterville ;  D.  B.  Macpherson, 
Port  Stanley;  Dr.  A.  T.  Morrow,  Maxville;  James  Douglas,  Hep- 
worth;    Rev.  J.  W.  S.  Lowry,  Toronto;   J.  E.  Harrison,  Parkhill; 
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Joseph  Mountain,  St.  Mary's;  W.  J.  Smythe,  Cataraqui;  W.  S. 
Ormiston,  Uxbridge;  Ed.  Fulton,  Brussels;  John  Sharp,  Hailey- 
bury. 

Representatives  to   the   Board   of  Directors — The   President  and 
Secretary,   with   Judge  J.   H.  Scott,   Dr.   E.   H.   Wickware   and 
J.  G.  Elliott. 
Representatives  from  Sections  to  Board  of  Directors — 

Urban  School  Trustees — A.  W.  Baines,  St.  Thomas. 

Rural  School  Trustees — W.  J.  Goodfellow,  Stroud. 

School  Attendance — R.  J.  McKessock,  Hampton. 

Secondary  School  Trustees — F.  B.  Edmunds,  Toronto. 

Journal  Committee — Samuel  Farmer,  Port  Perry;  Malcolm 
MacBeth,  Milverton;  Joseph  McGoey,  Toronto;  S.  B.  McCready, 
Toronto;   E.  L.  Chapman,  Whitby. 

Sections  of  the  Department: 
Urban — 

President — A.  W.  Baines,  St.  Thomas. 

Secretary-Treasurer — H.  W.  Snell,  Wingham. 
Rural — 

President — W.  J.  Goodfellow,  Stroud. 

Secretary-Treasurer — A.  W.  Johnston,  Aylmer. 
Attendance  Officers — 

President — E.  T.  Howe,  Windsor. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.  A.  Ross,  Toronto. 
Secondary — 

President — F.  B.  Edmunds,  Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer — A.  B.  Carscallen,  Tamworth. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS'  SECTION. 

Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

The  Attendance  Officers'  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  met  on  April  3rd,  1923,  at  1.30  p.m.,  with  about  forty 
representatives  present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  E.  T.  Howe, 
Esq.,  of  Windsor,  who  made  a  few  introductory  remarks. 

Major  J.  P.  Cowles,  Provincial  School  Attendance  Officer, 
addressed  the  section,  giving  an  explanation  of  the  School  Attend- 
ance Act.     His  address  was  helpful  and  much  appreciated. 

Discussion  followed,  taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Bethune,  of  Ot- 
tawa;  Rush,  of  Etobicoke;  Tovell,  of  Guelph,  and  others. 

A.  T.  MacNeil,  of  Woodstock,  gave  a  very  interesting  address 
on  "Duties  and  Opportunities  of  a  School  Attendance  Officer." 
This  address  also  was  followed  by  discussion,  many  of  the  members 
taking  part,  during  which  many  of  the  problems  and  difficulties 
that  confront  the  officer  in  his  work  were  noted  and  discussed. 

Mr.  Kerr,  of  Ottawa,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
"Status  and  Qualifications  of  Attendance  Officers,"*  dealing  with 
the  subject  in  a  very  masterly  way.  The  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed proved  that  the  members  are  alive  to  the  need  of  an  officer 
being  broad-minded  and  well  educated,  and  having  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  local  educational  needs. 

The  matter  of  "Remuneration  of  Attendance  Officers"*  was  taken 
up  in  an  address  by  James  Crockard,  Esq.,  of  Sarnia.  The  mem- 
bers who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
remuneration  was  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  stamp  of  officer 
which  the  work  called  for,  neither  was  it  commensurate  with  the 
work  involved. 

The  meeting  was  then  opened  for  the  election  of  officers. 

The  officers  of  last  year  were  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of 
the  substitution  of  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  Tovell,  of  Guelph,  for  that 
of  Mr.  Fife,  as  Councillor: — 

President — E.  T.  Howe,  Windsor. 
1st  Vice-President — A.  T.  MacNeil,  Woodstock. 
2nd  Vice-President — George  Rush,  Etobicoke. 
Secretary — W.  A.  Ross,  360  Howland  Ave.,  Toronto. 


*See  Address  in  full. 
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Councillors — C.  Bethune,  Ottawa;  A.  Tovell,  Guelph;  Father 
Brisson,  London;  W.  T.  Begley,  Hamilton;  James  Crockard, 
Sarnia. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bethune,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tovell,  that  the 
Executive  draft  Rules  and  Regulations  to  present  at  the  next 
meeting. — Carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.  A.  Ross, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  URBAN  TRUSTEES'  SECTION. 
Monday,  April  2nd,  1923. 

The  Urban  Section  of  the  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers'  Association 
was  held  on  2nd  day  of  April,  1923,  in  Room  8,  University  of 
Toronto  Building.     Mr.  A.  W.  Baines  in  the  chair. 

A  brief  outline  of  previous  meetings  was  given  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  E.  W.  White. 

Mr.  Baines  spoke  on  the  question  of  School  Grants  and  their 
distribution,  pointing  out  the  unfairness  to  the  Urban  schools  in 
the  present  method.  Some  discussion  followed,  resulting  in  a 
motion  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Brown,  of  Meaford,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Anderson,  of  Kincardine,  that  Mr.  H.  W.  Snell,  of  Wingham,  be 
convenor  of  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  resolution  to  be  presented 
to  the  Department  expressing  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  that  the 
Urban  schools  be  placed  on  an  equal  basis  with  Rural  schools.— 
Carried. 

The  following  resolutions  were  drawn  up  and  approved  by  the 
Executive: 

1.  Be  it  resolved,  that  this  Urban  Section  of  the  Trustees'  and 
Ratepayers'  Association  commend  the  Education  Department  for 
its  generous  grants  to  the  Rural  School  Sections  of  this  Province, 
whereby  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  the  children  of  our  schools 
which  abundantly  justify  and  more  than  justify  the  expenditures 
made. 

2.  Whereas,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  assessments  in 
Urban  Municipalities  are  much  less  per  teacher  employed  than  in 
the  Rural  sections  and  the  burden  of  taxation,  therefore,  is  pro- 
portionately much  heavier  than  in  the  Rural  sections,  and  whereas, 
for  this  reason  the  said  Urban  Municipalities  are  in  even  greater 
need  of  assistance  from  the  Government  than  the  Rural  sections; 
and  whereas,  at  the  present  time  the  Urban  schools  receive  no 
grants  on  account  of  salaries  paid  and  very  small  grants  on  account 
of  certificates,  equipment,  etc. ;  and  whereas,  it  is  evident  (a)  that 
the  Urban  schools  are  unjustly  discriminated  against,  and  (b)  that 
the  true  interests  of  education  require  generous  treatment  of  the 
Urban  schools;  therefore,  be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  urgently 
request  the  Government  to  accord  to  the  Urban  schools  the  same 
treatment  in  the  matter  of  Legislative  grants  as  is  accorded  to  the 
Rural  schools. 

An  address  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  B.  McKenzie,  of  Georgetown, 
on  the  "Utilization  of  Practical  Craftsmen  for  Manual  Training 
Classes  in  Small   Centres."     He  divided  his  subject  into  three 
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heads:  First,  is  there  a  need  for  training  the  hand  so  as  to  make 
skilled  mechanics,  and  proved  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  men  to 
do  mechanical  work  properly;  second,  when  will  the  public  demand 
that  all  schools  provide  for  teaching  the  hand,  and  mentioned  that 
from  now  forward,  as  the  salary  enjoyed  by  the  mechanic  was  now 
much  ahead  of  the  clerks  and  professional  men,  also  that  the  clever 
mechanic  had  as  many  privileges  and  was  looked  up  to  more  at 
the  present  time  than  the  clerk;  third,  how  can  this  be  done  in 
small  centres?  By  giving  local  Boards  of  Education  more  latitude 
in  engaging  local  mechanics  to  teach  part  time,  and  not  tying  the 
Board  to  a  youthful  graduate  of  the  Technical  school,  who  would 
demand  more  salary  than  the  small  community  could  pay,  and 
lack  the  practical  part  of  a  working  mechanic.  He  made  this 
statement,  that  it  takes  five  hours  of  every  person's  time  who  is 
producing,  every  week,  to  pay  taxes, — local,  provincial  and  federal, 
and  to  also  maintain  an  army  of  non-producing  Civil  servants 
necessary  to  collect  same. 

Discussion  showed  that  the  Department  was  quite  ready  to 
co-operate,  and  the  solution  of  a  real  problem  in  the  training  of 
adolescents  is  apparently  to  be  found  along  this  line. 

Dr.  Bennett,  of  St.  Thomas,  an  enthusiast  for  Horticulture,  gave 
a  splendid  address,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  showing  how 
school  grounds  might  be  made  beautiful. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : — 

President — A.  W.  Baines,  St.  Thomas. 

Secretary — H.  W.  Snell,  Wingham. 

Executive — J.  H.  Thompson,  Thorold;  N.  W.  Staples,  Lindsay; 
Mr.  Beeman,  Sandwich;   Geo.  A.  Scott,  Ford  City. 

H.  W.  Snell, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  RURAL  TRUSTEES'  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  April  3rd,  1923. 

This  Section  met  in  Convocation  Hall  at  1.30  p.m.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  3rd,   1923,   President  Goodfellow  in  the  chair,  who,  after 

delivering  his  address,  which  will  be  found  on  page ,  called  on 

Secretary  Morris,  who  was  present,  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as 
to  procedure.  Mr.  Morris  said:  "This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  sections  in  the  Trustees'  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association.  There  are  four  Departments  in  the  O.E.A., 
The  Elementaty  Teachers',  High  School  Teachers',  Training  School 
Teachers'  and  Trustees'  Departments.  The  Elementary  School 
Teachers'  Department  has  ten  sections  and  there  are  altogether 
twenty-four  sections.  We  have  formed  these  four  sections  of 
Rural,  Urban  and  Secondary  School  Trustees  and  School  Attend- 
ance Officers,  that  these  groups  may  meet  separately  for  one  session. 
There  are  890  Rural  Trustees  and  Ratepayers  registered  this  year, 
and  230  Urban  representatives.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that 
you  elect  Nomination  and  Resolution  Committees."  These  were 
accordingly  elected : 

Nominating  Committee — Rev.  W.  H.  Snell,  Wingham;  Rev. 
N.  R.  D.  Sinclair,  Tiverton;  W.  H.  Heath,  Stirling;  G.  R.  Mc- 
Whirter,  Colbeck;  H.  R.  Wilson,  Bradford;  W.  A.  Wallace,  Kars; 
Dougal  Campbell,  Ailsa  Craig;  A.  W.  Johnston,  Aylmer;  and 
A.  F.  Pedlar,  Eugenia. 

Resolutions  Committee — M.  A.  Campbell,  Milton;  Robert  Crane, 
Chatsworth;  J.  A.  Garnham,  Tilsonburg;  J.  J.  Dumond,  Brent- 
wood; S.  R.  Montgomery,  Dover  Centre;  James  Boyd,  Atwood; 
Charles  Macoun,  Campbellford ;   and  F.  H.  Powell,  Clinton. 

Prof.  A.  Leitch,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  "Need  of  Education  to  Fit  Men  and 
Women  to  make  a  Living,  and  for  Citizenship."* 

The  President. — We  have  with  us  to-day  Mr.  William  Iverach, 
of  Isabella,  Manitoba,  past  president  of  the  Manitoba  Trustees' 
Association  and  fraternal  delegate  to  our  Convention,  who  will 
now  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Iverach. — I  am  told  that  I  am  to  be  brief  and  will,  therefore, 
save  my  ammunition  for  to-morrow  morning.  I  am  glad  to  bring 
greetings  from  the  School  Trustees  of  Manitoba  and  meet  with  you 
of  Old  Ontario.  We  have  been  very  glad  to  have  visits  from 
Ontario  to  our  Conventions  in  Manitoba,  and  just  now  when  we 
are  feeling   a  little  blue  there,  owing   to  the  financial   stringency, 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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it  is  a  great  help  to  be  encouraged  by  our  old  mother,  Ontario. 
It  is  only  by  coming  together  this  way  that  we  can  learn  from  one 
another. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Dandeno,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  addressed 
the  meeting  on   "The  Trustee  of  the  Sixth   Concession."* 

Dr.  W.  J.  Karr,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  "The  Rural  School  Situation  in  Ontario."* 

The  President  called  on  Mr.  J.  A.  Carroll,  B.S.A.,  of  Brampton, 
to  lead  in  discussion.  Mr.  Carroll  said  he  was  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  having  heard  the  first  two  addresses  and  thought 
it  would  be  presumption  to  discuss  them,  but  promised  to  contribute 
something  later. 

The  President  then  called  for  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  as  it  would  give  something  definite  to  discuss.  Mr. 
M.  A.  Campbell  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee.  He  said, 
"We  have  not  had  time  to  go  over  all  the  resolutions,  but  have 
picked  out  those  dealing  with  rural  conditions."  The  first  resolu- 
tion considered  was  No.  9  on  the  printed  sheet,  which  was  sent  in 
by  the  Brentwood  School  Board  and  asks  that  School  Boards  be 
supplied  with  suitable  contracts  and  recommended  to  enter  into 
signed  agreement  with  every  teacher  when  the  latter  is  engaged. 
Mr.  Dumond  of  Brentwood,  supported  the  resolution,  stating  that 
they  had  difficulty  on  one  occasion  in  obtaining  contract  forms. 
Another  delegate  said  he  wrote  the  Inspector  and  got  one  by 
return  mail. — The  resolution  was  lost. 

Resolution  No.  11  on  the  printed  sheet  was  then  considered. 
This  resolution  dealt  with  the  report  of  Medical  Health  Officers, 
asking  that  the  report  on  Schools  be  submitted  to  School  Boards 
before  being  printed.  The  President  called  on  R.  P.  Jones,  of 
Tara,  Grey  County,  who  sent  in  the  resolution,  to  address  the 
meeting,  but  he  was  not  present.     No  action  was  taken. 

Resolution  No.  12,  asking  that  the  Convention  of  1924  be  held 
during  the  last  week  of  January  or  the  first  week  o  i  February,  was 
then  considered.  Mr.  Campbell  reported  that  the  Committee 
recommended  the  first  week  in  April. 

Peter  Boyer,  Moorefield. — I  am  in  favour  of  making  this  change. 
I  know  a  number  from  the  township  of  Maryboro  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  come  to  this  meeting  last  year  and  did  not  come  because 
of  seeding  time.  The  first  week  in  April  is  not  as  desirable  as 
January  or  February. 

H.  Connor,  Glen  Huron. — Before  we  vote  on  this  question,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  Province  and  the 
significance  of  the  O.E.A.     We  should  also  consider  not  our  own 

*See  Address  in  full. 
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individual  convenience,  but  the  interest  of  education  in  Ontario. 
If  we  meet  at  a  different  time  than  Easter,  we  shall  have  to  meet 
as  School  Trustees,  by  ourselves,  apart  from  the  other  departments 
of  the  O.E.A. 

Geo.  A.  Atkinson,  Rosseau. — I  come  from  the  north  country, 
where  there  is  considerable  lumbering.  I  find  it  much  harder  to 
get  away  in  the  winter  than  in  April.  The  farmers,  too,  are 
engaged  in  the  lumbering  business  in  January  and  February. 

Mrs.  Etta  Hill,  Cobden. — I  am  here  to-day  because  there  is  not 
a  man  in  our  section  who  could  come.  I  am  here  simply  because 
I  am  a  Trustee,  and  our  section  is  very  much  interested  in  this 
Association  and  thought  they  should  have  a  representative.  It 
does  not  suit  the  farmers  of  Renfrew  to  come  at  Easter,  nor  the 
other  counties  in  Eastern  Ontario. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Meek,  Alton. — I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
mother,  a  home-keeper  and  a  school  trustee,  and  do  not  know  what 
time  of  year  I  could  feel  free  to  come  without  making  a  little 
sacrifice.  If  it  is  worth  while  accepting  the  office  of  a  trustee  at  all 
we  must  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  something  has  to  be 
set  to  one  side.  As  far  as  my  work  at  home  is  concerned,  my 
husband  is  willing  to  co-operate  with  me  in  this  matter.  I  have 
to  work  a  little  harder  the  day  before  I  come  and  I  have  to  work 
still  harder  when  I  go  back  again. 

Another  Delegate. — I  do  not  think  we  have  taken  into  consid- 
eration that  there  are  many  other  organizations  meeting  here  in 
Toronto  all  through  the  winter  months,  that  we,  as  farmers,  are 
interested  in,  and  we  come  here  to  attend  those  conventions. 
These  are  established  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  select  a  date  any 
more  convenient  than  Easter  week.  Besides,  we  come  here  to  get 
all  the  information  we  can,  both  from  the  Rural  and  Urban  stand- 
point. 

A  delegate  moved  an  amendment,  that  the  Convention  be  held 
Easter  week,  which  was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority. 

Mr.  Campbell  then  proposed  resolution  No.  17  on  the  printed 
sheet,  asking  that  Teachers'  Conventions  throughout  the  Province 
be  held  in  the  summer  holidays,  which  was  voted  down  by  a  large 
majority. 

Mr.  Campbell  brought  in  resolution  No.  24  on  the  printed  sheet, 
providing  for  rural  pupils  to  write  the  Entrance  Examination  in 
their  own  schools  instead  of  requiring  them  to  go  to  villages  and 
towns  for  the  purpose.  The  Committee  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

J.  J.  Dumond,  Brentwood. — It  is  well  known  that  when  a  "pupil 
has  to  write  the  examination  in  a  strange  school  he  feels  consider- 
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ably  embarrassed  and  is  not  at  his  best.  There  are  also  some 
inconveniences  and  even  hardships  endured  in  going  to  and  coming 
from  the  strange  school.  The  pupil  could  be  relieved  of  these  if 
the  examination  could  be  held  in  the  home  school  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  regular  teacher. 

A  Delegate. — There  comes  a  time  in  every  young  person's  life 
when  he  has  to  break  away  from  home  ties  and  learn  to  get  along 
with  other  people,  and  the  moment  when  he  tries  the  Entrance 
Examination  is  none  too  soon  for  this  experience.  Again,  if  the 
examination  is  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  teacher,  there 
may  arise  some  suspicion  of  partiality,  as  every  teacher  is  ambitious 
to  get  as  many  through  as  he  can. 

Rev.  N.  R.  D.  Sinclair,  Tiverton. — I  would  like  to  know,  as  a 
matter  of  statistics,  how  many  children  get  stage  fright  when  writ- 
ing the  Entrance  Examination  away  from  home.  I  have  known 
children  only  ten  years  of  age  who  wrote  the  examination  in  a 
strange  place  and  seemed  to  feel  perfectly  at  home. 

A  Delegate. — I  am  a  teacher  and  a  delegate  for  the  School 
Board,  and  feel  strongly  against  sending  the  pupils  away  from  the 
home  school  to  write  on  the  Entrance.  Talking  about  stage  fright, 
I  have  seen  people  right  in  this  audience  so  badly  struck  with  stage 
fright  that  they  cannot  get  up  to  speak. 

The  resolution  was  then  voted  on  and  declared  lost  by  a  small 
majority. 

Resolution  No.  16,  "That  provision  be  made  in  all  Rural  schools 
for  continuation  work  to  cover  a  course  equal  to  the  first  two 
years  in  the  High  School."  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Connor,  and 
seconded,  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

Wilber  Cole,  Bewdley. — As  this  resolution  was  sent  in  by  our 
School  Board,  I  may  say  the  object  is  to  make  provision  for  the 
teaching  of  those  subjects  that  are  essential  for  a  business  educa- 
tion. I  would  like  to  see  more  attention  paid  to  literature,  book- 
keeping, botany  and  penmanship.  Why  not  provide  for  a  prac- 
tical education  in  our  elementary  schools  ? 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ferguson. — I  speak  after  ten  years'  experience  of 
driving  four  children  eight  miles  twice  a  week  to  town  for  their 
High  School  education.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  if  adolescents 
of  12  and  16  years  of  age  are  sent  away  from  the  farm  home,  they 
will  be  weaned  away  from  rural  life.  They  are  away  from  parental 
control.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  There  is  no  reason  why 
those  children  could  not  be  given  two  or  three  years'  more  educa- 
tion at  home  in  their  own  rural  schools.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  look  into  this  matter  and  see  if  something  can  be  done. 
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Mr.  Campbell  introduced  the  following  resolution:  Whereas 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  discontent  throughout  our  rural  sec- 
tions with  regard  to  our  whole  system  of  rural  eduction,  therefore 
be  it  resolved,  that  we,  the  Rural  Section  of  the  O.E.A.  would 
strongly  urge  upon  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  and  his  colleagues, 
that  a  Committee  or  Royal  Commission  be  appointed  to  make  a 
study  of  rural  education  and  make  a  report  as  to  the  best  ways  and 
means  of  overcoming  our  difficulties. 

This  resolution  had  been  passed  by  the  O.  A.  C.  Alumni,  the 
Women's  Institutes,  The  U.F.O.  Committee  on  Education.  It 
was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Resolution  No.  22,  that  the  supplementary  grants  based  on 
assessments  should  be  paid  to  the  section  rather  than  to  the  teach- 
er's salary. 

A.  F.  Pedlar,  Eugenia,  Grey  County. — I  am  heartily  in  favour 
of  a  Legislative  Grant,  based  on  assessment,  so  the  weaker  sections 
are  given  more  assistance  than  the  wealthier.  I  am  also  in  favour 
of  fair  salaries  to  teachers  based  on  experience  and  service,  but  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  the  Government  saying,  "You  must  pay  the 
teacher  $1,000  or  we  will  not  give  you  the  40  per  cent." 

N.  R.  D.  Sinclair,  Tiverton. — There  are  two  sides  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  Government  pays  this  grant  on  the  basis  of  assessment 
and  salary.  If  we  want  a  change  made,  let  us  ask  them  to  change 
the  basis.  So  long  as  the  basis  remains,  then  unless  you  pay  the 
$1,000  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  40  per  cent,  grant. 

Delegate. — We  are  some  thousand  teachers  short  to-day.  If 
you  are  going  to  cut  down  the  grants,  how  are  you  going  to  get 
the  teachers?  Are  our  boys  and  girls  going  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession if  the  salaries  are  cut  down? 

A.  F.  Pedlar. — Do  high  salaries  ever  make  good  teachers?  The 
best  teacher  we  ever  had  got  $325  a  year. 

Delegate. — I  worked  for  $1.25  per  day  years  ago  and  to-day  I 
get  $7.00  per  day. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  a  vote  and  lost. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  as  follows: — 

President — W.  J.  Goodfellow,  Stroud. 

Vice-President — Rev.  N.  R.  D.  Sinclair,  Tiverton. 

Secretary — A.  W.  Johnston,  R.R.  No.  1,  Aylmer. 

Committee — W.  A.  Wallace,  Kars;  A.  F.  Pedlar,  Eugenia. 

A.  W.  Johnston, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

SECTION. 

Tuesday,  April  4th,  1923. 

This  Section  of  the  School  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers'  Associa- 
tion met  in  Room  19  of  Toronto  University,  on  Tuesday,  April 
4th,  1923.  Mr.  F.  B.  Edmunds,  Chairman  of  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Education,  presided. 

Samuel  Farmer,  of  Port  Perry,  was  appointed  reporter  and 
Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  first  business  was  the  appointment  of  Committees,  as 
follows : — 

Resolutions  Committee — A.  B.  Carscallen,  Tamworth;  Gilbert 
McEachren,  Mount  Forest;  H.  R.  Koch,  Durham;  E.  R.  Osborne, 
Arnprior;   Dr.  M.  Stalker,  Walkerton;   Mr.  Fisher,  Stratford. 

Nominating  Committee — Samuel  Farmer,  Port  Perry;  Dr.  Lis- 
combe,  Creighton;    Mrs.  E.  M.  Fowler,  Perth. 

Chairman's  Address. — The  Chairman  outlined  something  of  the 
progress  of  educational  matters,  and  urged  the  establishment  of 
intermediate  or  junior  High  Schools.  This  plan  works  out  well  in 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  other  American  cities.  '  Here  the  prelim- 
inary training  can  be  carried  out,  stressing  the  fundamental  fea- 
tures of  education,  and  taking  up  the  more  specialized  work  in 
the  Upper  School. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Sorsoleil,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  discussed 
the  "Education  of  the  Adolescents,"  renewing  what  had  been  done; 
the  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  work ;  and  the  kind  of  changes 
needed  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  present  system  has  been  lop-sided  and  many  have  left 
school  because  that  institution  has  been  unsuited  for  their  best 
development.  In  earlier  days  the  apprenticeship  system  filled  the 
demand  for  vocational  training,  but  that  system  has  broken  down, 
and  unless  the  school  can  be  adapted  to  supply  this  need,  many 
scholars  will  not  receive  the  training  which  is  needed  both  to  round 
out  their  educational  outlook,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  industrial 
world  in  some  measure. 

Colleges  are  vocational  training  schools  for  what  are  styled  the 
"learned  professions";  but  there  seems  to  be  less  provision  for  the 
vocational  training  of  the  mechanic. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Morris,  of  Peterboro,  in  leading  the  discussion  on 
Mr.  Sorsoleil's  paper,  said  that  the  plumber,  the  carpenter,  and 
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the  bricklayer  helped  to  pay  the  taxes  which  make  possible  the 
vocational  schools  for  the  professions;  but  the  professional  man 
is  not  taxed  in  like  manner  for  the  vocational  training  of  the 
mechanic. 

Judge  J.  H.  Scott,  of  Perth,  gave  a  valued  paper  on  this  subject 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  memory  tests  are  holding  too  high  a 
place  in  our  school  system,  and  tests  of  the  thinking  powers  of  the 
students  are  receiving  too  little  consideration.  Thought  exercises 
are  exceedingly  rare.  Yet  thinking  is  the  main  thing — very 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  student,  yet  easily  destroyed  by 
mechanical  methods  of  teaching. 

Vocational  schools  now  in  operation  were  discussed,  and  the 
work  in  those  at  Sarnia  and  Walkerville  commended. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented,  and  it  was  decided 
that  such  as  were  carried  and  concerned  the  Department  of 
Education  be  forwarded  to   that  Department  direct: 

Moved  by  Dr.  Morrow,  seconded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Trumpet,  that 
the  Secondary  Section  of  the  School  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers' 
Association  approves  of  the  principle  of  the  Adolescent  School 
Act,  and  urges  that  the  Department  of  Education  continue  its 
efforts  to  produce  conditions  that  will  enable  the  effective  working 
out  of  this  beneficial  Act.     Carried. 

Moved  by  S.  Farmer,  seconded  by  A.  B.  Carscallen,  that  the 
Secondary  Section  of  this  Association  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Chairman  to  meet  in  the  Toronto  Technical  School  for  the  Section 
meeting  at  the  convention  next  year;  and  that  the  Executive  of  this 
Section  be  requested  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.     Carried. 

Moved  by  R.  S.  Hayes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harrison,  that  the 
Government  grants  for  Secondary  Education  be  increased  as  the 
county  grants  have  reached  the  limit,  and  the  municipal  grants 
have  been  so  large  in  many  cases  as  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the 
ratepayers  for  this  purpose,  because  the  Government  requirements 
have  been  so  large.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Rev.  Mr.  Govan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Norman,  that  any 
municipality  or  part  thereof,  which  is  not  part  of  a  high  school 
district  or  Continuation  School  Section,  will  pay  for  its  own 
county  pupils.     Carried. 

Moved  by  H.  R.  Koch,  seconded  by  A.  B.  Carscallen,  that  the 
Association  Secretary,  Mr.  Morris,  be  appointed  to  gather  informa- 
tion regarding  teachers,  and  that  the  same  be  available  for  the 
guidance  of  Trustee  Boards  in  the  selection  of  teachers.     Carried. 

Moved  by  R.  S.  Hayes,  seconded  by  E.  P.  Cuffe,  that  this 
Section  ask  the  Department  of  Education  to  allow  it  to  be  repre- 
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sented  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  form  of  agreement 
between  teachers  and  boards  in  order  that  the  interests  of  the 
trustees  may  be  fully  safeguarded.     Carried. 

Moved  by  R.  S.  Hayes,  seconded  by  W.  S.  Ormiston,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Section,  the  interests  of  the  teachers,  especially 
in  the  increase  of  salaries,  has  been  stressed  too  strongly  by  the 
Department  of  Education  and  its  inspectors;  and  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  affect  the  harmonious  relations  between  teachers 
and  boards.  The  teachers  through  their  Federations  require  no 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Education  or  the  inspectors 
to  advance  their  salaries.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Begley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brooks,  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  secondary  education  has  been  made  free  and  obliga- 
tory, up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  it  is  desirable  and  deemed 
expedient  that  the  privileges  of  the  Departmental  Examinations  be 
extended  to  pupils  writing  on  said  tests  without  cost,  and  that  the 
present  regulation  providing  for  the  exaction  of  fees  from  candidates 
trying  the  examinations  for  junior  and  senior  matriculation  and 
other  high  school  and  collegiate  institute  certificates  be  abolished. 
Carried. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  the 
officers  of  the  preceding  year  were  re-elected : 

President — Mr.  F.  B.  Edmunds,  Toronto. 

Secretary — Mr.  A.  B.  Carscallen,  Tamworth. 

A.  B.  Carscallen, 

Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  1922-23. 
GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  from  previous  audit $3,830  99 

Arrears  in  fees  ($17.20  and  $12.80) 30  00 

Members'  fees,  1922— 

Trustees. $500  00 

Public  School. . . 101  20 

General  Association 76  00 

Kindergarten 50  80 

Inspectors 26  40 

Primary 14  40 

Auxiliary 12  40 

Household  Science 10  80 

Music 10  00 

League  of  Empire 5  00 

Reformed  Spelling 80 

Continuation 4  80 

Technical  and  Manual  Arts 9  20 

Training 10  40 

Mathematics  and  Physics 14  00 

Classical. 10  00 

Commercial 8  80 

English  and  History 20  40 

Natural  Science 12  00 

897  40 

Interest 113  64 

Refund,  Canadian  Passenger  Association 25  00 

Government  Grant 2,000  00 

Total $6,897  03 


Expenditure 

Railway  Fares,  Directors $181  60 

Lecturers 363  45 

Special  Help  at  Convention 18  00 

Music  at  Convention  and  Piano  Rent 84  00 

Printing  and  Stationery. 349  72 

Newall  &  Co 66  40 

Illuminated  Addresses 6,0  00 

Typewriter  for  Assistant  Secretary 90  00 

Rent,  Convocation  Hall 6  00 

Postage  on  Programmes 219  10 

Postage  and  Exchange 2  30 

Office  Help 800  00 

26,500  Bulletins 800  00 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 25  00 

General  Secretary •. 300  00 

Assistant  Secretary 400  00 

General  Treasurer 150  00 

Art  and  Needle  Work  Display 500  00 
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League  of  Empire 100  00 

2,081  Copies  of  Annual  Report 148  60 

Directors'  Expenses 55  81 

Balance  on  hand 2,177  05 


Total $6,897  03 


R.  M.  Speirs, 

General  Treasurer. 


Audited  and  found  correct. 

John  Dearness, 

S.  Nethercott, 

Auditors. 


PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS 


CITIZEN-MAKING  THE  MISSION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 
J.  G.  Elliott,  Editor  "British  Whig,"  Kingston. 

If,  as  Canadians,  we  are  to  get  anywhere  as  nation  builders  we 
must  begin  early  to  plan  and  think  in  terms  of  Canada.  And  the 
work  towards  this  end  must  be  carried  on  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  Dominion.  For  a  long  time  to  come  citizen-making 
must  be  the  profound  and  predominating  mission  of  the  schools. 
The  imagination  of  the  pupils  must  be  stimulated  by  an  outlook 
on  our  wonderful  heritage,  their  hopes  and  aspirations  must  be 
centred  upon  Canada  and  the  future  place  it  must  hold  in  the 
world.  Full  and  complete  must  be  our  ambitions  for  the  country's 
weal,  for  the  up-building  and  development  of  half  a  continent  in 
righteousness,  freedom  and  harmonious  relations  in  all  our  parts. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  makers  of  Canada  are  in  the  halls  of 
parliament ;  this  may  be  true  in  part — and  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
detract  from  the  splendid  work  our  fathers  of  Confederation  and 
others  since  then  have  performed — but  my  conception  is  that  the 
real  makers  of  Canada  are  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  There 
the  training  is  provided  that  develops  citizenship,  and  it  is  my 
wish  that  I  might  emphasize  this  greatly-to-be-desired  feature 
of  school  work.  We  need  true,  noble,  self-denying,  self-sacrificing 
men  and  women  whose  love  of  country  will  lead  them  into  the  larger 
life  demanded  if  we  are  to  attain  to  our  worthy  ideals.  And  where 
better  to  impress  and  mould,  stimulate  and  enthuse  than  in  the 
schools?  Knowledge,  information,  barrelled  facts  and  concen- 
trated essence  of  abstruse  deductions  are  helpful  in  their  place  as 
mental  discipline,  but  not  in  whole  the  kind  of  goods  desired  in 
making  alert,  active,  aggressive  Canadians.  And  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  a  wider  and  wiser  measure  of  attention  was  given  to  civics 
and  citizenship  in  their  widest  sense,  our  teachers  and  scholars 
would  find  enthusiasm  and  delight  in  creating  new  forces  for  the 
betterment  of  the  land  they  love.  We  have  been  too  curtailed, 
too  inane  in  our  mode  of  developing  citizens;  we  have  evidently 
gone  on  the  conviction  that  every  boy  or  girl  turned  out  would 
respond  to  the  claims  of  citizenship,  but  too  often  we  have  lost  our 
appreciation  of  values.  To  produce  good  citizens,  there  must  be 
persistent  and  constant  training.  If  we  do  not  fill  the  children's 
minds  with  uprightness,  honour,  responsibility  of  service  and  good 
common  sense  we  will  have,  as  we  have  now  in  many  instances, 
grasping,  selfish,    unprincipled    citizens,  whose  aim  is  not  for  the 
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highest  good  of  the  social  organization,  but  what  will  best  advance 
themselves  and  the  utilitarian  causes  they  espouse.  Self,  self, 
self,  is  the  dominating  and  unworthy  motive  that  moves  many 
who  call  themselves  Canadian  citizens. 

Our  schools  must  develop  character  training.  A  clever  boy  will 
make  a  better  scoundrel  than  a  dullard,  unless  his  mind  and  thought 
and  activities  are  directed  towards  the  worthy  goal  of  fidelity  as  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  fabric. 

A  Great  Responsibility. 

I  am  not  expounding  any  new  ideas;  I  am  only  emphasizing  what 
is  in  the  minds  of  our  foremost  thinkers.  In  Canada  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  we  step  from  dependency  into  nationhood 
and  the  guidance  of  the  future  life  is  an  overwhelming  respon- 
sibility upon  those  who  seek  to  instill  and  lead  aright  the  children  of 
our  homes.  These  will  be  the  future  leaders,  and  the  custodians 
of  Canada's  commonwealth;  hence  the  tremendous  force  with 
which  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  must  operate  to  make  the 
men  and  women  of  to-morrow  worthier  and  better  citizens  than 
their  predecessors.  And  then,  too,  we  must  pause  to  think,  for  in 
the  past  few  years  we  have  lived  lives  full  of  actual  and  over- 
mastering responsibilities.  But  we  have  also  been  spendthrifts, 
pleasure-loving,  disregardful  of  our  patrimony,  and  now  the  whirl- 
wind must  be  reaped.  Can  we  settle  back  into  the  right  ways,  into 
the  safe  and  serene  paths,  into  a  richer  and  fuller  conception  of  what 
life  really  means?  We  must  do  so  if  we  are  again  to  grow  and  thrive 
and  lead  in  the  world's  progress  and  advancement. 

It  is  in  moulding  anew  the  lives  of  children  that  teachers  can  do 
their  most  comprehensive  work.  Algebraic  phrazes  and  philosophic 
theorizing  may  conduce  to  all  round  development,  but  the  personal, 
human,  uplifting  story  of  citizenship  must  be  unfolded,  enriched 
and  ennobled,  before  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  bright  youths  in  the 
schools.  And  out  of  these  must  come  a  truer,  and  greater  body  of 
Canadians,  made  true  to  form,  true  to  tradition,  true  to  birth,  by 
the  painstaking  efforts  and  sacrifice  of  that  noblest  of  all  professions 
— the  teaching  profession. 

The  whole  country  is  calling  for  a  higher  type  of  Canadianism, 
every  newspaper  and  magazine  teems  with  clarion  calls  for  a  wider 
view  of  the  requirements  of  citizenship.  It  must  in  large  part  come 
through  the  schools;  the  home  and  church  and  press  have  a  like 
responsibility.  The  youth  of  Canada  must  be  caught  in  childhood 
and  trained. 

How  can  this  be  brought  about? 
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It  is  not  for  a  layman  like  myself  to  develop  methods.  The  call 
is  insistent  and  it  is  up  to  educational  experts  to  devise  and  create. 
I  do  humbly  submit,  however,  that  from  infancy  to  adolescence 
the  plastic  minds  can  be  impressed  and  developed  and  made  service- 
able to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  citizenship.  Let  us  make  the 
plunge  forward. 

We  have  been  surfeited  with  United  States  thought;  Irish, 
Scotch,  British  and  other  nationalities  have  all  influenced  our  ideas 
— and  however  good  they  may  be  they  cannot  take  the  place  of 
real,  genuine  Canadian  idealism. 

It  was  ex-Premier  Lloyd  George,  who,  speaking  of  the  idealism  of 
the  Welsh,  said: 

"We  have  fought  better  for  the  Empire  as  good  Welshmen  than 
we  would  have  done  as  bad  Englishmen.  It  is  no  good  thing 
taking  a  Highlander  out  of  his  kilts. 

"The  Empire  is  a  temple  of  many  stones.  Far  distant  lands  all 
contribute,  and  all  its  local  stones  are  polished.  That  is  its  beauty; 
that  is  its  strength. 

"I  want  the  granite  of  Wales  to  be  there,  but  I  don't  want  it 
painted  to  look  like  Aberdeen  granite." 

Just  so;  and  we  want  the  Canadian  marble  to  be  there  too,  and 
not  with  a  United  States  veneer!  The  colour  and  tracery  must  be 
Canadian,  polished  and  beautiful  if  you  will.  The  Empire  will  be 
stronger  for  it  and  Canada  will  be  the  better.  We  need  more 
Canadian  literature,  more  Canadian  imagination  and  finer  Can- 
adian songs.  Having  these  well  implanted  in  Canadian  life,  we 
will  make  a  nobler  contribution  to  the  Empire  and  to  humanity. 

The  Adolescent  Act. 

We  have  lately  heard  much  about  the  Adolescent  School  Attend- 
ance Act,  and,  if  I  have  any  conception  of  the  motives  for  its 
inception.     I  find  it  based  upon  and  justified  by  two  views: 

(1)  The  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  at  fourteen 
years  have  not  sufficient  intellectual  equipment  for  citizenship; 
they  have  not  learned  enough;  their  tastes  are  not  formed;  they 
cannot  distinguish  the  evil  from  good;  they  enjoy  what  they  should 
not,  and  do  not  enjoy  what  they  should. 

(2)  The  belief  that,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  of 
adolescence  (roughly  fourteen  to  eighteen)  is  the  most  critical  for 
the  development  of  character.  Young  people  should  not,  at  this 
most  susceptible  age,  be  entirely  freed  from  the  discipline  of  study, 
the  restraint  of  school,  and  the  contact  with  more  mature  minds 
in  the  class  room. 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  youth  of 
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to-day  are  impatient  of  restraint,  impatient  of  instruction,  unwill- 
ing to  accept  standards,  prone  to  follow  their  own  impulses, 
contemptuous  of  the  teaching  experience — and  all  this  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  before.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  great  majority 
of  recent  convictions,  especially  for  crimes  of  violence,  involves 
youths  in  their  teens  or  early  twenties. 

The  Adolescent  Act,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  intended  to  provide 
more  and  better  workers;  after  all  is  said,  it  still  remains  true  that 
the  restoration  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  is  the  only  means 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  skilled  mechanics. 

It  is  also  true  that  modern  manufacturing  practice,  as  exem- 
plified in  any  systematized  factory,  does  not  demand  skilled  labour 
from  most  of  the  workers,  unless  it  be  the  small  amount  of  skill 
required  to  operate  a  machine — a  degree  of  skill  readily  picked  up 
by  the  average  unskilled  worker  in  a  very  short  time.  In  fact, 
manufacturers  discourage  the  transfer  of  workers  from  one  type  of 
machine  to  another,  preferring  the  increased  dexterity  and  con- 
sequent larger  production  that  comes  from  long  familiarity  of  the 
workers  with  one  machine.  In  such  a  factory,  very  few  men  have 
a  knowledge  of  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  operations  of  manu- 
facture; the  others  are  simply  part  of  the  machine;  the  result  is 
want  of  interest  and  of  pride  in  their  work,  and  this  is  deadly  to 
the  worker.  There  is  consequently  all  the  more  need  that  they 
find  pleasure  elsewhere;  find  it  they  will,  and  it  is  the  function  of 
education  to  see  that  they  find  it  in  enjoyments  which  elevate 
rather  than  degrade. 

However,  it  is  true  that  our  secondary  school  system,  based  as  it 
is  largely  on  preparation  for  college  and  for  the  professions,  should 
be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  for  manual  workers.  As  things  now 
are,  from  thirty-three  to  forty  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  high 
school  fail  to  go  through  with  their  courses.  Most  of  these  could 
probably  be  kept  at  school  if  we  had  classes  better  suited  to  their 
needs.  What  is  required  is  a  school  which  will  provide  (1)  full 
time  classes  for  those  not  otherwise  employed ;  (2)  part  time  classes 
for  those  employed  industrially.  In  both  full  time  and  part  time 
classes,  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  such  general  education  as  will 
train  for  citizenship,  while  not  neglecting  such  industrial  and 
mechanical  training  as  will  make  for  greater  efficiency  as  workers. 

Propaganda  for  Education. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  propaganda  for 
education  throughout  the  Province  has  spread  so  rapidly,  and  has 
resulted  in  largely  added  numbers  to  the  school  population.  The 
trustees   have   been   campaigning  for   a   purpose,   a   wide-spread 
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appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  particularly  in  the  rural 
sections.  In  this,  Province  as  in  other  countries,  the  little  red 
school  house  has  served  its  day,  and  chiefly  because  there  are  so 
few  children  to  occupy  it.  The  demand  now  is  for  concentration, 
for  consolidation,  for  a  gathering  together  of  the  children  so  that 
better  work,  intellectually,  physically,  and  morally,  may  be 
attained.  The  presence  of  the  great  numbers  at  this  convention 
testifies  to  the  widespread  awakening  to  the  needs  of  education 
— the  most  helpful  thing  in  attaining  to  a  better  citizenship. 
Education  pays.  It  is  far  cheaper  to  make  a  good  man  than  a  bad 
one.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  law  is  required,  and  at  great 
cost,  to  try  to  untwist  the  evil  tendencies  of  uneducated  persons. 
And  the  sorrow  of  it  all  is  that  the  solid,  substantial  citizen  has  to 
pay  the  tax  on  indolence,  indulgence  and  crime.  The  lack  of 
care  and  attention  by  the  state  in  regard  to  the  weak-minded  and 
degenerate  particularly,  has  foisted  upon  the  country  a  progeny 
of  defectives  that  entail  enormous  expense  upon  the  taxpayer  in 
addition  to  the  charity  that  moves  every  one  to  meet  distress. 
The  social  reformers,  the  Christian  uplifters  and  the  active  moral 
workers  all  seek  financial  aid  for  plans  to  succor  and  support  the 
unfortunates.  The  great  bulk  of  this  philanthropic  work  could  be 
overcome  by  sterner  laws,  wider  knowledge  and  stricter  medical 
regulations  to  preserve  the  human  race. 

Efficiency  of  Leaders. 

In  passing,  I  want  to  speak  my  mind  in  regard  to  that  much 
abused,  but  greatly  over-worked,  body  of  men  who  form  the 
official  Department  of  Education.  From  the  splendid  Minister, 
Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  whose  efforts  for  the  past  few  years  have  been 
most  sympathetic  and  helpful,  to  the  newest  of  his  staff,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  improve,  conserve  and  develop  the  educa- 
tional system.  The  experts  may  not  always  reach  our  highest 
anticipations,  but  they  are  reforming  and  improving  the  system 
with  a  diligence  and  high-mindedness  that  is  worthy  of  our  highest 
praise.  Every  one  of  them  is  solicitous  of  opinions,  methods  and 
plans  for  increased  efficiency.  Money  and  time  are  the  essential 
requirements;  reforms  cannot  be  introduced  by  the  mere  turning 
of  the  hand.  The  leaders  are  willing,  anxious  and  progressive. 
Public  opinion  must  be  created  and  then  results  will  come. 

In  my  home  city  we  have  closed  a  splendid  term  of  moral  and 
spiritual  uplift  through  the  efforts  of  Arthur  W.  Beall,  M.A.,  a 
man  of  resourcefulness  and  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  pure, 
healthful,  and  Christian  teaching  of  personal  purity  and  holy 
regard  for  the  human  temple.     He  puts  soul  and  spirit  into  his 
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work,  and  I  commend  his  services  to  all  boards.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  record  the  opinion  of  the  keen-sighted  commandant  of  the 
Royal  Military  College,  who  writes  of  Mr.  Beall's  work  in  these 
words : 

"I  was  very  deeply  impressed  with  your  message  to  the  scholars 
yesterday,  and  the  splendidly  reverent  manner  in  which  you 
handled  the  difficult  subject  and  combined  it  with  a  loyal  and 
patriotic  ideal. 

"I  think  that  you  are  performing  a  very  real  service  to  Canada 
and  the  Empire,  a  work  which  is  undoubtedly  much  needed  and  in 
which  you  should  receive  the  sympathy  and  sincere  help  of  every 
true  Canadian." 

In  view  of  the  service  given  it  is  possible  to  estimate  its  value  and 
a  bureau  of  eugenics  or  social  hygiene  should  be  created,  and 
gifted  men  and  women  trained  to  carry  on  the  work  so  happily 
begun. 

Help  the  Teachers. 

The  work  of  the  inspectors  and  the  teachers  call  for  sympathetic 
support  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  parents  should  take  an 
interest  in  the  schools,  and  chiefly  because  they  have  children  who 
need  their  kindly  help.  Do  not  leave  everything  to  the  teacher. 
Just  now  it  would  seem  as  if  the  responsibilities  of  the  home  and 
church  were  largely  being  placed  upon  the  school.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, for  each  has  a  part  in  the  education  of  the  child.  The 
Home  and  School  Clubs  are  filling  a  need  in  school  life.  Every 
school  should  have  a  club  of  parents  and  other  interested  parties, 
fostering  and  encouraging  the  children,  stimulating  the  teachers 
and  checking  up  and  advising  the  school  boards.  Splendid  work 
is  being  done  by  the  clubs;  the  women  are  active  and  helpful, 
and  the  movement  goes  on  apace. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Association  for  the  honour 
it  conferred  on  me.  I  trust  I  can  pass  on  the  honour  and  the  work 
unsullied  to  my  successor.  It  has  been  a  delight  to  associate  with 
so  many  enthusiastic  educationists  on  the  directorate,  and  in  the 
various  departments. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


Sir  Robert  Falconer,  President  of  the  University  of 

Toronto. 

Mr.  President,  Hon.  Mr.  Grant,  ladies  and  gentleman: — 

I  am  sorry,  as  you  are,  that  Mr.  Grant's  voice  has  gone  back  on 
him,  but  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  he  made 
remarkaby  good  use  of  all  the  voice  that  he  had. 

You  have  spoken,  Sir,  about  my  being  here  to  greet  this  gather- 
ing or  a  similar  gathering  every  spring.  Well,  it  is  a  pleasant  duty 
to  be  able  to  do  so,  I  may  assure  you,  and  while  officially  I  have 
to  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  University  and  welcome  you  again, 
let  me  say,  as  I  have  so  often  said  before,  that  your  coming  here 
in  the  Spring  is  always  an  event  that  we  look  forward  to  with 
pleasure  We  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  coming  and  going, 
a  large  number  of  men  and  women  who  we  know  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  things  that  we  stand  for ;  and  if  in  any  way  the  Univer- 
sity can  support  you,  I  know  that  it  will,  just  as  we  know  we  can- 
not stand  without  your  support . 

This  year  the  gathering  is  of  particular  interest,  I  think,  because 
of  the  way  in  which  it  is  going  to  merge  into  the  immense  confer- 
ence that  is  to  be  begun  officially  to-morrow  night.  You 
will  all  recognize  that  it  is  a  most  fitting  opportunity  that  we 
have  in  the  bringing  together  of  those  who  are  interested  more 
definitely  in  the  Ontario  schools,  and  those  who  come  in  large 
numbers  from  all  over  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  because  they 
realize  that  education  itself  is  the  most  important  of  all  subjects 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  intelligent  citizens  in  the  modern 
world.  We  have,  also,  in  the  Conference  that  is  to  be  held,  not 
only  distinguished  speakers — speakers,  in  fact,  second  to  none  in 
the  English-speaking  world;  I  can  say  that  with  confidence — and 
we  are  to  have  an  emphasis  put  on  the  thing  that  you  and  I  stand  for 
in  education.  The  purpose  of  the  gathering  that  is  to  be  here — 
just  as  our  purpose  when  we  meet  here  from  year  to  year — is  really 
to  deepen  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole  in  education,  and 
education  not  as  merely  fitting  a  boy  or  girl  to  be  able  to  do  tech- 
nique, his  trade  or  profession,  well,  but  education  as  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  through  the  profession,  through  the  trade,  through  the 
business,  whatever  the  occupation  may  be,  that  through  that  the 
citizen  is  to  speak,  he  is  to  work  by  what  he  does,  not  merely  for 
himself,  but  for  the  commonwealth  as  a  whole ;  realizing  that  after 
all  what  keeps  us  together  is  not  the  ability  to  be  a  good  carpenter 
or  a  good  surgeon,  or  a  good  lawyer,  but  that  what  holds  us  to- 
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gether,  so  that  we  have  a  tolerable  society  to  live  in,  is  an  invisible 
moral  bond  of  character,  based  upon  the  conception  that  there 
is  an  all-pervading  law  above  us  to  which  we  must  conform  our 
daily  life.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  live  together  in  peace,  and  in 
amity  and  carry  out  even  the  ordinary  technical  skill  in  which 
we  may  be  trained,  in  far  fuller  and  more  profitable  measure. 

Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  moral  worth  that  lies  down 
there  embedded  in  humanity,  and  which  education  must  bring  to 
the  surface.  Recognition  must  be  made  pf  that  widely  diffused 
common  moral  worth  that  is  everywhere  among  our  people. 
Recognition  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  moral  worth  must  be 
fostered  in  the  school,  in  the  home,  in  the  college,  in  the  church — 
everywhere — and  that  common  moral  worth  binds  us  together  as 
men,  by  reason  of  its  contributing  to  form  character — strong, 
sober  character.  The  character  that  we  have,  and  of  which  we 
are  proud,  is  a  treasure  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  rich 
past.  And  the  moulding  and  the  fashioning  of  that  character  on 
the  best  things  that  have  come  to  us  out  of  the  past  will  be  empha- 
sized to-morrow  and  in  the  next  days  in  this  great  gathering  to 
which  we  are  looking  forward. 

I  am  sure  we  must  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  listening  for  three  days  to  men  and 
women  from  all  over  this  Dominion — yes,  and  from  Britain  and 
from  France — who  will  come  for  the  purpose  of  quickening  and 
inspiring  us  here  in  Canada  in  the  way  of  the  development  of 
character  and  the  realization  of  the  aims  that  we  have  always 
professed  to  follow  in  our  educational  system. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  because,  of  course,  there  are  others  to 
follow.  I  trust  that  I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  it,  because  I  think 
you  realize  it  all  thoroughly,  that  you  are  all  very  warmly  welcome 
within  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  that  we  hope  you  will  have 
really  the  best  of  all  gatherings.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  the  best 
in  view  of  not  only  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  what  is  to  accompany  it. 
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CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Cockshutt. 

Mr.  President,  Lady  Baden-Powell  and  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell, 
ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  did  not  expect  that  I  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  an  address  to  you  this  evening.  I  thought  I  was 
only  to  be  called  upon  to  introduce  the  distinguished  speakers  of 
the  evening;  but  now  that  I  am  here  in  this  convention,  allow  me 
to  welcome  those  of  you  who  are  not  residents,  to  the  City  of 
Toronto,  and  to  say  to  you  that  the  educational  system  of  our 
Province  and  of  our  country  is  one  in  which  every  true  citizen 
should  be  interested. 

We  have  trusted  you  with  our  children,  the  most  precious  things 
we  have;  we  have  done  it  upon  your  honour.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
the  greatest  thing  that  the  teachers  of  this  country  can  have,  to 
be  trusted  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  by  us  who  have  children. 
If,  in  the  financial  world,  we  were  employing  some  one  to  look  after 
our  financial  interests  we  would  make  very  close  enquiry  as  to 
who  they  are,  a*nd  as  to  what  they  are,  and  as  to  their  reliability, 
and  we  would  place  them  under  bonds  to  see  that  the  thing  would 
be  carried  out  properly,  and  the  trust  not  be  betrayed.  But  the 
most  precious  things  we  have,  our  children,  we  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  of  this  country  without  question,  trusting  them 
as  a  matter  of  honour  that  they  will  do  their  duty. 

Upon  you  rests  a  great  responsibility,  the  bringing  forward  of 
these  children  and  educating  them  and  training  them  for  the  work 
of  life  which  lies  before  them.  It  is  the  training  which  they  receive 
now  in  their  youth,  that  will  come  to  them  when  they  arrive  at 
years  of  maturity  and  will  make  men  and  women  of  them.  Now 
is  the  time  in  which  their  ideas  have  to  be  preserved  and  in  which 
the  upbuilding  of  their  character  is  the  greatest  thing. 

Therefore  we  trust  you.  Sometimes  we  grant  you,  I  think,  the 
honour  of  teaching  them,  but  we  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
are  doing  it  in  the  way  that  you  are  doing  it,  when  I  say  that  we 
do  not  appreciate  it  by  a  financial  consideration  that  is  sufficient 
for  the  work  which  you  are  doing,  and  the  importance  of  the  work 
with  which  you  are  entrusted.     (Applause.) 

I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  be  recognized  in  a  fit 
and  proper  way  and  that  the  pension  system,  which  we  have  already 
had  brought  forward  this  evening,  will  be  a  sufficient  and  ample  one 
to  provide  for  you  in  your  declining  years,  so  that  you  may  enjoy 
the  balance  of  your  life,  knowing  that  you  have  performed  your 
duty  while  health  and  strength  were  with  you. 
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I  hope  your  convention  will  be  a  great  success.  You  have 
some  very  notable  people  present  in  Toronto,  and  you  will  have 
more  before  this  convention  closes.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  very  profit- 
able week  to  you,  and  that  you  will  not  only  enjoy  yourselves,  but 
that  you  will  reap  a  rich  reward  from  what  you  hear.     (Applause.) 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.* 

Arthur  S.  Lamb,  M.D.,  B.P.E.,  McGill  University, 
Montreal. 

Your  Honour,  Mr.  Chairman,  Lady  Baden-Powell,  Sir  Robert 
Baden-Powell,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Physical  educators  are 
proud  of  the  consideration  that  is  being  given  in  this  Convention 
to  the  subject  of  physical  education.  They  recognize  that  it  is 
a  challenge  to  physical  education  to  keep  pace  with  general  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  widest  field.  There  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  attitude  toward  physical  education  in  recent  years. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  when  one  spoke  of  things  physical,  one's 
mind  turned  to  the  strong  man,  the  store-window  exhibitor,  the 
prize  fighter,  as  specimens  of  something  physical;  and  unfortun- 
ately to-day,  when  we  speak  of  physical  education,  the  majority 
of  people — no,  not  the  majority — a  large  number  of  people  think 
of  physical  jerks,  strong  men  and  professional  athletes. 

The  trend  to-day  is  toward  education  from  physical  activities, 
and  the  relation  is  one  toward  the  general  educational  problem 
instead  of  exercise  as  an  end  in  itself.  Education  differs  from 
training  in  that  education  has  a  much  broader  ideal  than  training 
which,  in  my  opinion,  may  only  mean  training  for  some  definite, 
particular  physical  objective.  And  so  to-day  we  speak  of  physical 
education  rather  than  physical  training  or  physical  culture,  and  I 
think  that  the  application  of  that  meaning  is  one  that  physical 
educators  must  strive  to  uphold,  and  they  must  strive  to  relate 
their  activities  toward  general  education. 

Progress  in  recent  years  has  been  stimulated  by  a  recognition  of 
our  national  inefficiency  in  time  of  greatest  need.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  from  recorded  physical  examinations  during  the 
war,  out  of  2,500,000,  33%  or  over  800,000  men  were  declared 
unfit,  the  majority  of  them  for  physical  conditions  which  were 
remediable  and  could  have  been  prevented  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  lives  of  these  men. 

The  situation  was  very  similar  in  England,  and  Dr.  Tait  Mac- 
kenzie, a  pioneer  in  physical  education,  who  was  delivering  a  paper 
in  Edinburgh  a  year  or  two  ago,  brought  forth  a  comment  from 
Sir  Leslie  Mackenzie  on  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  British 
people  to  the  effect  that  of  every  nine  men  who  had  passed  the 
medical  examination  for  service  at  the  front,  three  of  them  only 
were  fit  for  service  in  the  front  line,  two  only  were  fit  for  base 
service,  two  were  unfit  for  service  and  two  were  very  soon  con- 
firmed invalids. 
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The  situation  in  Canada  of  360,000  recorded  examinations  of 
the  draftees,  50  per  cent,  were  declared  unfit,  60  per  cent,  of  these 
were  declared  unfit  for  physical  reasons  which  could  have  been 
prevented  if  proper  measures  had  been  taken  during  childhood; 
108,000  men  lost  to  the  country  from  conditions  that  could  have 
been  prevented.  The  comparison  is  hardly  fair  since  approxim- 
ately 400,000  men  had  been  sent  to  the  front,  but,  consideration 
of  these  facts  relating  to  the  very  cream  of  our  country,  has  spurred 
on  interest  in  physical  education  until  now  it  is  taking  its  place 
in  the  education  system  of  our  country. 

What  does  it  include?  Physical  education  unfortunately  is 
looked  upon  to-day  by  a  great  many  people  as  merely  formal  drill 
and  gymnastics.  Physical  education  is  much  broader  than  that. 
It  includes  measures  for  thorough  medical  examination,  for  the 
detection  of  physical  and  medical  defects  and  means  for  the  treat- 
ment of  them.  It  includes  sanitary  measures,  sanitary  safeguards 
for  our  growing  boys  and  girls.  It  includes  liberal  health  measures, 
instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  and  instruction  in  how  those  laws 
of  health  are  to  be  carried  out  in  every-day  life.  It  includes  par- 
ticipation in  physical  activity  for  its  physiological  benefits  and 
also  for  its  social  and  moral  benefits.  It  is  a  very  much  wider 
programme  than  merely  physical  exercise  as  an  end  in  itself. 

May  I  quote  from  Dutton  &  Snedden,  from  a  general  report  on 
education  in  which  they  state: 

"Physical  Education  broadly  includes  all  of  the  means  which 
"contribute  to  well-being,  comprising  nurture  and  a  favour- 
able environment  for  growth,  exercise  and  work,  as  well  as 
"corrective  and  curative  activities.  The  attainment  of  the  ends 
"of  physical  education  implies  not  only  control  of  the  ends  of 
"physical  environment  of  the  child,  but  the  deliberate  formation 
"of  habits,  the  imparting  of  knowledge  of  hygiene,  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  better  ideals  of  physical  efficiency. 

"The  relative  importance  of  physical  education  in  this  broad 
"sense  is  such  that  it  should  undoubtedly  be  given  first  place  in 
"a  completely  integrated  scheme  of  social  economy.  What  is 
"called  mental  discipline,  and  the  development  of  the  scientific 
"attitude,  is  ultimately  common  to  all,  and  is  not  in  any  sense 
"the  exclusive  possession  of  cultural  education.  Hence,  in  so 
"far  as  the  administration  of  public  schools  takes  account  of 
"physical  education,  it  should  attach  to  it  more  importance  than 
"to  any  other  division  as  far  as  attitudes  and  appreciation  are 
"concerned." 

I  would  like  to  discuss  critically  certain  of  the  aims  that  are 
accepted  in  the  orthodox  plan  of  physical  education.     Instruction 
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;n  physical  education  is  given  with  certain  aims  in  view.  I  wish 
to  take  the  common  aims  that  are  accepted  to-day,  and  discuss 
them  for  a  moment.  The  aims  are:  The  corrective,  the  educa- 
tional, the  hygienic  and  the  recreative. 

The  corrective  aim  in  physical  education-  is  supposed  to  be  used, 
and  is  used,  for  the  correction  of  physical  defects — remedial 
measures  for  the  individual.  Exercises  to  have  a  corrective  value 
must  be  exercises  which  are  conducted  slowly;  they  must  be  repeated 
frequently;  they  must  be  what  is  known  as  static,  that  is,  held  con- 
traction, and  there  must  be  interest  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Those 
are  the  fundamental  things  in  connection  with  corrective  exercises. 

It  has  been  stated  that  42  per  cent,  of  college  women  need  cor- 
rective exercises  of  some  kind,  and  that  figure  was  given  after  an 
investigation  of  college  women  who  had  graduated  to  college 
from  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools  in  which  corrective 
gymnastics  had  been  conducted  during  the  whole  four  years  of 
their  training.  My  contention  is  that  the  corrective  aim  as  gen- 
erally used  and  practised  to-day  is  an  unfair  and  unjust  aim  for 
physical  educators  to  claim.  If  an  exercise  must,  as  a  corrective 
exercise  must  do,  have  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  how  can  one  teacher  who  is  handling  all  the  physical 
activities  in  school  give  corrective  work  for  special  physical  defects 
of  all  the  children  in  the  various  classes?  Absolutely  impossible. 
More  instructors  are  needed,  more  equipment,  more  accommoda- 
tion and  so  on,  before  the  corrective  aim  can  become  the  factor 
that  it  should  in  physical  education. 

The  second  aim  is  the  educational  aim,  and  educational  exercises 
or  educational  benefits  are  claimed  for  exercises  which  are  used  in 
response  to  words  of  command.  An  exercise,  to  have  educational 
value,  should  be  of  interest  to  the  child  and  must  function  in  the 
life  of  that  individual  in  one  or  more  of  several  ways:  It  must  be 
of  value  as  a  muscular  co-ordination;  it  must  be  of  value  as  an 
aesthetic  acquisition,  giving  pleasure  to  the  child  itself,  or  through 
that  child  to  someone  else;  it  must  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  social  and  moral  qualities,  of  good  citizenship; 
that  is,  providing  we  recognize  education  as  education  for  living, 
which  I  believe  it  should  be. 

Exercises,  then,  must  have  some  of  those  elements  in  them  I 
have  outlined  in  order  to  be  properly  classified  as  educational,  and 
what  do  we  find  to-day  classified  as  educational? — "Arms  raising 
sideways" — in  response  to  a  command.  Of  what  educational  value 
is  thar,  socially  or  morally?  I  fail  to  see  very  much  value,  except 
an  ability  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  jump  at  the  word  of  command 
when  given.  Obedience,  response,  if  they  can  be  classified  as 
educational,  can  be  secured  from  that  kind  of  work. 

6  E.A. 
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Educational  advantages  can  be  secured  in  many  other  ways  in» 
addition  to  the  minor  educational  advantages  from  formal  gymnas- 
tics. But  formal  gymnastics  is  not  the  class  nor  type  of  work 
through  which  we  are  going  to  secure  the  bulk  of  our  educational 
advantages.  We  get  them  through  games,  through  natural  gym- 
nastics, folk  and  characteristic  dancing,  club  and  camp  crafts — 
and  here  is  where  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  form  such  an 
important  educational  factor. 

The  hygienic  aim,  as  the  name  denotes,  must  have  as  its  object, 
the  development  of  the  health  of  the  individual.  And  we  see  to-day 
teachers  of  physical  education  doing  what  is  so-called  hygienic 
work  or  exercises  in  a  physical  programme.  We  lose  sight 
entirely  of  the  fact  that  the  child  is  a  psycho-physical  unit  and 
that  we  cannot  speak  of  the  development  of  the  body  of  the  child 
through  muscular  activity  without  considering  the  mental  reponse 
and  experience  of  the  individual.  It  is  not  hygienic  unless  it  is 
hygienic  for  both  mind  and  body.  Hygienic  exercises,  therefore, 
must  stimulate  circulation,  respiration  and  excretion.  They  must 
stimulate  the  nervous  system,  but  it  must  be  a  pleasurable  response 
on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

The  recreative  aim — to  be  recreative  an  exercise  should  be  inter- 
esting to  the  individual.  It  should  have  a  definite  objective,  that 
is,  an  objective  interest,  and  the  exercises  must  be  done  spontane- 
ously. If  we  take  away  spontaneity  from  recreative  work  of  any 
kind  it  loses  its  recreative  value  and  becomes  possibly  drudgery — 
at  any  rate,  work.  We  must  preserve  the  spontaneity  of  the  exer- 
cises; we  must  preserve  the  objective  interest  if  we  are  to  consider 
that  exercise  fulfils  the  requirements  from  the  point-of-view  of 
recreation. 

This  consideration  of  the  aims  in  physical  education  is  intended 
to  show  that  the  corrective  aim  cannot  be  secured  from  regular, 
ordinary,  every-day  class  work  and  that  it  needs  special  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  that  it  needs  a  special  programme  in 
physical  education  before  we  can  claim  the  corrective,  remedial 
advantages  in  physical  education.  The  educational  advantages 
cannot  be  secured  from  strictly  formal  gymnastics.  The  hygienic 
objective  to  be  achieved  must  consider  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
physical  reaction  and  experience  of  the  boy  and  girl,  and  the 
recreative  objectives  to  be  secured  must  maintain  an  objective 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  boy  or  girl  independently  of  external 
stimuli.  The  child  must  act  spontaneously  if  it  is  to  get  the 
advantages  from  the  recreative  work  in  physical  education. 

There  are  certain  possible  and  desirable  objectives  in  the  modern 
programme  of  physical  education.     First  and  foremost  I  would  say 
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that  the  promotion  and  the  preservation  of  health  and  organic 
vigour  is  the  most  important  objective,  when  we  consider  health 
in  its  broadest  aspect. 

In  the  effort  of  a  great  many  of  our  teachers  to  secure  machine- 
like responses  to  commands,  they  lose  track  entirely  of  the  true 
objectives  of  physical  education,  and  lose  sight  of  the  relation  of 
the  child's  physical  nature  to  its  social  and  moral  welfare.  The 
promotion  of  health  and  organic  vigour,  provided  we  speak  and 
think  of  health  in  its  broadest  sense — I  do  not  mean  health  of  the 
individual,  merely  as  a  protection  against  disease.  It  is  not  brute 
strength  and  stupidity  that  physical  education  is  looking  for; 
it  is  a  condition  of  resistance  against  disease,  as  well  as  the  promo- 
tion in  the  individual  of  certain  social  and  moral  characteristics 
which  will  teach  the  individual  how  to  control  his  own  machine 
and  how  to  use  that  machine  the  best  way  that  he  knows  how  for 
noble  ends. 

Professor  Todd  in  his  "Theories  of  Social  Progress,"  states 
"Pasteurized  and  sanitized  society  is  not  necessarily  progressive 
or  dynamic,"  and  he  goes  on  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  need  in 
our  programme  less  shielding  from  disease  and  ills,  and  rather  more 
promotion  of  the  strength  of  the  individual  to  withstand  them. 

Promotion  of  health  and  organic  vigor  involves  certain  considera- 
tions; First,  is  the  examination,  which  is  more  than  an  inspection 
for  the  detection  of  disease,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  organic 
system  for  the  detection  of  defects,  and  a  programme  recommended 
for  their  treatment;  proper  instruction  in  sanitation  and  hygiene ; 
instruction  in  how  to  carry  out  the  laws  of  health ;  participation  in 
selected  physical  activities — not  a  shot  gun  prescription  of  exercises 
for  all  children,  but  a  definite  classification  of  children  according 
to  age  and"  sex  and  the  administration  of  exercises  which  are  suited 
to  various  ages  and  sexes,  and  through  these  exercises  the  promotion 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  human  machine.  And  secondly,  the  pro- 
motion of  social  and  moral  characteristics — and  what  are  they?' 
— initiative,  leadership,  honesty,  loyalty,  courage,  self-control,, 
modesty  in  victory,  fortitude  in  defeat.  Can  we  not  develop 
these  things  through  group  activity?  We  certainly  cannot  do  it 
through  formal  gymnastics  and  we  cannot  do  it  through  group 
activity  unless  we  have  the  right  kind  of  leadership.  Absolutely 
essential!  There  are  certain  things  that  are  accepted  in  some 
places  to-day  as  desirable  aims  in  physical  education  with  which 
I  would  beg  to  differ.  I  do  not  believe  that  perspiration  is  an 
objective  in  exercise;  I  do  not  believe  that  education  of  skill  in 
movement  is  a  desirable  objective;  I  do  not  believe  that  a  great 
many  of  the  stunts  that  we  teach  boys  to  do  are  desirable  objectives. 
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I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  boys  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way  to  play,  run,  jump,  climb  and  throw,  but  when  we 
hammer  external  stimuli  at  the  boy  continually  we  take  away  his 
objective  interest,  e.g.,  in  climbing  a  pole,  when  we  tell  him  he  has 
to  climb  it  in  a  certain  way,  it  loses  its  fun  for  the  boy.  I  do  not 
consider  that  response  to  command  is  a  desirable  objective  in 
physical  education — and  how  many  of  our  teachers  to-day  hammer 
away  for  hours  on  end  that  dry  monotonous  "One!  Two!  Three! 
Four!  Arms  Raise!  Arms  Lower!  etc."  I  do  not  see  that  the 
ability  of  a  class  to  perform  circus  stunts  for  exhibition  purposes 
is  a  desirable  aim.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  sacrificing  of  a 
complete  programme  in  physical  education  for  90  per  cent,  of  the 
children,  to  show  what  10  per  cent,  can  do  is  a  desirable  aim. 
I  do  not  consider  that  the  ability  of  an  instructor  to  carry  out  the 
"Day's  Order"  with  precision  is  a  desirable  aim,  nor  do  I  feel 
that  the  development  of  highly  specialized  teams  is  a  desirable 
aim  to  the  detriment  of  the  masses.  I  do  not  consider  desirable 
the  exercises  that  are  carried  on  in  dirty,  dark,  foul  gymnasia  in 
many  localities. 

What  are  the  methods  by  and  through  which  these  aims  are  to 
be  realized?  I  would  say  that  our  present  day  programme  is 
entirely  inadequate.  We  are  suffering  from  systems  in  physical 
education.  The  people  of  Persia,  Egypt,  India  and  China  had 
national  systems  for  the  care  of  the  health  of  their  men  even  before 
the  Greeks,  who  had  the  first  real  national  efficient  system  for  the 
development  of  their  people. 

The  festivals  at  Olympia  and  Corinth  were  the  acme  of  excellence 
as  far  as  the  development  of  men  is  concerned.  The  Romans 
followed  with  a  system  based  upon  national  need,  and  from  that 
time  to  modern  times  there  is  a  huge  gulf  in  which  there  are  two 
outstanding  lights — Jahn  in  Germany  and  Ling  in  Sweden.  Jahn 
formulated  his  system  after  Napoleon  had  defeated  the  Germans 
in  1806,  due  to  an  intense  desire  on  his  part  to  increase  and  improve 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  men  of  Germany. 

Ling  founded  the  system  in  Sweden  which  was  also  founded  on 
military  needs,  due  to  the  oppression  by  France  and  Russia — 
both  systems  were  instituted  as  emergency  adult  protective  systems. 
Ling  is  credited  with  instituting  a  scientific  system  of  physical 
education.  He  died  in  1839,  and  it  was  many  years  after  his  death 
before  physiology  became  a  real  science.  Both  systems  have  been 
introduced  into  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  we  have  in  our 
schools  to-day  exponents  of  one  or  the  other,  or  a  combination  of 
both. 
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They  are  systems  which  were  not  devised  for  the  growing  living 
child.  They  were  systems  devised  with  a  military  end  in  view. 
And  so  the  effect  of  the  Great  War  on  our  own  system  or  our  own 
method  is  quite  marked.  To  those  of  you  who  had  the  pleasure 
or  will  I  Say,  the  pain,  of  doing  "physical  jerks"  would  have  recog- 
nized a  vast  change  from  the  start  of  the  war  to  the  finish  of  the 
war,  in  that  there  was  a  substitution  of  a  great  deal  of  the  formal 
type  of  work  for  more  human  activity  of  a  recreative  nature. 
It  is  seen  in  the  syllabi  that  are  published  for  the  guidance  of  physi- 
cal activity  in  the  army,  and  one  can  hardly  recognize  the  pre-war 
from  the  present  issue. 

Unfortunately  in  many  schools  our  system  is  based  upon  exercise 
as  an  end  in  itself  rather  than  with  definite  relationship  to  the 
education  of  the  whole  individual.  Our  methods  must  have 
relation  to  living,  in  unifying  physical  and  mental  education  rather 
than  the  ability  to  respond  to  command  and  do  feats  on  gymnastic 
apparatus.  A  great  deal  of  our  instruction  is  merely  the  issuing 
of  commands  in  a  parrot-like  fashion  without  any  understanding 
of  the  motives  underlying  the  commands  that  are  given.  Unless 
there  is  a  more  thorough  study  and  application  of  the  material  to 
be  taught  and  its  teaching,  physical  education  will  not  keep  pace 
with  general  educational  progress. 

Accommodation  is  still  quite  inadequate.  It  is  essential,  in 
order  to  carry  on  a  progressive  programme  that  there  should  be 
bright,  sunny,  well-ventilated  gymnasia.  How  frequently  do  we 
see  the  children  turned  to  the  basement  for  their  physical  activities 
and  play.  Would  you  put  your  flowers  to  bloom  in  the  basement? 
Why  put  the  very  flower  of  our  land,  the  very  women  and  men  of 
the  future  in  the  basement,  to  blossom  forth  in  their  God-given 
spontaneous  play. 

An  apology  for  a  programme  in  physical  education  is  being  carried 
on  in  the  class  rooms  of  various  schools.  It  is  not  possible  to  carry 
on  a  progressive  programme  of  physical  education  in  the  class 
rooms  of  the  school.  It  cannot  be  done.  That  type  of  work  should 
be  for  the  short  stimulating  exercises  which  can  be  given  between 
class  periods,  stimulating  the  respiration  and  circulation,  etc.,  of 
the  Ghild,  in  order  that  its  mental  capacity  or  its  ability  to  con- 
centrate mentally  may  be  increased. 

Sir  George  Newman  in  speaking  of  the  teaching  of  physical 
education  states,  "For  the  test  of  the  successful  teaching  of  physical 
training,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teaching  of  other  subjects,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ultimate  effect  it  has  on  the  taught.  Unless  the  pupils 
are  happy,  alert  and  eager,  the  most  scientific  and  philosophic 
instruction  has  failed  in  its  purpose." 
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Teachers  of  physical  education  must  thoroughly  understand  the 
objectives  and  the  principles  underlying  physical  education. 
The  day  of  the  teacher  with  the  strong  back  and  the  weak  head  is 
gone;  teachers  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
involved  in  physical  exercises  and  must  definitely  relate  their 
work  to  the  work  that  the  grade  teacher  is  endeavouring  to  do. 

Consideration  of  the  material  necessary  for  a  teacher  of  physical 
education  to  acquire  makes  a  rather  lengthy  list,  and  it  seems  to 
me  impossible,  unless  the  students  are  particularly  bright,  that 
any  individual  can  get  in  a  short  term  training  course  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  physical  education.  It  cannot  be  done  unless  the 
previous  training  and  experience  of  the  individual  has  been  most 
exceptional. 

A  short  term  training  course  cannot  fit  teachers  to  carry  on  a 
general  programme  in  physical  education ;  what  it  can  do  and  what 
it  ought  to  do  with  all  grade  teachers,  is  to  give  them  an  introduction 
to  the  science  of  physical  education  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  in 
the  class  room  the  short  stimulating  exercises  and  to  be  able  to 
direct  children  in  the  organization  of  their  play  activities. 

Would  school  boards  and  trustees  be  satisfied  in  other  specialties 
with  a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge  about  their  various  subjects? 
No!  Then  why  in  physical  education?  In  physical  education 
the  possibilities  of  the  teachers  are  greater  than  they  are  in  any 
other;  they  are  nearer  to  the  heart  and  the  life  of  the  child;  they 
get  the  child  making  spontaneous  decisions;  they  have  a  certain 
opportunity  of  helping  and  aiding  that  child  in  its  moral  and 
social  welfare.  Grade  teachers  do  not  have  it.  Why  require  of  a 
teacher  in  physical  education  a  lower  standard  than  for  other 
teachers?  It  should  be  far  higher.  They  should  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  mechanism  of  the  body  itself,  and  not  only  that, 
but  an  understanding  of  the  control  of  the  human  machine.  They 
should  know  how  the  machine  itself  works.  They  should  know 
anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  public  health,  preventive  medicine; 
they  should  know  psychology,  sociology,  biology.  Can  you  get 
that  in  a  short  term  summer  training  course?  Can  you  get  it  in 
forty-five  hours  as  laid  down  by  the  Strathcona  Trust?  No,  not 
unless  you  are  very  bright. 

There  has  been  a  marked  advance,  and  I  believe  it  will  go  still 
farther.  A  comparison  of  the  Strathcona  syllabus  of  1911  with  the 
Board  of  Education  booklet  which  is  used  to-day  is  indeed  interest- 
ing. The  latter  publication,  which  is  now  being  used,  is  a  much 
better  one,  and  does  take  into  consideration  that  the  child  is  a 
living  being.  The  other  one  did  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
still  too  much  emphasis  on  stereotyped  procedure,  but  still,  what 
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else  can  one  do  when  one  is  expected  to  train  individuals  in  forty- 
five  hours.  Such  special  training  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
teacher  or  director  of  a  general  programme  in  physical  education; 
it  is  entirely  inadequate.  What  it  ought  to  be  used  for  is  for  all 
the  grade  teachers  to  familiarize  them  with  the  possibilities  that 
there  are  in  a  physical  education  programme. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said : 

"Happy  hearts  and  happy  faces, 
Happy  play  in  grassy  places; 
That  was  how  in  ancient  ages 
Children  grew  to  Kings  and  Sages." 

We  must  recognize,  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  physical 
education  problems  that  the  child  is  a  playing  and  growing  animal, 
that  the  child  must  act  spontaneously  and  that  the  child  must  play 
if  it  is  going  to  grow,  and  how  often  have  we  caught  ourselves 
telling  the  child,  "Don't,  don't,"  instead  of  encouraging  and 
emphasizing  the  positive  aspect  of  the  child's  life.  The  importance 
of  the  play  life  in  education  has  not  been  stressed  sufficiently. 
In  academic  work  you  are  endeavouring  to  grade  your  children 
scientifically  instead  of  arbitrarily;  in  physical  education  we  are 
endeavouring  to  do  the  same.  We  classify  our  children  according 
to  age  and  sex,  and  then  either  grade,  height  weight,  age  or  some 
combination  of  them,  and  we  endeavour  to  set  up  activities  or 
standards  that  the  children  can  attain,  we  hope  some  day  to  have 
an  M.Q.,  a  motor  quotient,  just  as  you  are  endeavouring  to  establish 
a  satisfactory  I.Q.  There  must  be  a  closer  co-relation  between 
physical  education  and  general  education,  for  where  can  initiative, 
leadership,  loyalty  and  such  characteristics  be  developed  better 
than  in  a  programme  of  group  activities  of  a  spontaneous  nature? 

Most  of  our  scholastic  training  separates  the  intellectual  from 
the  moral  and  physical.  Following  Plato's  recognition,  modern 
physical  education  is  endeavouring  to  unite  the  physical,  mental, 
moral  and  social  welfare  in  the  education  of  the  child.  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall  has  frequently  emphasized  the  fact  that  physical 
education  is  endeavouring  to  bridge  the  gap  between  knowing  and 
doing. 

What  should  our  emphasis  be  placed  upon?  May  I  repeat,  our 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  health  and  organic  vigor  in  its 
broadest  sense,  a  condition  of  the  body  as  "the  temple  of  the  soul" 
to  serve  nobly;  a  consideration  of  and  co-operation  with  the  general 
education  of  the  child  for  citizenship  and  not  look  on  physical 
education  as  an  end  in  itself.  We  must  emphasize  examination 
to  detect  and  means  for  the  treatment  of  physical  defects.     It 
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was  only  a  month  ago,  or  less,  that  a  boy  dropped  dead  in  a  school 
gymnasium,  after  being  chased  around  by  the  instructor.  Why? 
No  examination.  We  must  stress  the  education  of  the  child  in  the 
laws  of  health  and  in  the  observing  of  them;  must  protect  the 
child  through  proper  sanitary  safeguards;  must  provide  wholesome 
participation  in  group  activity  for  the  physiological  effects  that 
will  be  secured  as  well  as  the  social  and  moral  advantages  that  can 
be  secured  better  there  than  anywhere  else.  There  must  be 
adequate  accommodation  and  efficient  supervision. 

School  boards,  trustees  and  teachers,  physical  educators  need 
your  help  as  I  feel  you  need  the  help  of  physical  education.  May 
we  recognize  that  the  physical  education  programme  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  that  it  must  adopt  high  ideals,  that  it  must  relate  itself 
definitely  to  the  education  of  the  growing  individual,  so  that  we 
might  aid  by  this  mutual  help  in  giving  our  boys  and  girls  a  better 
opportunity  for  developing  into  efficient  citizens.     (Loud  applause.) 
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THE  GIRL  GUIDE  MOVEMENT. 

Lady  Baden-Powell,   Chief  of  the   Girl  Guides,   London, 

England. 

Your  Honour,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

I  feel  it  is  a  tremendous  honour  and  privilege  to  be  one  of  the 
first  speakers  this  week,  because  no  doubt  from  this  conference 
great  things  are  coming.  I  feel  not  only  that  it  is  a  tremendous 
privilege  for  me  personally,  but  that  it  is  a  tremendous  privilege 
also  to  the  Guides,  as  a  whole,  to  feel  that  they  should  be  included 
in  this  programme  of  educational  matters. 

Our  Rudyard  Kipling  has  said:  "We  are  all  gardeners."  He 
said,  first  of  all,  that  England  was  a  gardener,  but  Canada  is  a 
gardener  too,  and  as  gardeners  we  all  want  the  very  best  tools 
for  doing  our  work.  Guiding  is  a  tool  that  we  hope  you  will  use, 
if  you  see  good  in  it,  for  helping  on  the  work  that  is  going  on  within 
the  school. 

I  would  like  to  explain  that  guiding  is,  and  to  begin  with  I  would 
like  to  explain  why  the  movement  is  there  at  all.  It  came  naturally 
because  it  was  needed.  It  came  because  people,  far-seeing,  clear- 
thinking  women,  have  seen  that  there  was  something  further 
needed  for  the  training  of  the  girlhood  of  our  nation  in  all  the 
things  that  matter  most.  We  are  here  to  supplement  the  school 
training,  and  to  carry  on,  outside  the  school  walls,  the  good  environ- 
ment and  wholesome  training  that  is  needed  for  our  young  girls. 
We  are  here  to  help  the  parents  in  giving  the  girlhood  of  the 
country  a  training  in  being  useful  and  capable,  not  only  for  now, 
but  for  later  on. 

A  girl  is  a  bundle  of  energy.  They  are  the  same  all  the  world 
over;  and  if  their  energies  are  not  directed  along  right  channels 
they  will  drift  to  the  wrong.  They  have  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  vitality,  such  a  vast  capability  of  taking  an  interest  in  anything 
that  may  be  brought  to  their  notice,  that  it  behooves  us  to  see 
that  only  the  best  is  given  to  them  to  feed  upon. 

The  Guiding  Movement,  as  I  say,  came  simply  because  it  was 
needed  by  the  children.  They  invented  it  practically,  because 
they  took  hold  of  it  and  brought  it  to  where  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
We  must  look  ahead  and  build  now  for  the  days  that  are  coming,  and 
this  evening  you  have  already  heard  from  one  who  knows  and 
has  studied  the  subject,  how  much  need  there  is  for  training  our 
children  in  health;  and  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  in  the  Guides, 
as  well  as  in  the  Scouts — though  I  must  not  mention  them  here 
because  my  husband  is  here  and  he  will  mention  them  to-morrow — 
are  aiming  at  preventing  the  many  social  evils  that  are  here  in  our 
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midst.  There  are  many  of  them — crime,  drunkenness,  disease, 
ill-health,  and  all  forms  of  misery  and  poverty,  and  other  social 
evils  that  we  all  deplore — but  they  are  all  preventable;  and  though, 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  wise  to  say  so  in  front  of  my  husband,  I  would 
like  to  say  it  is  the  woman  in  the  home  who  counts  most — (laughter) 
— and,  therefore,  our  Guides  are  the  ones  we  must  take  the  greatest 
care  of  and  see  that  they  grow  up  into  the  older  girl,  the  woman, 
the  home-maker,  the  wife  and  the  mother  that  we  want  for  our 
country.  That  is  why  Guiding  has  come  into  existence  and  why 
we  are  hoping  that  it  may  grow  and  flourish,  in  Canada,  as  else- 
where. 

Now,  may  I  explain  briefly  what  it  is.  It  is  now  an  organization 
that  stretches  into  every  corner  of  the  civilized  world.  Naturally, 
it  was  taken  up  first,  in  England  where  it  started.  I  mean  Great 
Britain  when  I  say  England.  It  then  took  root  and  began  to 
flourish  in  the  various  Dominions  and  colonies  of  our  Empire, 
and  finally  was  adopted  by  foreign  countries;  also,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  country  in  the  world  to-day  that  has  not  got  its  Guide 
family,  and  we  number  well  over  400,000  active  members. 
(Applause.) 

We  are  entirely  non-partisan  and  undenominational.  Every 
person  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighty  can  come  and  join  us. 
(Laughter.)  It  is  entirely  self-developing.  We  simply  offer  this 
tool,  and  where  it  is  taken  up  by  those  splendid  public-spirited 
women  it  has  been  made  a  success,  and  though  in  the  early  days  of 
the  movement  we  were  somewhat  on  an  experimental  basis,  I 
can  now  speak  from  ten  years'  experience  of  the  value  of  the 
training  as  it  stands. 

There  are  many  other  societies  for  girls  throughout  the  world; 
they  are  all  doing  splendid  work,  no  doubt,  and  there  is  room  for 
everyone;  but  we  have  felt,  and  I  think  in  every  country  it  is  felt, 
that  unity  is  strength  and  all  these  other  movements  have,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  held  out  a  kindly,  friendly  hand  towards  us,  and  we 
are  all  working  together  towards  the  same  goal. 

We  have  founded  our  training  upon  an  elastic  basis,  and  tried, 
as  far  as  possible,  not  to  specialize  overmuch  in  one  direction,  not 
to  run  things  to  death,  as  women  are  supposed  to  do.  (Laughter.) 
We  try  to  make  it,  as  I  said,  elastic,  and  far-reaching  in  the  training, 
and  I  am  awfully  glad  to  find  that  here  in  Canada  all  girls'  move- 
ments are  working  happily  together. 

We  start  the  training  when  the  child  is  quite  young.  I  want  to 
explain  to  you  the  different  branches  of  the  movmeent.  First  of 
all,  we  begin  at  eight,  with  small  people  called  Brownies.  Do  you 
remember  what  you  felt  like  when  you  were  eight.  You  were  very, 
very  young,  very  childish,  full  of  imagination,  full  of  that  stage 
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which  is  known  as  the  show-off  stage.  (Laughter.)  "See  me  do 
this;  watch  me  jump;  see  how  I  can  do  such  and  such  a  thing." 
They  are  very,  very  easy  to  mould  at  this  stage,  but  the  moulding 
must  begin  early  in  order  to  ensure  the  child's  growing  in  the  right 
way.  So,  we  have  started  this  junior  branch  of  the  movement  for 
catching  them  young.  The  activities  are  very  childish,  but  then 
we  are  dealing  with  the  child. 

At  eleven,  the  child  develops  very  considerably  in  her  travels. 
She  becomes  much  -more  grown-up.  In  fact  I  shall  never  be  as 
grown  up  again  as  I  was  when  I  was  eleven.  (Laughter.)  Then, 
they  go  a  stage  further  in  their  career  as  a  Guide,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  wear  the  uniform.  They  join  the  big  sisterhood,  are 
enrolled  as  members,  and  they  can  go  through  the  various  activities 
which  I  shall  touch  upon  presently. 

At  sixteen,  another  stage  comes  along — the  romantic,  senti- 
mental stage — the  stage  where  they  are  no  longer  children.  Then 
we  provide  for  this  further  development  by  giving  more  advanced 
and  grown-up  activities,  and  they  become  known  as  Rangers. 

Besides  these  three  branches,  we  have  been  exceedingly  lucky  in 
the  Old  Country,  in  finding  that  school  authorities  have  realized  the 
value  of  Guiding,  within  the  school,  as  well  as  outside  it,  and  we 
have,  fortunately,  numbers  of  ,  school  and  college  companies. 
These  girls  who  are  getting  advanced  splendid  education  are  also 
getting  the  romance  and  attraction  of  Guiding,  so  that  when 
they  leave  the  school  and  go  out  into  their  new  lives  or  into  their 
careers,  or  out  into  the  world  generally,  they  may  still  go  on 
working  in  the  same  old  game,  the  game  that  they  have  learned 
to  love — improving  themselves  and  helping  other  people. 

We  have  also  had  splendid  success,  I  am  glad  to  say — I  am  afraid 
it  sounds  rather  as  if  we  were  blowing  our  own  trumpet,  but  this  is 
our  one  chance  of  explaining — in  numbers  of  classes  in  schools 
and  institutions  for  mentally  and  physically  defective  children,  in 
homes  for  cripples,  blind,  deaf  and  other  sorts.  These  institutions 
have  held  Guiding  as  an  efficient  means  of  bringing  new  life  and  new 
hope  into  the  lives  of  their  children.  They  become  Guides;  they 
become  part  of  this  great  movement;  they  feel  they  are  the  same  as 
the  others,  and  they  gain  fresh  hope,  fresh  life  and  a  fresh  desire 
to  be  well,  and  to  get  well.  Matrons  and  doctors  have  spoken 
splendidly  of  the  value  of  this  new  help  in  the  lives  of  their  poor 
little  patients.  This  is  only  one  department,  naturally,  but  it  is 
one  that  is  very,  very  valuable  and  one  we  are  proud  of. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  we  have  grown  in  all  the  Dominions  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  through  this  link  of  the  various  Guide  com- 
panies throughout  the  world  we  are  fostering  a  friendly  link  of 
friendship  between  the  different  companies  and  units  spread  about. 
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They  correspond  one  with  another,  they  interchange  visits  and, 
honestly  think,  by  having  this  link,  by  having  the  same  laws,  we 
are  binding  them  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can.  That,  roughly, 
is  what  the  organization  has  come  to  at  the  present  time. 

You  will  probably  say  it  sounds  very  nice  in  theory,  but  how  is 
it  carried  out  in  practice?  First  of  all,  Guides  are  formed  into 
companies  under  their  leaders,  captains  or  lieutenants,  and  they 
go  along  four  main  lines  of  training. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  which  develops  character.  Character 
was  mentioned  in  the  former  speech  this  evening.  Character, 
above  all  things,  is  what  will  tell  in  man  or  woman.  We  develop 
character  through  what  is  known  as  the  patrol  system,  known  in 
schools,  I  think,  as  the  prefix  system,  where  they  are  put  together 
in  small  gangs  or  groups,  under  their  own  leaders;  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  that  is  engendered  through  giving  these  leaders 
care  of  their  younger  friends  has  had  tremendous  effects  on  the 
characters  of  many  girls. 

Then,  through  the  Corps  of  Honour,  where  companies  manage 
their  own  affairs,  girls  learn  to  think  clearly  for  themselves — 
instead  of  always  being  led  with  the  herd.  They  learn  to  be 
resourceful,  self-reliant  individuals.  A  certain  amount  of  char- 
acter, also,  is  developed  through  the  wearing  of  the  uniform.  You 
may  perhaps  wonder  why  I  am  here  in  uniform  myself  this  evening, 
and  I  would  say  that  we  wear  it  for  a  definite  purpose.  First  of 
all,  it  develops  self-respect.  No  one  can  be  slovenly  if  she  is 
wearing  a  uniform.  No  one  can  be  untidy  or  careless  if  she  uses  a 
uniform  and  it  helps  to  stimulate  a  self-respect  and  care  for  per- 
sonal appearance.  It  also  is  the  sign  of  sisterhood  throughout  the 
world.  We  dress  alike,  and,  besides  that,  it  takes  away  any  feel- 
ing of  difference  in  social  standing.  We  are  all  sisters,  from  our 
President,  Princess  Mary,  to  the  child  who  comes  to  us  from  the 
poorest  slum  of  the  world's  poorest  part  of  any  city.     (Applause). 

The  second  line  we  follow  is  that  of  handicraft.  We  develop 
handicraft  through  the  awarding  of  little  badges.  If  you  have 
seen  Guides  about  in  the  streets,  you  will  see  that  they  wear  little 
badges  on  their  arms.  These  little  white  badges  are  to  show  they 
have  taken  up  various  hobbies.  A  boy  who  has  a  hobby  will 
never  be  a  wastrel,  and  a  girl  who  has  a  hobby  will  never  be  at  a 
loss.  We  award  these  badges  for  work  done.  If  we  wear  feathers 
or  ribbons  in  our  hats  it  means  that  we  have  money  to  buy  them; 
but  if  a  Guide  wears  a  badge  it  means  she  has  had  the  grit  and 
determination  to  earn  it,  to  work  up,  and  gain  it.     (Applause). 

The  third  line  is  our  training  in  health.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
enlarge  upon  that,  after  what  the  former  speaker  has  said;    but. 
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above  all,  we  do  want  to  see  that  our  young  girls  are  trained  in 
health,  for  the  love  of  being  healthy.  They  have  to  be  this  and 
got  to  be  that,  and  they  are  instructed  in  it.  We  take  them  into 
the  open,  take  them  out  to  camp,  give  them  healthy,  wholesome, 
jolly  games,  and  point  out  to  them  that  it  is  their  business  to  be 
healthy.  They  have  been  given  healthy  bodies,  and  it  is  their 
business  to  keep  them  healthy.  That  is  our  point  of  view — trying 
to  develop  health  from  the  inside,  not  from  the  outside. 

The  fourth  road  on  which  we  walk  is  that  of  developing  the  love 
to  give  service  to  others.  We  develop  this  through  training  the 
child  in  her  early  days  to  do  a  good  turn  to  someone  every  day,  so 
that  each  may  learn,  in  the  first  instance,  to  think  of  other  people 
rather  than  of  themselves.  Doing  the  good  turn,  may  seem  quite 
a  trivial  thing  to  you  or  to  us  grown-ups,  but,  as  I  said  before,  we 
are  dealing  with  children,  and  we  have  to  give  the  training  to  them 
in  childish,  understandable  form;  and  if  we  can  train  them  to  do 
that  good  turn  as  a  child,  it  will  grow  on  them  to  doing  service  for 
the  community  when  they  are  grown  up,  and  able  to  give  service, 
instead  of  only  thinking  what  they  are  going  to  do  for  their  own 
personal  pleasure. 

I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  my  voice  is  giving  out  and  so 
I  think  I  had  better  close.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
listening  to  me  so  patiently.  Perhaps,  later  on  in  the  course  of 
this  week,  if  there  are  any  here  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
Guiding  they  will  ask  me.  I  shall  be  at  the  Conference,  and  I 
shall  be  only  too  glad  to  answer  any  questions  on  any  subject 
dealing  with  Guides.  I  hope  the  matter  may  commend  itself  to 
you;  and  I  ask  you  to  lend  it  your  support.  Not  because  I  ask 
you,  but  simply  if  you  see  it  is  going  to  help  in  training  the  girls 
of  Canada  to  be  the  women  that  Canada  wants.     (Loud  applause). 
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THE  BOY  SCOUT  MOVEMENT. 

Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  Chief  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Movement,  London,  England. 

Your  Honour,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

Those  of  you  who  were  here  last  night  will  have  heard  the  Chief 
Guide  on  the  subject  of  the  Girl  Guides  with  considerable  interest, 
I  fancy,  because  she  took  the  occasion  of  rather  running  down  her 
husband.  (Laughter).  She  said  something  to  the  effect  that  the 
woman  is  the  hero  in  the  home.  Something  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  household  there  is  the  door  mat  and  the  boot,  and  you  are  left 
to  guess  which  is  the  boot  and  .which  is  the  door  mat.  (Laughter). 
She  did  not  remember,  though,  that  to-night  I  was  to  speak  and 
that  I  should  have  a  chance  of  getting  a  bit  of  my  own  back  again, 
and  that  I  was  going  to  get  the  last  word  this  time.     (Laughter). 

His  Honour's  daughter,  who  does  not  happen  to  be  here  just 
now,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  was  telling  me  a  little  yarn  to  this 
effect,  about  getting  the  last  word.  A  little  boy  had  recently  lost 
his  father  and  a  neighbour  asked  him,  "And  what  were  his  last 
words?"  "Oh,  I  guess  he  never  got  any  last  word,  because  mother 
was  there  with  him  right  till  the  end."  (Laughter).  But  the  last 
word  that  I  am  going  to  get  in  is,  that  the  Girl  Guides  are  not  the 
only  pebbles  on  the  beach,  and  that  there  are  such  things  as  Boy 
Scouts,  and  that  there  is  some  worth  even  in  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Lady  Baden-Powell  took  the  line  of  speaking  of  the  why  of  the 
movement,  the  what  of  the  movement  and  the  how  of  it,  and  even 
the  whither  of  it.  It  is  rather  a  good  line  to  go  upon,  and  follow- 
ing her  I  will  follow  on  the  same  lines,  if  you  will  bear  with  me. 

The  why — Why  am  I  here?  You  have  just  heard  from  the 
Chairman,  a  good  deal  about  my  past,  which  did  not  seem  to  qualify 
me  in  any  way  for  standing  before  an  audience  of  educationalists 
and  posing  as  an  educationalist  myself,  merely  that  I  did  some 
soldiering  in  my  former  life,  which  does  not  necessarily  qualify 
one  to  teach  very  much,  though  one  learns  a  good  deal,  soldiering. 
But  the  truth  is  that  your  Association,  this  National  Educational 
Association  of  yours,  is  taking  a  very  forward  step,  a  bold  step 
and  a  well-justified  step  of  enquiring  into  education  as  it  stands, 
as  to  whether  it  is  really  the  education  that  is  required  nowadays 
for  training  a  nation,  and  especially  a  young  and  growing  nation 
like  yours,  and  you  have  not  despised  outside  evidence.  You 
have  gone  across  the  seas  to  men  of  different  kinds,  of  different 
standings,  as  well  as  men  in  your  own  country,  to  gather  opinions 
and  suggestions  from  different  parts,  so  that  out  of  these  all   you 
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may  gain  some  experience  and  some  ideas  from  which  to  formulate 
a  real  system  of  true  education,  which  is  necessary  not  only  for 
to-day,  but  for  the  future.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  invited  by  the 
Association  to  attend  here  and  give  you  such  experience  as  we  have 
had  in  this  curious  movement  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides. 

If  I  may  very  briefly  explain  the  movement,  I  think  it  may 
interest  you,  because  it  has  never  been  formulated  or  organized. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  natural  evolution  which  has  grown 
of  itself  from  almost  natural  causes,  and  keeps  on  growing  all  the 
time.  Why  I  should  suggest  it  to  you  and  offer  it  to  you  is  that 
it  may  possibly  be  of  use-  to  school  teachers,  either  inside  the 
school  or  outside  the  school.  From  experience  in  the  Old  Country 
and,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  we  find  that  it  has  a  value 
outside  the  school  as  well  as  inside,  and  more  latterly  has  been 
much  adopted  inside  the  school. 

It  may  interest  you,  first  of  all,  to  know  why  I  have  the  impert- 
inence to  stand  up  here  and  speak  of  it,  but  I  am  encouraged  to 
do  that  by  the  remarks  made  upon  the  movement  by  various 
educational  authorities  both  at  home  and  in  other  countries,  and 
I  would  venture  to  read  you  one  or  two  of  their  quotations,  extracts 
from  their  letters,  which  may  justify  my  standing  up  before  you 
to  describe  it. 

Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  the  late  Minister  for  Education  in  England, 
says:  "The  Boy  Scout  Movement  is  one  of  the  happiest  educational 
discoveries,  and,  like  all  great  discoveries,  it  owes  its  success  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  founded  upon  a  very  true  appreciation  of  boys' 
nature;  that  it  is  in  close  contact  with  the  real  facts  of  human 
nature  and  is  not  divorced  from  them." 

Maharajah  of  Jhalawar  of  India  said:  "It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  system  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  is  making  headway 
throughout  the  Empire,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  train- 
ing young  people  in  citizenship." 

Mr.  Ernest  Young,  in  his  recent  work,  "The  New  Era  in  Educa- 
tion," has  pointed  out,  from  practical  experience  in  his  own  school, 
the  extent  to  which  Scouting  can  help  in  education. 

Then  Dean  Russell,  Professor  of  Education  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  expressed  himself  as  follows  on  the  Boy  Scout  movement: 
"Its  curriculum  is  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  the  more  you  study 
it  and  the  further  you  go  into  it,  you  who  are  schoolmasters,  the 
more  you  must  be  convinced  that  there  was  a  discovery  made 
when  it  was  put  forth. 

"It  is  not  the  Curriculum  of  Scouting  that  is  the  most  striking 
feature,  but  it  is  in  the  method  of  Scouting — and  in  the  method 
of  Scouting,  I  venture  to  say,  there  is  something  that  we  have  not 
seen  elsewhere  in  our  day.     There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it,  so 
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far  as  I  know,  that  has  been  turned  out  in  three  or  four  centuries 
past.  As  a  systematic  scheme  of  leading  boys  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  to  inculcate  right  habits,  it  is  almost  ideal.  In  the 
doing,  two  things  stand  out:  The  one  is  that  habits  are  fixed  and 
the  other  is  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  initiative,  self-control, 
self-reliance  and  self-direction.  And  these  two  ends  are  implicit 
in  all  our  educational  efforts." 

He  goes  on:  "My  friends,  as  a  school  master  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that  our  schools  in  America,  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  for  the  public  good,  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  the  next  generation  unless  we  incorporate  into  them  as 
much  as  is  possible  of  the  Scouting  spirit  and  the  Scouting  method, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  fill  up  just  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  boy  with  the  out  and  out  programme  of  Scout- 
ing. We  have  no  examinations  in  college  or  school  for  moral  char- 
acter, or  patriotism,  or  good  citizenship.  We  have  not  yet  devel- 
oped an  instrument  for  measuring  those  habits  that  make  for 
righteousness  in  a  democratic  state.  Here  is  an  instrument  and  a 
programme  which  directs  itself  to  that  end  specifically.  I  am 
confident,  therefore,  that  when  schoolmasters  realize  their  obliga- 
tion to  the  state,  when  they  understand  what  the  public  want  and 
must  eventually  have,  when  they  sound  the  depths  of  their  own 
patriotism  and  realize  that  upon  them  more  than,  perhaps,  upon 
any  other  class  of  American,  depends  the  future  welfare  of  this 
country,  they  will  not  leave  untested  and  untried  an  instrument 
that  makes  for  so  much  good." 

That  is  what  is  said  by  an  eminent  authority  in  America  who 
has  studied  the  question  very  carefully,  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
my  having  brought  it  forward,  because  it  gives  so  explicitly  the 
value  of  the  movement  as  they  find  it  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
and  I  hope,  therefore,  it  may  induce  you  at  any  rate  to  think  of 
other  possibilities  in  your  own  country  that  may  be  opened  to 
you  for  using  it. 

Then  there  is  under  this  question  of  why — why  did  scouting 
ever  start?  I  was  just  pausing  myself  to  think  why  it  was  ever 
started.  (Laughter).  But  the  truth  is,  it  came  to  me  very  many 
years  ago.  I  won't  go  deeply  into  it,  but  just  give  the  reason. 
When  soldiering,  I  found  that  the  young  soldier  who  joined  the 
army  was,  as  the  average  product  of  the  Board  School  of  those 
days,  a  very  decent  young  fellow,  could  write  and  read  and  arith- 
metic, but  beyond  that  he  was  not  altogether  fitted  for  soldiering. 
He  was  all  right  on  parade,  kept  himself  clean  and  smart,  and 
behaved  well ;  and  on  parade  he  looked  very  fine  indeed  in  a  march 
past.     But  take  him  out  of  service  and  put  him  against  the  Afghan 
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or  the  Zulu,  or  any  other  war  tribe.  He.  had  not  the  initiative, 
the  self-reliance,  the  self-confidence,  the  pluck  and  many  other 
ingredients  that  are  essential  if  a  man  is  going  to  fight  hand  to 
hand  with  an  enemy,  to  make  his  way  at  night,  to  be  able  to  look 
after  himself  in  desperate  straits,  to  be  able  to  rely  on  his  own 
nerve  to  carry  him  through.  There  are  hundreds  of  things  that 
are  required  to  make  a  man  and  a  soldier  that  don't  come  in  the 
Board  School  education.  So  one  found  it  rather  a  waste  of  time 
to  try  to  drill  into  these  men  those  essentials  that  were  going  to 
make  them  into  good  fighting  men  and  soldiers;  and  therefore  one 
had  to  start  over  afresh  and  train  them  to  be  men  as  a  first  step. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  was  to  do  it 
with  men  who  were  willing  to  be  taught. 

But  if  you  started  to  teach  him  lessons,  the  first  man  might  say, 
he  did  not  come  into  the  army  to  be  taught.  He  came  in  to  do 
his  duty,  not  to  learn  things;  but  when  one  made  a  sort  of  game 
of  it  then  the  boy  appealed  to  him,  because  every  Briton,  thank 
God,  is  a  sportsman  at  heart.  They  have  to  get  that  sub-stratum 
of  loyalty,  and  you  have  got  just  to  dig  in,  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face, and  bring  out  the  human  side  of  him,  the  manliness  of  him; 
and  you  can  develop  it  almost  to  any  extent. 

This  game  of  scouting  started  undoubtedly  amongst  the  young 
soldiers  of  the  army,  and  it  had  a  remarkable  effect.  I  won't  go 
into  the  details  of  that,  but  it  was  eventually  adopted  throughout 
our  army  and  in  other  armies  as  well.  Just  one  little  book  that  I 
published  for  the  information  of  the  men  in  my  own  regiment 
spread  about  the  world  in  some  curious  way,  and  the  first  knowledge 
I  had  of  it  as  being  of  any  use  outside  the  training  of  soldiers  was 
when  I  went  to  inspect  the  then  Col.  Allenby,  John  Allenby,  now 
Lord  Allenby,  when  he  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry  in 
England.  We  had  been  out  to  field  day  and  at  the  end  of  the  day 
rode  home  to  his  house,  and  in  passing  up  the  drive  we  suddenly 
heard  his  little  boy  call  to  him  out  of  a  tree  which  we  had  just 
passed:  "Father,  you  are  dead,  I  have  killed  you.  I  am  in  ambush 
and  you  never  saw  me.  You  know  you  ought  to  look  up  as  well 
as  look  about  you." 

The  gentleman  looked  up  and  saw  his  son  up  in  the  tree,  and 
far  above  him,  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  was  the  boy's  governess. 
She  was  a  new  governess,  who  had  just  come  from  that  school  of 
Miss  Manning's,  at  Ambleside,  of  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  all 
heard;  and  when  he  got  her  down  he  said,  "What  is  this  little 
game  of  climbing  trees  and  laying  ambuscades?"  "Well,"  she  said, 
"we  have  got  at  our  school,  as  a  textbook,  B.P.'s  little  book  on 
'Scouting  for  Soldiers'  "     That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  that 
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it  had  any  educational  value  in  it.  Later  on  I  had  the  suggestion 
that  I  should  re-arrange  it  so  that  it  should  be  suitable  for  boys 
as  an  educational  measure;  and  from  that  evolved  a  book  of 
"Scouting  for  Boys,"  which  I  wrote  for  the  Boys'  Brigade. 

A  great  number  of  boys  got  hold  of  the  book  and  started  scouting 
on  their  own  account;  so  that  in  a  couple  of  years  these  boys 
seemed  to  be  all  over  the  country  playing  at  this  game  of  scouting, 
without  any  kind  of  organization — they  just  got  it  up  amongst 
themselves.  So  I  inserted  a  notice  in  the  press  on  a  certain  date 
that  I  would  be  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  would  be  glad  to  meet 
any  of  those  scouts  who  were  going  about  the  country.  About 
11,000  turned  up,  and  amongst  them  were  a  good  number  of 
young  ladies  dressed  in  short  skirts  and  khaki  shirts  and  cow-boy 
hats.  I  had  to  ask,  "Who  are  you?"  and  the  answer  was,  "Oh, 
we  are  Girl  Scouts." 

So,  from  a  little  beginning,  we  eventually  had  to  organize  the 
work  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides;  and  they  have  been  growing 
from  that  day  until  now.  About  the  world,  we  number  over  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  the  number  is  increasing  every  day.  But 
that  is  merely  just  to  show  you  how  the  thing  grew  naturally 
without  any  pushing  or  organizing  in  the  first  instance.  It  has 
had  its  appeal  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is  through  the  activ- 
ities of  scouting  that  one  can  practically  train  them  in  almost  any 
branch  of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  future. 

You  will  say,  "What  is  this  thing?"  First  of  all,  we  have  one 
aim,  and  one  aim  only,  and  that  is  to  make  happy,  healthy,  helpful 
citizens.  It  is  quite  simple.  There  is  a  great  deal  involved  in 
these  different  attributes  of  the  citizen ;  they  are  all  equally  neces- 
sary— happy,  healthy,  sound  and  strong  citizens — helpful,  useful 
citizens,  ready  to  serve.  You  see  it  means  training  up  the  indi- 
vidual and  yet  harnessing  his  individuality  for  the  good  of  the 
community. 

How  were  we  to  proceed  about  that?  We  had  to  organize  them, 
but  we  organized  them  in  very  small  bodies.  The  administration 
of  the  movement  is  entirely  de-centralized,  so  that  each  locality 
looks  after  itself.  The  body  of  boys,  the  unit,  is  practically  a 
troop  of  say  thirty-two  boys.  That  is  our  average  number,  and  I 
arrived  at  that  number  because  I  found  that  to  give  individual 
training  as  a  teacher  I  could  only  manage  sixteen.  Then  allowing 
for  other  people  being  twice  as  good  as  myself,  I  thought  thirty-two 
was  a  good  allowance  for  the  other  man.  (Laughter).  Then 
those  thirty-two  boys  are  sub-divided  into  smaller  units  of  eight, 
and  that  is  a  permanent  unit — a  patrol,  as  we  call  it,  of  eight  boys 
under  their  own  leader. 
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Then  the  patrol  leaders  are  boys  vested  with  responsibility. 
They  are  always  responsible  for  all  that  goes  on  in  their  patrol. 
Its  efficiency  is  in  their  hands,  its  smartness,  its  general  ability  to 
win  games,  and  in  that  way  you  get  responsibility  down  on  to  the 
boy.  The  leader  chooses  his  own  second  to  be  his  support,  and 
that  puts  responsibility  on  him.  Each  patrol  being  in  com- 
petition with  its  neighbour,  sees  to  it  that  every  boy  in  that  patrol 
plays  the  game  and  plays  it  well.  It  is  the  public  spirit  in  the 
patrol  that  makes  for  efficiency  of  the  home. 

Those  leaders,  called  together,  form  what  is  called  the  Court  of 
Honour,  and  they  manage  the  affairs  of  the  troop  as  a  committee, 
and  go  into  the  discipline.  A  boy  who  commits  any  fault  is 
brought  up  before  the  Court  of  Honour  and  the  Court  of  Honour 
takes  evidence  and  recommends  whether  he  should  be  rewarded, 
or  whether  he  should  be  punished  for  faults;  and  when  awarding 
punishment,  those  boys  give  very  much  worse  punishment  than 
any  man  would  give  to  the  boys,  as  a  rule.  Fortunately  punish- 
ments are  rare,  but  rewards  for  life-saving  and  gallantry  is  very 
frequent,  because  there  is  that  splendid  spirit  amongst  them.  I 
cannot  account  for  the  spirit  or  exactly  what  the  spirit  is,  but  there 
is  a  wonderful  spirit  of  loyalty  and  esprit  de  corps  running  right 
through  this  movement — a  spirit  of  brotherhood.  No  matter 
where  they  came  from,  no  matter  what  grade  they  occupy  in 
ordinary  life,  they  are  all  brothers,  and  helpful,  and  kind  to  each 
other.     They  are  real  comrades. 

These  scouts  are  divided  according  to  their  ages  into  grades. 
Wolf  Cubs,  or  Juniors,  begin  at  eight  to  eleven;  then  come  the 
Scouts  themselves,  from  twelve  to  sixteen;  and  at  seventeen,  they 
become  Rovers  or  senior  boys,  and  from  that  they  can  go  to  be 
assistant  Scout  Masters  and  Scout  Masters.  The  principles  of 
training  are  the  same  for  each  grade.  They  carry  out  their  work 
on  exactly  the  same  line  or  principle,  but  differing  in  details 
according  to  the  psychology  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong. 

Last  night  the  Chief  Guide  gave  you,  generally,  the  four  lines 
on  which  they  advance,  which  are  practically  the  same  in  the  Girl 
Guides.  That  is,  character  is  the  most  essential  of  all.  Health 
and  hygiene  is  the  second  important  thing.  Then  comes  handi- 
craft— ability  to  make  things,  and  to  have  hobbies.  All  three  are 
liable  to  make  a  man  efficient  in  that.  Then  the  fourth  one,  is 
service  for  others.  While  character  is  such  a  very  important 
point  in  the  training  of  the  lads,  it  is  such  an  easy  one  to  get.  If 
you  can  ever  get  hold  of  them  individually.  But  it  is  almost 
impossible  if  you  try  to  teach  it  to  a  class — especially  the  large 
classes  that  you  are  bound  to  have  in  the  schools. 
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That  is  where  I  think  you  will  find  the  Scout  Movement  outside 
the  school  can  help  you.  It  takes  the  children  and  gives  them  an 
environment  outside  the  school  and  gives  them  healthy  activities 
when  they  are  not  in  the  school.  But,  above  all,  it  does  train  them 
in  character,  and  they  begin  as  their  first  step  by  being  trusted  on 
their  honour.  If  you  can  get  these  boys  to  have  a  sense  of  honour, 
that  alone  is  worth  the  whole  movement.  Especially  here  in 
Canada,  where  every  boy  has  his  chance  of  rising  to  be  something 
in  the  world,  you  want  men  of  honour,  of  integrity,  whether  it  be 
in  commerce,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  business  of  your  country, 
or  whether  it  be  in  public  life,  in  politics  or  in  administration.  A 
man  of  honour,  if  nothing  else,  is  worth  his  salt;  and  we  may  get 
that  by  training  the  lads  to  it.  We  have  seen  many  countries  fall 
whose  moral  being  was  in  the  hands  of  politicians.  We  want  to 
see  a  country  in  the  hands  of  statesmen.     (Applause.) 

Then  the  Scout  Masters  are  a  very  important  people,  because 
you  see  they  take  this  scheme  in  their  hands,  and  it  depends  upon 
them  and  their  ability  to  handle  it  whether  they  are  going  to  make 
a  success  of  it  or  not.  It  is  a  most  wonderful  thing  to  me,  a  won- 
derful sign  of  the  times  in  our  nation,  that  this  large  number  of 
men  come  forward  and  willingly  take  upon  themselves  this  duty 
of  training  these  boys.  Just  think  of  it.  We  have  between 
30,000  and  40,000  young  men,  and  I  suppose  20,000  to  30,000 
young  women,  devoting  themselves  to  this  work.  Many  of  them 
can  ill  afford  the  time.  None  can  afford  the  money,  and  few  of 
them  can  afford  the  energy.  But  they  give  it.  For  what  reward? 
None  at  all,  except  the  knowledge  that  they  have  tried  to  do  their 
duty;  and  that  knowledge  is  going  to  help  many  of  them  in  times 
of  trouble.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  that  we  have  that  underlying 
current  of  active  loyalty  and  patriotism  working  in  our  midst, 
unseen,  but  none  the  less  powerful  and  strong. 

It  is  through  this  movement  that  we  are  trying  to  breed  more  of 
that  kind,  and  I  am  thankful  to  find  it  in  many  of  our  districts  in 
England.  When  we  came  to  take  the  census  of  the  Scout  Masters, 
the  other  day,  we  found  that  over  half  of  them  were  men  who  had 
been  Boy  Scouts  to  begin  with.  So  the  training  is  already  telling 
in  that  way. 

Many  are  taking  it  up  now  through  the  schools,  and  so  many 
schools  are  taking  up  scouting  and  carrying  it  on  with  the  idea 
of  giving  their  boys  civic  training,  so  that  later  on  they  shall 
probably  be  able  to  take  up  scouting.  Certainly  they  will  be 
better,  citizens.  In  all  universities  now  there  are  Associations  of 
Scouts  amongst  the  undergraduates.  There  they  are  learning  the 
work  of  scouting  with  the  intention  of  becoming  Scout  Masters 
when  they  go  out  into  the  world. 
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In  that  way  we  have  an  assured  supply  of  Scout  Masters  coming 
on ;  but  it  is  not  that  I  value  it  so  much  for  the  movement  as  for 
the  good  it  does  to  young  men  themselves.  It  is  doing  a  wonderful 
work  in  that  way,  giving  them  something  higher  to  think  about, 
noble  sentiments  regarding  their  country,  and  something  to  occupy 
their  leisure  in  really  patriotic  expression.  It  is  going  to  be  very 
helpful  to  the  men  of  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  movement. 

Then  you  ask:  "What  is  the  binding  principle  in  this  movement 
and  what  are  the  ideals  placed  before  them?"  I  will  just  recite 
to  you  the  promise  that  every  boy  and  every  man  takes  on  joining: 
"On  my  honour  I  promise.  ..."  You  see,  honour  comes  first  of 
all.  "On  my  honour  I  promise  that  I  will  do  my  best.  .  .  ."  Does 
not  say  that  he  is  going  to  do  it  without  struggle,  but  "I  will  do  my 
best  to  do  my  duty  to  God  and  the  King,  and  to  help  other  people 
at  all  times,  and  to  obey  the  Scout  laws."  The  Scout  laws  consist 
of  ten  laws:  First,  a  Scout's  honour  is  to  be  trusted.  Second, 
a  Scout  is  loyal  to  the  King,  to  his  country,  his  officers,  his  parents, 
his  employers  and  those  over  him.  Third,  a  Scout's  duty  is  to 
be  useful  and  to  help  others.  Fourth,  a  Scout  is  kind  to  all  and 
a  brother  to  every  other  Scout,  no  matter  to  what  social  class  the 
other  belongs.  Fifth,  a  Scout  is  courteous.  Sixth,  a  Scout  is  a 
friend  to  animals.  Seventh,  a  Scout  obeys  the  orders  of  his  parent, 
patrol  leader  or  Scout  Master  without  question.  Eighth,  a  Scout 
smiles  and  whistles  under  all  difficulties.  Ninth,  a  Scout  is  thrifty. 
Tenth,  a  Scout  is  clean  in  thought  and  spirit  and  deed. 

Then  we  encourage  the  boys  in  a  meritorious  and  moral  manner 
by  offering  them  badges  to  wear  for  those  having  qualified  them- 
selves in  one  direction  or  another.  I  know  it  is  appealing  to  his 
vanity,  but,  there  are  other  lines  of  life  in  which  men  are  not  above 
taking  decorations  for  doing  odds  and  ends.  Although  it  is 
immoral,  perhaps,  it  may  be  excused  because  of  the  results  it  brings. 
It  does  encourage  these  boys  to  work  up  and  pass  tests  in  various 
directions  and  thereby  makes  themselves  into  better  characters, 
even  if  at  first  they  are  only  thinking  of  winning  these  badges. 
We  do  not  allow  badge  hunting;  badge  earning  is  what  we  press 
upon  them,  and  we  have  no  standard  of  examination.  That 
ought  to  appeal  to  some  teachers  (Laughter)  except  one,  and  that 
is  the  amount  of  effort  put  into  the  work  by  the  boy  himself. 
You  see  that  puts  them  all  on  a  level.  The  rich  boy  from  high 
school  competes  with  the  poorest  class  of  boy  in  the  same  subject 
for  the  same  badge,  but  the  examiner  distinguishes  between  the 
two — which  is  making  the  greatest  effort,  and  if  there  is  good 
effort  on  both  parts,  they  both  get  it.  If  it  is  only  the  poor  boy 
makes  a  big  effort  to  get  on  level  with  the  other,  then  he  gets  the 
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badge.  But  it  is  just  that  matter  of  discrimination  that  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  examiners  to  bring  about  good  results  in  being 
encouraged  through  badges  to  work. 

We  give  them  under  a  large  number  of  different  heads,  that 
they  can  go  in  for;  because  in  that  way  we  discover  what  line  a 
boy  is  particularly  qualified  for.  You  see,  there  are  many  boys 
who  are  dull  and  backward,  and  have  no  pluck  or  incentive  to  take 
up  any  badge  at  all  until  they  look  through  the  list.  They  prob- 
ably find  out  that  in  the  sixty  badges,  there  is  probably  one  that 
may  attract  them.  If  a  boy  is  not  a  photographer,  well,  he  may 
be  a  plumber  or  he  may  take  to  astronomy  or  he  may  like  to  be  an 
engine  driver;  but  they  have  all  badges  of  these  different  descrip- 
tions, and  one  of  them  is  sure  to  catch  a  boy's  attention.  If  the 
examiner  is  asture  he  will  probably  let  the  backward  boy  win  his 
first  badge  fairly  easily,  and  tighten  up  when  he  begins  to  think  of 
another  badge,  but  he  will  urge  the  boy  on  to  get  a  badge  or  two,  and 
in  that  way  the  backward  boys  are  brought  on  to  the  level  of 
many  of  the  average  boys. 

While  I  was  dealing  with  that  question,  I  would  say  that  the 
training  being  like  the  movement,  we  try  to  make  it  as  natural  as 
possible  and  put  as  little  of  the  artificial  into  it  as  we  can.  That 
is  one  reason  why  we  do  not  use  any  military  training.  It  is  not 
that  we  are  anti-military.  We  are  anti-war  right  enough,  but  we 
do  not  like  the  military  training  because  that  is  essentially  the 
imposing  of  instruction  from  without  and  instilling  discipline 
through  fear  of  punishment;  whereas  we  want  to  bring  it  all  from 
the  initiative  of  the  boy,  from  his  desire  from  within  to  learn  for 
himself.  That  is  why  we  offer  these  badges.  We  do  not  teach 
him  how  to  win  them.  We  say:  "There  is  badge,  you  can  learn  to 
be  a  carpenter  if  you  want  to  win  it."  That  gives  boy  initiative 
and  freedom,  the  honest  joy  of  learning  for  himself;  and  he  comes 
up  when  he  is  prepared  to  pass  for  the  badge.  The  same  way  in 
discipline;  he  is  disciplined  entirely  for  playing  the  game  for  his 
side,  and  for  the  honour  of  his  patrol,  not  because  he  is  afraid  of 
punishment.  Well,  that  kind  of  discipline  is  not  a  veneer.  I 
have  lived  long  enough  in  the  army  to  know  that  the  army  dis- 
cipline, fine  as  it  is  for  the  time  being  while  the  man  is  under 
the  command  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  it  does 
not  become  part  of  his  character,  not  permanently.  I  happen  to 
be  chairman  of  about  three  different  societies  for  employing 
old  soldiers,  and  we  find  that  employers  are  glad  to  get  soldiers 
with  good  character  on  their  leaving  the  army.  We  can  always 
place  them,  but  if  they  have  been  out  of  the  army  for  more  than 
two  years,  however,  good  their  character,  employers  do  not  want 
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them  any  longer,  because  that  habit  of  discipline  has  gradually 
worn  off,  weakened,  died  out.  It  was  only  veneer.  What  we 
want  is  to  make  discipline,  the  result  of  self-discipline,  to  come  from 
within,  and  be  part  of  the  man's  character,  so  that  he  always  has 
with  him  for  life,  a  desire  to  do  his  duty  and  obey  orders,  because 
he  is  playing  the  game,  because  it  is  expected  of  him,  because  he 
is  trusted  to  do  it;  and  you  can  trust  these  boys.  You  can  trust 
them  with  great  responsibility,  and  they  come  out  all  the  better 
for  that  trust.     They  come  out  men.     (Applause.) 

One  little  example  of  the  working,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
any  good  stuffing  you  up  with  the  theory  of  the  thing  without  being 
able  to  quote  results,  and  T  can  give  you  any  amount  of  results. 
One  little  point  struck  me  very  much  at  a  camp,  we  had  two  years 
ago,  to  which  boys  from  all  over  the  world  came.  We  had  a  camp 
of  about  5,000  in  one  particular  place  at  Richmond,  and  in  the  tent 
near  the  gate  of  the  camp  was  a  table  on  which  we  put  any  things 
that  were  picked  up  and  found  in  the  camp.  That  table  to  me  was 
the  most  surprising  thing  of  all  in  that  wonderful  camp,  because 
it  was  covered  with  things  that  boys  had  found  and  put  there — 
pocket  books,  fountain  pens,  knives  and  brushes,  all  kinds  of  things 
that  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  boy.  He  saw  it  lying  on  the 
ground  and  he  might  have  put  it  in  his  pocket.  His  sense  of 
honour  made  him  go  and  put  it  on  the  table.  The  most  surprising 
thing  to  me  was  that  there  was  nine  pounds  worth  of  coin  on  that 
table — the  cash — small  change  most  of  it,  pennies,  six-pence  and 
shillings  found  on  the  ground  and  put  on  the  table,  which  anybody 
might  have  pocketed,  and  you  might  have  excused  him  almost 
for  doing  it.  Such  was  the  sense  of  honour  almost  right  through 
that  camp,  that  anything  that  was  found  was  taken  and  put  on  the 
table,  and  it  was  a  cheering  sight  to  see  it.     (Applause.) 

Then  the  second  point  of  health,  we  are  dealing  with  character 
handcraft  and  service.  In  the  matter  of  health,  as  Mr.  Lamb 
told  us  last  night,  these  physical  jerks  are  getting  out-of-date. 
What  we  want  is  to  introduce  natural  training  as  much  as  we  can. 
I  was  asked,  not  long  ago,  by  an  educational  authority  in  England, 
what  I  thought  of  the  proposition  to  have  a  proper  gymnasium 
put  up  in  connection  with  every  school.  Would  not  that  alter  the 
physique  of  the  country,  and  I  said,  "It  would  be  a  mighty  expensive 
game,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  two  strongest  nations  that  I 
know  are  the  Zulus  and  the  Gurkhas,  and  I  have  been  through 
both  their  countries,  and  I  never  saw  a  single  gymnasium  any- 
where." The  truth  is  they  live  on  plain  healthy  food,  they  spend 
every  hour  of  their  time  in  God's  fresh  air  and  they  have  plenty  of 
natural  active  work  in  playing  their  games  and  in  hunting  to  keep 
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their  bodies  sound  and  strong,  and  if  we  could  give  that  to  our  boys, 
give  them  healthy  natural  games,  wholesome  food  and  keep  them 
in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  I  have  no  doubt  our  boys  would 
not  require  any  gymnasiums.  But  let  those  games  be  team 
games.  We  do  not  want  to  get  a  few  brilliant  athletes  and  the 
rest  nowhere — lookers-on.  (Applause.)  We  want  one  hundred 
per  cent,  playing  in  the  game. 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  man  the  other  day  telling  me  of  a  wonderful 
ride  he  had  with  his  son,  who  is  a  Scout,  on  bicycles,  and  they 
had  gone,  I  don't  know  how  many  hundreds  of  miles,  and  I  don't 
know  in  how  few  hours.  He  said  he  thought  this  was  a  thing  that 
ought  to  go  into  our  newspaper  and  that  I  ought  to  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  other  Scouts,  the  wonderful  endurance  of  his  son. 
So  I  wrote  and  said,  "Yes,  it  should  go  into  our  paper  and  I  would 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Scouts  the  wonderful  folly  of  the  parent 
who  had  put  his  son  to  such  a  test  as  might  destroy  his  vitality 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  instead  of  his  growing  up  to  be  a  healthy 
lad,  who  later  on,  would  be  able  to  stand  tests  of  endurance." 
And  that  is  what  we  go  in  for.  We  try  to  make  healthy,  sound 
bodies  by  natural  means. 

Climbing  is  a  very  great  thing  with  us.  I  won't  go  into  it  now, 
but  climbing  alone  has  tremendous  moral  as  well  as  physical 
qualities  about  it;  and  swimming,  rowing  and  team  games.  Your 
skiing  here  is  most  attractive  to  boys,  and  might  be  made  a  most 
valuable  thing  for  team  work.  Boxing  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
that  is  natural  to  the  boy  and  of  interest  to  him  can  be  made  much 
more  useful  to  him,  because  he  can  take  them  up  as  a  young  lad 
and  keep  them  going  through  his  young  life,  right  through  adoles- 
cence instead  of  physical  jerks  which  do  not  interest  him  in  the  least, 
and  unless  accompanied  by  a  good  trainer  is  likely  to  do  him  more 
harm  than  good. 

Then  handcraft.  That  is  merely  working  up  for  these  badges, 
but  I  think  in  Canada  you  could  find  it  of  greatest  possible  use, 
because  you  can  do  so  much  of  it  indoors  in  the  winter  time — 
making  things  and  team  competition,  each  patrol  making  things 
against  another  patrol,  and  then  having  an  exhibition  in  the  spring 
time  and  sold  for  funds. 

Then  that  service  for  others,  which  begins  with  a  daily  good  turn 
amongst  the  Scouts,  and  is  readily  carried  out.  I  was  thinking  of 
the  last  time  I  was  in  Toronto.  I  had  read  a  story  of  the  canary 
and  the  cat.  However,  you  know  it  and  so  I  won't  repeat  it. 
(Voices:  Go  on.)  Well,  nobody  need  listen  because  you  have 
heard  it  before.  This  boy  was  a  Toronto  boy.  He  had  gone  to 
bed  and  he  woke  up  and  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  not 
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done  his  good  turn  for  the  day.  He  could  not  sleep  again  for 
thinking  of  it.  Just  then  he  heard  the  screeching  of  a  mouse  that 
had  been  caught  in  the  trap.  So  what  do  you  think  he  did?  He 
went  and  got  out  of  bed  and  took  that  mouse  gently  out  of  the 
trap  and  gave  it  to  the  cat.     (Laughter.) 

While  I  am  mentioning  the  non-military  part  of  the  training, 
I  might  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  or  rather  from  a  speech  of 
John  Monohan,  who,  you  may  know,  commanded  the  Australian 
forces,  which  throws  a  light  on  the  subject  of  the  cadet  movement 
in  connection  with  the  Scout  movement. 

"I  attach  to  the  Boy  Scout  movement  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance. On  the  one  hand  it  is  not  in  any  shape  or  form  a  militaristic 
movement  for  amusement  of  small  boys.  It  has  a  deep  and  serious 
function  and  purpose,  and  that  is  the  education  of  youths  for  good 
citizenship.  It  teaches  self-sacrifice,  co-operation  and  play  the 
game.  It  is  a  movement  directed  to  a  thing  that  is  not  done  any- 
where else  in  an  adequate  degree,  and  that  is,  the  shaping  of  the 
character  of  our  youth.  I  may  say  that  the  Australian  system, 
universal  training,  does  not  provide  any  such  training  at  all. 
It  has  not  the  great  mistake  that  compulsory  training  does  not  in 
any  shape  or  form  cover  for  the  development  of  the  boys  char- 
acter or  his  physical  and  intellectual  growth  in  any  direction  except 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  soldier." 

That  is  what  one  feels,  if  you  start  those  boys  too  early  in 
doing  cadet  work — later  on,  of  course,  it  is  another  matter.  When 
they  are  formed  in  their  muscles  and  bodies  and  can  do  work  for 
their  country,  it  is  another  thing.  But  to  begin  with,  no  doubt 
the  Scout  training  gives  them  a  better  foundation  and  makes  them 
the  better  men  in  the  end  for  that  work. 

I  do  not  want  to  detain  you,  so  I  will  just  hurry  over  my  last  few 
points,  though  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  any  further  information 
to  people  who  desire  it,  and  at  the  Girl  Guides'  stall  outside  the 
Boy  Scouts  have  all  our  literature  there,  the  leaflets,  in  case  you 
care  to  avail  yourselves  of  them  to  learn  more  about  the  movement 
itself,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  questions  during  the 
future  conference. 

The  question  of  religion  is  a  very  deep  one  with  us,  and  although 
it  does  not  appear  on  the  surface,  we  give,  I  hope,  very  sound 
grounding  in  practical  Christianity,  in  carrying  out  the  precepts  and 
not  merely  in  preaching  what  ought  to  be  done;  and  then  each 
troop  can  be  attached  to  a  church,  no  matter  what  form  of  religion, 
and  they  can  carry  out  its  own  tenets  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  the  instruction  of  its  chaplain. 
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In  a  book  recently  published  there  is  a  very  notable  verse,  if 
I  have  got  it  here,  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  which  she  says:  "Growing 
boys  need  God  more  than  they  need  a  father.  Something  to  cling 
to,  something  high  and  noble  and  permanent,  while  sex,  with  its 
thousand  varied  impulses,  flagellates  them".  The  homes  to-day 
do  not  have  God  in  them.  The  churches  with  their  hidebound 
creed  frighten  away  many  men.  Think  of  the  travesty  of  a  great 
educational  system  which  ignores  the  two  great  facts  of  the  universe 
— God  and  sex. 

Those  are  the  very  points  that  we  put  before  our  older  boys  and 
older  girls,  and  on  that  particular  subject  I  could  give  you  a  whole 
evening's  talk,  about  and  the  ways  we  try  to  get  over  that  very 
difficult  period  of  their  lives.  I  do  feel  by  the  results  that  we 
are  gaining,  we  are  getting  over  that  difficulty  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  a  practical  way,  and  I  may  say,  just  incidentally,  it  is 
largely  through  the  attraction  of  nature  study,  which  interests  all. 
Nature  study,  carefully  and  well  applied  and  made  interesting, 
absorbs  their  ideas  and  they  gradually  learn  something  of  the 
beauties  and  wonders  of  nature  around  them,  and  gradually  to 
appreciate  something  of  the  nature  of  God  the  Creator,  not  only 
the  Creator  of  those  wonders  around  them,  but  of  the  wonders  in 
the  boys  and  girls  themselves,  and  they  begin  to  see  that  they 
are  true  temples  of  the  Creator  lent  for  the  purpose  of  serving  Him 
in  this  world.  Religion  brought  to  them  in  this  way  makes,  I 
think  as  strong  an  appeal  as  it  does  if  brought  through  books  of 
Scripture;  the  history  of  the  two  in  combination  ought  to  set  a 
really  good  foundation  on  which  to  work,  because  they  realize  their 
place  in  nature,  they  realize  their  place  as  servants  of  God  in  the 
system,  in  the  wonderful  order  of  nature  and  the  universe;  and  their 
minds  rise  higher  than  their  sordid  surroundings.  They  grasp 
for  better  things,  and  you  can  lead  them  almost  anywhere.  How- 
ever poor  and  lowly  they  may  have  been  in  their  original  bringing 
up,  they  rise  superior  to  it.  That  is  what  we  have  found  by 
experience  through  those  methods. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  must  not  detain  you  any 
longer.  His  Honour,  last  night,  told  you  of  the  great  trust  that  is 
reposed  in  you.  The  parents  hand  over  to  you  their  treasures, 
their  children,  but  will  you  think  with  me  that  possibly  something 
even  greater  than  that  is  handed  over  to  you — the  future  of  your 
country.  You  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  on  your  shoulders. 
In  your  hands  lies  the  upbringing  of  the  future  citizens,  the  future 
statesmen  who  are  going  to  make  this  country  the  great  country  it 
will  be;  and  when  you  look  on  your  boys,  think  that  out  of  every 
little  lot  that  you  have  under  you,  some  of  those  are  going  to  rise 
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to  the  higher  places  in  your  land,  and  you  cannot  help  feeling  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  put  forth  your  best  effort  to  help  them  along, 
because  you  know  it  is  going  to  help  your  country  along. 
(Applause.) 

I  must  ask  your  forgiveness  for  being  very  prolix  and  discon- 
nected, but  it  is  a  very  big  subject,  as  you  know,  to  reduce  into 
half  an  hour's  talk,  but  if  it  can  be  of  any  help,  all  that  we  want  is 
to  offer  suggestions  that  may  be  of  help  to  you.  That  is  what  we 
are  out  for.  In  the  Scout  Movement  and  the  Guide  Movement 
we  want  to  help  teachers  in  any  possible  way,  and  therefore  we  shall 
be  only  too  grateful  to  have  from  you  suggestions,  criticism  or 
encouragement  in  any  way  you  like.  We  want  to  work  together 
with  you,  to  bring  along  your  great  country  to  the  forefront  in  the 
future.     (Great  applause.) 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  CHALLENGE. 

Geo.  W.  Kerby,  B.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  Mount  Royal  College, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Education,  Sir  Robert 
Falconer,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, — Across  the  continent  in  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  there  is  a  well-known  and  supposedly  well- 
to-do  man  who  received  a  letter  one  day  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Black  Hand  Society.  The  letter  read  as  follows:  "On  a  certain 
day,  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  certain  place,  you  will  deposit 
$5,000.  Failing  to  do  so  we  will  remove  your  wife  at  once  from  your 
house  and  from  your  home."  He  replied  to  the  letter,  and  in  his 
reply  he  said:  "I  regret  that  I  have  not  $5,000,  but  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  President,  I  mean  no  reflection  upon  womanhood,  but  I  want 
to  say  most  emphatically  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment that  is  represented  by  this  body  of  men  and  women,  whose 
life  and  work  centres. in  that  wonderful  specimen  of  human  pos- 
sibility, His  Majesty,  the  Canadian  boy  and  his  Queen  Consort, 
the  Canadian  girl.     (Applause.) 

The  events  of  the  last  six  or  seven  years  are  the  most  momentous 
events  that  have  happened  in  two  thousand  years  of  world  life  and 
history,  and  it  is  true  to-day  in  a  sense  that  it  was  never  true 
before,  that  no  nation  can  live  unto  itself  in  selfish  isolation  any 
more  than  an  individual  can.  Neither  can  any  nation  afford  to 
have  any  of  its  people  below  par.  Victor  Hugo  once  said  that  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  had  changed  the  frontiers  of  the  universe. 
If  that  be  true,  then  the  Great  War  has  changed  not  only  the  frontier 
but  has  shifted  the  very  centre  of  the  universe  itself.  Change  and 
upheaval,  revolution  and  reconstruction  are  everywhere  going  on. 
The  world  is  off  its  track  and  out  of  its  orbit,  and  we  have  not  yet 
learned  the  art  of  living  together  in  freedom,  in  justice  and  in 
fraternal  righteousness.  It  would  seem  as  if  civilization  itself 
had  broken  through  the  hard  crust  of  the  customs  of  the  ages  and 
had  struck  out  upon  the  open  road.  We  are  walking  out  of  the 
shadows  of  the  old  and  we  are  passing  through  the  gates  of  the 
new.     And  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be. 

The  job  of  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  new  situation  and  con- 
ditions is  vital  to  every  phase  and  form  of  progress,  whether  it  be 
industrial  or  political,  religious  or  educational.  George  Meredith 
in  one  of  his  sonnets  compares  the  world  to  a  tired  peasant  stagger- 
ing home  in  the  night  towards  the  light  in  his  cottage  window; 
weirdly  he  moves  in  circles,  each  swing  bringing  him  nearer  to  the 
light.     The  cry  of  the  world,  weary  and  baffled  and  wandering, 
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like  Goethe's  dying  cry  is  for  "light  and  more  light."  For  without 
light  and  without  vision  the  people  perish,  they  go  down  the 
steep  to  ruin,  and  it  must  be  burned  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  world 
to-day  that  the  struggle  for  power,  with  all  its  meanness  and  selfish- 
ness and  passion,  can  only  be  met  by  the  struggle  for  light.  We 
must  learn  or  perish.  We  must  go  on  or  go  under.  The  race  is  on, 
as  Wells  has  said,  between  education  and  catastrophe.  The 
mountains  are  touched  with  the  splendour  of  the  new  day,  but 
dark  shadows  linger  in  the  valleys — shadows  of  ignorance,  of  racial 
rancour  and  of  religious  superstition. 

So  while  we  are  working  out  our  new  philosophies  and  making 
new  discoveries  in  science,  we  must  not  forget  that  two-thirds  of 
the  human  race  cannot  read  what  we  write  much  less  follow  what 
we  think.  The  guns  of  the  Great  War  had  scarcely  ceased  firing 
when  an  Oxford  professor  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world.  The  chief  thought  in  that  questionnaire  was, 
what  is  the  one  great  need  the  nation  has  learned  out  of  the  war? 
From  every  nation,  came  an  independent  and  separate  answer. 
The  answer  in  each  and  every  case  was  the  same,  "Education, 
Education."  And  so  the  great  enterprise  of  humanity  is  to  let  in 
the  light  and  to  let  in  all  of  the  light,  and  to  let  all  of  the  light  in 
all  of  the  way. 

Herein  it  is  said  is  the  glory  and  eternal  tragedy  of  the  teacher — 
whether  that  teacher's  work  is  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  college,  or 
in  the  little  school  house,  far  out  against  the  skyline  of  the  Western 
Prairie. 

This  in  general  and  in  brief  is  the  Educational  Challenge  before 
the  world  to-day — to  analyse  it,  to  consider  it  in  some  of  its  more 
concrete  forms  as  they  relate  themselves  to  our  national  life,  will 
be  the  burden  of  my  message  to  you  to-night. 

I  speak  first  of  all  of  the  challenge  of  a  new  Renaissance,  of  a 
new  educational  propaganda,  a  programme  that  will  bring  the  best 
within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land,  whether  that  boy 
or  girl  lives  in  the  country  or  in  the  city.  Old  systems  and  old 
methods  of  pedagogy  have  had  their  day.  Our  educational  beliefs 
need  overhauling  and  we  must  have  courage  to  reject  the  things 
that  are  outgrown  and  have  out-lived  their  usefulness.  The  world's 
caravan,  as  one  has  said,  is  on  the  march  and  the  individual  and 
the  organization  that  is  content  with  the  standards  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago  will  find  that  the  procession  has  passed  by 
and  left  them  stranded. 

The  problem  of  modern  education  is  the  problem  of  democracy, 
and  the  future  of  Canadian  democracy  depends  on  whether  or  not 
we  have  an  educational  system  that  is  hard  and  fast,  a  cut  and  dried 
straight- jacket  affair  or  one  that  is  a  vehicle  of  life. 
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I  have  sometimes  thought,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Canadian 
people  have  not  a  due  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  national  import- 
ance of  education.  We  are  divided  too  much,  each  Province  has 
been  too  much  a  law  unto  itself.  "No  child  should  be  damned 
to  illiteracy  because  he  chances  to  be  born  in  the  waste  places  of 
the  nation,"  and  yet  that  is  one  of  the  results  of  too  much  pro- 
vincialism. I  believe,  sir,  that  we  have  the  finest  human  material 
in  the  world  in  Canada.  If  we  can  only  learn  a  little  better  spirit 
of  co-operation  we  can  and  ought  to  beat  the  world  in  nation 
building  for  we  have  all  the  experience  of  success  and  failure  of  all 
other  nations  of  history  from  whence  to  draw.  Aristotle  was 
right  when  he  said  that  education  was  the  chief  business  of  the 
State.  Indeed,  it  is  the  essential  industry  of  the  nation — not 
coal,  not  cattle,  not  timber,  not  iron,  but  our  Canadian  boys  and 
girls,  and  we  never  needed  them  as  much  as  we  need  them  to-day. 
Their  intrinsic  value  to  the  life  of  the  nation  has  increased  three- 
fold during  the  last  few  years,  for  upon  their  shoulders  must 
shortly  rest  some  of  the  burdens  at  least  that  otherwise  would  have 
rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  twelve  million  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
human  race  that  have  been  killed  in  the  war  or  died  in  the  ravages 
of  the  "flu."  The  war  has  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that 
education  is  a  national  problem  and  an  international  one  too.  The 
United  States  found  in  making  their  selective  drafts  that  in  those 
drafts  they  had  750,000  young  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  thirty-one  that  could  neither  read  nor  write.  They  found 
further  that  they  had  700,000  in  this  draft  under  size  and  physically 
unfit  to  serve  their  country.  They  found  on  investigation  they 
had  10,000,000  adults  in  that  great  Republic  that  could  not  read 
the  Constitution  they  were  expected  to  keep.  They  found  that 
18  per  cent,  of  their  coming  citizenship  of  school  age  were  not  in 
school  at  all.  In  Great  Britain,  when  our  men  were  standing 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  not  knowing  what  a  day  or  an  hour 
would  bring  forth  to  the  Empire,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  British 
Isles  discovered  that  he  would  have  had  1,000,000  more  men  to 
have  helped  in  the  great  struggle  for  world  freedom  but  for  the 
fact  that  those  men  had  been  born  and  reared  under  social  and 
physical  conditions  that  made  them  unfit  to  serve  the  Empire 
at  the  time  of  the  Empire's  greatest  crisis. 

Nor  are  our  conditions  very  much  better  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  It  is  true  that  our  average  standard  of  education  is 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain, 
but  out  of  600,000  men  called  to  the  colours  nearly  200,000  were 
found  unfit  to  serve.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  our 
public  schools  are  suffering  from  some  major  or  minor  malady 
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that  could  be  corrected.  One  million  babies  have  died  in  Canada 
since  Confederation  from  preventible  causes,  and  we  need  popula- 
tion so  badly.  Sixty  thousand  of  our  brave  men  went  down  to 
death  in  the  great  war,  during  the  four  years,  but  during  that  same 
time  77,000  babies  died  in  Canada  that  ought  to  have  lived.  We 
have  600,000  illiterates  in  Canada;  60,000,  I  believe,  in  one  of  the 
Western  provinces  that  can  neither  read  nor  write  nor  speak  the 
English  language,  who  have  votes.  In  the  Province  of  Alberta, 
30  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  voting  population  is  foreign  born. 
We  are  facing,  as  you  know  full  well,  the  problem  of  fifty-one 
different  races  speaking  eighty-five  different  tongues. 

It  is  a  real  problem,  and  it  is  a  problem  as  much  in  Ontario  as 
it  is  in  the  Canadian  West.  Illiteracy  costs  this  country  $75,000,- 
000  a  year.  We  have,  I  believe,  30,000  public  school  teachers  in  the 
rural  parts  of  Canada,  most  of  them  under  twenty-one  years  of  age — 
a  splendid  lot  of  young  women  they  are.  I  have  an  idea,  however, 
that  the  children  in  rural  Canada  never  have  had  a  square  deal, 
and  they  are  not  getting  a  square  deal  to-day.  Our  teachers,  for 
the  most  part,  are  trained  for  the  schools  in  the  city,  and  not  for 
the  rural  parts,  and  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  are  not  get- 
ting the  rural  perspective,  so  that  for  this  reason  as  well  as  other 
reasons  there  has  been  a  steady  trek  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  trouble  with  the  rural  school  is 
with  the  rural  school  trustees.  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe  that 
altogether.  I  think  there  is  just  as  much  grey  matter  in  the  brain 
of  the  man  that  lives  in  the  country  as  in  the  man  or  woman  that 
lives  in  the  city,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  But  they  state  that 
the  trouble  with  the  rural  school  is  with  the  average  rural  school 
trustee.  They  say  that  the  average  rural  school  trustee  looks  upon 
the  rural  school  as  a  little  house,  on  a  little  land,  where  a  little 
teacher  for  a  little  time,  at  a  little  salary,  teaches  little  children 
little  things.  (Laughter  and  applause).  The  trustees  do  not  con- 
trol the  nation,  or  the  church,  but  they  do  control  the  school,  and 
if  they  have  incentive,  if  they  have  power  of  vision,  the  rural  school 
trustee  can  regenerate  the  entire  community  through  the  rural 
school. 

Then  I  speak  to  you  of  The  Challenge  of  the  New  Canadian  and 
the  new  Canadianism.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  we  have 
invited  the  stranger  and  foreigner  to  come  into  Canada.  I  do  not 
like  that  word  "foreigner"  in  a  world  of  brothers,  but  yet  we  use 
it.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  when  men  or  women 
come  into  the  community  or  into  the  nation  what  kind  of  welcome 
they  get,  the  kind  of  friendship  to  which  they  are  treated.  You 
know  that  the  Government  of  our  country  has  spent  $26,000,000 
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in  the  last  few  years  to  get  the  stranger  and  foreigner  here;  that 
the  great  railways  have  spent  another  $20,000,000  or  $25,000,000. 
I  sometimes  think  if  we  had  spent  a  tithe  of  this  amount  in  trying 
to  make  it  a  little  more  pleasant  for  the  newcomer,  helping  the 
stranger  adjust  himself  to  the  new  situation,  as  well  as  to  see  that  he 
gets  properly  located,  we  would  not  have  as  many  people  getting 
out  of  the  country  now  as  we  have.     I  feel  that  at  any  rate. 

I  want  to  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  tried  to  practice  in 
my  public  life  as  well  as  in  my  private  life  what  I  am  preaching 
now.  For  eight  years  I  was  the  pastor  of  a  cosmopolitan  congre- 
gation in  the  City  of  Calgary.  It  was  my  custom  when  I  had 
finished  the  service  to  greet  as  many  of  the  strangers  and  visitors 
as  I  could,  and  the  night  I  am  thinking  about  I  noticed  down  the 
main  aisle  of  that  great  church,  a  tall,  fair,  fine-looking  young 
woman.  I  stepped  up  and  shook  hands  with  her  and  asked  her 
name.  She  told  me,  I  noticed  she  spoke  with  a  foreign  accent.  I 
asked  her  the  street  she  lived  on  and  she  told  me ;  and  I  asked  her 
the  number  of  her  house  and  she  told  me;  I  said  "I  will  call  on 
you."  Then  it  was  she  straightened  herself  up  with  all  her  woman- 
liness and  said,  "No,  tank  you,  I  have  one  fellow."      (Laughter). 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  call  the  next  day,  but  what  I  want 
to  direct  your  attention  to  is  this  fact.  I  say  we  have  invited  the 
stranger  and  foreigner  to  come  into  Canada;  his  coming  into 
Canada  has  enhanced  every  acre  of  land  we  possess,  has  increased 
the  assets  of  every  business  enterprise;  he  has  helped  to  build  our 
great  railways  and  mine  our  coal,  and  till  our  soil,  and  for  the  last 
few  years  has  done  most  of  our  rough  and  dirty  work.  I  believe  he 
has  a  distinct  contribution  to  make  towards  our  national  life,  and 
therefore,  I  think  we  owe  him  a  square  deal  as  a  man,  as  a  neigh- 
bour and  as  a  citizen.  Then  I  remember  that  his  children  are 
growing  up  in  our  midst,  and  I  think  that  every  opportunity  should 
be  available  to  these  children.  I  visit  the  schools  of  the  children 
of  foreign  parents  in  the  West  and  they  are  just  as  bright  and 
brainy  children  as  any  of  our  own,  and  they  are  becoming  Cana- 
dians rather  quickly  in  the  schools,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I 
say  that  a  complete  life  should  be  available  to  these  children  and 
the  best  of  Canada's  manhood  and  womanhood  should  stand  at  the 
teacher's  desk  for  the  child  of  the  foreign  born  as  well  as  for  the 
native  born.  When  I  say  that,  I  want  to  say  something  else;  I 
want  to  say  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  quit  building  up 
little  Russias  and  little  Austrias  and  little  Italys,  and  go  in  for 
building  up  a  bigger  and  better  Canada.  When  strangers  and 
foreigners  come  into  this  new  land  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  our 
Canadian  flag,  and  the  opportunity  to  better  themselves  socially 
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and  materially,  they  ought  to  be  and  must  be  willing  to  bear  their 
full  and  fair  share  of  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship.    Most  of  them  are. 

An  English-speaking  commercial  traveller  called  at  the  home  of 
one  of  the  strangers.  They  usually  have  very  large  families.  He 
noticed  that  the  children  of  this  foreigner  had  all  English  names. 
He  said  to  the  father:  "How  is  it  that  your  children  all  have 
English  names?"  The  father,  standing  erect,  said:  "Me  no  raise 
Galicians,  me  raise  Canadians."  (Applause).  That  is  the  spirit 
we  need  in  Canada  if  we  are  to  make  this  nation  what  God  intended 
this  nation  to  be.  We  have  Orientalism,  Europeanism,  American- 
ism and  many  other  isms.  We  need  to  cultivate  a  sane,  and  whole- 
some Canadianism,  or  some  other  ism  may  become  the  dominating 
influence.  Already  our  amusements  are  largely  Americanized,  and 
this  is  affecting  our  art  and  our  literature.  Two  million  magazines 
a  month  only  half  of  which  have  educational  value,  come  into 
Canada  from  the  United  States.  That  is  one  for  a  little  less  than 
every  two  families. 

Canada  has  a  history,  a  romance,  and  traditions  that  should  be 
better  preserved  and  better  known,  by  our  people  than  they  are 
to-day.  The  Canadians,  we  fear,  do  not  appreciate  as  they  should 
the  historical  background  of  their  national  existence. 

How  many  know  that  the  building  still  stands  in  the  City  of 
Kingston,  in  which  the  first  parliament  of  Upper  Canada  was  held? 
How  many  know  that  the  forerunner  of  Artemus  Ward,  Mark 
Twain  and  Charles  Dickens,  was  no  less  a  person  than  Judge 
Haliburton,  better  known  as  "Sam  Slick,"  who  lived  and  died  in 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia?  How  many  are  aware  that  the  most 
historic  sport  in  North  America  is  in  the  little  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  at  Annapolis  Royal,  because  it  was  there  where  European 
civilization  was  first  introduced  on  this  continent? 

The  Canadian  people  are  a  peculiar  people,  there  are  no  others 
like  them.  They  have  individual  characteristics  all  their  own. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  the  American  Ambassador  to  Holland,  during 
the  war,  said  that  he  liked  to  get  over  to  London  as  often  as  he 
could,  to  see  those  Canadian  soldier  boys.  "You  could  always 
see  them,  you  could  always  know  them,  you  could  always  tell 
them,"  but,  said  he,  "you  could  not  tell  them  much." 

Those  Canadian  soldiers  in  the  fight  for  democracy,  pitted 
against  the  picked  fighting  men  of  the  world,  were  found  to  be 
the  peers  of  any  or  all. 

We  need  to  study  our  Canadian  Constitution  more,  and  our 
Canadian  history*  and  geography.  We  need  to  stimulate  a  love 
for  Canadian  art,  music  and  literature.     We  have  some  fairly  good 
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literature  in  spite  of  what  the  critics  say.  We  have  a  body  of 
Canadian  literature,  that  will  compare  not  too  unfavourably  with 
that  of  other  nations.  It  is  true  we  have  no  Westminster  Abbey 
with  its  poet's  corner,  but  we  might  well  have  a  poet's  corner  in 
the  safe  and  sacred  repository  of  the  hearts  of  the  Canadian  people, 
there  to  treasure  up  our  love  and  loyalty  for  those  men  and  women 
who,  with  fine  idealism  and  prophetic  vision,  have  pioneered  and 
pointed  the  pathway  to  Canada's  greatness  and  glory. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  a  hide-bound  nationalism,  or  a 
mean  little  narrow  Canadianism,  but  we  do  need  to  encourage  in 
our  schools  and  communities  a  strong  Canadian  spirit.  We  will 
never  come  into  our  own,  as  a  young  nation,  until  we  learn  to  walk 
our  own  streets,  travel  our  own  vast  spaces,  and  look  our  own 
people  squarely  in  the  face.  There  is  much  in  the  culture  of 
Europe  from  which  we  may  learn  priceless  things  which  will  enrich 
our  national  life,  but  we  need  to  "dare  to  be  Canadians,"  and  refuse 
to  simply  copy  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  If  we 
would  develop  a  truly  Canadian  literature,  says  Sir  Henry  Newbolt, 
we  must  think  in  terms  of  Canada  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  save 
the  basic  principles  of  literature  as  interpreted  by  the  best  masters. 

Our  teachers  more  and  more  must  come  to  look  upon  their 
pupils,  not  as  bits  of  an  educational  machine  that  starts  up  late  in 
the  morning  and  closes  down  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  rather  as 
groups  of  human  units  that  have  to  do  with  the  moulding  and 
making  of  Canada's  destiny.  I  tell  you,  men  and  women,  if  we 
will  get  near  enough  to  the  children  in  the  schools  of  this  land  we 
can  change  the  face  of  Canada  in  a  generation.  The  whole  boy 
and  girl  goes  to  school,  not  part  of  them.  They  are  there  five 
days  a  week,  six  hours  a  day;  they  are  there  with  all  their  faculties 
of  mind,  body  and  spirit  and  soul.  They  are  forming  their  notions 
and  shaping  up  their  ideals  of  life,  character  and  destiny.  The 
hope  of  Canada  after  all  is  not  in  its  land,  not  in  its  mines,  not  in 
its  money,  but  in  the  quality  of  its  life,  in  the  ability  of  its  people 
to  assimilate  new  ideals  and  new  standards,  and  incorporate  them 
into  its  own  very  substance. 

Again,  I  speak  of  The  Challenge  of  a  New  Social  Ideal.  The  inter- 
pretation of  education  as  a  social  process  is  one  of  the  supreme 
things  in  modern  education.  The  teacher  that  realizes  the  social 
functions  of  education  will  not  consider  that  her  work  is  done 
when  she  has  passed  pupils  on  into  the  next  grade.  I  think  we 
have  suffered  from  too  much  individualism.  Individualism  has 
broken  down  in  our  national  life,  individualism  has  broken  down 
in  our  industrial  life,  has  broken  down  in  our  political  life,  and  in 
our  religious  and  educational  life  as  well.     Do  not  misunderstand 
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me.  We  must  cultivate  personality,  we  must  encourage  initiative, 
we  must  give  the  largest  possible  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  impulse,  but  we  do  not  exist  individually,  we  exist  socially. 
You  cannot  educate  personality  apart  from  social  relations.  "The 
cold  storage  process,"  says  Dr.  Soares,  "of  piling  up  a  lot  of  in- 
formation in  our  children's  minds,  95  per  cent,  of  which  goes  rotten 
before  it  is  ever  used,  has  no  relation  to  the  great  social  process  of 
teaching  our  children  the  things  that  are  most  worth  while,"  and 
linking  or  relating  the  work  of  the  class  room  to  the  practical 
problems  of  their  daily  life.  I  some  way  hope  that  more  and  more 
the  atmosphere  of  our  schools  will  be  the  atmosphere  of  goodwill, 
helpfulness  to  one  another,  community  interest  and  co-operation 
for  the  public  weal  rather  than  the  gratification  of  a  selfish  indi- 
vidualism. "We  all  are  blind  until  we  see  that  in  the  human  plan 
nothing  is  worth  the  making  save  the  man." 

Then  I  speak  for  a  moment,  Sir,  of  The  Challenge  of  a  New  National 
Ideal — a  national  ideal  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  highest  aspira- 
tion of  the  Canadian  people.  It  is  still  true  that  whatever  you 
would  put  into  the  life  of  the  nation  you  must  first  put  into  its 
schools.  We  witness  the  death  of  old  notions  of  nationality.  We 
are  standing  by  the  bloody  grave  of  national  ideals  that  swayed 
the  Central  powers  for  a  thousand  years,  even  from  the  old  Roman 
Empire  until  to-day,  and  we  are  witnessing  the  birth  of  a  new 
national  ideal — a  national  ideal  that  is  not  founded  upon  self- 
aggrandizement  or  military  power,  or  economic  wealth,  but  a 
national  ideal  of  human  significance,  human  helpfulness,  human 
service,  broad  based  upon  humanity  and  upon  Christianity.  The 
war  swept  Canada  out  into  the  tide  currents  of  world  life.  It 
deepened  our  sense  of  destiny  and  enlarged  our  sense  of  nationality 
and  we  have  no  greater  need  in  Canada  this  hour  than  for  a  national 
ideal  that  will  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  whole  Canadian 
people,  no  matter  what  their  race  or  creeds.  One  that  will  be 
challenge  to  the  stranger  arid  to  the  foreigner  in  our  midst,  and 
will  help  to  fuse  them  into  one  solid  body  of  our  national  life,  pro- 
ducing a  much  needed  unity  and  solidarity. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  several  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Canada 
have  said  that  Canada  was  one  of  the  hardest  nations  in  the  world 
to  govern.  Why  did  they  say  that?  I  will  tell  you  why.  Because 
we  have  so  many  lines  of  cleavage.  We  have,  for  instance,  the 
the  geographical  line  of  cleavage.  The  East  is  separated  from  the 
West  by  the  Great  Lakes.  We  talk  too  much  in  terms  of  East 
and  West,  and  not  enough  in  terms  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

I  will  stop  long  enough  to  tell  the  people  of  Ontario:  You  need 
not  be  afraid  that  Western  Canada  is  going  to  secede  and  join 
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Uncle  Sam.  She  has  not  any  such  thought.  There  is  too  much 
of  the  old  Ontario  spirit  in  Western  Canada  for  that.  Ontario  is 
the  mother  of  the  Great  West,  as  most  of  us  know.  There  is  also 
a  bit  of  cleavage  to-day  between  the  rural  and  urban  population, 
something  of  a  cleavage  between  labour  and  capital,  and  the  line 
of  racial  cleavage.  Oh,  if  we  could  understand  each  other  better. 
We  have  the  French  problem  in  Quebec,  and  the  English  problem 
in  Ontario,  and  the  problem  of  many  races  throughout  all  Canada, 
if  we  could  only  come  to  understand  one  another  a  little  better, 
try  to  understand  one  another's  viewpoints,  we  would  not  be  as 
far  apart  as  we  are.  Then  hardest,  and  worst  of  all  to  overcome, 
is  the  religious  line  of  cleavage.  Religious  prejudice  and  religious 
superstitions  are  the  most  difficult  to  uproot. 

We  have  made  considerable  advancement  since  the  time  when 
I  was  a  boy  in  old  Ontario,  and  that  is  not  so  very  long  ago.  I 
was  very  friendly  with  one  of  the  Catholic  pries ts  in  the  City  of 
Calgary,  and  we  called  on  one  another,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Dr. 
Kerby,  you  know  I  was  born  and  educated  in  France,  and  when  I 
was  a  young  fellow  growing  up  I  never  thought  it  possible  for  a 
Protestant  to  be  a  good  honest  man,"  he  said,  "I  know  better  now," 
and  I  said,  "Father  John,  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  old  Ontario, 
and  when  I  was  a  young  fellow  growing  up  I  never  thought  it 
possible  for  Catholics  to  be  any  good  or  to  be  honest  but,"  I  said, 
"I  know  better  now."  We  have  made  some  advancement  in 
Ontario  since  our  boyhood  days,  when  the  Baptist  used  to  sing 
about  the  Methodist, — 

"I'd  rather  be  a  Baptist, 
And  wear  a  shining  face, 
Than  be  a  shouting  Methodist 
And  fall  away  from  grace." 

(Laughter).  When  the  Methodist  used  to  sing  about  the  Presby- 
terians,— 

"I'd  rather  be  a  Methodist, 
And  talk  about  free  grace, 
Than  be  a  hardshelled  Calvinist, 
And  damn  near  half  the  race." 

(Laughter).  That  spirit  never  got  us  anywhere.  The  average 
man  on  the  street  is  not  losing  a  wink  of  sleep  about  the  various 
creeds  of  Christendom,  but  his  heart  is  hungry  for  a  completer 
vision  of  God  and  for  a  better  interpretation  of  the  true  meaning 
of  human  brotherhood.     (Hear,  hear). 
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Sir,  if  we  are  to  fulfil  this  challenge  there  are  at  least  three  things 
to  my  mind  necessary.  First  of  all,  we  need  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility of  leadership.  Tennyson  in  his  "Idylls  of  The  King" 
emphasized  that  when  he  said : 

"And  so  there  grew  great  tracts  of  wilderness 
In  which  the  beast  was  more  and  more, 
And  man  was  less  and  less, 
Till  Arthur  came." 

And  when  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  came,  they 
so  transformed  that  little  sea  girt  isle  that  throughout  all  the  cen- 
turies ever  since,  the  nations  have  felt  its  power.  Whether  or  not 
Canada,  rapidly  forging  ahead  to  a  place  of  influence  among  the 
great  nations,  shall  successfully  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
national  regeneration  and  national  reconstruction,  'and  the  prob- 
lems of  world  life  that  she  is  facing  to-day,  is  largely  a  question  of 
leadership.  The  masses  of  the  people  are  something  like  the  great 
prairies,  useful  for  production  but  sometimes  painfully  monotonous. 
The  leaders  of  the  race  are  like  the  mighty  mountains,  that  lift 
their  heads  towards  the  heavens  discovering  the  future,  surveying 
the  past,  and  watching  and  waiting  for  the  first  streaks  of  the  dawn 
of  Canada's  new  day.  In  the  church  and  in  the  nation  the  burning 
question  of  the  hour  is  leadership — clear-eyed,  clean-souled,  far- 
visioned  leadership.  Men  and  women  with  a  place  in  their  hearts 
for  the  children  of  to-day  and  to-morrow.  "God's  plan  and  meas- 
ure of  the  stalwart  man." 

Then  we  need  A  New  Vision  of  Our  Educational  Obligations — a 
programme,  if  you  will,  that  shall  remove  illiteracy,  and  secure 
the  heritage  of  good  health  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land,  that 
will  enlarge  the  scope  and  quality  of  our  teachers'  training,  and 
will  emphasize  the  higher  purpose  in  education,  that  will  give 
vocational  guidance  to  our  boys  and  girls,  that  in  the  making  of 
our  new  philosophies  and  in  our  new  pedagogics,  will  see  that  they 
include  the  latest  findings  in  biology,  psychology  and  sociology,  and 
will  also  see  to  it  that  all  over  Canada  we  do  what  you  are  trying  to 
do  in  Ontario — make  education  compulsory.  Full  time  for  every 
boy  and  girl  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age  and  half-time  up  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Then,  Mr.  President,  we  will  insist,  I  hope,  that  every- 
one in  Canada  under  fifty  years  of  age  shall  at  least  be  able  to 
read  and  write  and,  speak  the  English  language.  (Applause).  It 
would  not  hurt  a  bit  if  he  could  read  and  write  and  speak  the 
French  language,  too.  I  believe  there  are  more  French-Canadians 
who  can  speak  the  English  language  than  there  are  English  Can- 
idians  who  can  speak  the  French  language  to-day. 
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And  finally,  Sir,  if  we  are  to  fulfil  the  great  educational  challenge 
of  this  century,  we  need  a  new  appraisal  of  our  educational  values. 
We  will  fulfil  the  educational,  challenge  when  we  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price  in  time,  in  thought,  in  money  and  in  sacrifice.  We  must 
never  again  expect  the  teachers  of  our  children  to  give  their  lives 
to  the  highest  national  service  for  salaries  that  do  not  equal  the 
average  wage  of  a  scrub  woman.  $40,000  for  a  pure-bred  Holstein 
cow  for  an  Ontario  farmer.  How  much  for  a  pure-bred  rural 
school?  The  other  day,  a  man  in  Michigan  gave  $50,000  for  a 
little  bit  of  strawberry  plant.  How  much  for  the  care  and  culture 
of  the  human  plant?  Do  you  know  it  is  said  that  when  we  give 
as  much  time,  thought  and  research  to  the  study  of  man  as  has 
been  given  to  the  study  of  vegetables,  flowers  and  even  weeds,  it 
will  not  be  long  until  we  are  able  to  produce  the  perfect  man.  A 
seat,  it  is  said,  in  the  President's  Cabinet  of  the  United  States  for 
the  man  who  superintends  the  raising  of  hogs  in  that  great  Republic. 
A  seat  in  the  crowded  office  of  the  pension  house  for  the  man  who 
superintends  the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  in  addition  has 
to  look  after  the  feeding  of  the  reindeer  in  Alaska.  (Laughter). 
There  is  something  wrong  with  our  sense  of  proportion;  there  is 
something  wrong  with  our  educational  perspective,  as  far  as  value 
is  concerned.  We  talk  about  the  developing  of  our  national 
resources,  but  is  it  not  true  that  the  greatest  undeveloped  resources 
we  have  in  this  country  to-day  is  the  Canadian  boy  and  the  Cana- 
dian girl  ?     (Applause). 

Out  in  the  Great  West  there  is  a  man  who  has  a  fine  pure-bred 
herd  of  cattle.  He  thinks  everything  of  those  cattle.  He  has 
made  a  lot  of  money  out  of  these  cattle.  He  had  a  son,  one  little 
boy,  who  is  all  he  had.  He  used  to  go  out  every  night,  it  is  said, 
and  count  those  cattle.  That  little  boy  sometimes  was  hungry  to 
go  with  his  father,  and  he  would  say,  "Daddy,  may  I  go  with  you 
to-day?"  "No,  I  have  not  time  to  bother  with  you,  I  have  my 
cattle  to  look  after."  One  day  the  little  fellow  was  taken  very  ill 
and  the  doctor  came  in  and  said,  "He  is  a  very  sick  boy,"  and  the 
father  got  very  much  concerned  and  alarmed.  It  is  said  that  for 
ten  days  he  scarcely  left  the  little  fellow's  bedside— only  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  During  the  ten  days,  that  father  and  son  got 
acquainted  with  each  other.  They  got  to  love  one  another.  They 
became  pals  and  chums.  The  tragedy  of  the  whole  affair  is  that 
the  little  fellow  did  not  get  better.  Just  before  the  passed  away, 
looking  up  from  his  pillow  into  the  face  of  his  father  he  said,  "Daddy 
daddy,  when  I  die  I  do  not  want  you  to  bury  me  in  the  cemetery 
on  the  hilltop.  I  want  you  to  bury  me  under  the  big  elm  tree  ia 
the  pasture  field,  where  I  will  be  near  you  every  night,  Daddy, 
when  you  go  to  count  your  cattle." 
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For  the  sake  of  the  memory  of  those  boys  who  will  never  come 
back  to  us  again,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  that  is  to  be — and  we 
need  a  patriotism  for  peace  time  just  as  truly  as  we  do  for  war 
time — I  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  that  is  to  be — for  the  sake 
of  the  place  that  Canada  ought  to  play,  must  play  in  the  recon- 
ciliation bought  with  blood,  let  us  work  for  Canada,  let  us  live  for 
Canada,  let  us  teach  for  Canada,  and  make  our  schools  and  colleges 
the  holy  places  of  democracy  from  whence  our  boys  and  girls  will 
go  forth  with  the  undying  fire  in  their  hearts,  free  for  a  higher 
type  of  citizenship  and  for  a  better  world  service,  and  then: 

Ere  long  a  fairer  morn  will  dawn, 
With  purer  air  and  brighter  skies; 
When  force  will  lay  her  sceptre  down, 
And  strength  shall  abdicate  his  crown ; 
And  love,  incarnate  love 
Shall  sway  our  race, 
With  wisest  power  and  tenderest  grace. 
(Applause). 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE  TEACHERS' 
AND  INSPECTORS'  SUPERANNUATION  FUND. 

The  Commissioners,  elected  by  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion to  manage  the  Teachers'  and  Inspectors'  Superannuation 
Fund,  in  making  their  annual  report  for  1923  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that,  owing  to  some  oversight,  the  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  fund  made  in  March,  1922,  which  was 
expected  to  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  O.E.A.  for  1922 
was  omitted.  As  this  report  included  extracts  from  the  actuary's 
report  on  the  first  valuation  of  the  fund,  your  Commissioners  are 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  sufficient  historic  interest  to  be  presented 
to  the  teachers  this  year,  and  that  for  future  reference  it  should 
be  given  a  permanent  place  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the 
Association. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: — 

"The  Teachers'  and  Inspectors'  Superannuation  Commission 
has  received  and  considered  the  actuarial  report  of  Professor  M.  A. 
Mackenzie  on  the  Teachers'  and  Inspectors'  Superannuation  Fund, 
and  begs  to  submit  to  all  who  are  interested,  a  brief  statement 
concerning  the  fund,  revealed  by  this  investigation,  as  well  as  to 
make  known  what  action  could  be,  in  its  opinion,  wisely  taken 
with  respect  to  the  fund. 

To  make  the  recommendations  intelligible,  it  is  essential  to 
publish,  in  the  first  place,  a  summary  of  Prof.  Mackenzie's  report 
made  to  the  Commission.     It  is  as  follows: 


BALANCE  SHEETS 

(1)  Liabilities  as  at  June  30th,  1917. 

Value  of  pensions  to  be  granted  to  survivors  of  the  14,487 

teachers  then  in  the  service $11,163,000  00 

Value  of  returns  on  death  to  such  of  these  teachers  as  will 

die  in  service 253,000  00 

$11,416,000  00 

Assets  as  at  June  30th,  1917. 

Value  of  future  contributions  from  14,487  teachers  then  in 

service $4,176,000  00 

Value  of  future  contributions  from  the  Province  in  respect 

of  these  teachers 4,176,000  00 

Funds  in  hand 75,000  00 

Deficit 2,989,000  00 

$11,416,000  00 


HONOURABLE  R.  A.  PYNE,  M.D. 

Minister  of  Education  1905-1918. 
Author  of  "The  Pyne  Superannuation  Fund." 
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(2)  Liabilities  as  at  June  30th,  1921. 

Value  of  pensions  to  be  granted  to  survivors  of   16,481 

teachers  then  in  service $13,102,000  00 

Value  of  returns  on  death  to  such  of  these  teachers  as  will 

die  in  service 359,000  00 

Value  of   pensions   to   297   persons   then   on   the   pension 

list 940,000  00 

$14,401,000  00 

Assets  as  at  30th  June,  1921. 

Value  of  future  contributions  from   16,481  teachers  then 

in  service $4,775,000  00 

Value  of  future  contributions  from  the  Province  in  respect 

of  these  teachers 4,775,000  00 

Funds  in  hand 3,059,000  00 

Deficit 1,792,000  00 

$14,401,000  00 

"If  the  income  of  the  fund  is  not  disturbed,  there  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  a  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities,  within  three  or  four 
years.  But  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  a  valuation  as  at 
any  date  refers  only  to  the  teachers  then  in  service  or  on  the  pension 
list.  It  has  no  reference  to  teachers  who  will  subsequently  enter 
the  service.  Each  new  lot  of  teachers  who  enter  the  profession 
will  bring  new  liabilities  which  must  be  provided  for  out  of  the  con- 
tributions to  be  made  by  them  and  on  their  behalf  by  the  Province. 

"The  second  balance  sheet  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that,  if 
no  new  teachers  were  allowed  to  become  members  of  the  fund, 
it  would  require  $4,851,000  as  at  June  30th,  1921,  together  with  all 
future  contributions  by  the  16,481  teachers  and  by  the  Province 
on  their  behalf,  all  invested  at  interest,  to  pay  the  pensions  already 
granted  and  to  met  all  subsequent  claims  that  will  arise  from 
among  these  16,481  teachers. 

"The  fact  that  the  valuation  shows  a  deficit  does  not  mean 
that  the  fund  is  insolvent.  The  fund  has  never  been  really  insol- 
vent. The  contributions  from  and  on  behalf  of  all  teachers  who 
begin  to  contribute  before  the  age  of  thirty-five  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  liabilities  created  by  such  teachers.  This 
excess  is  being  used  to  provide  for  the  liabilities  created  by  teachers 
who  began  to  contribute  after  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

"The  Act  provides  for  the  return  of  contributions  to  teachers 
who  leave  the  service  after  at  least  five  years  of  service,  so  soon  as 
such  return  can  be  made  without  impairing  the  fund.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  number  of  withdrawals  with  the  number 
of  deaths  to  realize  that  that  cannot  now  be  done. 

"It  is  almost  certain  that  the  present  rate  of  contribution  will 
not  permit  of  increased  pensions  if  the  return  of  contributions  as 
contemplated  in  the  Act  is  insisted  upon. 
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"The  above  conclusions  have  been  based  upon  the  facts  revealed 
in  the  four  year's  experience  as  shown  by  the  card  index  of  teachers 
kept  by  the  Commission,  and  upon  the  belief  that  the  funds  can 
earn  43^  per  cent,  interest  throughout  the  long  future  which  must  be 
contemplated  in  connection  with  a  pension  fund. 

"The  cards  showed  that  24,562  teachers  contributed  to  the  fund 
up  to  June  30th,  1921.  Of  these,  13,940  were  in  service  and 
contributing  on  June  30th,  1917;  10,622  began  service  or  began  to 
contribute  between  June  30th,  1917,  and  June  30th,  1921.  Also 
of  the  24,562  teachers,  179  died  in  service,  318  were  pensioned  and 
8,051  withdrew  from  service  or  ceased  to  contribute,  all  between 
June  30th,  1917,  and  June  30th,  1921,  leaving  16,014  teachers  still 
in  service  and  contributing  on  June  30th,  1921. 

"The  date  of  birth  was  unknown  in  the  case  of  229  persons  who 
were  in  service  on  June  30th,  1917,  and  in  the  case  of  617  persons 
who  entered  or  re-entered  service  during  the  period.  Of  these  846 
persons  whose  age  was  unknown,  10  died  in  service,  540  withdrew 
from  service,  and  296  were  still  in  service  on  June  30th,  1921.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  age  distribution  of  these  846  persons  would 
agree  with  the  age  distribution  of  the  23,716  persons  whose  ages 
were  known,  and  they  were  so  distributed  in  each  group. 

''It  was  also  found  in  the  case  of  twenty-six  pensioners  that  the 
date  of  birth  as  entered  in  the  department  records  was  later  than 
the  date  of  birth  as  sworn  to  on  the  application  for  pension.  In 
four  of  these  cases  the  difference  was  more  than  ten  years,  in  the 
others  it  was  less  than  ten  years,  but,  if  such  an  understatement  of 
age  is  as  common  as  the  revealed  facts  would  indicate,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  revise  our  valuations  adversely  and  make  allowance 
for  this  practice. 

"The  Experience  Table  indicates  that  many  teachers  who  began 
to  contribute  to  the  fund  after  June  30th,  1917,  were  really  not  new 
entrants,  but  were  resuming  teaching  after  an  interval  of  absence 
from  the  work,  also  that  many  teachers  who  withdrew  from  teaching 
during  the  interval  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  permanently  leaving 
the  profession.  An  attempt  was  made  to  allow  for  these  facts  in 
the  valuations. 

"It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  four  years  is  a  short  time 
from  which  to  draw  very  accurate  conclusions  regarding  the  rates 
of  withdrawal,  of  death  and  of  retirement  on  pension. 

"As  time  goes  on,  and  the  experience  increases,  all  these  factors 
can  be  determined  with  greater  and  greater  accuracy,  so  that  each 
subsequent  valuation  will  leave  less  rooms  for  doubt." 

Thus  the  fund  began  in  April,  1917,  with  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $3,000,000  which  in  July,  1921,  had  decreased  to  less  than 
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$2,000,000;  therefore  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  $1,200,00  in 
the  four  and  one-quarter  years  during  which  the  fund  has  been  in 
existence.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  fund  were  continued  on  the  same 
terms  as  in  the  past,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years  before 
the  deficit  would  be  entirely  wiped  out  and  the  full  benefits  provided 
in  the  Act  could  be  granted.  But  the  Commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  postponing  the  day  when  there 
would  be  no  deficit,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  should  be  brought 
into  operation  as  speedily  as  possible.  As  the  first  extension  of 
benefits  mentioned  in  the  Act  is  the  return  of  contributions  of 
teachers  who  withdraw  after  having  given  five  years  of  their  service, 
this  clause  should  receive  first  attention.  The  Actuary  assures  us 
that,  at  this  stage,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  repay  these 
contributions  in  full,  but  that  half  the  contributions  of  those  who 
retired  from  the  profession  after  April  1st,  1917,  having  taught  five 
years  or  longer,  could  be  returned  immediately  without  impairing 
the  solvency  of  the  fund.  Such  repayment  must  of  course  defer 
the  date  when  the  fund  would  be  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  con- 
dition, but  the  Commission  has  decided  that  these  repayments  are 
justifiable. 

The  actuary  also  reports  that  if  no  returns  of  contributions  were 
made  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  the  pensions.  But  while  the 
Commission  recognizes  that  present  pensions  are  small,  yet  it  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  those  now  pensioned  and  those  who  will  be 
pensioned  in  the  near  future,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  deficit 
that  appears  in  the  financial  report  due  to  the  small  total  payment 
hitherto  made  on  their  behalf,  both  by  their  own  contributions 
and  by  those  of  the  Government.  Teachers  who  have  been 
contributing  for  at  least  five  years,  but  who  do  not  expect  to  con- 
tinue very  long  in  the  service  should  have  returned  to  them  as 
large  a  sum  as  the  fund  can  sustain. 

While  it  would  appear  that  the  older  teachers  are  being  pensioned 
at  the  expense  of  the  younger  ones,  it  should  be  understood  that  it 
is  expected  that  the  contributions  of  the  Government  will  in  time 
bear  this  entire  burden,  rather  than  the  younger  teachers,  and  that 
the  younger  teachers  on  withdrawal  after  five  years  will  then 
receive  what  they  have  contributed.  But  a  warning  must  be 
issued  in  this  connection.  Those  who  drop  out  of  teaching  and 
decide  to  withdraw  any  portion  of  their  contributions  must  realize 
that  they  cannot  re-enter  the  profession,  resume  their  contributions 
and  count  all  their  past  years  of  service  as  if  they  had  not  with- 
drawn anything  from  the  fund.  If  half  the  contributions  are 
withdrawn,  only  half  the  previous  years  in  which  contributions 
were  made  could  be  allowed  when  re-entrants  claim  their  pension. 
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For  that  reason  the  Commission  would  recommend  that  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  who  withdraw  from  the  profession  should  leave 
their  contributions  with  the  fund  and  thus  receive  credit  for  past 
service.  To  teachers  adopting  this  course,  the  Commission  have 
decided  to  allow  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  portion  of 
the  contributions  made  by  such  teachers  which  they  were  entitled  to 
withdraw  from  the  fund.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  those  who 
withdraw,  re-enter  the  profession  later  in  life,  and  unless  previous 
service  could  be  counted,  would  be  entitled  to  a  very  inadequate 
pension  indeed. 

On  the  whole  the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  the  fund  has  made 
substantial  progress  during  the  short  period  of  its  existence.  The 
increased  rate  of  interest  that  has  prevailed  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  the  benefit  from  which  will  still  continue  for  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  years,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  fund 
shows  a  rather  better  result  than  was  anticipated,  but  the  Commis- 
sion wishes  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  realization 
that  a  continuance  of  the  policy  of  regular  payment  and  careful 
investment  of  contributions,  both  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  fund.  Should 
either  source  of  revenue  be  substantially  diminished  the  insolvency 
of  the  fund  would  probably  ensue.  The  danger  to  the  fund  can 
be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  present  educational  situation 
with  respect  to  school  buildings.  There  was  a  tendency  during  the 
war  for  many  cities  on  this  continent  and  in  Europe  to  postpone  the 
building  of  schools,  with  the  result  that  school  boards  have  been 
unable  to  accommodate  the  children  applying  for  admission,  and 
cannot  now  meet  the  situation  without  imposing  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  taxpayers.  Had  the  building  programme  not  been  interrupted, 
each  year  and  generation  would  have  borne  its  fair  share  without 
throwing  on  the  future  what  the  past  should  have  carried.  If  any 
party  contributing  to  this  fund  should  default  for  even  one  year 
the  future  would  have  to  bear  more  than  its  share,  or  the  fund 
would  cease  to  be  able  to  fulfil  its  obligations. 

Toronto,  March  1st,  1922. 

Note: — The  members  of  the  Commission  are:  (1)  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun  (chair- 
man), J.  R.  Humphreys,  Prof.  M.  A.  Mackenzie;  (2)  elected  by  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association:  Principal  R.  A.  Gray  and  Dr. 
J.  H.  Putnam." 

The  progress  of  the  fund  for  the  past  year  continues  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  revenue  from  the  teachers  for  the  year  ending 
October  31st,  1922,  was  a  little  more  than  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  a  like  sum  was  paid  by  the  Province. 
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The  disbursements  were:  Annuities  to  contributors  who  gave 
at  least  forty  years'  service,  about  $56,000;  annuities  to  con- 
tributors who  gave  from  thirty  to  forty  years'  service,  and  who  asked 
for  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  their  final  pensions,  about  $11,000; 
annuities  to  teachers  incapacitated  after  fifteen  years'  service,  about 
$55,000;  refunds  to  the  estates  of  teachers  who  died  in  service,  about 
$4,000;  repayments  to  teachers  who  withdrew  half  their  contribu- 
tions on  leaving  the  profession,  about  $8,500;  expense,  office,  print- 
ing, medical  fees,  actuarial  (much  greater  this  year  on  account  of  the 
actuarial  investigation  of  the  fund),  etc.,  about  $13,000,  part  of 
which  was  defrayed  by  a  special  grant  made  each  each  year  by  the 
Legislature.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  amounts  to  about 
$147,000. 

The  sum  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  is  a  little  more  than  four 
million  dollars,  which  is  invested  by  the  Commissioners  chiefly  in 
Province  of  Ontario  bonds  together  with  some  Dominion  of  Canada 
Victory  Bonds.  Whenever  a  sufficient  amount  accumulates  in 
the  bank,  additional  bonds  are  purchased,  so  that  the  highest 
possible  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  consistent  with  absolute 
safety. 

The  number  of  teachers  superannuated  during  the  year  ending 
October  31st,  1922,  was  seventy-two,  and  the  total  number  since 
the  fund  began  has  been  367. 

We  feel  confident  that  an  actuarial  investigation,  if  made  at  the 
present  time,  would  show  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  deficit  of 
$1,792,000  shown  in  June,  1921. 

A  few  teachers  who  have  left  the  profession  have  exercised  their 
privilege  of  withdrawing  half  their  contributions  from  the  fund. 
A  large  number  have  not  done  so;  some  may  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  change  in  the  Act,  permitting  them  to  withdraw  half  their 
contributions,  while  others  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  leave  in  the  fund  what  they  are  entitled  to  withdraw  and 
receive  4  per  cent,  compound  interest  on  it,  so  that  should  they  in 
future  return  to  the  profession,  they  would  be  entitled  to  count  past 
service  in  calculating  their  pensions.  The  sums  left  in  the  fund  by 
these  contributors  amount  to  more  than  $150,000,  which  sum, 
belonging  as  it  does,  to  special  contributors,  must  be  deducted  from 
the  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  fund  available  for  pensions. 

While  the  sum  accumulated  in  the  fund  seems  very  large,  it  has 
not  yet  reached  the  proportions  that  will  eventually  be  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  payment  promised  to  every  contributor  by  the 
Act  will  be  made.  The  present  years  are  the  fat  years;  in  thirty  or 
forty  years  will  come  the  lean  years,  when  the  storehouse  will  be 
utilized  to  meet  the  many  demands  that  will  then  be  made  upon  it. 
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In  a  recent  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Superannuation 
Fund  their  actuary  traced  the  progress  of  the  annuities  payable 
to  the  6,266  teachers  at  present  on  their  roll,  and  he  estimated 
that,  making  due  allowance  for  deaths  and  withdrawals,  $59,000,000 
would  be  paid  out  to  annuitants  before  the  year  2000  was  reached, 
no  account  whatever  being  taken  of  the  new  entrants,  but  merely 
of  the  6,266  at  present  in  the  fund.  This  illustration  will  show 
that  the  money  required  in  the  Ontario  Teachers'  and  Inspectors' 
Superannuation  Fund,  which  has  nearly  three  times  as  many 
members  as  the  Wisconsin  fund,  will  be  very  large  indeed. 

Information  of  various  kinds  concerning  the  fund  is  being 
prepared.  A  revised  edition  of  the  Act  embodying  the  changes 
made  by  the  Legislature  since  April,  1917,  will  soon  be  ready.  A 
prefatory  note,  among  other  things,  will  give  a  brief  historical 
outline  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  teachers,  since  the  Ryerson  Fund 
was  closed  to  new  contributors  in  1885,  to  have  provision  made 
for  superannuation.  A  commentary  will  also  be  supplied  after 
the  various  clauses,  elucidating  those  parts  of  the  Act  that  may 
require  explanation. 

Tables  also  have  been  prepared  showing  the  actuarial  equivalent 
that  may  be  expected  when  a  teacher  retires  in  good  health  after 
thirty  or  more  years  up  to  forty  years  of  service.  It  will  show 
pensions  for  a  great  variety  of  average  salaries,  for  different  ages  on 
retiring,  and  for  various  periods  of  service  since  the  inception  of  the 
fund.  In  cases  that  lie  between  those  calculated  in  the  tables,  an 
approximate  estimate  can  be  made  by  anyone  who  is  desirous  of 
learning  what  he  might  expect  should  he  retire  before  completing 
the  full  period  of  service.  It  is  hoped  that  these  tables  will  be  kept 
for  reference  by  the  inspectors,  and  in  the  larger  public,  separate  and 
high  schools.  They  will  fill  a  long-felt  want  and  will  enable  teachers 
who  have  hesitated  to  ask  the  Commissioners  to  supply  such 
information,  to  make  estimates  for  themselves.  Your  Commission- 
ers have  endeavoured  to  answer  promptly  all  inquiries  made  about 
the  fund,  or  about  the  probable  pension  to  be  expected,  but  the 
publication  of  these  tables  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  correspon- 
dence on  such  questions,  and  provide  at  once  the  information 
desired  by.  teachers  who  are  considering  whether  or  not  they 
should  apply  for  superannuation. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  changes  have  been 
made  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Act,  providing  that  when  a  teacher 
dies  in  active  service,  his  estate  will  receive  all  his  contributions 
with  compound  interest  at  5  per  cent.  Previously  no  interest  had 
been  allowed.     Another  change  permits  teachers  engaged  in  advanc- 
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ing  the  interests  of  education,  but  not  in  teaching,  such  as  an  officer 
of  a  teachers'  federation,  to  remain  a  contributor  to  the  fund,  and 
ultimately  share  in  its  benefits.  Each  of  such  teachers  must  secure 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Education  before  continued  on  the 
fund. 

Canadian  exchange  teachers  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister 
may  continue  to  contribute  when  serving  outside  the  Province,  and 
exchange  teachers  from  other  countries  will  be  exempt  from  con- 
tributing to  the  Ontario  fund. 

From  time  to  time  pension  funds  are  being  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  the  latest  of  these  being  "The  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Other  Officers'  Superannuation  Fund,"  which  came 
into  operation  throughout  England  in  1922.  The  personnel 
of  the  contributors  to  this  fund  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Civil  Service 
in  Canada.  As  its  provisions  resemble  in  many  respects  those  of 
the  Ontario  Teachers'  and  Inspectors'  Superannutation  Fund,  it  is 
worth  while  mentioning  its  chief  features.  Like  the  Ontario  fund 
it  is  compulsory;  the  pensions  promised  are  one-sixtieth  qf  the 
average  salary  for  the  last  years  of  service  (the  last  five  years,  not 
ten  as  in  the  Ontario  fund)  up  to  forty  years  of  service ;  superannua- 
tion may  also  be  granted  at  sixty-five  years  of  age,  but  not  before 
sixty;  years  of  service  prior  to  1922  will  count  as  half  years,  years  of 
contribution  count  as  full  years;  return  of  contributions,  without 
interest,  is  made  at  death  in  the  service;  on  withdrawal,  contributions 
are  returned  in  certain  cases  only.  Unlike  the  Ontario  fund,  the 
rate  of  contribution  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  salary  (the  Ontario 
contribution  is  5  per  cent.),  for  all  contributors,  which  is  equally 
divided  between  the  employees  and  the  employing  authorities. 

The  English  Act  requires  that  a  competent  actuary  be  employed 
who  must  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  or  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries, 
and  whose  actuarial  estimate  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  authorities. 

Recognizing  that  some  of  the  pensions  granted  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  scheme  must  necessarily  be  small,  the  Act  provides 
that  loca  authorities  may  supplement  a  pension,  but  that  they 
themselves  must  furnish  the  money  for  this  purpose,  and  that  it 
must  not  come  out  of  the  superannuation  fund. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  this  Ontario  Educational 
Association  to  know  that  the  main  provisions  of  the'  Ontario  fund 
have  commended  themselves  to  the  British  Government  when  they 
were  establishing  new  pension  funds  in  England. 
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Should  there  be  any  who  think  that  the  benefits  in  the  Ontario 
scheme  could  be  materially  increased  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  contributions,  it  would  be  well  for  such  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  Local  Government  and  Other  Officers' 
Superannuation  Act  of  1922,  adopted  in  England. 

R.  A.  Gray, 
March,  1923.  J.  H.  Putman. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SECTION 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

MANAGING  A  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Miss  Edna  J.  Johnston,  Principal,  Continuation  and 
Public  Schools,  Beachburg. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Teachers, — Everywhere  where  those  who 
teach,  or  those  who  are  interested  in  teaching  meet,  one  hears 
much  concerning  the  various  phases  of  school  management;  but 
did  you  ever  notice  how  little  is  said  about  the  management  of  the 
section  by  the  teacher.  What  do  you  see  in  the  section  folk? 
How  does  it  affect  you?  What  do  the  section  folk  see  in  you? 
What  is  the  result?  Do  they  see  that  you  are  a  leader  and  a 
manager  when  outside  of  the  school  walls?  Now,  by  section  man- 
agement, I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is  to  take  a  "nosey" 
interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  ratepayers.  That  would 
prove  disastrous.  I  mean  that  the  teacher  must  so  influence  and 
so  manage  the  people  in  the  section,  as  to  bring  them  all  or  a  great 
majority  of  them  into  right  relationship  with  the  school — to 
awaken  in  them  a  harmonious  interest  and  helpfulness  in  all  activ- 
ities of  school  life — in  short,  to  act  so  that  the  section  and  the 
school  will  pull  well  in  double  harness  without  any  crowding  or 
kicking.     The  successful  teacher  must  manage  his  section. 

Now,  how  best  to  manage  the  section  people?  I  hear  someone 
say,  "That  is  easy — men  and  women  are  but  boys  and  girls  grown 
large."  That  is  true,  but  there  is  more.  Boys  and  girls  are  com- 
paratively unlearned ;  men  and  women  are  in  a  more  or  less  learned 
state — full  of  their  own  ideas  and  conceits,  be  they  right  or  wrong, 
good  or  bad.  It  is  easy  enough  to  teach  if  one  has  the  teaching 
art  and  the  desire  to  apply  it;  it  is  a  vastly  different  and  harder 
task  to  unteach — to  influence  and  to  manage  those  who  are  already 
in  a  taught  condition.  So  how  influence  and  manage  the  people  ? 
Assuming  that  the  teacher  teaches  well  in  class,  for  this  goes  a  long 
way  towards  bringing  people  your  way,  first  the  teacher  must 
make  an  intimate  study  of  each  adult  in  the  section.  This  seems 
a  huge  task  and  it  is,  yet  not  without  a  fascination  for  the  real 
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teacher.  The  "suit  case"  teacher  who  arrives  in  the  section  at 
8.45  Monday  morning,  and  leaves  for  home  at  4.05  Friday  night, 
will  have  no  opportunity  for  managing  the  section.  Nor  will  the 
teacher  who  stays  in  a  section  but  a  year  and  then  moves  on,  be 
able  to  make  anything  like  a  successful  treatment.  It  is  the 
teacher  who  comes  to  live  in  the  district  who  is  able  to  establish  a 
right  relationship  between  the  school  and  the  ratepayers.  You 
know  people,  only,  when  you  live  with  them. 

So,  live  among  your  people  and  meet  them.  You  cannot  do 
this  if  you  confine  yourself  at  home,  even  to  study  one  of  the 
various  splendid  extramural  courses  offered.  Goethe  says,  "talent 
develops  itself  in  solitude,  character  in  the  stream  of  life."  And 
I  feel  with  Mr.  Bryson,  that  in  the  seventeen  hours  outside  of 
school  walls  one  can  get  time  for  meeting  people  and  for  improving 
oneself  by  home  study  as  well.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  teacher 
to  become  a  gad-about  either.  Gad-abouts  are  not  popular  even 
with  their  own  sort.     There  is  rivalry  even  in  gadding. 

Go  to  church,  even  if  that  performance  seems  old  fashioned  to 
you.  Enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  pastor,  or  priest.  He  may  be 
able  to  do  much  in  making  it  easier  for  you  to  understand  the 
people.  Clergymen  make  an  -intimate  study  of  individuals,  and 
conditions  in  their  parishes,  and  I  find  that  they  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  pass  on  useful  information.  At  church,  you  will 
meet  many  people.  Take  such  a  part  in  church  work  as  will 
satisfy  your  conscience  and  not  injure  your  health.  It  seems  to 
me  that  sometimes  teachers  forget  that  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest. 
I  knew  of  one  who  attended  church  three  times  each  Sunday  and 
taught  a  Sunday  school  class  besides.  A  teacher  taking  a  class  in 
Sunday  school  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  wash  lady  doing  a  wash 
on  the  Sabbath.  I  told  one  lady  I  was  going  to  make  the  state- 
ment I  have  just  made.  She  said:  "For  pity's  sakes!  Don't  say 
that  in  Toronto.  I'm  sure  half  the  city  teachers  teach  Sunday 
school  and  they  are  the  best  Sunday  school  teachers  in  the  city." 
I  pass  on  the  compliment.  But  as  Samantha  Allen  says:  Be 
"mejum,"  even  in  church  work. 

Then  go  out  to  play.  One  should  never  get  too  old  to  play.  I 
intend  to  meet  those  interested  in  wholesome  sport  on  the  tennis 
court  or  skating  rink.  Be  a  "good  sport"  and  in  so-doing  gain 
health  for  yourself,  and  a  chance  to  study  and  to  "manage"  the 
sport-loving  ratepayers. 

Make  an  effort  to  meet  those  who  keep  to  their  own  homes  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Some,  in  rural  parts,  especially,  will 
ask  you  to  visit  them.  Do  so,  but  do  not  tire  yourself  out  at  these. 
One  teacher  did  so  much  of  this  visiting  that  she  slept  in  her  own 
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bed  only  once  in  three  weeks.  The  last  night  out  cured  her.  She 
was  placed  in  a  shivering  back  parlour,  on  a  couch  bed,  six  ancestors, 
each  with  a  different  expression,  gazing  down  on  her  from  out  six- 
inch  gilt  frames.     Be  fair  to  yourself. 

Call  at  those  homes,  also,  where  you  are  not  asked  to  go,  if  there 
are  children  in  your  school  from  those  homes.  The  child  being  in 
class  will  be  reason  enough  for  your  calling.  One  must  know  the 
home  of  folk,  and  understand  the  home  conditions  to  be  successful 
in  class.  To  illustrate,  will  you  pardon  me  if  I  tell  about  a  couple 
of  cases  within  my  own  experience?  In  one  urban  school  in  which 
I  taught,  the  teacher  with  the  Third  Book  classes  was  very  thorough 
and  painstaking  within  walls,  but  made  no  effort  to  meet,  to  study 
and  manage  the  parents  of  her  pupils.  She  taught,  the  section 
paid,  and  there  she  thought  all  should  end.  One  day  a  hurried 
knock  sounded  at  my  door.  Would  Miss  Johnston  come  up 
quickly?  Tommy  B.  was  fighting  Miss  Z.  By  the  time  I  reached 
her  room,  she  had  mastered  Tommy  and  had  worried  him  to  a 
sitting  posture.  She  was  holding  his  hands  fast  and  keeping  far 
enough  away  from  his  teeth.  I  asked  her  to  release  him,  but  she 
warned  me  of  his  viciousness  and  held  him  fast.  Finally  I  per- 
suaded her  to  let  him  up  and  took  him  to  my  room.  Upon  ques- 
tioning him,  I  found  that  I  would  have  acted  much  the  same  as 
he  had  done,  had  I  been  in  his  place.  Miss  Z.  had  demanded  that 
each  pupil  should  bring  a  ruler  in  the  afternoon.  Tommy  had 
no  ruler — he  had  no  money — his  mother  had  none — they  had  no 
credit — his  father  was  overseas — he  wished  to  stay  at  home —  his 
mother  was  going  to  cane  him — he  had  come  to  school  without 
the  ruler.  Miss  Z.  was  going  to  thrash  him.  He  had  put  up  a 
fight  and  had  scratched  Miss  Z.  wickedly. 

Good  folk,  often  the  pupil  who  plays  truant  is  not  much  to 
blame.  One  must  place  the  blame  where  it  belongs,  on  the  school, 
on  the  home,  on  society.  I  questioned  this  boy  a  little.  He  stood 
there  before  me  an  emaciated  little  figure  in  old  duck  trousers  and 
smock,  large  tears  streaming  down  his  tallowy  cheeks.  He  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  but  molasses  and  bread  for  six  weeks.  Think 
of  it.  How  could  that  child  learn?  How  could  he  obey?  How 
could  he  take  the  whipping?  Put  yourself  in  his  place  and  lay 
the  blame  where  it  belongs.  The  teacher  had  not  made  a  study 
of  the  home.  The  home  and  school  were  not  acting  harmoniously 
— so  Tommy  suffered — and  so  did  the  teacher. 

Another  illustration.  Not  long  ago  I  had  a  boy  in  my  class  who 
found  Latin  difficult  to  master,  chiefly  because,  I  think,  he  was 
using  too  much  of  his  energy  in  fighting  the  cigarette  habit.  One 
day  I  had  him  at  the  board.     He  did  poor  work.     I  said,  "We'll 
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try  that  again  Wednesday."  He  flew  into  a  passion,  reddened 
like  a  turkey-cock  and  gobbled,  "I'll  drop  the  subject."  I  let  him 
gobble  on — he  took  his  seat.  I  said  not  a  single  word,  and  kept 
sweet.  His  mother  lives  near  me — I've  met  her.  I  know  her 
disposition.  He  is  like  her.  I  knew  that  in  ten  minutes  he  would 
be  around  apologizing  and  feeling  more  remorse  than  I  could  have 
produced  by  an  hour's  harangue.  Meet  the  section  folk — it  will 
sharpen  you  and  prepare  you  for  managing  them  and  their  children. 

Now  having  met  the  people,  catch  them — even  with  guile.  This 
getting  folk  depends  more  upon  the  soul  qualities  than  on  the 
mental  ability  of  the  teacher — upon  warm  heart  rather  than  upon 
cold  intellect.  Some  brilliant  teachers  fail  in  the  section  chiefly 
because  they  scintillate  so.  Others  less  sparkling  succeed.  So  the 
teacher  who  would  successfully  manage  a  section,  must  be,  above 
all,  charitable.  He  must  have  faith  in  himself  and  faith  in  others, 
hope  for  himself  and  hope  for  others;  but  more  than  this,  he  must 
have  charity.  Love  is  not  blind.  Love  has  the  keenest  eyes, 
eyes  which  see  past  the  prejudices,  the  hatred,  the  superstition, 
the  ignorance,  the  wrong  ideas  and  mistaken  ideals  in  the  individual, 
to  the  good  hidden  somewhere.  The  best  of  us  are  but  mixtures 
of  good  and  bad.  The  uncharitable  eye  sees  only  the  evil;  the 
charitable  eye  sees  the  evil,  but  rests  on  the  virtues. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  read  an  address  by  Drummond  which 
dealt  with  the  elements  which  go  together  to  make  Charity.  These 
elements,  I  found,  were  such  as  were  necessary  in  the  teacher  who 
would  win  his  section.  I  memorized  part  of  that  address,  and  for 
a  piece  now,  I  may  quote  rather  freely  from  it. 

First  the  charitable  one  must  be  patient.  Charity  suffereth 
long.  One  must  learn  to  labour — yet  to  wait  as  well.  It  is  here 
that  many  rural  teachers  fail,  they  work  for  a  short  time,  but  they 
do  not  wait  long  enough  to  see  results,  but  pass  on  to  another 
section.  We  must  allow  for-  seed-time,  a  long  growth  period  and 
then  harvest.  There  are  persons  in  every  section  who  would  try 
the  patience  of  Job — with  their  cock-sure  attitude  and  criticisms — 
in  short,  with  their  nonsence.  With  these,  the  successful  section 
manager  must  possess  his  soul  in  patience.  Their  attitude,  no 
doubt,  pleases  them  and  hurts  you  very  little,  if  you  can  but  be 
patient.  Argue  little  with  the  cross  parent  who  would  differ  with 
you.  Refer  him  to  the  school  board.  Argue  not  at  all,  if  you 
can  keep  from  doing  so.  Patience  will  win  the  day.  Once  a 
primary  teacher  had  some  trouble  with  a  small  urchin,  Abie,  by 
name.  She  told  me  about  the  difference  when  walking  home  at 
noon.  Before  we  had  finished  lunch,  his  mother,  a  large,  strap- 
ping, Irish  woman,  came  to  the  house  and  took  the  teacher  to  task. 
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I  kept  out  of  the  sitting  room  as  long  as  I  could,  but  remembering 
the  sizes  of  each — the  teacher  did  not  weigh  a  hundred-weight — 
I  went  in  when  the  noise  was  at  the  highest.  Neither  regarded  me 
— they  were  too  busy — so  I  sat  down  on  the  piano  stool.  Finally, 
the  argument  on  both  sides  became  so  absurd,  that  I  laughed 
aloud.  The  woman  turned  to  me  and  asked:  "Is  that  the  way 
you  feel  about  it?  What  do  you  know  about  the  matter?"  I  told 
her.  She  turned  to  the  boy  whom  she  had  trailed  with  her  and 
growled:  "Is  that  the  way  it  wuz?  Abraham,  i"  you  give  either 
of  thim  two  pore  girls  any  more  trubble,  I'll  break  every  bone  in 
yer  body."  Don't  argue.  Patience  and  the  sense  of  humour  will 
often  save  the  day 

Be  kind.  Do  the  kind  deed  no  matter  how  small.  Do  anyone 
a  good  turn.  Kindness  acts  instantaneously — it  is  remembered, 
and  moreover,  abundantly  pays  itself  back.  You  know  how  your 
heart  warms  to  the  man  who  gives  you  his  seat  in  a  College  Street 
car  at  7.45  these  evenings.  There  is  no  need  to  illustrate  what  a 
kind  deed  is.  We  all  know  a  kindness  when  it  comes  our  way — 
we  do  not  all  pass  one  on.  Be  a  do-as-you-would-be-done-by  and 
you'll  do  the  kind  thing.  Then  one  may  be  kind  in  speaking  out 
in  defence  of  the  weak  or  innocent,  or  in  holding  one's  tongue,  in 
respect  for  the  guilty.  In  the  best  communities  the  best  teachers 
will  hear  the  worst  gossip.  Before  repeating  anything  told  to  you, 
it  is  well  to  ask  three  questions:  (1)  Will  telling  this  story  do  me 
any  real  good?  (2)  Will  this  story  benefit  the  one  to  whom  I  am 
telling  it?  (3)  Will  it  help  in  any  way  the  party  about  whom  I 
am  telling?  If  any  one  of  the  three  parties  are  really  benefited, 
and  no  one  injured,  tell  the  story.  If  no  one  is  the  better  for  its 
being  repeated,  keep  your  mouth  tight  shut.  And  often  it  is  kind 
not  to  listen  to  stories,  if  you  can  avoid  doing  so.  "The  dog  who 
brings  a  bone,  will  carry  a  bone  away."  Above  all,  say  no  unkind 
thing  about  any  of  your  pupils  to  the  people  in  the  section.  Some 
"nosey"  folk  ask  questions,  which  are  none  of  their  business,  about 
pupils.  Answer  them  by  dwelling  upon  some  of  that  pupil's 
good  points.  He  will  have  some;  make  much  of  these.  Be  kind 
in  a  practical  way.  Gather  some  clothes  for  the  girls  whose  wraps 
are  too  thin  for  the  January  blast.  Get  a  little  fellow,  out  at  the 
toes,  a  pair  of  boots.  "I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once — 
any  good  thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show,  to  any  human  being,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me  not 
defer  nor  neglect  it  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 

Then  do  not  forget  to  be  generous.  Be  generous  with  your 
time.  Visit  the  old  folks.  They  are  so  neglected  now-a-days,  and 
they  appreciate  a  little  attention  so.  I  have  never  spent  a  spell 
with  an  old  grandmother  or  an  old  grandfather  yet,  but  what  both 
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of  us  were  the  richer  for  it.  Be  generous  with  your  talents.  I 
am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the  ways  one  may  use  his  talents  in 
managing  a  community.  Last  year  Miss  Bowman,  of  Ridgeville, 
covered  this  so  aptly  in  her  address,  "The  Teacher  and  Rural  Life," 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  speak  here.  And  whether 
the  section  be  rural  or  urban,  your  talents  may  be  very  well  used 
in  catching  and  in  managing  folk.  I  know  of  a  young  man  who 
was  welcomed  into  a  certain  University  because  he  had  a  talent 
for  cute  play  in  rugby.  Talents  tactfully  used  are  folk-fascinators. 
Be  generous  with  your  means.  Subscribe  as  freely  as  you  can  to 
charitable  organizations.  By  so-doing,  you  will  make  some  folk 
warm  to  you.  And  when  Mrs.  Jones'  little  Tommy  visits  you  in 
the  Fall  with  a  cure-all  salve,  and  in  the  spring  with  pills  or  seed, 
buy  from  him,  even  if  you  can  think  of  no  use  for  his  merchandise. 
But  right  here,  I  feel  that  there  should  be — if  there  is  not — some 
legislation  to  prevent  that  same  practise  of  children  running  from 
door  to  door  with  useless  trash. 

Above  all,  let  us  be  generous  of  spirit — large  enough,  rich  enough, 
generous  enough,  not  to  envy.  There  will  be  teachers  in  the 
municipality  whether  urban  or  rural,  who  will  be  doing  just  as 
good,  if  not  better,  work  than  you.  Do  not  envy  them.  Envy, 
like  murder,  will  out.  Let  us  not  speak  disparagingly  of  any  pre- 
decessor, to  any  person  in  the  community.  No  matter  how  nasty 
a  teacher  is,  he  or  she  has  friends,  friends  who  will  become  your 
enemies  if  you  speak  slightingly  of  him  or  her. 

Courtesy  is  also  one  of  the  elements  of  charity.  Charity  does 
not  behave  itself  unseemly.  Courtesy  has  been  defined  as  love  in 
little  things.  The  charitable  teacher  cannot  but  be  courteous  to 
everyone,  the  aged,  the  unfortunate,  the  mentally  or  physically 
unfit.  A  pleasant,  courteous  bearing  towards  all,  irrespective  of 
wealth  or  rank,  does  much  towards  successful  section  managing. 

The  teacher  should  be  unselfish — that  is,  not  in  love  with  him- 
self. Few  love  those  who  love  themselves.  The  teacher  who 
resigns  in  the  middle  of  a  school  term,  forgetting  the  drawback  the 
children  will  suffer,  and  the  trouble  the  section  will  have,  and  all 
because  the  pay  is  better  somewhere  else — that  teacher  is  selfish. 
Because  a  few  act  so,  the  people  in  a  section  suspect  all.  Let  us 
get  all  the  salary  we  can,  but  the  profession  is  more  than  a  salary 
grab. 

The  next  element  of  charity  is  a  most  important  one — good 
temper.  Charity  is  not  easily  provoked.  Some  look  upon  bad 
temper  as  a  harmless  weakness.  They  use  it  as  an  excuse  for 
many  of  their  wrong  deeds  and  expect  the  world  to  forgive.  "You 
know  I  have  such  a  bad  temper."     Drummond  said,  and  rightly 
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too,  I  think,  "Bad  temper  is  the  vice  of  the  virtuous.  No  form  of 
vice,  not  worldliness,  not  greed  of  gold,  not  drunkenness  itself,  does 
more  to  unchristianize  society  than  evil  temper."  For  embittering 
life,  for  breaking  up  communities,  for  destroying  the  most  sacred 
relationships,  for  devastating  homes,  for  withering  up  men  and 
women,  for  taking  the  bloom  off  childhood — in  short,  for  sheer, 
gratuitous  misery-producing  power,  this  influence  stands  alone. 
Our  lack  of  the  other  elements  of  charity — patience,  kindness, 
generosity,  courtesy,  unselfishness — may  be  shown  by  one  flash  of 
temper.  The  teacher  must  control  his  temper  if  he  wishes  to  win 
others. 

Then  it  is  well  if  the  teacher  is  guileless — this  does  not  mean 
that  he  should  be  tactless  and  passively  simple.  One  must  be 
tactful  and  active.  Guilelessness  is  lack  of  suspicion,  and  the 
teacher  must  not  be  suspicious.  Believe  in  others,  then  they  will 
believe  in  you.  The  guileless  teacher  is  the  optimist — the  sus- 
picious one,  the  pessimist;  and  who  loves  a  pessimist?  Our  suc- 
cess in  influencing  others  is  directly  proportional  to  their  belief  of 
our  belief  in  them.  Big  people,  like  children,  cannot  act  badly  if 
they  really  feel  that  you  expect  them  to  act  wisely  and  well.  And 
with  all  let  us  be  sincere.  To  sum  up,  charity  is  a  compound  of 
elements,  elements  which  are  necessary  in  the  make-up  of  the  suc- 
cessful section-manager. 

Now  I  know  that  some  are  asking  where  a  person  so  blessed  in 
all  these  virtues  is  to  be  found.  To  be  candid,  I  cannot  tell.  The 
best  of  us  are  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  these  elements.  Still 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  anyone  from  approximating  to  perfec- 
tion. My  inspector  says,  if  teachers  would  change  "I  will  if  I 
can"  to  "I  can  if  I  will,"  machinery  in  and  out  of  school  would 
run  much  more  smoothly.  And  I'm  sure  we  are  all  familiar  with 
Coue's  formula,  "Every  day,  in  every  way,"  etc.  There  is  some 
sense,  I  believe,  in  auto-suggestion.  To  quote  from  Brooks:  "If 
we  consistently  think  of  happiness,  we  become  happy — if  we  think 
of  goodness,  we  become  good.  Whatever  thought  we  continually 
think,  provided  it  is  reasonable,  tends  to  become  an  actual  condi- 
tion of  our  life. 

And  don't  be  discouraged,  either,  if  you  cannot  manage  every- 
one in  the  section  as  you  would  like.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
failure.  The  fault  may  lie  in  yourself.  You  may  lack  qualities. 
Again,  you  may  not  have  studied  and  classified  your  ratepayers 
properly,  and  because  of  this  inaccurate  classification  you  may  be 
applying  the  wrong  treatment.  Take  a  long  time  to  diagnose 
each  case,  then  prescribe  carefully.  All  folk  I  find  fall  into  three 
classes — about  75%  may  be  influenced  by  an  appeal  to  the  finer 
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feelings.  Your  soul  qualities  rightly  used,  will  win  these.  About 
24%  by  an  appeal  to  reason.  Reason  wisely  with  such.  What 
of  the  remaining  1%?  In  this  class  is  found  the  people  who  need 
a  downright  good  threshing  to  bring  them  about.  Some  of  these 
are  sure  to  be  found  in  every  section.  This  minority  may  make 
section  management  very  difficult,  and  what  can  a  woman  do? 
If  you  are  in  harmony  with  the  rest,  maybe  a  proxy  will  act.  I've 
heard  of  such  cases.  In  any  case,  let  us  not  think  of  being  down- 
hearted or  discouraged.     Let's  sing  along  in  spite  of  the  mud. 

And  now  I'm  going  to  conclude  with  Tiny  Tim's  words:  "God 
bless  us  every  one,"  for  truly  he  or  she  who  would  manage  a  sec- 
tion in  anything  like  a  perfect  way,  needs  spiritual  blessings. 
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THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS  IN  ONTARIO. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Karr,  Director  of  Rural  School  Organization. 

In  this  democratic  age,  one  of  the  ideas  most  frequently  thrust 
upon  us  is  that  of  equality — equality  of  rights,  of  privileges,  of 
compensation,  and  of  opportunity.  As  educationists,  we  are 
prone  to  talk  about  the  necessity  of  providing  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  the  children  of  the  land,  and  quite  properly 
so.  No  one  seriously  denies  that  every  child  in  this  Province  has 
an  equal  right  with  all  the  others  to  an  education  that  will  best  fit 
him  for  the  duties  of  life,  that  will  best  fit  him  to  be  a  productive 
agent  and  a  useful  citizen,  and  therefore  that  will  best  fit  him^to 
promote  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole.  But,  as  the  schools  of 
the  Province  are  at  present  organized,  the  boys  and  girls  of  rural 
communities  have  not  an  equal  opportunity  educationally  with  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  towns  and  cities.  With  most  of  the  reasons 
for  this  you  are  already  familiar,  but  let  me  recall  some  of  them 
to  your  mind. 

(1)  The  small  attendance  at  the  great  majority  of  the  rural 
schools  in  the  Province  results  in  depriving  the  pupils  of  the  mental 
and  moral  stimulus  arising  from  the  association  of  large  numbers  of 
children  in  the  classroom  and  playground.  This  is  a  point  that 
will  need  no  further  elaboration  before  an  audience  of  teachers. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  lack  of  interest  which  characterizes 
the  class  with  only  a  few  pupils;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  all 
been  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  which  is  to  be  found  in  large 
classes  of  children  engaged  in  a  common  task.  There  were  in  the 
Province  in  1920-21,  645  rural  schools  with  an  average  of  less  than 
10;  1629  with  an  average  of  less  than  15;  2,757  with  an  average  of 
less  than  20;  and  only  2,232  with  an  average  of  20  or  over.  That 
is,  55  per  cent,  of  the  rural  schools  and  an  average  of  20  or  less  than 
20;  45  per  cent,  an  average  of  20  or  more.  These  figures  are  im- 
pressive as  indicating  what  dull  places  a  large  proportion  of  our 
rural  schools  must  be  because  of  the  small ness  of  the  numbers  of 
children  attending  them  with  the  consequent  absence  of  the 
stimulus  of  rivalry  and  competition. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  internal  organization  of  the  rural  school  is 
another  reason  for  the  inferiority  of  the  rural  pupil's  opportunity 
to  that  of  the  urban  pupil.  The  distribution  of  the  pupils  in  the 
rural  school  into  several  classes  all  taught  in  the  same  room  by  the 
one  teacher  makes  it  impossible  for  any  class  to  have  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  the  teacher's  time  during  the  school  day.     This 
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may,  however,  be  a  less  serious  handicap  than  might  appear.  The 
country  child,  unlike  the  city  child,  is  usually  held  responsible  at 
home  for  the  performance  of  certain  definite  tasks,  and  thus  de- 
velops certain  habits  and  ideals  of  industry.  These  habits  or  ideals 
may  be  carried  over  into  the  field  of  school  work,  and  if  so  the  long 
hours  that  he  is  left  to  himself  may  accomplish  quite  surprising 
educational  results.  But  if  the  country  child,  with  his  habits  and 
ideals  of  work,  is  given  also  the  advantage  of  the  urban  school 
type  of  organization  his  progress  will  be  much  more  rapid. 

(3)  The  frequency  of  the  change  of  teachers  in  the  rural  schools 
is  another  reason  why  the  rural  child  has  a  poorer  chance  than  the 
urban  child.  In  a  profession  given  over  largely  to  women,  it  is 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  continuous  desertion  of  the  school- 
room for  the  fireside.  In  addition  to  this  perfectly  legitimate 
cause  there  are  also  such  reasons  as  the  desire  to  escape  from  de- 
pressing conditions  to  others  that  are  believed  to  be  more  attractive. 
This  frequent  change  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  loss  of  time  to 
pupils  in  making  new  adjustments  every  time  a  new  teacher  takes 
charge  of  the  school. 
t  (4)  In  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils,  any  attempt 
I  to  carry  on  the  organized  games  on  the  playground  is  impossible. 
In  hundreds  of  rural  schools  in  this  Province,  there  are  not  enough 
children,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  to  get  up  a  baseball  game.  We 
all  realize  how  great  a  factor  the  playground  may  be  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  desirable  qualities  of  citizenship.  The  children 
of  a  great  many  rural  communities  are  deprived  of  a  fine  chance  of 
cultivating  these  qualities  through  the  lack  of  sufficient  playground 
opportunities. 

(5)  But  perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  absence  of  adequate 
High  School  facilities.  The  attempt  to  carry  on  a  Fifth  Form  in 
the  ordinary  rural  school  even  though  it  may  be  required  by 
Departmental  Regulation,  rhust,  in  the  face  of  so  many  other 
classes  to  be  taught,  prove  more  or  less  a  failure.  The  Continua- 
/  tion  Schools  and  High  Schools  are  inaccessible  to  thousands  of 
J  pupils  who  have  reached  the  High  School  Entrance  standard  unless 
i  their  parents  provide  for  their  transportation  or  arrange  for  their 
boarding  in  the  town  or  city.  This  is  often  impossible  for  financial 
reasons,  and  usually  undesirable  for  moral  reasons.  The  result  is 
that  children  in  rural  communities  are  often  withdrawn  from  school 
at  the  most  formative  stage  of  their  lives,  when  their  reasoning 
powers  are  just  beginning  to  develop,  and  ideals  of  conduct  are 
beginning  to  shape  their  action  and  character.  No  one  will  dispute 
the  need  of  the  farm  child  for  secondary  education.  The  successful 
and  prosperous  farmer  of  to-morrow  will  be  the  educated  farmer, 
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the  man  who  in  addition  to  a  good  general  education  has  a  special 
knowledge  of  those  physical,  chemical,  biological,  and  economic 
principles  which  underlie  the  processes  and  operations  of  the 
agricultural  industries. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  considerations  that  the  rural  pupil  has 
not  an  equal  opportunity  educationally  with  the  urban  pupil. 
The  consolidation  of  rural  schools  is  the  means  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Education  to  bring  about  this  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  an  attempt  by  the  Department  to  provide  the  rural 
pupil  with  a  graded  school  organization,  and  with  High  School 
facilities  which  at  present  he  does  not  and  cannot  enjoy.  By  the 
Consolidated  Schools  Act,  which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in 
1919,  school  sections  are  permitted  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
each  other  or  with  an  incorporated  village  for  the  consolidation  of 
their  schools.  The  method  by  which  the  decision  is  reached  to 
enter  a  consolidation  is  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors  of  each  sec- 
tion. The  vote  is  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  that  upon  all  school 
questions.  The  method  is  purely  democratic,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  voluntary  decision  of  each  section  concerned  in  the  pro- 
posed consolidation.  When  the  agreement  is  signed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sections  it  is  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  his  approval.  If  the  Minister  approves,  the  con- 
solidation becomes  established  forthwith.  A  day  is  appointed  by 
the  Minister  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  trustees,  which  is  carried 
out  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  election  of  the  municipal  council. 

The  regulations  of  the  Consolidated  Schools  require  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  the  transportation,  in  suitable  vans,  of  all  pupils 
who  live  outside  a  radius  of  one  mile  of  the  school.  The  Regula- , 
tions  also  specify  the  financial  assistance  towards  building  the 
school  and  maintaining  it  afterwards.  A  fixed  grant  of  $3,000  is 
provided  if  the  school  is  completed  and  in  operation  before  Decem- 
ber 22nd,  1923,  and  a  building  grant  varying  from  30  per  cent,  to 
45  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  up  to  a  maximum  grant  of  $9,000  may 
be  secured.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  make  a  grant  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $2,000  if  a  suitable  community  hall  and  athletic 
field  are  provided  with  the  school.  There  is  also  a  special  equip- 
ment grant  of  $1,000  maximum  to  cover  the  cost  of  piano,  projec- 
tion lantern,  and  moving  picture  machine,  as  well  as  an  initial 
equipment  grant  of  $200.  Altogether  it  is  possible  under  the 
present  Regulations  to  secure  building  and  equipment  grants  to  a 
total  of  over  $15,000.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  all  the 
Departmental  grants  made  to  Public  and  Continuation  Schools 
are  available  under  the  same  conditions.  In  addition  to  these,  a 
special  grant  of  $100  towards  the  salary  of  each  teacher  is  provided, 
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and  a  grant  varying  from  30  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent  of  the  ccst  of 
transportation  is  paid.  Altogether  the  building  and  maintenance 
grants  are  generous  to  a  degree,  and  are  sufficiently  large  to  relieve 
any  consolidated  section  with  reasonably  high  assessment  of  any 
anxiety  on  the  score  of  finance.  The  assistance  provided  by  the 
Government  is,  I  think,  considerably  more  liberal  than  that 
provided  in  any  other  Province  in  Canada,  or  in  any  State  of  the 
American  Union. 

\  There  are  already  established  in  Ontario  twenty-seven  con- 
solidated schools,  eighteen  of  which  are  at  present  in  operation, 
and  the  others  at  various  stages  of  progress  towards  establish- 
ment. Within  the  past  year  ten  schools  have  started  operating, 
and  many  other  consolidations  have  been  projected,  several  of 
which  will  probably  be  consummated.  Ontario  has  not  made  the 
rapid  progress  in  consolidation  which  has  characterized  the  Western 
Provinces  of  Canada  and  many  of  the  States  across  the  border. 
This  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  superior  type  of  the  rural  teach- 
ing staff  in  this  Province,  practically  all  of  the  teachers  having  had 
training  of  some  sort,  and  most  of  them  having  graduated  from  the 
Normal  Schools.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  Western 
Canada,  while  in  the  United  States  nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  one- 
room  rural  schools  are  untrained  and  ill-educated.  But  the  slow 
|  progress  towards  consolidation  in  Ontario  is  due  still  more  to  the 
J  traditionally  conservative  temperament  of  the  people.  We  are 
inclined  to  look  askance  at  innovations  in  any  field,  and  to  examine 
carefully  any  proposal  before  adopting  it.  However,  there  are 
unmistakable  signs  that  as  people  are  becoming  more  fully  informed 
as  to  the  advantages  of  consolidation  they  are  taking  more  kindly 
.ito  the  scheme.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  mentioning  consolidation 
I  to  the  average  farmer  usually  aroused  an  emphatic  protest.  There 
was  a  suspicion  abroad  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on  foot  to  force 
an  expensive  form  of  school  organization  upon  the  Province 
whether  the  people  wished  it  or  not.  Gradually,  however,  the 
suspicion  is  being  allayed  and  people  are  being  convinced  that 
the  sole  motive  behind  the  consolidated  school  movement  is  the 
desire  to  promote  the  best  educationl  interests  of  rural  children. 
I  am  confident  that  the  sentiment  in  favour  of  consolidated  schools 
is  gradually  increasing  in  volume  and  intensity,  and  I  venture  to 
predict  that  in  a  short  time  we  shall  make  more  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial progress  in  that  direction. 

This  favourable  sentiment  is  being  enhanced  by  several  con- 
ditions. A  large  proportion  of  the  rural  school  buildings  are  old 
and  worn  out,  and  are  no  longer  creditable  to  the  rich  and  pros- 
perous communities  in  which  they  stand.     It  is  realized  that  it 
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would  pay,  from  the  purely  financial  standpoint,  for  several  sections 
to  co-operate  in  the  building  of  a  central  school  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  all  the  pupils  rather  than  to  build  new  individual  schools. 
The  improvement  in  the  roads,  and  the  general  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile, have  given  confidence  in  the  feasibility  of  transportation. 
The  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  has  at  least  drawn  attention  i 
to  the  need  of  improved  educational  conditions  for  rural  pupils,  \ 
and  has  aroused  a  general  desire  to  bring  about  this  improvement. 
There  is,  too,  a  very  general  feeling  becoming  prevalent  that  the 
present  method  of  rural  school  organization,  established  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Ryerson  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  when  the  Province  was  young  and  conditions  of  life  were 
primitive,  is  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  present  conditions, 
especially  in  view  of  the  remarkable  advances  of  recent  years  in 
social,  economic,  and  industrial  organization.  Above  all,  the 
successful  operation  of  the  consolidated  schools  already  running 
is  a  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  scheme  which  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  public  mind. 

Two  factors  of  the  situation  almost  invariably  occasion  concern 
when  consolidation  is  under  consideration.  They  are  the  initial 
cost  and  the  feasibility  of  transporting  the  pupils.  With  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  where  there  is  a 
reasonably  large  total  assessment  the  financial  burden  is  not  great. 
After  the  departmental  building  grants  are  deducted,  the  remaining 
cost  may  be  covered  by  debentures  issued  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
retired  by  equal  annual  instalments  at  a  cost  of  a  few  mills  on  the 
dollar.  With  regard  to  the  transportation  it  may  equally  con- 
fidently be  asserted  that  the  difficulties  are  not  nearly  so  great  as 
are  feared  at  the  outset.  The  fact  that  children  are  being  regularly 
conveyed  without  serious  trouble  to  all  the  consolidated  schools, 
many  of  them  in  the  far  north  and  west  of  the  Province,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  feasibility  of  transportation  almost  anywhere  in 
Ontario.  The  transportation  system  is  proving  a  great  boon  to  the 
children  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  their  physical  comfort, 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  their  regularity  of  attendance. 

Consolidation  is  not,  of  course,  the  sole  and  universal  solution  of 
all  our  rural  school  problems.  There  are  districts  where  it  is 
impracticable  owing  to  physcial  and  topographical  conditions  and 
financial  considerations.  But  where  it  is  feasible,  it  solves  most  of 
the  more  pressing  problems  of  the  rural  school.  It  brings  together 
larger  numbers  of  children  and  secures  the  mental  and  moral 
stimulus  arising  therefrom.  It  provides  a  graded  school  system 
and  gives  to  each  child  a  larger  share  of  the  teacher's  time.  It 
gives  the  rural  child,  in  a  comfortable  and  attractive  environment, 
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an  education  that  fits  him  for  rural  life  and  maintains  his  sympathy 
with  rural  conditions.  It  provides  more  attractive  conditions 
under  which  the  teacher  may  work,  and  hence  tends  to  prolong 
his  tenure  of  office.  It  provides  a  high  school  training  without  the 
necessity  of  sending  pupils  away  from  home.  It  opens  up  pos- 
sibilities for  part-time  instruction  in  academic  and  vocational  work 
for  older  pupils.  It  enlarges  the  administrative  unit  from  the  small 
single  section  to  the  large  consolidated  section,  and  adds  greater 
importance  and  interest  to  the  office  of  trustee. 

I  look  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  the  little  one-room 
school,  which  has  served  its  day  and  generation  so  well,  will  to  a 
large  extent  disappear  along  with  other  institutions  that  have 
out-lived  their  usefulness,  and  will  be  replaced  by  commodious 
and  attractive  consolidated  schools,  in  which  the  rural  boys  and 
girls  will  have  precisely  the  same  educational  opportunities  that 
are  enjoyed  to-day  by  their  more  highly  favoured  fellows  in  the 
urban  schools  of  this  Province. 
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VISUAL  EDUCATION 
By  Constance  R.  Boulton,  Toronto. 

Since  free  public  schools  were  established,  no  factor  in  our 
National  life  is  of  such  vital  importance  as  public  school  education, 
and  upon  the  efficiency  in  the  schools  and  the  trained  intelligence 
of  the  pupils  will  depend  the  status  of  our  country  in  the  world  of 
to-morrow. 

Unrest  following  the  war  has  not  only  affected  the  industrial, 
economic  and  political  world,  but  radical  changes  which  almost 
amount  to  revolution  are  being  advocated  by  those  who  are  earnest- 
ly considering  educational  problems.  The  methods  of  teaching, 
the  materials  and  aids  to  be  used  and  the  method  of  using  them, 
are  all  being  subjected  to  searching  scrutiny. 

The  overcrowded  curriculum  is  becoming  a  matter  of  deep 
concern.  An  endless  and  perhaps  world-wide  controversy  is 
being  waged  on  what  constitutes  the  "essentials"  of  education. 
In  the  heat  of  the  argument  certain  facts  and  conditions  which 
should  be  clearly  understood  and  remembered  are  sometimes  lost 
sight  of. 

When  the  principle  of  National  schools  was  first  accepted  over 
half  a  century  ago,  "reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  "  in  their 
most  elemental  form  were  regarded  as  the  sum  total  of  necessary 
education.  In  those  days,  many  subjects  did  not  exist  which  are 
to-day  considered  as  essential  information  for  the  average  man  or 
woman,  if  they  are  to  aim  to  hold  their  place  in  spite  of  the  stern 
competition  of  modern  life. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  electricity  was  unknown  outside  of  the 
laboratory  of  the  scientists.  Engineering  was  in  its  infancy. 
Popular  science  and  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  were  yet  to  be 
discovered.  The  harnessing  and  control  of  Nature's  powers  were 
undreamed  of.  The  laws  of  God  and  Nature  were  little  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  modern  research.  Machinery  was  a  clumsy 
giant  compared  with  the  marvelous  delicacy  and  intricacy  of  the 
wizards  of  modern  steel. 

The  teacher  was  not  required  to  make  his  pupils  acquainted  with 
the  birds,  the  beasts,  the  insects,  the  minerals,  the  plants,  the 
physical  features  of  the  world.  The  public  schools  were  not 
supposed  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  music,  art,  physical 
exercises,  hygiene  and  a  host  of  subjects  that  one  after  the  other 
have  been  introduced,  in  spite  of  bitter  opposition,  as  the  needs  of 
modern  society  make  them  imperative  for  the  safety  and  better- 
ment of  the  community. 
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And  yet  with  all  this  remarkable  development  of  living  standards 
and  the  demand  that  those  standards  should  have  their  roots 
planted  in  the  school,  the  teacher  is  expected  to  cover  this  vastly 
increased  field  of  instruction  within  the  daily  school  period,  though 
the  hours  are  shorter,  the  classes  are  larger,  and  the  equipment 
and  methods  of  imparting  instruction  are  practically  the  same  as 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 

When  any  attempt  is  made  to  urge  an  especial  phase  of  education 
or  plead  the  advantages  of  any  new  medium  for  imparting  knowl- 
edge the  enthusiast  is  confronted  at  every  turn  by  the  "rule  of 
thumb,"  by  red  tape,  by  that  hopless  propensity  we  have  of 
running  in  a  rut  and  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  instead  of 
developing  our  own  initiative  and  originality.  Many  dread  the 
thought  of  readjustment.  It  may  necessitate  physical  effort 
and  mental  energy  which  would  mean  perhaps  some  anxiety  and 
trouble  in  the  working  out  of  new  plans.  We  are  discouraged 
from  launching  out  on  the  new  adventure  and  we  continue  on  the 
even  tenor  of  our  way  using  the  old  worn-out  methods  which  have 
become  utterly  inadequate  to  the  insistent  demands  of  modern 
conditions. 

One  paragraph  in  the  philosophy  of  Froebel  might  well  be  a 
daily  text  for  us  all  to  ponder. 

"The  imitators  in  a  generation  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  they  have  found  at  hand  and  live  and  do  only 
as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  can  never  bring  about  an 
enrichment  of  civilization." 

Visual  education  is  one  of  the  tools  which  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  from  many — the  great  majority  of  schools  and  just  be- 
cause of  the  enlightened  modern  conception  of  education  and  the 
multiplicity  of  subjects  visual  work  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
as  an  aid  to  the  teacher,  and  as  a  stimulating,  illuminating,  clarify- 
ing, and  corrective  aid  to  the  pupils.  All  concrete  work  is  visual 
or  at  least  closely  related  to  visual  work.  All  practical  work  is 
visual  as  opposed  to  the  academic  and  abstract  and  taken  from 
this  broad  point  of  view  some  branches  of  visual  education  are 
well  organized. 

Domestic  science,  manual  training  and  art  work  are  all  closely 
allied  to  visual  education,  the  hand  and  the  eye  working  under 
the  ordered  control  of  the  brain  in  a  well  balanced  intelligent 
harmony,  to  develop  that  creative  power  which  is  inherent  in 
every  child. 

Pictures — that  is  still  pictures  and  moving  pictures  are  the 
latest  addition  and  the  least  organized  of  all  the  aids  to  visual 
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work,  and  in  its  highest  development  the  motion  picture  must  aid 
materially  in  realizing  the  beautiful  ideals  of  Froebel  in  his  philo- 
sophy of  education. 

The  wonder  and  beauty  of  motion  pictures  leaves  the  spon- 
taneity and  imagination  of  childhood  free.  They  put  joy  and 
reality  into  his  studies.  The  fetters  of  the  academic  and  the 
abstract  with  which  we  have  bound  the  natural  spirit  of  children 
are  replaced  by  life,  motion,  closely  allied  to  the  living,  breathing 
world  about  him. 

We  are  slowly,  very  slowly,  recognizing  and  adopting  that  unity 
and  co-relation  of  all  life  as  set  forth  so  exquisitely  and  tenderly  in 
Froebel's  educational  laws.  So  strongly  was  the  great  teacher 
impressed  by  the  lack  of  a  proper  co-relation  of  the  subjects  of 
education  that  he  made  the  revealing  of  unity  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  education  the  aim  of  his  life. 

To  quote  his  own  words — "I  became  impelled  by  an  irresistible 
impulse  toward  the  setting  forth  of  unity  and  simplicity  with  all 
the  force,  both  of  my  pen  and  of  my  life  in  the  shape  of  an  educa- 
tional system.  I  felt  that  education  as  well  as  science  would  gain 
by  what  I  may  call  a  more  human  related,  affiliated,  connected 
treatment  and  consideration  of  the  subjects  of  education."  To 
quote  a  few  sentences  on  his  experiences  as  a  boy  studying  geo- 
graphy at  school: 

"In  physical  geography  we  repeated  our  talks  parrotwise, 
speaking  much  and  knowing  nothing,  for  the  teaching  on  this  sub- 
jest  had  not  the  very  least  connection  with  real  life,  nor  had  it  any 
actuality  for  us,  although  at  the  same  time  we  could  rightly  name 
our  little  specks  and  patches  of  colour  on  the  map." 

Visual  education  in  the.  form  of  slides  and  motion  pictures — but 
particularly  motion  pictures  are  to-day  illustrating  Froebel's 
ideals  of  unity,  reality  and  beauty  in  nature  and  through  nature 
with  human  life  and  the  physical  world. 

Geography  filmed  in  the  motion  picture  is  a  fairy  tale  banishing 
all  formalism  and  bringing  before  our  fascinated  gaze  the  wonders 
and   beauties   and   curosities    of    the   world   we   may    never    see. 

What  more  delightful  to  children  than  the  promise  that  after 
faithful  study  of  a  certain  lesson  on  geography,  a  film  will  be 
thrown  on  the  screen  passing  before  them  uninterruptedly  by  easy 
stages  scenes  of  the  country  they  have  been  studying.  The  life 
and  customs,  the  cities  and  buildings,  the  dress,  manners,  and 
appearance  of  the  people.  The  flora  and  fauna,  the  plant  life  and 
animal  life  peculiar  to  that  country,  with  motion  and  sometimes 
colour.  What  a  vast  contrast  to  "the  little  specks  and  patches  of 
colour  which  we  repeated  parrotwise  speaking  much  and  knowing 

8  E.A. 
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nothing."  Or  take  the  films  on  nature  study — that  nature  which 
Froebel  would  have  take  its  place  as  the  central  motive  from  which 
all  life  springs  and  to  which  all  life  returns,  till  in  the  school  proper 
it  becomes  that  which  reconciles  every  thing  and  unites  the  grow- 
ing curriculum  into  one  organic  whole. 

The  development  of  nature  study  films  is  remarkable  and 
beautiful  and  the  work  of  the  microscope  in  conjunction  with  the 
motion  picture  is  a  revelation  of  the  marvels  of  the  unseen  world. 

What  more  appealing  to  the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  a  child 
than  the  unfolding  of  a  butterfly  before  his  very  eyes.  The  ex- 
quisite movements  of  the  humming  bird,  the  intimate  pranks  of  the 
chipmunk. 

The  lovely  forms  of  the  snow  crystals,  the  tragic  life  struggle 
being  enacted  in  pond  and  stream. 

What  of  the  kindling  of  worldwide  sympathy  when  they  see  the 
children  of  other  lands  playing  as-  they  do,  acting  as  they  do  under 
similar  situations  in  life. 

Descriptions  of  films  could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  which 
can  supply  the  missing  link  between  the  school-room  and  life. 

Thus  to  transform  the  class-room  into  an  enchanted  castle, 
presenting  nature,  human  achievement,  the  material  and  physical 
world,  and  with  a  fairy  wand  touching  them  into  vivid  animation 
is  worthy  of  much  thought  of  definite  effort  to  secure  the  results 
which  can  be  obtained  by  thoughtful  and  systematic  organization. 

Electricity  has  made  possible  the  perfecting  of  the  stereopticon 
and  the  motion  picture  machine  and  to-day  there  is  no  possible 
excuse  why  the  still  lantern  and  the  motion  picture  lantern  should 
not  be  used  in  the  class-room  proper  as  well  as  in  the  assembly  hall. 

The  respective  merits  of  the  stereopticon  or  motion  pictures 
for  educational  work  are  still  keenly  debated  and  probably  will 
continue  because  of  individual  preference  for  the  one  form  of 
picture  or  the  other. 

In  this  connection  the  words  of  an  author  written  long-before 
the  motion  picture  was  invented  are  interesting. 

"Even  for  older  pupils  it  is  difficult  to  overdo  the  supply  of 
pictures.  We  must,  therefore,  ask  what,  the  pictures  should  be, 
how  they  should  be  used  and  where  they  can  be  obtained."  But 
he  adds,  "while  admitting  and  even  demanding  that  pictures  should 
be  shown,  we  should  perhaps  be  unwise  to  expect  that  younger 
pupils  will  take  more  than  a  limited  interest  in  them  for  the  element 
of  action  is  wholly  lacking.  Since  the  writing  of  those  words  action 
in  pictures  has  become  an  accomplished  fact  and  in  the  words  of 
one  teacher  it  seems  almost  a  backward  step  to  choose  the  still 
picture  instead  of  the  more  vivid,  more  stimulating  medium  of 
motion  picture. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  argue  that  the  slide  is 
pedagogically  more  useful  because  of  the  facility  of  talking  to  the 
picture.  This  criticism  is  more  theoretical  than  real  and  might  be 
more  convincing  if  the  teacher  really  did  talk  to  the  pictures. 
Talking  or  not  in  either  case  is  only  a  matter  of  choice  and  adjust- 
ment, to  obtain  the  best  results.  In  both  cases,  the  subject  of  the 
picture  should  be  prepared  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  With  slides 
it  is  an  interrupted  story  and  is  dependent  upon  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  teacher  or  lecturer.  With  the  motion  picture, 
valuable  results  may  be  obtained.  The  teacher  can  stimulate  and 
prepare  the  pupils  for  the  picture,  without  anticipating  the  element 
of  surprise.  Uiw  : 

He  can  awaken  their  interest,  stir  their  curiosity  and  make  them 
understand  that  after  the  showing  of  the  picture  they  must  relate 
the  points  which  impressed  them  most,  write  compositions,  on 
what  they  have  seen,  etc.  Another  valuable  method  is  to  give  the 
Dupils  research  work  to  do  in  the  libraries  on  the  subject  to  be 
shown.  A  very  interesting  story  is  thus  woven,  and  data  collected 
in  addition  to  the  story  told  by  the  picture,  for  no  picture  could 
tell  everything  on  a  given  subject. 

A  co-relation  is  thus  effected  of  several  branches  of  study.  Keen 
observation,  memory  reading,  spelling,  industry  in  research  are 
all  brought  into  play  and  study  instead  of  being  a  drudgery 
and  under  the  "rule  of  thumb,"  is  stimulating  and  in- 
teresting. The  objective  of  all  education  is  thq  development  of  the 
individual.  We  are  assured  by  statistics  that  85%  of  knowledge 
is  obtained  through  the  eye,  if  that  be  so  then  we  cannot  have  too 
much  visual  education. 

Careful  tests  have  shown  that  taking  children  of  equal  attain- 
ments and  dividing  them  into  two  groups — those  taught  orally, 
with  the  addition  of  motion  pictures  take  a  standing  25%  in 
advance  of  those  taught  orally  alone. 

"The  Scientific  American"  magazine  gives  an  account  of  the 
effects  of  oral  and  picture  teaching.  During  the  war,  American 
cadets  were  being  coached  in  the  construction  and  use  of  bombs. 
The  course  was  twenty-four  hburs  in  length.  The  Government 
sent  an  officer  to  take  a  moving  picture  of  the  course  and  thereafter 
the  students  with  the  use  of  motion  pictures  learned  the  lesson  in 
fifteen  minutes.         .  io  93U 

To  some  persons  motion  pictures  are  anathema,  because  of  the 
morbid  use  to  which  they-  have  been  put  in  theatres  and  other 
places  of  entertaiment.  But  the  motion  picture,  like  the  novel, 
can  be  utterly  debased  or  can  be  made  to  depict  the  loftiest  ideals, 
and  make  simple  and  clear  most  difficult  problems.  To  quote 
from  one,  "When  it   first  appeared   the  moving  picture  was  an 
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interesting  novelty,  in  its  advance  it  became  a  great  entertainer  of 
the  people,  to-day  it  is  the  most  powerful  indirect  influence  in  the 
world.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  power  of  the  press,  but  the 
newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation  is  a  mere  mouse  compared 
with  the  movie  mammoth  and  the  best  seller  amongst  books  is 
comparatively  smaller  still.  Yet  the  motion  picture  is  only  in 
its  infancy,  and  we  in  Canaada  have  not  begun  to  realize  the 
almost  unlimited  possibilities  of  the  screen  as  a  visual  aid  to  in- 
struction." 

Having  admitted  the  tremendous  power  for  good  or  evil  of  the 
motion  picture,  is  it  not  common  sense  to  direct  that  power  so 
that  it  will  work  for  the  greatest  good? 

One  educationist  has  defined  education  as  the  "making  of  taste," 
creating  within  us  the  power  to  enjoy  our  leisure  hours. 

A  great  truth  is  contained  in  those  words — "the  making  of  taste," 
"the  power  to  enjoy  our  leisure  hours."  With  the  now  perfect 
construction  of  the  moving  picture  machine  for  school  use  by  which 
the  element  of  safety  is  secure  and  the  mechanism  so  simple  as  to 
require  no  skill  in  its  use,  together  with  the  rapid  and  remarkable 
development  of  the  educational  film  which  is  now  practically 
unlimited,  it  is  little  short  of  tragic  that  our  children  are  still  being 
daily  deprived  of  this  tremendous  aid  in  their  advancement. 

In  the  United  States  schools  the  use  of  the  motion  picture  is 
becoming  widespread,  from  the  public  schools  up  to  the  colleges 
and  universities.  In  New  York  schools  they  have  been  con- 
tinually increasing  the  number  of  machines  during  the  past  eight 
years  and  last  year  three  hundred  more  were  installed. 

In  Sweden,  moving  pictures  are  now  a  recognized  part  of  the 
school  equipment  and  young  teachers  are  given  regular  instruction 
in  the  proper  technical  and  pedagogical  use  of  projecting  machines 
and  films.  In  certain  cases,  films  are  purchased  and  become  the 
property  of  the  schools.  Other  films  are  on  a  rental  basis.  In- 
struction by  motion  pictures  in  the  regular  curriculum,  under 
competent  teachers,  is  recognized  in  Sweden,  as  a  necessary  safe- 
guarding of  the  children's  education  and  a  means  to  correct  the 
misinformation  and  erroneous  impressions  so  often  obtained  in  the 
theatres. 

A  library  leaflet  on  the  use  of  pictures  in  education  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  in  December,  1920,  contains 
a  list  of  over  two  hundred  reference  articles  in  various  journals, 
magazines  and  educational  reports  on  the  picture  in  education  and 
the  value  of  visual  education.  The  issue  of  such  a  leaflet  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  stronghold  which  the  moving  picture  has  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States. 
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In  England,  ten  years  ago,  theatres  were  used  by  the  schools 
one  afternoon  in  the  week  to  give  the  children  educational  films. 

With  the  financial  stringency  existing  in  this  country,  the 
economy  necessary  in  municipal  expenditures  and  the  discontent 
of  the  ratepayers  at  the  present  time,  it  is  almost  useless  to  hope 
that  Boards  of  Education  will  take  any  steps  to  assist  the  schools, 
even  though  it  were  a  certainty  that  more  bodies  are  seized  of  the 
truth  of  the  power  of  the  eye. 

But  teachers,  parents  and  pupils  are  working  together  most 
successfully  to  finance  this  equipment  themselves.  Where  con- 
viction and  enthusiasm  go  hand  in  hand,  all  things  are  possible. 

One  more  quotation  from  the  pen  of  Maeterlinck  is  interesting: 
"All  man's  education,  all  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  are  really 
formed  from  pictures.  Pictures  are  much  more  powerful  than 
writing  or  speech.  Every  one  can  see  a  picture  and  interpret 
it  in  his  own  way;  it  is  as  irresistible  as  example.  The  motion  pic- 
ture is  life,  magnified  and  extending  over  a  limitless  field;  it  is  the 
accumulated  example  and  experiences  of  mankind  concentrated  in 
a  single  moment." 

For  the  sake  of  a  little  effort  and  the  collecting  of  a  few  dollars, 
let  us  not  deprive  the  children  any  longer  of  joy  which  is  their 
rightful  heritage  in  work  as  well  as  in  play. 

Every  human  being  contains  within  himself  the  divine  Trinity, 
the  spiritual,  mental,  and  physical  life. 

The  purpose  of  the  Creator  was  a  perfectly  balanced  being.  It 
is  our  part  to  see  to  it  that  that  divine  purpose  is  not  defeated 
by  a  retarded  development  due  to  unnatural  conditions  of  life  and 
education.  To  arouse  curiosity,  to  stimulate  interest  and  free  the 
imagination  is  to  fulfil  the  highest  aim  of  education.  If  we  make 
that  fulfilment  possible,  all  else  will  follow. 
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A   WEEK  IN  WONDERLAND. 
By  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  Secretary  of  Committee. 

When  the  teachers  of  Old  Ontario  returned  from  their  week's 
trip  into  "New  Ontario"  in  1920,  it  was  declared  by  all  that  we 
could  never  have  such  a  happy,  such  a  successful  party  again. 
Nothing  had  been  left  to  be  desired,  they  said.  We  had  travelled 
for  a  week  as  one  big  family  of  agreeable  brothers  and  sisters, 
each  vieing  with  the  other  in  a  desire  to  please.  At  each  stop,  we 
had  been  welcomed  in  true  pioneer  fashion  by  charming  hosts  of 
the  North,  who  were  happy  in  their  work  and  proud  of  their  homes; 
and  we  had  been  supplied  with  good  substantial  food  and  culinary 
dainties  that  had  satisfied  the  school-boy  appetites  which  we  had 
brought  with  us. 

The  trip  had  been  so  planned,  that  each  stop  had  shown  us 
another  of  the  characteristic  features  contributing  to  the  wealth 
of  our  great  North,  thus  to  increase  our  information  and  arouse 
our  wonder  and  admiration — rich  gold,  silver  and  nickel  mines, 
down  whose  shafts  we  had  had  the  privilege  of  descending — 
limitless  tract  of  fertile  farming  land  and  the  fine  crops  through 
which  we  had  had  such  a  delightful  auto  drive — vast  areas  of 
virgin  forest  supplying  the  paper  mills  with  pulp  wood,  which, 
by  hydro  power,  were  turning  out  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  finest 
paper  every  day — towns  of  recent  founding  which  already  possessed 
imposing  blocks  and  beautiful  homes,  all  of  which  were  furnished 
with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modern  life.  No  wonder 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  matchless  memory. 

But  this  opinion  has  been  changed,  for  on  two  occasions  since 
that  time,  we  have  more  than  matched  that  happy  week.  Not 
that  our  hosts  were  more  cordial  for  that  would  be  impossible, 
nor  because  the  weather  was  more  favourable,  for  that  could 
hardly  be;  but  because  the  trip  was  planned  with  a  better  know- 
ledge of  what  could  be  seen,  and  all  the  former  features  were 
repeated  and  therefore  improved  upon,  and  another  route  was 
adopted  that  took  in  more  features  of  the  North.  Our  trip  of 
1922  was  so  superbly  perfect  that  we  wish  to  present  our  report  of 
it  under  the  title  of  "A  Week  in  Wonderland." 

From  all  parts  of  the  Province,  the  members  of  the  party  gathered 
at  the  waiting-room  of  the  Union  Station,  on  Sunday  evening, 
August  20th,  where  friends  of  many  years  met  in  happy  union, 
while  others  who  had  been  strangers  to  each  other  were  made 
acquainted — the  beginning  of  a  happy  friendship  for  at  least  one 
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happy  week.  All  had  heard  of  the  former  trips  and  all  were 
expecting  "the  time  of  their  lives" — and  they  were  destined  to  have 
it. 

When  it  was  announced  that  our  train  was  ready,  the  wraps 
and  club  bags  were  gathered  up,  and  laughing  and  chatting,  all 
made  their  way  down  to  the  train.  As  far  as  possible,  the  assign- 
ment of  the  berths  had  been  made  out  by  the  secretary,  according 
to  requests  that  had  been  sent  in.  Each  knew  the  car  to  which  he 
or  she  was  to  go,  while  each  director  had  a  plan  of  his  car,  showing 
the  assignment  of  the  berths.  Of  course,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  few  changes  had  to  be  made  so  that  special  friends  might  be 
near  to  each  other  and  thus  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip;  but 
the  general  arrangement  was  followed. 

True  to  our  training,  all  were  on  time.  Not  one  was  left  behind ; 
and  promptly  on  the  stroke  of  the  clock,  the  train  pulled  out  of  the 
Union  Station,  as  we  waved  adieu  to  the  friends  on  the  platform. 
Out  through  the  yards,  and  up  the  Don  Valley  we  steamed, 
past  the  lights  of  the  great  city  and  the  scattered  houses  of  the 
suburbs  and  then  out  into  the  quiet  country  night.  In  some  of  the 
cars  they  engaged  in  pleasant  chat,  while  in  others  they  had  a 
Sunday  evening  sing,  while  the  directors  saw  that  all  arrangmeents 
were  completed  so  as  to  be  ready  for  committee  meeting  at  ten- 
thirty,  a  procedure  which  was  followed  each  night  of  the  week. 

Then  all,  except  the  chairman  and  the  secretary,  retired  to  rest. 
These  two  sat  up  to  receive  the  members  of  the  party  who  were 
to  join  us  at  Richmond  Hill,  Beaverton  and  Washago.  Then 
the  lights  burned  low,  and  under  the  Master's  eye  and  the  watchful 
care  of  the  train  hands,  we  sank  to  rest  while  the  powerful  mogul 
engine  sped  northward,  ever  northward;  and  when  the  day  dawned, 
we  were  approaching  Sudbury,  our  first  "port  of  call";  and  on 
schedule  time,  we  pulled  into  the  station. 

Because  of  the  greater  number  of  ladies  in  the  party,  it  had 
been  arranged  that  the  gentlemen  should  rise  early  and  wash  and  dress 
first,  so  as  to  allow  the  ladies  to  have  both  toilet  rooms.  Then,  at 
7.45,  all  started  up  town  for  breakfast.  On  the  platform,  we  met 
many  friends  who  had  come  to  see  members  of  our  party,  and  among 
them  was  Mr.  R.  A.  A.  McConnell,  the  newly-appointed  Super- 
vising Principal  of  the  Sudbury  Public  Schools,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  our  first  party;  also  Mr.  Allen  Eby,  the  editor  of  the  Sud- 
bury daily  paper,  whom  we  had  known  since  he  was  a  school  boy. 

At  nine  o'clock,  we  started  out  on  the  Algoma  Eastern  Railway 
to  visit  the  nickel  mines  at  Creighton,  where  we  were  cordially 
received  by  Mr.  Collins,  the  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  and  his  associates. 
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We  were  divided  off  into  groups  of  ten  or  eleven  and  each  group 
placed  in  charge  of  a  guide,  who  conducted  it  to  all  the  points  of 
interest  about  the  plant,  explaining  each  feature,  from  the  great 
open  hole  which  was  the  original  mine,  to  the  powerful  electric 
machines  which  were  operated  by  hydro-electric  power,  generated 
some  thirty  miles  away. 

On  account  of  the  condition  of  the  nickel  market,  the  plant 
had  closed  down  the  day  after  we  visited  the  mine  last  year;  and 
the  company  had  paid  us  the  great  compliment  of  starting  up  again 
a  few  days  earlier  than  they  had  intended  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive 
us  and  show  us  as  much  of  the  operations  of  the  great  mine  as 
possible. 

The  sensation  of  the  morning  was  the  trip  down  the  shaft.  In 
some  mines,  the  cage  descends  vertically.  Here,  the  cage  goes 
down  an  incline  track.  Each  group — a  dozen  or  so — packed  into 
the  car  and  away  it  started  down  the  incline  while  the  companion 
car  ascended  the  other  plane.  I  do  not  know  how  fast  we  went, 
but  almost  in  no  time  we  were  twenty-two  hundred  feet  below  the 
surface. 

While  the  car  took  one  of  the  other  parties  up  to  the  surface,  we 
were  left  below  under  the  direction  of  our  guide — one  with  a  fine 
Scotch  burr —  to  see  the  nature  of  an  underground  mine  with  its 
stopes  and  tunnels — its  tracks  and  dumps — where  the  great  care 
that  is  taken  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  men  was  impressed 
upon  us.  We  were  told  that  in  the  early  days,  accidents  were 
comparatively  common,  but  that  now  an  accident  was  a  most 
unusual  thing,  and  usually  the  result  of  someone's  carelessness. 

It  was  a  most  interesting  forenoon.  We  were  given  samples  of 
the  ore  which  was  produced,  not  only  the  nickel,  but  also  samples 
of  galina  which  is  here  found  free.  Then  we  thanked  our  hosts  for 
the  instructive  forenoon  we  had  had  and  returned  to  Sudbury  for 
dinner. 

After  dinner,  we  had  a  chance  to  see  around  the  enterprising 
town  of  Sudbury,  its  public  buildings,  including  the  Public,  Separate 
and  High  Schools,  and  the  Technical  Mining  School;  the  town  hall, 
the  post  office  and  the  fine  churches.  We  saw  its  paved  streets 
and  good  sidewalks,  and  heard  of  its  modern  waterworks,  its 
sewer  system,  its  electric  plant  and  its  inter-urban  car-line.  Its 
importance  depends  upon  its  mining  interest,  its  surrounding  farm- 
ing lands  and  its  being  a  railway  divisional  point.  The  town  was 
all  agog  when  we  were  there  because  of  a  fine  sample  of  gold-quartz 
which  had  that  day  been  brought  in  from  "a  short  distance  from 
the  town,"  and  the  glitter  of  the  yellow  metal  had  its  usual  effect 
upon  those  who  saw  the  magnificent  specimen  in  the  office  window 
of  the  daily  newspaper. 
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We  were  scheduled  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  Coniston,  where 
the  smelters  of  the  Mond  Nickel  Company  are  situated.  This 
meant  a  run  of  six  or  seven  miles  along  the  main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
There  we  were  welcomed  by  the  general  manager,  Dr.  C.  V.  Cor- 
less,  and  his  managing  directors,  and  again  divided  into  companies 
each  under  a  competent  guide  and  shown  through  the  works.  We 
saw  the  great  pots  of  molten  ore  undergoing  the  process  of  refining, 
and  finally  we  saw  the  dumping  of  one  of  those  monster  pots  of 
molten  metal  into  beds  prepared  for  the  purpose  where  the  metal 
would  cool  into  nickel  matte,  which  broken  into  lumps  is  shipped, 
in  barrels,  to  Wales,  where  the  process  of  refining  is  completed. 
The  reduction  in  the  naval  estimates  of  the  world  will  make  a 
difference  in  the  outlook  of  the  nickel  industry;  but  the  men  did 
not  seem  despondent.  New  uses  for  nickel  were  constantly  being 
discovered  and  all  the  world  will  welcome  the  day  when  there  shall 
be  no  more  war,  and  when  the  sword  and  the  spear  will  be  beaten 
into  more  useful  utensils. 

On  leaving  Coniston,  each  member  of  the  party  was  presented 
with  a  neat  little  souvenir  box  with  the  compliments  of  the  Mond 
Nickel  Company.  Each  box  contained  a  sample  of  the  crude 
nickel  as  it  is  taken  from  one  of  the  dozen  mines  belonging  to  the 
company  all  of  which  are  connected  by  a  line  of  railway,  with  the 
smelting  works.  The  box  had  also  a  sample  of  the  nickel,  copper 
and  iron  matte,  a  couple  of  refined  nickel  shots  and  a  completed 
new  Canadian  nickel  coin,  struck  at  the  Royal  Mint  at  Ottawa, 
from  nickel-blanks  supplied  by  the  Mond  Nickel  Company.  In 
addition  there  was  a  descriptive  circular  of  information  regarding 
the  nickel  industry. 

Then  we  returned  to  Sudbury  for  supper  and  as  it  was  raining, 
after  supper  we  had  a  fine  sing  at  the  restaurant,  Some  went  up 
to  Copper  Cliff,  others  to  the  movies,  but  most  went  back  to  the 
train,  being  quite  tired  with  the  activities  of  the  day.  At  mid- 
night, according  to  schedule,  our  train  pulled  out  along  the  C.  P.  R. 
for  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  road-bed  was  good  and  the  folks  were 
tired  so  that  we  had  a  good  night's  rest,  the  music  of  the  rain  upon 
the  roof  or  against  the  window-pane  but  added  to  the  sweetness 
of  the  dreams. 

When  day  dawned,  we  were  approaching  Sault  Ste.  Marie* 
through  a  country  of  fine  vegetation.  Though  the  hour  was  early 
and  the  morning  was  a  little  misty,  Mayor  Duncan  and  his  associates 
of  the  City  Council,  the  president,  the  secretary  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Public  and 
Separate  School  Boards  and  local  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, were  at  the  station  to  meet  us.     The  scene  was  so  cordial 
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that  Old  Sol  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  adding  his  bright  smile 
to  the  occasion;  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

Auto-load  after  auto-load  started  off,  and  passing  along  the 
modern  paved  streets,  past  beautiful  residences  and  handsome 
business  blocks,  we  were  soon  assembled  at  the  hall  of  the  Great 
War  Veterans,  where  the  ladies'  auxiliary  had,  according  to  arrange- 
ment, provided  a  good  breakfast  for  us.  Two  hundred  people, 
including  honoured  guests  of  "the  Soo",  sat  down  together  to 
breakfast,  and  pleasant  conversation,  and  genial  banter  added  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  meal.  At  the  conclusion,  representatives 
of  the  teachers  expressed  appreciation  of  our  reception,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  northern  city  told  of  their  pleasure  in  welcoming 
us,  dwelling  on  the  advantages  of  the  city  of  their  adoption. 

After  breakfast,  parties  were  taken  for  a  drive  around  that 
progressive  city  and  shown  its  places  of  interest,  including  the 
public  buildings.  The  folks  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  are  very  proud  of 
their  schools  and  they  were  just  opening  a  fine  Technical  School 
of  which  they  were  particularly  proud.  The  party  had  been 
divided  into  two  groups  for  the  morning.  One — the  most  the 
men — was  to  visit  the  steel  plant,  while  the  other  was  to  have  a 
sail  on  the  "Bon  Ami"  up  the  river  and  through  the  Canadian  and 
American  locks,  as  guests  of  the  City  Council  and  the  School  Board. 

Those  who  visited  the  plant  of  the  Canada  Steel  Company  were 
surely  given  a  glimpse  into  the  "Fairy  Land  of  Science."  All  the 
wonders  of  this  modern  plant  were  shown  to  them  and  the  purpose 
of  each  step  in  the  process  was  explained  by  an  expert  guide;  and 
they  finished  with  the  transforming  of  a  huge  "pig"  of  hot  steel 
into  rails,  the  whole  operation  being  completed  in  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Before  their  astonished  gaze,  they  saw  the  huge  block 
of  red-hot  steel  carried  backward  and  forward,  each  run  adding 
to  the  process  of  the  operation,  being  turned  about  and  tumbled 
over  as  if  it  were  as  light  as  a  feather  pillow.  Finally,  when  it  had 
been  split  into  rails  and  properly  shaped  it  was  cut  into  rails  of  the 
proper  length,  and  the  rails  were  then  placed  to  one  side,  ready  to 
be  carried  away  for  use.     All  this  was  done  entirely  by  machinery. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  were  not  allowed  to  visit  the  steel  plant, 
their  light  drapery  increasing  the  danger  associated  with  such 
operations;  but  by  extra  persuasion,  the  privilege  was  extended  to 
Mrs.  Jamieson,  the  press  representative  of  the  trip. 

Those  who  were  to  be  the  guests  of  the  School  Board  and  the 
City  Council  on  a  trip  up  the  river  on  the  "Bon  Ami,"  gathered  at 
the  New  Ontario  Dock.  Here,  auto  after  auto  brought  its  load 
from  viewing  the  city  and  when  the  time  arrived  for  us  to  start, 
there  was  still  one  auto  that  had  not  returned ;  and  sad  to  relate,  the 
better-half  of  one  of  our  benedicts  formed  part  of  its  precious 
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cargo.  Not  wishing  to  he-head  or  dis-heart-en  the  man  in  that  way 
— and  particularly,  as  he  was  quite  a  favourite  with  us  all,  we 
delayed  the  boat  as  long  as  we  could  and  then  we  had  to  pull  out 
from  the  dock  and  start  on  our  trip  up  the  river. 

We  tried  as  best  we  could  to  console  the  poor  fellow ;  and  by  the 
time  we  had  reached  the  American  dock,  we  had  almost  succeeded 
in  inducing  him  to  accept  the  smiles  of  one  or  two  of  the  numerous 
good  looking  girls  of  the  party,  when  who  should  come  on  board 
but  the  missing  party — auto  and  Jehu  and  all.  Urged  on  by  the 
forsaken  mermaid,  they  had  crossed,  on  the  ferry,  to  the  American 
side  and  scorched  up  the  river  road,  blazing  the  pathway  as  they 
went  along,  and  when  we  reached  the  dock  they  were  all  ready  to 
roll  on  board.  Just  when  we  had  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  take 
the  trip  "for  pleasure,"  fate  overtook  him  and  we  had  to  break  the 
sad  news  to  him  that  his  wife  was  on  aboard.  Strange  to  relate 
he  had  so  schooled  himself  to  self-control  that  he  showed  no  undue 
displeasure — he  did  not  even  swear.  He  passed  no  remark  on  his 
disappointment — so  far  as  we  could  hear  or  notice — although,  no 
doubt,  he  was  inwardly  quite  chagrined. 

The  sail  with  Captain  Climie  of  the  "Bon  Ami"  was  most  enjoy- 
able and  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  was  enhanced  by  our  being 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  our  hosts  and  their  wives,  who  pointed 
out  the  places  of  special  interest  and  greatest  beauty.  We  steamed 
up  the  river  to  the  American  canal  lock,  and  when  the  gates  were 
closed  the  water  seemed  to  flow  in  through  hundreds  of  apertures 
in  the  floor  of  the  lock  and  myriads  of  tiny  waterdrops,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  raised  the  boat  to  the  level  of  the  river  above;  and  when 
the  upper  gates  opened,  we  steamed  away  on  the  higher  level.  We 
had  intended  to  go  as  far  as  Point  Aux  Pins,  but  as  time  did  not 
permit,  we  returned  to  dock  through  the  Canadian  lock — a  drop 
of  twenty-three  feet — delighted  with  the  beauty-spot  the  hand  of 
man  had  made  the  place. 

We  remained  only  half  a  day  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  as  we  wanted 
to  reach  the  Agawa  Canyon,  so  as  to  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Canyon 
by  daylight.  Last  year,  we  had  passed  through  the  Canyon 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  that  is  no  time  to  appreciate 
one  of  the  great  natural  sights  of  our  continent,  when  one  object 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  another  and  when  one  is  yawning 
so  that  he  is  in  danger  of  getting  caught  on  the  chandelier.  It  may 
be  nice  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  but  for  most  of  us,  it  is  nicer  to 
stay  in  bed. 

The  morning's  drive,  and  the  sail  up  the  river  had  not  dulled 
our  appetites,  and  the  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  of  the  great  war 
veterans  know  what  to  do  for  appetites,  for  they  had  a  bountiful 
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and  sumptuous  dinner  prepared.  After  showing  our  appreciation 
of  this  early  meal,  we  said  our  thanks,  paid  our  bills,  and  departed 
for  the  Algoma  Central  Station,  where  our  train  was  waiting  for 
us;  and  promptly  at  12.30  we  started  north,  pleased  with  the  hearti- 
ness of  our  reception,  and  delighted  with  the  friendships  we  had 
renewed  or  formed. 

Two  of  our  lady  teachers  had  wandered  off  to  the  wrong  station, 
they  said;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  Algoma  Central,  our  train 
was  half  a  mile  up  the  track.  This  gave  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  W.  E.  Wolfe,  a  chance  to  show  his  resource- 
fulness. His  untiring  efforts  had  been  exerted  in  every  way  to 
make  our  visit  a  dream  to  be  remembered,  and  he  was  equal  to  this 
emergency  also.  The  train  was  called  by  wire  and  stopped  at  the 
first  station  up  the  line,  just  at  the  outskirt  of  the  city,  and  he 
despatched  one  of  the  waiting  autos,  and  caught  the  train  with  only 
a  few  moments  of  delay.  We  take  off  our  hat  to  him,  and  remember 
that  his  is  an  honoured  name  in  Canada. 

We  had  the  same  train  crew  as  had  taken  the  Prince  of  Wales 
up  this  same  route  a  few  years  ago  when  he  was  in  Canada. 
Engineer  Nelson  Fulcher,  one  of  the  most  experienced  drivers  of 
the  road  was  in  charge,  always  ready  to  pass  some  little  courtesy 
or  favour  to  one  who  has  the  privilege  of  being  his  guest  and  he 
was  ably  seconded  by  Fireman  Yellowlees,  who  won  the  coveted 
V.C.  in  the  great  war.  A  few  members  of  the  party  were  privileged 
to  ride  on  the  engine  as  we  passed  through  this  romantic  country. 
Some  rode  on  the  platform  of  the  cow-catcher,  but  we  had  the 
privilege  of  occupying  the  fireman '3  seat — an  unsurpassed  point 
of  observation,  so  to  speak — the  one  occupied  by  the  Prince  when 
he  made  the  trip. 

Gradually  the  train  climbed  the  incline  to  the  hinterland  of 
Northern  Ontario,  past  farm  buildings,  and  little  hamlets  struggling 
for  existence,  past  lake  and  stream  and  forest  beauty,  into  the 
region  of  the  summer  tourist,  where  in  summer  shacks,  busy  men 
and  their  families  steal  away  from  the  grinding  demands  of  modern 
business  life  and,  cuddling  near  to  nature's  heart,  find  rest  for 
weary  nerves.  This  is  a  region  well  suited  for  that  purpose,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  L.  A.  Foster,  of  LaGrange,  Indiana,  bursts 
into  song;  and  you  will  perhaps  pardon  me  if  I  quote  it  in  full. 
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The  Land  That  Lies  North  of  the  Soo. 
By  L.  A.  Foster,  LaGrange,  Indiana. 

Some  sing  of  the  glories  of  Egypt, 
Of  Switzerland's  mountains  and  plain; 
Some  prate  of  Old  Italy's  grandeur, 
Or  the  dream-builded  castles  of  Spain ; 
Some  rave  o'er  the  beauties  of  Venice 
Where  the  skies  are  eternally  blue, 
But  to  me,  the  land  of  enchantment, 
Is  the  land  that  lies  north  of  the  Soo. 

No  markets  are  there  to  annoy  me, 
Nor  mills  filling  earth  with  their  roar; 
No  need  for  a  priest  to  admonish, 
Repeating  his  tales  o'er  and  o'er. 
There  silence  and  solitude  soothing, 
My  mind  and  my  soul  both  renew. 
Sweet  peace,  and  abiding  contentment, 
And  God,  live  north  of  the  Soo. 

The  murmuring  music  of  masters 
I  hear  in  the  Chippewa's  song, 
A  lullaby  low  'midst  its  eddies, 
A  chant  where  it  hurries  along, 
'Til  my  heart  is  uplifted  in  rapture 
And  my  soul  seeks  its  heaven  anew — 
O,  it's  easy  to  walk  with  the  Master 
In  the  land  that  lies  north  of  the  Soo. 

— From  "Hunter,  Trader  and  Trapper," 
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The  same  author  has  written  another  appreciation  entitled : 

"Fifty  Miles  North  of  the  Soo." 

My  home  is  a  snug  little  mansion, 
Where  roses  nod  bright  in  the  sun ; 
Here  'tis  sweet  to  rest  from  my  labours, 
When  the  day's  toilsome  duties  are  done. 
Yet  ever  my  heart  holds  a  longing, 
For  the  land  where  the  skies  are  more  blue, 
And  I  want  to  go  back  to  that  little  old  shack 
Just  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Soo. 


Of  comforts  I  have  ample  measure, 

Of  wealth  I  have  also  my  share; 

My  life  is  well  ordered  and  pleasant, 

I'm  free  from  all  worry  and  care. 

Yet  often  I  grow  kind  of  restless 

And  my  work  loses  all  of  its  zest; 

And  I  want  to  drop  all  and  list  to  the  call 

From  the  dim,  distant  land  I  love  best. 


The  Chippewa's  bright  in  the  sunshine, 
Its  waters  are  dark  in  the  shade; 
Where  beauty  tiptoes  on  the  hilltops, 
And  solitude  dwells  in  the  glade. 
Old  Nature  and  I  hold  communion 
As  I  cuddle  me  close  to  her  breast — ■ 
Her  message  a  prayer  that  banishes  care 
And  brings  to  my  soul  peace  and  rest. 


The  firs  clothe  the  hillsides  in  splendour, 

The  birches  are  gleaming  and  white; 

The  muskeg  lies  solemnly  dreaming, 

The  river  chants  softly  at  night. 

For  the  camp-fire's  tang  I  am  yearning, 

I  shall  soon  bid  all  business  adieu, 

For  I  want  to  get  back  to  that  little  old  shack 

Just  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Soo. 

— L.  A.  Foster,  LaGrange,  Indiana, 
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Higher  and  higher  we  climbed  till  we  were  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  the  whole  countryside  bathed  in 
the  glories  of  a  Canadian  summer  afternoon  sun,  till,  at  a  certain 
place,  through  a  break  in  the  western  hills,  we  saw  the  reflection 
of  the  sun  upon  the  shining  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  Then  we 
began  the  descent  to  the  Agawa  Canyon,  crossing  the  famous  steel 
viaduct  across  the  Montreal  River;  and  when  we  entered  the 
Canyon  a  little  after  five  o'clock,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on 
the  eastern  wall  as  it  towered  hundreds  of  feet  above  our  heads, 
clothed  in  a  luxuriant  and  varied  vegetation,  which  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  an  early  autumn  frost  had  slightly  coloured,  thus 
giving  us  some  faint  idea  of  how  beautiful  it  would  be  a  month 
later,  when  the  frosts  of  October  had  brought  out  their  latent 
colours  of  crimson  and  gold,  in  all  their  beauty. 

Down  this  narrow  gorge,  where  the  surging  waters  of  a  distant 
age  had  worn  this  narrow  passage  through  the  solid  rock,  the  present 
modest  stream,  the  successor  of  that  mighty  flood,  wound  its  way, 
crossing  and  re-crossing  the  track  some  fourteen  times  in  less  than 
that  many  miles — now  on  this  side  of  the  train  and  now  on  that — 
now,  tumbling  down  a  little  rapids  where  the  speed  of  the  current 
and  the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  ruffled  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  now,  flowing  smoothly  through  a  deep  and  quiet  reach, 
the  home  of  countless  speckled  beauties  of  the  finny  tribe. 

Here  the  clear  surface  of  the  water  reflected  the  vine-clad  wall 
of  the  Canyon  in  all  its  beauty,  showing  also  the  clear  blue  sky  and 
the  fleecy  summer  clouds  above,  thus  doubling  the  charms  of  that 
lovely  spot.  What  thoughts  filled  our  minds  as  we  contemplated 
this  page  in  Nature's  story  book,  which  God,  in  his  goodness,  had 
left  for  man  to  read.  We  were  held  spell-bound  as  the  train  passed 
slowly  up  the  gorge  and  then  backed  down  again  to  the  place  where 
we  were  to  have  our  supper,  giving  the  members  of  the  party  a 
double  chance  to  see  the  beauties  of  that  charming  place. 

We  had  arranged  to  have  a  picnic  supper  in  the  Canyon,  and  the 
railway  authorities  of  the  Algoma  Central  had  prepared  a  suitable 
place,  near  Frayter,  clearing  away  the  vegetation,  setting  up 
temporary  tables  and  providing  hot  water  for  making  the  tea. 
The  eatables  and  dishes  had  been  provided  by  our  friend,  Mr. 
Elgie,  the  leading  dairyman  and  ice  cream  manufacturer  of  the 
Soo;  and  as  we  passed  the  place,  the  young  men  of  the  party  who 
had  been  assigned  to  that  work,  and  the  young  ladies  whom  they 
had  induced  to  help  them,  remained  behind  to  prepare  supper 
while  we  continued  our  way  up  the  Canyon;  and  when  we  returned, 
supper  was  ready  and  so  were  we. 

What  contrasts  are  placed  side  by  side  in  life!  I  suppose  they 
give  it  the  variety,  the  tang,  which  is  the  spice  and  balance  of  life. 
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What  a  romantic  spot  that  was  to  eat  our  supper  in!  The  rocks 
rose  high  around  us,  more  beautiful  than  tapestry,  and  the  sky 
seemed  miles  and  miles  above  our  heads;  but  we  were  kept  earth- 
ward by  our  most  prosaic  appetites.  We  were  as  hungry  as  young 
bears  and  the  sandwiches  and  cake,  the  ice-cream,  the  milk  and  the 
tea  vanished  as  if  by  magic,  and  left  the  tables  as  bare  and  empty  as 
poor  little  Tiny's  soup  bowl ;  and  when  the  shades  of  evening  began 
to  fall,  and  the  distant  landscape  closed  in  upon  us,  nothing  seemed 
more  appropriate  than  to  express  our  feelings  in  Argyle's  version  of 
our  Psalm  CXXI.,  and  as  we  united  in  singing  those  beautiful 
words  beginning  "Unto  the  hills  around,  do  I  lift  up  my  longing 
eyes,"  there  was  a  tremolo  in  many  a  voice  as  we  gave  ourselves 
up  to  this  act  of  worship. 

It  is  said  that  the  longest  lane  has  a  turn  and  the  happiest  day 
comes  to  a  close  at  last.  We  had  planned  to  wait  at  Frayter  till 
ten  o'clock;  but  as  we  had  a  long  trip  ahead  of  us,  each  director 
called  the  roll  to  see  that  no  one  was  absent,  and  then  we  started 
north  again.  As  we  swung  ahead  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
memory  rose  up  before  us  of  the  ride  we  had  had,  on  the  engine, 
the  year  before,  through  this  very  region — now,  skirting  the  shore 
of  one  of  those  beautiful  northern  lakes,  now,  following  the  course 
of  one  of  those  limpid  streams — here,  passing  some  trim  little 
wayside  station  where  curious  eyes  wondered  what  it  was  all  about, 
and  there,  seeing  one  of  those  neat  summer  shacks  which  the  Algoma 
Central  has  built  at  specially  attractive  points,  and  which  are 
rented  at  very  reasonable  rates  by  the  day,  the  week  or  the  month. 

There  rose  also  in  our  memory  the  miles  of  country  through 
which  the  red  terror — the  fire  fiend — had  passed,  two  short  months 
before,  taking  such  a  terrible  toll  of  human  life  and  of  wild  animals. 
How  terrible  are  the  results  of  thoughtlessness!  How  we  should 
impress  on  our  boys  and  girls  the  motto  of  that  eastern  story 
which  was  in  the  old  Ryerson  Reader  of  our  boyhood  days :  '  'Begin 
nothing  without  considering  what  the  end  may  be.1' 

Morning  came  and  the  loveliest  sunrise  woke  us  from  our 
slumbers.  We  had  just  time  to  wash  and  dress  when  the  train 
pulled  into  Hearst — 300  miles  north  of  the  Soo.  Again  we  had  a 
hearty  welcome  from  the  good  people  of  that  ambitious  divisional 
point,  which  commemorates  the  name  of  one  of  our  public  men 
who  for  a  time  adorned  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario. 
We  were  escorted  to  the  town  hall  where  breakfast  was  waiting  and 
we  showed  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  good  things  that  had  been 
prepared.  Inspector  Bryce,  the  poet  of  the  party,  was  so  pleased 
that  he  broke  into  that  limerick  about  the  good  ladies  of  Hearst, 
which  made  him  famous  for  the  rest  of  the  trip,  if  not  for  all  time. 
It  is  certainly  some  going  when  an  inspector  breaks  into  song. 
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After  presenting  a  set  of  twenty-four  prizes  to  be  competed  for 
in  sports,  by  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  the  Public  School  of  Hearst, 
when  school  opened  again,  we  said  good-bye  to  the  town  and  started 
on  our  way  to  Cochrane,  a  distance  of  130  miles  over  the  Trans- 
continental Railway.  The  roadbed  was  good  and  from  the 
private  car  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Way,  the  divisional  superintendent,  we 
had  an  excellent  chance  to  see  to  advantage  the  beautiful  level 
farming  country  through  which  we  were  passing  at  forty  miles  an 
hour. 

Although  we  were  500  miles  north  of  Toronto,  we  were  passing 
through  a  succession  of  remarkable  crops,  demonstrating  the  farm- 
ing possibilities  of  our  great  clay  belt.  The  land  was  gently 
undulating  and  easily  cleared,  the  crops  at  Kapuskasing  showing 
to  particular  advantage.  The  failure  of  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
which  threatened  to  give  it  such  a  black  eye  was  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  inexperience,  lack  of  application,  misfits  and 
unfavourable  weather.  Such  a  combination  would  give  any  place 
a  black  eye — yes,  two  of  them.  Mr.  Hanlon,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Government  Farm  there,  and  who,  with  Mrs.  Hanlon,  enter- 
tained our  party  so  royally  at  Monteith  in  1920,  met  us  at  the 
station  and  was  determined  to  have  us  stop  over  to  see  the  place. 
Only  a  promise  on  our  part  to  visit  him,  on  another  trip,  induced 
him  to  let  our  party  pass. 

We  were  500  miles  north  of  Toronto,  and  yet  we  were  reminded 
that  there  is  more  of  Ontario  north  of  the  Transcontinental  than 
there  is  south  of  it.  Who  can  tell  what  secrets  lie  locked  up  in  that 
great  northern  region.  Everywhere  it  is  tapped,  it  furnished  a 
new  surprise.  That  whole  belt,  a  thousand  miles  wide  and  four 
thousand  miles  long,  stretching  from  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador  right  through  to  Alaska,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  the  mighty  Pacific,  is  a  treasure  vault  of  all  kinds  of  mineral 
wealth ;  and  as  we  gaze  upon  the  scene,  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which 
spell-bound  Bryant  as  he  gazed  upon  the  prairies  for  the  first  time, 
takes  hold  of  us  and  in  thought  we  hear  the  advancing  multitudes 
whose  busy  hum  will  fill  these  mighty  solitudes. 

Noon  brought  us  to  Cochrane  where  our  welcome  has  always  been 
of  the  heartiest.  Here  there  are  men  who  have  always  appealed 
to  us  and  women  who  welcomed  our  ladies  as  if  they  were  daughters 
coming  home.  We  recall  the  early  summer  morning  in  1920  when 
Mr.  Arthur  Stevens  met  us  at  two  o'clock,  and  came  along  with  us 
to  Kapuskasing  and  when  Mr.  Otto  Thorning,  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  came  down  to  Monteith  to  extend  to  us  a  formal 
welcome.  Mr.  Thorning  has  had  the  honour  of  having  the  first 
township  on  the  new  extension  of  the  T.  and  N.  O.  named  after 
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him  by  order  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  sun  shone  brightly 
from  a  clear  blue  sky  as  official  Cochrane  headed  by  the  mayor  was 
out  to  meet  us  and  escort  us  to  the  hall  where  we  were  to  have 
dinner.  After  dinner,  we  had  a  few  after-dinner  speeches  when 
Mr.  Dempsey,  and  others  impressed  upon  us  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  north  and  the  wonderful  progress  in  settlement  which  had 
been  made  in  the  last  year. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  members  of  the  party  were  taken  around 
the  town  and  out  into  the  country,  and  at  five  o'clock,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  good  people  of  Cochrane,  we  started  for  a  trip  on 
the  extension  of  the  T.  and  N.  O.  towards  James  Bay — the  first 
passenger  train  to  run  on  the  new  line.  On  three  flat  cars,  properly 
seated  and  suitably  decorated  with  spruce  trees — the  first  crop  of 
that  northern  land — we  went  out  as  far  as  the  tracks  had  been 
laid,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  to  the  first  crossing  of  the 
Abitibi  River.  At  some  parts  we  made  pretty  good  time,  but,  at 
others,  we  had  to  go  carefully. 

We  were  a  jolly  party  indeed,  from  time  to  time  breaking  into 
song  and  filling  in  the  time  between  with  chatting  and  story- 
telling. We  had  a  chance  to  see  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
extent  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  the  class  of  buildings  that 
had  been  erected,  and  those  lakes  that  are  the  paradise  of  sports- 
men in  the  fall.  We  had  a  chance  also  to  hear  from  "those  great 
boosters"  of  Cochrane,  the  story  of  the  wonders  which  this  new 
line  to  the  seaboard  would  open  up — the  water  powers,  the  timber 
limits,  the  farming  lands,  the  mineral  deposits — and  being  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  believed  every  word.  We  went  further,  we 
said  we  thought  the  half  had  not  been  told — nor  had  it. 

On  the  way  home,  as  the  twilight  deepened  into  dark,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  songs  were  those  of  the  heart,  tender  and 
devotional.  Just  about  eight  o'clock,  we  were  favoured  with  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  auroral  displays  which  it  has  been  our  fortune 
to  see.  For  twenty  minutes,  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  flashed 
across  the  sky  with  their  fantastic  forms  and  eerie  light.  How 
could  we  help  thinking  about  the  Master  of  Nature  in  whose  keeping 
we  were,  and  who,  so  far,  had  guarded  our  pathway  so  that  no  harm 
had  come  near  our  dwelling. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  returned  to  Cochrane  from  that  trip — 
a  trip  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  was  privileged 
to  take  it.  We  had  a  hearty  supper  at  the  four  restaurants,  as 
arranged,  and  then  got  ready  for  the  party  at  the  Public  Hall, 
where  again  the  beauty  and  the  chivalry  of  Cochrane  were  present 
to  grace  the  occasion  and  show  hospitality  to  the  representative 
teachers  of  Southern  Ontario.     The  same  thoughtful  attentions 
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were  shown  as  on  former  occasions.  The  floor  was  smooth,  the 
orchestra  excellent,  the  refreshments  dainty  and  we  had  hard  work 
indeed  to  get  the  young  folks  away  till  after  midnight  when  the 
train  was  to  start  for  the  goldfields  of  Timmins. 

Then,  when  all  our  flock  had  been  safely  folded  and  the  lights 
burned  low,  our  train  started  towards  the  south,  and  early  Thursday 
morning,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  siding  in  the  wonderful  northern 
mining  town  which  at  present  has  but  one  rival  in  the  world  as  a 
gold-producing  centre.  That  is  the  Rand  in  South  Africa.  After 
breakfast  we  assembled  at  the  local  theatre  where  we  were  formally 
welcomed  by  Mayor  Mclnnis,  and  the  steps  in  the  operation  of  a 
gold  mine,  from  the  find  of  the  prospector,  the  sinking  of  the 
shaft,  the  blasting  of  the  tunnels  and  the  operating  of  the  mines  to 
the  great  bricks  of  solid  gold  were  thrown  upon  the  screen,  and  ending 
with  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  woman  kissing  the  most  precious, 
the  most  prized  piece  of  gold  in  the  world — her  wedding  ring. 
All  these  were  thrown  upon  the  screen  so  that  we  might  the  better 
understand  what  we  were  about  to  see  at  the  mine. 

As  the  result  of  persistent  efforts  of  influential  friends  at  court, 
"The  Hollinger"  and  "The  Mclntyre"  extended  to  us  a  very  great 
favour  in  allowing  us  to  visit  their  plant  and  descend  into  their 
mines.  The  value  of  the  compliment  will  be  appreciated  when  we 
remember  that  they  were  working  night  and  day  to  attain  the 
first  place  among  the  gold  mines  of  the  world,  and  every  hour  would 
be  an  important  handicap;  but  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  that  same 
consideration  which  was  shown  to  us  at  each  step  of  our  way  was  not 
lacking  here,  and  the  members  of  our  party  had  a  privilege  few 
have  had  and  which  they  will  remember  for  all  time. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold  have  been  pro- 
duced there,  the  mines  at  present  descending  more  than  five 
thousand  feet,  and  yet  give  no  indications  of  becoming  exhausted, 
the  lower  depths  showing  even  richer  veins.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  Labrador  and  Quebec  raises  the  question  of  whether  this  field 
runs  right  through  from  Labrador  to  Alaska.  Of  course,  the  work 
is  carried  on  in  the  most  improved  fashion  and  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  appliances,  millions  of  dollars  being  invested  in  the  plant. 
What  chance  would  an  individual  have  of  running  a  gold  mine.  It 
is  said  that  the  one  who  discovered  this  mine  was  glad  to  get 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  his  "luck." 

As  on  former  occasions,  breakfast  and  dinner  were  served  in  the 
basement  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Kelly,  whose  former 
pupil,  Dr.  Mclnnis,  is  the  Mayor  of  Timmins,  had  the  honour  of 
presiding  here  and  addresses  of  appreciation  of  the  kindnesses  of 
the  ladies,  the  Mayor  and  Council  and  the  authorities  of  the  mines 
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were  given ;  and  at  one-thirty  our  train  started  for  Iroquois  Falls, 
where  we  were  met  by  the  officials  of  the  town  and  the  town  band. 
We  were  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  town  and  escorted  to 
the  beautiful  town  park,  where  a  photo  of  the  party  was  taken.  A 
copy  of  this  photo  was  afterwards  presented  to  each  member  of  the 
party  with  the  compliments  of  Mr.  Mclnnis,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company. 

We  were  then  taken  to  the  Iroquois  Hotel  and  divided  into  parties 
and  shown  through  the  great  mill,  where  we  saw  each  step  in  the 
wonderful  process  of  changing  logs  of  wood  into  rolls  of  beautiful 
white  paper.  Each  party  was  in  charge  of  an  expert  guide  who 
explained  each  step  of  the  operation,  and  at  convenient  places 
along  the  way  cards  were  placed  giving  information  and  explana- 
tion. The  work  is  carried  on  by  hydro-power  generated  at  the 
falls  and  it  is  said  the  actual  time  it  takes  the  operation  of  changing 
the  log  into  paper  is  only  some  twenty  minutes.  So  that  half  an 
hour  from  the  time  the  log  is  rolled  into  the  machine,  we  could 
be  looking  at  the  proofs  of  a  most  interesting  story-book.  Wonder- 
land! well  I  should  think.  The  last  government  report  shows 
that  nearly  half  a  billion  of  money  is  invested  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industries  of  Canada. 

Supper  was  served  in  the  beautiful  and  spacious  dining  hall  of 
the  Iroquois  Hotel,  and  could  not  be  surpassed  by  the  best  hotels 
in  Southern  Ontario.  A  trip  to  the  north  has  been  found  to  be  a 
wonderful  appetizer,  so,  ample  appreciation  was  shown  to  the 
sumptuous  dinner.  There  were  folks  in  our  party  that  had  com- 
plained that  before  the  trip  they  had  not  enjoyed  a  meal  for  days 
and  days  who  now  ate  their  food  with  relish  and  enjoyed  it  after- 
wards; and  that  was  partly  owing  to  the  good  cooks,  who  prepared 
our  food  at  all  the  places  along  the  line. 

Iroquois  Falls  is  a  model  town,  indeed,  in  conception  and 
development.  Of  course,  every  house  and  every  foot  of  land  belongs 
to  the  company;  and  the  loss  of  situation  means  the  loss  of  home 
also.  The  houses  are  beautiful  in  appearance  and  furnished  with 
all  modern  conveniences,  yet  the  rents  are  very  reasonable.  A 
landscape  gardener  has  charge  of  the  beautifying  of  the  town  and 
the  flowers  of  the  public  gardens  are  as  sacred  as  the  fire  that  burned 
upon  the  holy  altar.  We  had  an  example  of  his  work  in  the 
decoration  of  the  town  hall  for  the  party  and  dance  that  was  given  in 
honour  of  our  visit.  It  was  more  spectacular  and  on  a  more  splendid 
scale  than  the  decoration  of  that  hall  in  1920;  but  for  me  that  was 
the  most  charming  room  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see,  calling  up, 
as  it  did,  such  tender  memories  and  experiences  of  long  ago. 

Where  did  all  the  young  folk  come  from  that  crowded  into  the 
hall  that  summer  night,  to  take  part  in  the  dance.       How  they 
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enjoyed  themselves!  A  town  that  is  blessed  with  such  a  lot  of 
intelligent  young  people,  that  has  such  a  hand  on  the  future,  can 
view  the  coming  years  without  apprehension. 

Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Mclnnis  threw  their  beautiful  home 
open  to  a  number  of  our  party  and  other  visitors  in  the  town,  and 
it  was  indeed  long  past  midnight  before  the  last  stragglers  came 
in  and  the  train  started  off  for  the  main  line  and  then  south  again 
for  New  Liskeard  and  Cobalt. 

New  Liskeard  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Temiskaming  and  is  the  seat  of  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  trading 
post.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  farming  district  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  lately  purchased  a  beautiful  farm  just  outside  of  the  town 
to  be  a  demonstration  and  training  farm  for  the  north.  While 
we  were  in  Iroquois  Falls  a  violent  electric  storm  has  passed  to  the 
south  of  us  and  we  were  quite  unaware  of  the  damage  that  had  been 
done  to  electric  plants  and  transmission  systems — damages  which 
were  to  affect  our  trip  to  some  extent. 

Half  our  party  remained  at  New  Liskeard  while  the  other  half 
of  the  party  went  on  to  Cobalt.  Breakfast  for  the  first  party  was 
served  in  the  Sunday  School  room  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  weather  was  threatening  and  by  nine  o'clock  it  was  raining 
violently.  It  had  been  planned  to  give  our  party  a  thirty-mile 
drive  into  the  country  to  see  the  farms,  the  buildings,  the  crops, 
the  roads  and  the  people.  It  is  a  part  of  the  famous  "Clay  Belt" 
and  we  know  by  experience  the  terrible  effect  such  a  rain  had  upon 
clay  roads;  but  the  members  of  the  New  Liskeard  Motor  League 
were  not  to  be  daunted  by  such  considerations  and  decided  to 
carry  out  the  programme  as  planned. 

Off  we  started  while  the  rain  just  poured  down.  We  went  out 
to  the  Hudson  Consolidated  School,  and  by  that  time  the  rain  was 
over.  Then  we  made  a  detour  through  as  good  farming  country 
as  I  ever  saw.  The  farmers  were  just  beginning  to  harvest  the 
crops  and  from  points  of  vantage  we  had  a  magnificent  view,  for 
miles  and  miles,  of  cultivated  land  and  waving  fields  of  ripening 
grain.  How  sad  to  think  that  such  a  beautiful  district  as  this 
should,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  be  swept  with  fire  and  left  a  blackened 
waste. 

When  we  returned  to  New  Liskeard,  we  found  that  the  Nipissing 
Central  Car  which  we  had  expected  would  be  awaiting  us  was  not 
there.  The  electric  power  was  off,  but  word  came  that  the  T. 
and  N.  O.  was  sending  up  our  other  party  to  New  Liskeard  and 
would  take  us  back  to  Cobalt  where  we  were  to  have  dinner  in  the 
Masonic  Hall.  The  rain  was  past,  but  as  so  often  happens  after 
a  heavy  downfall  of  rain,  it  began  to  turn  cool  and  a  strong  wind 
sprang  up  which  necessitated  the  donning  of  warmer  clothes. 
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After  dinner,  autos  were  ready  for  those  who  wished  to  see  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  country,  including  the  site  of  some  of 
the  famous  silver  mines.  This  included  Kerr  Lake  Mine,  a  lake 
that  has  been  emptied — pumped  quite  dry.  The  other  party 
had  dinner  in  New  Liskeard  and  were  taken  for  the  auto-drive 
into  the  country  and  at  five  o'clock  they  arrived  in  Cobalt  by  Nipis- 
sing  Central  Car,  ready  for  the  evening  function,  which  was  to  take 
the  form  of  a  farewell  dinner  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Bryson,  the  honoured 
principal  of  Cobalt  Schools,  and  his  good  wife. 

A  sumptuous  banquet  was  prepared  and  two  hundred  people 
sat  down  to  dinner  together.  Bright  wit  added  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  meal  and  after-dinner,  secretary  Fraser,  presided  over  the 
after-dinner  speeches  which  were  interspersed  with  singing — 
among  others,  one  of  our  porters  contributing  a  couple  of  numbers. 
Fellow-teachers  and  citizens  of  Cobalt  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Bryson  and  his  work  and  wished  him  continued  success  and 
happiness  in  his  new  home,  and  Mr.  Bryson  made  a  suitable  and 
touching  reply.  Then  the  tables  were  cleared  away,  and  the  young 
people  had  a  chance  to  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe  till  it  was  time  to 
go  home. 

Early  Saturday  morning,  when  we  awoke,  our  train  was  on  the 
siding  at  Timagami,  the  gateway  of  the  lake  country.  After  the 
rain  of  Thursday  night  and  Friday,  the  morning  was  quite  cool. 
A  good  warm  breakfast  was  served  at  the  Station  Restaurant 
and  the  Ronnoco  Hotel,  and  at  nine  o'clock  we  started  on  the 
"Belle  of  Timagami"  for  a  thirty-mile  trip  for  the  Cochrane  Camp, 
accompanied  by  Major  Cochrane.  The  morning  was  quite  cool 
on  the  water  and  many  preferred  to  huddle  below  deck.  When 
we  reached  Bear  Island,  some  of  the  ladies  visited  the  Hudson's 
Bay  trading  post  there  and  bought  all  the  warm  woollen  stockings  in 
stock.  They  were  then  in  a  better  condition  to  admire  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  places  we  were  passing — the  tortuous  lake,  the  many 
islands  and  the  surrounding  hills,  clothed  in  the  dark  evergreen 
of  the  primeval  forest. 

Cochrane  Camp  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
on  the  southern  shore  of  that  tortuous  lake,  and  long  before  it 
was  reached,  the  sun  seemed  to  relent  and  in  kindness  smiled 
upon  the  scene,  and  it  began  to  grow  warm  and  mild.  We  were 
met  at  the  wharf  by  Principal  Grant  of  Upper  Canada  College  and 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Barker,  of  Rochester,  and  the  boys  of 
the  camp.  We  were  escorted  to  the  camp  and  shown  all  about  the 
place;  and  when  dinner  was  called  we  needed  no  second  invitation. 

We  had  an  out-door  dinner.  The  boys  acted  as  waiters  and 
several  little  mistakes  which  occurred    added  to  the  merriment 
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of  the  occasion.  We  were  served  a  delicious  dinner  of  fish  that 
had  been  caught  in  the  lake  the  day  before,  and  vegetables  grown 
in  the  camp.  A  snap  of  the  company  at  dinner  was  taken  by 
Superintendent  Barker,  and  a  copy  of  this  was  afterwards  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  party,  by  the  Committee. 

After  dinner,  some  had  a  game  of  ball,  others  supplied  an 
appreciative  audience,  while  others  strolled  around  the  camp  to  see 
the  beauties  of  its  surroundings  and  ruminate  on  the  advantages 
a  boy  has  in  spending  a  summer  in  this  delightful  place — the  health- 
ful air,  the  bright  sunshine,  the  garden  exercise,  the  good  fishing, 
the  safe  bathing  beach,  the  balm  of  the  evergreens,  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  and  the  romantic  story  of  that  northern  lake. 

"Ah,  that  thou  couldst  know  the  joy, 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy." 

At  five  o'clock  we  started  on  our  way  home,  following  a  different 
course  from  that  we  had  taken  in  the  morning.  We  were  some 
distance  from  the  wharf  when  Mr.  Cochrane  found  he  was  still  on 
board.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  incommode  him.  He  merely 
jumped  overboard  and,  disporting  himself  in  the  water,  demon- 
strated that  he  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  the  land. 
The  sail  home  was  pleasant  indeed.  The  weather  had  moderated 
and  the  pleasant  smile  and  kind  attentions  of  the  sun  were  fully 
appreciated  as  we  watched  the  varying  scenery  as  the  "Belle  of 
Timagami"  glided  smoothly  past  curve  and  narrow  and  lake  expan- 
sion. Captain  Marsh  seemed  to  know  every  foot  of  the  way. 
The  supper  that  awaited  us  was  one  that  would  abundantly 
satisfy  the  whetted  appetites  of  a  band  of  happy-hearted  tour.'sts. 

When  dark  had  closed  in  and  the  Northern  Flyer  had  passed  to 
the  south,  we  entrained  for  home.  On  former  trips,  Saturday 
night  was  the  occasion  for  a  little  frolic.  On  the  first  trip,  the 
fun  was  innocent  and  the  pranks  played  were  laughable  in  the 
extreme.  On  the  second  trip,  one  or  two  individuals  were  a  little 
rough  and  spoiled  it  all.  Provision  had  been  made  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion of  that  roughness ;  but  on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  secretary, 
it  was  decided  to  leave  car  six  completely  alone,  and  that  was 
largely  the  decision  of  the  whole  company. 

We  called  at  North  Bay  for  a  few  minutes  and  here  our  party 
began  to  scatter.  Some  went  east  towards  Ottawa,  and  others 
went  west  towards  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Then  our  train  sped  south, 
and  at  a  reasonable  hour  all  retired  to  rest.  The  strenuous  week 
was  drawing  to  a  close  and  welcome  sleep  did  not  need  to  be  wooed. 
Southward  and  ever  southward,  we  sped  through  the  darkness. 
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When  the  first  gray  dawn  appeared  in  the  sky,  we  began  dropping 
off  members  of  the  party,  and  when  the  smiling  sun  of  a  Sabbath 
morn  looked  down  upon  us,  we  collected  our  belongings,  said  our 
parting  words  and  were  ready  for  the  Union  Station. 

One  member  of  the  party  has  expressed  herself  as  follows:  "I 
had  heard  of  the  wonderful  trips  that  had  preceded,  and  being 
blessed  with  a  fertile  imagination,  I  had  pictured  to  myself  the 
time  we  were  to  have;  but  it  was  as  nothing  to  the  reality.  Travel- 
ling for  a  week  with  such  a  happy,  agreeable,  witty  company, 
visiting  place  after  place  of  such  unusual  and  varying  interests, 
meeting  people  who  were  delighted  to  be  our  hosts  and  furnished  us 
with  good  meals,  seeing  new  features  of  the  boundless  resources  of 
this,  the  banner  province  of  the  British  Empire,  and  all  this 
associated  with  the  palatial  comforts  of  a  train  of  Pullman  cars, 
made  a  week  never-to-be-forgotten.  The  committee  had  planned 
for  every  detail  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  it  all." 

The  Union  Station  was  reached  at  last.  How  much  had  been 
crowded  into  our  busy  week.  The  train  stopped  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  it  down,  the  company,  like  a  flock  of  part- 
ridges in  a  moment  of  danger,  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
We  had  had  a  glimpse  into  The  Happy  Land  which  would  brighten 
many  a  dull  hour  and  add  colour  to  many  a  drab  day.  Adieu, 
aufwiedersehen.  Go  happy  boys  and  girls  in  charge  of  merry 
children.  Add  your  sunshine  to  their  schoolroom  and  your  sweet- 
ness to  their  lives.  You  have  something  to  tell  them  you  did 
not  have  before.  Give  them  a  stronger  faith  and  hope  in  their 
own  land  and  in  themselves,  and  if  you  transmit  it  properly  they 
will  share  in  the  sowing  and  in  the  harvest  which  is  to  be. 

We  cannot  close  without  expressing  our  appreciation  of  those 
who  helped  to  make  the  excursion  such  a  success — Mr.  Grant, 
the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  who  appropriated  the  grant 
which  made  the  trip  possible — the  people  who  welcomed  us  all 
along  the  way  and  showed  us  the  wonderful  resources  and  activities 
of  our  northland — the  officials  of  the  railway  companies  who 
ministered  to  our  comforts  and  carefully  carried  out  the  work  on 
schedule  time.  May  the  excursion  be  followed  by  many  others, 
in  years  that  are  yet  to  come. 


HONOURABLE  ERNEST  C.  DRURY,  M.P.P. 

Prime  Minister  of  Ontario. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Chas.  G.  Fraser,  Principal,  Manning  Avenue  School, 

Toronto. 

Another  year  has  come  and  gone  and  with  it  has  gone  another 
strenuous  year  for  the  Secretary  of  your  section.  First*  came  the 
preparing  of  the  work  of  last  year's  meeting  for  the  press,  and  an 
examination  of  the  report  as  printed  will  show  it  required  some 
time.  Were  it  not  for  some  misarrangements  and  omissions  which 
were  allowed  to  pass,  our  share  in  the  report — Part  I  and  Part  II — 
would  be  creditable,  indeed,  in  matter  and  amount. 

The  second  care  was  the  preparation  of  the  resolutions  for 
presentation  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  his  Official  Advisers. 
These  were  arranged  in  eight  groups: — (1)  Resolutions  of  Appre- 
ciation; (2)  Resolutions  regarding  Superannuation;  (3)  Resolu- 
tions regarding  Visual  Instruction;  (4)  Resolutions  regarding 
Text-books;  (5)  Resolutions  regarding  Entrance  Examinations; 
(6)  Resolutions  regarding  School  Grants;  (7)  Resolutions  regard- 
ing Regulations  of  the  Department;  and  (8)  Resolutions  regard- 
ing Institute  Delegate  Membership  Fees. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  that  our  relations  with  the  Minister  and 
the  Officials  of  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  year  have 
been  most  harmonious  and  their  attitude  towards  our  work  has 
been  very  sympathetic  indeed.  I  believe  the  results  under  those 
conditions  will  be  better  than  they  could  possibly  be  if  the  condi- 
tions were  changed. 

Our  resolutions  regarding  Superannuation  were  urged  before  the 
Minister  at  the  close  of  our  meeting;  and  practically  all  but  one 
were  embodied  in  the  Amendments  to  the  School  Act  which  were 
passed.  The  one  left  out  is  that  one  which  asks  that  if  a  teacher 
dies  after  being  superannuated  and  before  receiving  as  much  as 
he  has  contributed  to  the  fund,  his  heirs  shall  receive  the  differ- 
ence^— the  balance.  In  one  particular  the  Minister  surpassed  our 
requests.  If  a  teacher  dies  in  service,  his  heirs  shall  receive  not 
only  what  he  has  contributed,  but  also  interest  at  the  rate  of  5%. 
The  printed  report  of  the  Superannuation  Commissioners  will  be 
distributed  to  the  teacher-members  of  the  Association  and  is  well 
worth  reading. 

Our  resolutions  regarding  Text-books  and  the  Entrance  Exam- 
ination have  practically  been  ignored.  Perhaps  it  is  most  difficult 
to  deal  with,  but  I  am  convinced  we  can  have  no  improvement 
under  the  present  system. 
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Our  resolutions  regarding  School  Grants  were  favourably  received 
by  the  Department  and  redress  was  promised.  These  are  largely 
dependent  upon  regulations  and  so  can  be  the  more  easily  adjusted. 
If  there  are  still  complaints  to  be  urged,  they  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  will  have  that  section  of 
our  resolutions  under  consideration.  It  is  feared,  however,  that 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  reduce  its  appropriation 
and  so  meet  the  charge  of  extravagance  will  result  in  a  curtailment 
or  loss  of  many  of  these  grants  for  this  year  at  least. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  response  from  the  Teachers' 
Institutes  is  greater  this  year  than  last  year  and  the  number  of 
institutes  contributing  is  increasing.  The  day  is  coming  when,  as 
teachers,  we  shall  respond  financially  much  more  liberally  and 
much  more  widely  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

During  the  year,  we  have  had  two  signal  and  pleasing  evidences 
of  this  spirit.  Last  spring  the  Brandon  School  Board  wished  to 
change  the  teachers'  salaries  at  the  end  of  April  and  gave  notice 
that  if  they  would  not  accept  a  cut  of  25%  they  could  take  the 
stipulated  notice  to  terminate  their  agreements  on  the  1st  of  May. 
They  were  allowed  only  twenty-four  hours  to  decide.  All  compromise 
was  rejected  by  the  Board.  It  had  apparently  set  out  to  smash  the 
Teachers'  Federation.  The  result  was  disaster  to  the  Brandon 
Schoo1s  and  the  next  election  saw  the  defeat  of  practically  every 
leader  in  the  movement  who  offered  himself  for  re-election,  but  we 
must  wait  another  year  to  have  the  Board  renovated. 

The  Ontario  Teachers'  Federations  co-operated  with  the  sister 
federations  in  the  other  provinces  and  no  single  member  of  one  of 
the  Ontario  Federations  made  application  for  a  place  on  the 
Brandon  staff — if  it  can  be  called  a  staff — and  in  addition,  the 
Public  School  Teachers  of  Toronto  contributed  over  two  thousand 
dollars  to  the  relief  fund  for  the  financing  of  the  difficulty.  Other 
Ontario  towns  and  cities  helped,  as  well  as  the  High  School  Fed- 
eration. I  have  not  yet  seen  such  a  report  of  the  Fund  as  I  would 
like  to  see. 

As  another  example  of  professional  support  and  co-operation, 
we  would  like  to  mention  the  teacher-sufferers  in  the  great  fire  of 
last  October.  Feeling  the  urgency  of  the  case,  the  committee  that 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Teachers'  Trip  to  Northern  Ontario  took 
the  matter  in  hand  and  appealed  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes;  and 
a  fund  of  a  little  less  than  six  thousand  dollars  was  raised  and 
distributed  without  one  cent  being  paid  out  of  the  fund  even  for 
postage.  You  will  be  presented  with  a  statement  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  institutes. 
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The  correspondence  during  the  year  has  been  very  heavy  indeed. 
Having  been  so  long  in  service,  our  name  is  known  to  many;  and 
when  a  difficulty  arises  where  advice  is  desired  or  help  and  sym- 
pathy needed,  they  know  at  least  one  to  address.  If  it  is  a  matter 
of  law  and  right,  we  have  formed  the  habit  of  placing  the  matter 
before  the  Minister  of  Education  or  the  Deputy  Minister,  and 
there  are  many  cases  this  year  where  we  have  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing redress.  We  have  a  case  in  mind  where  the  teacher  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  and  another  engaged  at  an  increased  salary. 
We  prepared  an  appeal  to  the  parents  and  ratepayers  of  the  sec- 
tion, placing  the  facts  before  them.  A  couple  hundred  of  these 
letters  were  struck  off,  and  a  meeting  of  the  section  was  called  to 
discuss  the  question.  The  former  action  of  the  board  was  rescinded 
and  the  teacher  re-engaged  at  an  increase  of  $200. 

This  year,  the  number  of  communications  we  have  received 
regarding  superannuation  has  been  very  large;  but  we  have  all 
kinds  of  questions — the  Regulation  or  School  Law  on  a  certain 
point — the  advisability  of  introducing  free  text-books — the  power 
of  a  teacher  over  a  boy  or  girl  coming  to  or  going  from  school,  etc., 
etc.;  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability  we  reply,  oftentimes  after 
consulting  two  or  three  whose  judgment  we  have  learned  to  value.. 

We  are  grieved,  indeed,  at  the  opposition  which  has  arisen  to 
the  operation  of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act.  Appar- 
ently at  the  crack  of  the  whip  of  persons  of  Eastern  Ontario,  who 
are  interested  in  child  labour,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  Act  for  five  years.  The  bill  was  withdrawn  but, 
to  the  amazement  of  everybody,  a  promise  was  given  to  bring  in  a 
government, measure  that  would  meet  the  object.  From  the  same 
quarter,  there  is  a  clamour  for  the  reduction  of  teachers'  salaries, 
and  teachers  should  show  a  united  front.  United  we  stand,  but 
divided  we  fall.  "If  we  do  not  hang  together,  we  shall  hang 
separately."  We  are  watching  with  some  apprehension  the  genie 
which  "Aladdin"  has  aroused.  Will  he  be  able  to  control  it  or 
will  it  control  us.  The  government  has  contributed  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  a  purpose  which  might  have 
been  most  valuable  to  the  country.     Will  it  prove  to  be  such? 

The  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  is  hedged  about  with 
sufficient  provisions  to  provide  for  all  reasonable  emergencies  and 
cases  which  may  arise,  so  that  there  should  be  no  hardship;  and 
there  should  be  no  suspension  of  an  Act  so  wisely  conceived  and 
so  carefully  drafted  in  the  interests  of  the  coming  generation. 

The  two  oppositions  were  solid  behind  the  Act  and  the  govern- 
ment party  was  divided.  Why  did  there  need  to  be  a  compromise? 
Would  it  not  be  right  for  the  supporters  of  the  principle  to  unite 
in  its  defence  and  see  that  no  amendment  is  carried? 
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The  preparation  of  the  programme  has  been  no  slight  task. 
Suggestions  are  asked  for  and  these  are  placed  before  the  Execu- 
tive at  its  meeting  on  Thanksgiving  where  the  tentative  programme 
is  blocked  out.  So  far  as  possible  this  is  followed  and  consent 
asked  of  those  whose  name  was  suggested.  If  these  refuse,  others 
considered  suitable  are  asked.  In  some  cases  we  have  had  to  drop 
the  subject  and  try  another.  The  programme  is  supposed  to  be 
ready  to  be  handed  to  the  printer  the  middle  of  January.  Ours 
was  ready  on  time  and  we  do  not  know  why  the  programmes  were 
so  late  both  last  year  and  this. 

I  thank  you  for  the  confidence  you  have  shown  in  me  all  these 
years.  I  have  held  all  the  offices  in  your  gift  except  the  Presidency. 
This  includes  press  reporter,  minute  secretary,  treasurer  and  vice- 
president,  and  I  have  been  your  secretary  since  last  century.  I 
may  not  have  done  what  was  best,  but  I  have  tried  to  do  what  I 
thought  in  the  best  interests  of  our  profession.  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  be  my  last  year  as  your  secretary.  For  the  promotion 
which  is  suggested,  I  ask  for  your  support  and  influence,  assuming 
you  that  my  service  in  your  behalf  has  always  been  a  joy  to  me. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 
Miss  Helen  S.  Arbuthnot,  Toronto. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion, in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Ontario  Library  Association, 
a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  work  in  co-operation  with 
a  similar  committee  from  their  organization.  The  purpose  was  to 
stimulate  interest  in  reading  and  the  use  of  the  libraries  among 
Public  and  High  School  pupils  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
best  books  for  their  respective  grades. 

The  committee  chosen  was  Mr.  W.  F.  Moore,  of  Dundas;  Miss 
Booker,  of  Hamilton,  and  Miss  Arbuthnot,  of  Toronto. 

Four  meetings  have  been  held :  At  Dundas,  in  June;  at  Kitchener 
in  October;  at  Toronto,  on  March  17th,  and  again  in  Toronto,  on 
April  2nd.  Lists  of  books  are  in  course  of  preparation,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  ask  the  Government  to  supply  these  to  all  of  the 
Public  and  High  School  pupils  of  the  Province. 

Efforts  were  made  to  secure  speakers  for  the  Public  and  High 
School  Sections  of  this  meeting  and  the  name  of  Miss  Lilian  Smith 
of  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  will  be  found  on  the  programme. 

The  Committee  reports  progress  and  asks  that  it  be  continued, 
with  the  addition  of  one  member  to  represent  the  High  Schools. 
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KINDERGARTEN   SECTION 


KINDERGARTEN    CONDITIONS    IN    ONTARIO    TOWNS. 
Mary  Miller,  Owen  Sound. 

In  speaking  of  Kindergarten  conditions  in  a  town  I  must  speak 
of  such  as  I  find  them  in  Owen  Sound,  for  all  my  experience  has  been 
there. 

The  first  Kindergarten  in  Owen  Sound  was  opened  in  1898.  It 
was  owing  to  the  broadmindedness  of  a  former  principal,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Reid,  who  realizing  the  value  of  it,  had  the  dearly  loved  pioneer 
Kindergartner,  Mrs.  Jas.  L.  Hughes,  speak  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  townspeople.  We  have  seen  many  changes  since  those 
days.  There  are  five  Kindergartens  in  Owen  Sound  now,  one  in 
each  school.  Instead  of  teaching  just  the  half-day,  we  have  all- 
day  work,  and  the  salaries  have  risen  from  $300.00  to  $1,000.00. 
We  have  trained  and  sent  out  over  twenty  Kindergartners  in  that 
time. 

When,  owing  to  the  salary  question,  the  cry  came  for  all-day 
work,  the  board  allowed  us  to  plan  it  amongst  ourselves.  We  have 
some  Kindergartens  in  the  morning  and  some  in  the  afternoon. 
Each  teacher  directs  in  one  Kindergarten  half  a  day  and  assists  in 
another  Kindergarten  half  a  day.  It  works  out  very  satisfactorily 
indeed,  and  the  plan  could  be  carried  out  equally  well  in  a  large 
city.  We  meet  together  every  second  Friday  for  discussion  of 
our  work  and  each  one  takes  her  turn  in  making  out  the  programme 
of  thought,  songs,  stories  and  work  for  the  next  two  weeks.  We 
take  Kindergarten  magazines,  endeavour  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  it  is  interesting  indeed  to  see  the  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  material  and  methods  in  the  last  decade. 

The  Kindergartner  in  a  town  must  of  necessity  get  in  closer 
touch  with  the  children  than  the  Kindergartner  in  a  city.  In 
most  towns  the  teachers  are  those  who  have  lived  there  all  their 
lives,  they  know  the  parents  and  home  life  of  the  child  and  there- 
fore understand  him  better.  In  a  city  the  teacher  frequently  lives 
at  a  great  distance  from  her  school  and  does  not  come  in  touch  with 
the  child's  home  life  except  through  Mothers'  Meetings  and  the 
School  and  Home  Clubs.  We  have  had  Mothers'  Meetings  in  our 
town  and  expect  to  have  a  School  and  Home  Club  very  soon. 

In  a  town  one  misses  the  intercourse  with  the  great  number  of 
Kindergartners  that  is  to  be  had  in  a  city,  and  the  interchange  of 
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thought.  I  have  been  wondering,  as  I  heard  the  report  of  the 
Toronto  Kindergarten  Union  here  this  morning,  if  we  outsiders 
could  join  this  union  by  paying  a  special  fee  to  cover  postage,  etc., 
and  could  have  a  report  sent  to  us  of  all  the  meetings  and  activities 
of  the  club.  I  am  sure  all  the  town  Kindergartners  would  like  to 
do  this. 

Would  these  Kindergartners  agree  with  me  that  at  the  county 
conventions  held  each  fall  we  should  have  at  least  one  session  to 
meet  with  the  Primary  teachers,  and  so  get  closer  together  in  our 
work?  It  seems  a  wiser  plan  and  vastly  more  interesting  than  for 
us  to  listen  to  "How  to  Teach  History  to  a  Third  Book  Class." 

I  see  by  the  minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  that  the  question  of  a 
supervisor  or  inspector  for  the  Kindergartens  in  Ontario  was 
brought  up.  Personally  I  feel  very  strongly  that  Kindergartners 
should  be  inspected  by  a  Kindergartner,  one  who  would  know  and 
understand  what  we  are  doing.  What  a  help  it  would  be  to  one  who 
has  been  out  of  Normal  a  number  of  years,  who  has  had  no  chance 
to  visit  other  Kindergartens  and  get  new  ideas,  and  what  a  boon 
it  would  be  to  the  new,  inexperienced  teacher.  We  would  not  only 
keep  in  touch  with  the  things  other  Kindergartners  were  doing, 
but  would  be  able  to  pass  on  the  inventions  and  improvements 
which  we  have  made  ourselves.  Then  let  each  teacher  see  the  report 
and  criticism  of  her  work,  so  she  may  improve  her  weak  points,  and 
receive  encouragement  for  work  well  done. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  see,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  need 
of  the  hour,  is  that  the  Provincial  Government  be  induced  to  give 
a  grant  to  the  towns  who  will  open  Kindergarten  rooms  in  their 
schools.  We  believe  that  the  child  who  misses  a  Kindergarten 
training  misses  a  very  great  deal.  True,  those  who  do  not  have 
this  training  may  pass  their  exams,  just  as  soon  as  those  who  have 
had  it,  but  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  the  Kinder- 
garten trained  child  has  a  broader  knowledge,  a  keener  interest  in 
all  things  and  a  more  all-round  development  than  the  other.  And 
isn't  the  real  aim  of  education  character  building?  Think  of  the 
number  of  towns  where  there  are  no  Kindergartens!  The  initial 
expense  is  great,  it  costs  more  than  to  open  another  room,  and  that 
is  the  reason  more  school  boards,  do  not  have  it.  The  government 
for  years  has  given  grants  to  towns  who  open  Manual  Training  and 
Domestic  Science  Classes,  and  I  understand  it  pays  something 
towards  the  salaries  too.  Why  could  this  not  be  done  for  Kinder- 
gartens also,  and  let  all  the  children  in  the  Province  have  a  chance 
to  get  this  untold  blessing.  Primary  teachers  and  mothers  would 
be  thankful,  as  would  all  interested  in  true  education.  How  this  is 
to  be  brought  about  I  do  not  know,  but  hope  this  Convention  may 
find  some  means  of  urging  it. 
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There  is  the  question  of  promotion.  We  take  the  children  at 
five  years  and  promote  at  six.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  done 
in  all  places,  and  if  the  age  is  the  only  status  for  promotion  or 
could  the  teacher's  judgment  rule.  We  all  know  that  some  children 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  longer  period  in  the  Kindergarten, 
that  they  will  just  be  a  drag  on  the  Primary  room,  while  there  are 
others  who  are  ready  perhaps  before  they  are  quite  six.  This  is  a 
vital  question  and  one  I  would  be  glad  to  have  discussed. 

In  closing  may  I  suggest  that  we  get  a  page  in  some  educational 
magazine  published  in  Ontario,  let  a  committee  of  Kindergartners 
edit  it  and  let  it  be  a  place  for  the  discussion  of  difficulties  peculiar 
to  us.  It  would  be  a  great  help  to  Kindergartners  throughout  the 
Province,  would  bring  us  in  touch  with  each  other  and  help  us  in 
solving  our  problems. 
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KILBURN  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Miss  W.  G.  Maitland,    Principal,    Normal  Model  School, 
Kilburn,  New  Zealand. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  Wellington,  New  Zealand  Schools  in 
Kilburn,  Wellington,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  try 
to  carry  the  educational  principles  as  you  know  them,  into  the 
work  of  the  older  children. 

The  school  is  a  public  one  for  boys  and  girls  from  three  years 
of  age  to  fourteen  years.  There  are  450  children  and  four  men 
and  six  women  teachers.  It  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Educa- 
tion Board  of  Wellington,  and  must  conform  in  every  way  to  the 
general  regulations  governing  all  public  schools  with  regard  to 
staffing,  inspection,  examinations,  and  general  programme  of  work. 
I  mention  this  to  show  that  we  work  under  the  same  conditions 
as  other  public  schools,  but  in  addition  we  have  the  extra  function 
of  a  training  centre  for  training  college  students. 

The  main  idea  underlying  our  work  is  a  recognition  of  the  child 
as  a  growing,  developing  individual,  and  as  a  member  of  a  human 
society. 

The  day  is  planned  mainly  to  enable  the  child  to  work  at  his  own 
pace,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  before  us  society's  demands  of 
efficiency  and  scholarship — that  is  the  3  R's  have  their  share. 

Our  business  as  teachers  is  not  so  much  to  give  facts  for  the 
child's  digestion,  as  it  is  to  arouse  such  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  that  he  will  want  to  learn  for  himself.  Our  keynote 
should  be  the  cultivation  of  work  so  that  natural  interests  develop; 
when  this  happens  such  a  thing  as  compulsory  homework  is  un- 
known. We  find  the  children  do  a  great  deal  of  homework,  but 
this  becomes  a  voluntary  effort. 

Text  books  tend  to  disappear.  Jn  place  of  one  text  book  a 
dozen  books  may  be  used  by  the  children  themselves.  Books  of 
travel,  of  adventure,  etc.,  help  make  the  subject  of  geography  very 
much  more  attractive. 

In  some  of  the  classes  the  children  work  in  small  groups;  they 
arrange  their  work,  and  hold  their  own  discussions;  sometimes  the 
teacher  takes  a  dominant  part,  but  more  frequently  acts  as  general 
consultant  when  difficulties  occur. 

Handicraft  work  in  connection  with  topics  or  projects  is  carried 
out  where  circumstance  permits,  but  I  feel  that  much  more  should 
be  done  in  all  schools  than  is  carried  out  at  present. 

As  much  as  possible  of  the  work  is  done  out  of  doors.  On  fine 
days  children  will  be  seen  alone,  or  in  groups,  working  in  the  play- 
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ground  or  on  an  open  verandah.     They  are  supplied  with  light 
tables  and  chairs,  so  that  these  can  be  carried  outside  quite  easily. 

We  make  much  of  games,  rhythms  and  dancing,  eliminating  to 
a  large  extent  the  old  formal  type  of  physical  drill  that  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  with  our  modern  educational  theories.  In  each 
school  in  Wellington  are  teams  for  football,  cricket,  basketball, 
etc.,  and  these  teams  meet  each  week  in  friendly  competition. 

Within  the  school  the  children  are  free  to  move  about  and  to 
talk.  The  usual  difficulties  with  discipline  seldom  occur.  We 
consider  the  absence  of  a  teacher  from  a  class-room  a  good  test  of 
the  discipline  of  that  room.  The  teachers  sometimes  visit  each 
other's  rooms  for  a  whole  morning. 

A  visitor  entering  a  good  example  of  such  a  room  during  this 
time  would  find  a  class  of  45-50  children  going  about  their  work 
in  good  order.  The  longest  test  happened  during  the  absence  of  a 
teacher  for  a  fortnight,  when  a  class  of  senior  children  carried  on 
the  usual  work. 

The  basis  of  such  self-control  lies  in  the  early  habits  formed  by 
the  youngest  children.  As  a  member  of  a  community,  the  Kinder- 
garten child  learns  to  be  mannerly  and  considerate  for  his  neigh- 
bours, and  experiences  the  first  lessons  in  self-control. 

Citizenship  in  life  is  begun  in  the  school  when  the  child  realizes 
that  there  can  be  no  privileges  without  responsibilities.  The 
small  child  participates  in  the  general  order  and  arrangement  of 
his  room.  The  older  children  form  committees  and  carry  out  a 
variety  of  duties. 

Our  weekly  assemblies  of  the  whole  school  we  consider  a  valuable 
feature  of  the  school  citizenship  work;  and  we  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  off  when  there  will  be  a  large  room  or  hall  provided  for 
every  school. 

If  the  school  is  to  be  a  real  school  unit  and  not  merely  a  build- 
ing with  so  many  different  class-rooms,  it  is  essential  that  there  be 
a  unity  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Our  staff  meetings, 
where  programmes  of  work  and  various  topics  are  discussed,  all 
help  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  work  to  each  member. 

The  Education  Department  provides  a  helpful  and  suggestive 
syllabus  in  which  is  shown  the  minimum  essentials  for  a  child  to 
know  before  he  is  granted  a  certificate  of  proficiency  which  enables 
him  to  have  free  education  in  the  High  School.  A  teacher,  how- 
ever, may  choose  an  alternative  syllabus  and  his  own  methods 
and  submit  them  for  approval  to  the  Inspector,  so  that  latitude 
is  granted  the  individual. 

In  carrying  out  our  aims  we  have  had  much  help  from  a  volun- 
teer committee  of  parents  and   those  interested   in   the  school. 
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Many  of  the  things  needed,  such  as  library  books,  pictures,  and 
playgrounds  have  been  supplied  by  this  Committee. 

Our  best  work  in  education  will  be  done  when  there  is  right 
understanding  and  co-operation  between  parent  and  teacher.  I 
should  like  to  speak  at  length  on  this  topic,  but  will  conclude  with 
an  appreciation  not  only  for  the  work  of  this  Committee,  but  for 
the  help  and  encouragement  that  has  been  given  to  us  by  auth- 
orities of  the  Education  Department  and  the  Education  Board  of 
Wellington. 
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AUXILIARY  CLASS  SECTION 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  TO  THE  AUXILIARY  CLASS 
TEACHERS  OF  ONTARIO. 

By  Mrs.  W.  E.  Groves,  Member  Toronto  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — 

I  deem  it  a  very  great  honour  as  well  as  a  very  great  privilege 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  address  of  welcome  to  this 
splendid  body  of  men  and  women  who  are  doing  such  magnificent 
work  throughout  our  Province  for  the  little  ones  to  whom  Nature 
has  denied  much. 

The  problem  of  the  handicapped  child  in  our  midst,  is  not  a  new 
problem,  in  fact,  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  The  solution  of  the  problem 
is  a  comparatively  new  and  up-to-date  phase  of  our  present-day 
educational  system.  The  world  is  demanding  more  and  more  that 
special  thought  be  given  to  these  children,  and  the  very  best 
educators  are  saying,  "If  a  child  has  a  handicap,  let  ours  be  the 
task  to  double  his  chances  for  success." 

You  are  doing  a  wonderful  work  in  your  care  for  and  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  these  children.  I  know  of  no  greater  piece  of  social 
service  work,  no  finer  life  of  self-sacrifice  than  is  yours.  My  mes- 
sage to  you  is  this,  "May  all  success  crown  your  efforts!  May  the 
little  ones  who  pass  out  from  your  classes  become  assets  instead  of 
liabilities!  Instead  of  becoming  the  flotsam  and  the  jetsam  of 
Canada,  may  they  become  self-respecting,  self-supporting  citizens, 
and  thus,  through  your  efforts  will  be  solved,  or  partially  solved,  at 
any  rate,  as  far  as  these  children  are  concerned,  the  problem  of 
delinquency!" 

I  have  always  been  specially  interested  in  the  work  you  are 
doing  and  there  were  two  factors  in  my  life  that  helped  to  arouse 
that  interest.  The  first  factor  was  this.  Just  after  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education,  I  was  appointed  by  that  body 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Justice  Hodgins,  who,  you  will  remember,  was 
conducting  a  survey  into  the  question  of  the  feeble-minded  in 
Ontario.  This  was  being  done  under  the  Government.  His 
Lordship  said  to  me,  "Mrs.  Groves,  what  is  being  done  in  Toronto 
to  cope  with  this  problem,  as  far  as  the  Board  of  Education  is 
concerned?"  And  I  had  to  reply,  "Nothing!"  And  then,  as  if 
to  qualify  my  statement,  I  said,  "But,  you  see,  I  have  only  just 
been  elected!"  I  could  have  bitten  my  tongue  out  for  ever  having 
said  such  a  stupid  thing.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  remark  that 
sounded  quite  so  flat?     The  remark  had  only  one  virtue,  I  made 
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up  my  mind  I  must,  in  some  way,  justify  it.  The  very  next  day 
I  left  for  New  York  and  other  cities,  determined  to  find  out  what 
was  being  done  there  to  educate  these  little  ones,  of  whom, 
there  were  far  too  many  in  our  schools.  I  saw  the  work  in  New 
York  City  under  the  able  supervision  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Farrell, 
who  was  most  kind  and  helpful  to  me.  And  in  passing,  I  want  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  in  education,  all  over  the 
United  States,  who  are  always  ready  and  always  willing  to  give 
to  any  stranger  who  is  interested,  the  best  they  have.  From  New 
York  I  went  on  to  New  Jersey.  I  found  very  fine  work  being 
done  in  the  schools  of  Newark,  and  then  I  went  on  to  Waverley, 
Mass.  I  spent  almost  two  days  in  that  great  institution  under 
Dr.  Walter  Fernald,  than  whom  there  is  no  greater  authority  on 
the  care  and  the  treatment  of  the  mental  defective.  And  after 
three  weeks,  I  came  back  to  Toronto  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  woman 
Sadder,  because  the  immensity  of  the  problem  seemed  so 
tremendous,  wiser,  because  I  saw  that  the  earnest  efforts, 
that  were  being  made  on  all  sides  to  cope  with  the  problem, 
were  bearing  splendid  fruit.  I  prepared  a  report  upon  my  visit 
abroad.  After  speaking  to  some  members  of  the  board  I  was  told 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  give  my  report  to  the 
board  for  I  had  gone  on  my  own  initiative  and  at  my  own  expense, 
nobody  authorized  me  to  go,  in  fact,  "it  wasn't  done!"  However, 
being  a  woman,  and  not  recognizing  defeat,  even  when  it  stared 
one  in  the  face,  I  persisted,  and  finally  I  made  my  report  to  the 
board.  Whether  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
our  classes  I  am  not  going  to  say.  But  I  do  want  to  say  this,  that 
the  splendid  training  that  we  now  have  for  Auxiliary  Class  Teachers, 
in  Ontario,  under  Dr.  S.  B.  Sinclair,  who,  I  am  glad  to  see  here  this 
morning,  has  been  a  great  factor  in  the  success  of  these  classes 
all  over  this  Province.  In  years  gone  by  Toronto  had  made 
several  spasmodic  efforts  to  establish  and  carry  on  these  classes, 
but  with  little  or  no  success,  due,  I  see  now,  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
no  satisfactory  training  for  our  teachers. 

The  second  factor  that  interested  me  in  this  work,  I  shall  call 
"The  Tragedy  of  Dorothy  Campbell." 

Dorothy  Campbell  was  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  I  ever  met, 
charming,  alert  and  bright  as  a  dollar,  full  of  what  the  boys  call, 
Pep.  She  had  had  a  whirlwind  career  through  High  School,  just 
as  fine  a  career  through  the  Faculty  of  Education  (as  it  was  then 
called),  and  she  came  on  to  the  Toronto  staff,  having  been  highly 
recommended  by  Dean  Pakenham.  After  serving  as  an  occasional 
teacher  she  was  placed  in  a  primary  class  in  one  of  our  down-town 
schools.  From  the  first  moment,  she  was  a  success.  The  great 
mother-heart    of    Dorothy    went    out    to    the   little   ones  in  her 
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class,  she  loved  them,  and  they  loved  her  as  only  children  can  love 
those  grown-ups  who  are  kind  and  sympathetic  and  understanding. 
Discipline  was  no  trouble  to  Dorothy,  the  law  of  love  prevailed. 

And  now  into  the  story  comes  Joseph  Livinski .  Fourteen  years  of 
age,  big,  hulking,  awkward,  dirty,  mentality  very  low  with  criminal 
tendencies,  such  was  the  unfortunate  lad  that  one  morning  was 
registered  in  Dorothy's  class.  And  from  that  very  moment  her 
troubles  began.  Joseph  could  not  learn.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
diseased  mentality,  that  perhaps  might  have  been  cured,  but  there 
was  no  mentality  to  cure,  and  day  after  day  he  sat  in  a  seat  too 
small  for  his  big  lumbering  body,  causing  all  kinds  of  trouble  among 
the  other  children.  He  teased  and  tormented  them  and  prevented 
them  from  doing  their  best  work.  Notes  from  parents  began  to 
arrive  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Joseph  Livinski,  not  only  in 
school,  but  to  and  from  the  way  to  school.  The  mothers  of  the 
little  girls  were  the  chief  complainants.  Dorothy  was  at  her  wits' 
ends.  She  kept  the  boy  in  after  the  others  had  gone  and  tried  to 
help  him  in  his  work  so  that  he  might  not  drag  so  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  class.  But  it  was  no  use.  She  found  that  what  she  had 
taught  him  to-day,  by  to-morrow  he  had  forgotten,  and  the  boy 
grew  from  bad  to  worse  as  the  days  went  by.  One  morning 
Dorothy  found  herself  praying  on  her  way  to  school,  "Dear  God, 
please  don't  let  Joseph  Livinski  come  to  school  to-day,  for  I  can't 
stand  much  more  of  him!" 

The  summer  holidays  came  and  Dorothy  went  home.  The 
evening  of  her  arrival,  the  family  held  a  council  of  war.  What 
was  the  matter  with  Dorothy?  How  pale  and  worried  she  looked, 
where  were  all  her  spirits  gone,  where  was  the  joy  of  life  that  once 
was  hers?  And  the  family  decided  that  the  answer  was  Joseph 
Livinski,  for  Dorothy  had  told  them  all  about  her  arch-trial. 
Mother  scolded  and  father  stormed,  while  brothers  and  sisters 
joined  in  a  chorus  of  disapproval  of  conditions  in  the  Toronto 
schools  that  would  permit  a  feeble-minded  youth  to  come  into  a 
class  room  and  upset  the  work  of  the  class,  the  welfare  of  the  others, 
and  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  teacher.  And  then  came  the  verdict. 
Dorothy  does  not  have  to  go  back,  there  is  no  position  that  is 
worth  the  loss  of  her  health  and  her  happiness,  and  then,  throwing 
out  his  chest,  and  with  a  loving  look  in  his  eye,  father  said,  "As 
long  as  I  have  hands  to  work,  no  daughter  of  mine  shall  put  up  with 
such  an  outrage!"  But  there  was  one  bright  spot  on  the  landscape. 
Her  principal  had  promised  Dorothy  that  upon  her  return,  the 
boy  would  no  longer  be  in  her  class.  He  had  decided  to  divide  up 
the  honours  of  Joseph  Livinski. 

The  holidays  passed  like  a  dream  and  Dorothy  returned  to  school, 
full  of  hope  for  the  coming  year.      But  alas!  another  principal  had 
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been  appointed  to  the  school,  who  did  not  agree  with  the  arrange- 
ments that  had  been  made,  it  was  a  case  of  "There  arose  a  King 
that  knew  not  Joseph,"  Livinski.  And  when  Dorothy  found  the 
boy  was  to  remain  in  her  class  she  wired  her  family.  They  wired 
back,  "Resign  at  once!" 

Dorothy  Campbell  is  now  private  secretary  to  a  man  who  is 
high  up  in  the  Government  of  this  country.  She  is  an  unqualified 
success.  A  girl  of  her  type  could  not  be  anything  else.  Her  loss 
to  her  employer  would  be  little  short  of  a  national  calamity.  But 
she  is  out  of  her  sphere,  her  heart  is  always  in  the  class  room,  her 
love  for  children  is  so  great  that  there  are  times  when  her  longin^ 
to  get  back  to  them  almost  overwhelms  her.  But  she  will  never 
come  back.  There  has  been  lost  forever  to  the  teaching  profession 
one  of  the  brightest  lights  that  ever  shone  in  a  class  room,  and  all 
because  of  a  low-grade  type  that  never  ought  to  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  normal  children  in  the  class,  never  ought  to  have 
been  permitted  to  worry  a  splendid  teacher  almost  into  a  state  of 
nervous  prostration. 

Joseph  Livinski  is  now  in  the  penitentiary  where  he  is  serving 
a  sentence  for  assault  and  battery  which  almost  ended  in  murder. 
He  has  no  more  right  there  than  either  you  or  I,  he  was  not 
responsible.  Our  educational  system  was'  partly  responsible. 
The  fact  that  he  could  not  do  the  work  that  was  given  him  to  do, 
meant  that  his  time  was  spent  in  idleness,  and  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  conditions  as  they  existed.  He  was  a  prisoner,  held  in 
durance  vile,  as  long  as  he  remained  at  school.  Had  he  been 
placed  in  an  auxiliary  class  where  his  hands  might  have  been 
trained,  where  he  might  have  had  certain  vocational  work,  within 
his  range,  I  wonder  would  the  result  have  been  quite  so  disastrous? 

I  thank  you  for  your  patient  hearing,  good  luck  to  you  all,  in 
your  work.     I  wish  you  God  speed ! 

N.B. — Fictitious  names  have  been  used  in  the  above  sketch. 
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LIP-READING. 

Miss  Imogen  B.  Palen,  Teacher  of  Lip-Reading, 
Toronto  Public  School. 

The  history  of  the  teaching  of  the  art  of  lip-reading  began  with 
the  teaching  of  lip-reading  and  speech  to  the  congenitally  deaf 
child.  From  the  methods  used  for  teaching  these  totally  deaf 
children  were  evolved  other  methods  for  teaching  lip-reading  to 
adults  who  were  merely  hard  of  hearing.  These  latter  methods, 
in  a  modified  form,  are  now  used  for  teaching  hard  of  hearing  child- 
ren in  public  schools.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
we  have  the  first  records  of  successful  teaching  of  speech  and  lip- 
reading  to  deaf-mute  children.  But,  until  comparatively  recent 
years,  totally  deaf  children  were  taught  manually  and  not  orally 
at  least  on  this  continent.  Oral  work  for  the  deaf  has  gradually 
won  its  way  even  here  where  the  sign  language  had  a  strong  hold. 
To-day  in  nearly  every  school  for  the  deaf  on  the  continent,  the 
pupils  are  taught  speech  and  lip-reading.  They  are  taught  word 
by  word,  phrase  by  phrase  as  they  learn  the  meaning  of  the  spoken 
or  written  word. 

For  many  years  i't  was  held  that  congenitally  deaf  children  had 
a  special  providence  or  "gift"  which  enabled  them  to  acquire 
the  power  to  read  speech  from  the  lips,  but  it  was  held  that  persons 
who  were  not  so  afflicted  were  not  so  endowed  and  could  not  learn 
to  read  the  lips.  About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  educators 
began  to  realize  that  the  mystery  of  the  "gift"  was  explained  by 
the  magic  words  "systematic,  continuous  practice."  Out  of  this 
realization  came  the  conviction  that  hard  of  hearing  adults  could 
acquire  the  power  to  read  the  lips  in  much  less  time  as  they  had 
no  unknown  language  to  master,  nor  tedious  learning  of  speech. 
Methods  of  teaching  lip-reading  to  speaking  adults  were  then 
devised  and  private  classes  and  lip-reading  clubs  have  sprung  up 
in  nearly  every  large  city  in  Europe  and  America.  There  is  a  very 
successful  club  in  Toronto.  Deafened  soldiers  returning  from  the 
war  were  taught  the  art  and  re-instated  with  their  hearing  fellows. 

It  was  not  until  1918  that  attention  was  given  to  hard  of  hearing 
children  in  regular  classes  in  public  schools.  Lynn,  Mass.,  was  the 
first  city  to  engage  a  visiting  teacher  of  lip-reading  for  children  in 
regular  classes  who  were  retarded  on  account  of  dullness  of  hearing. 
or  who  had  some  form  of  ear  trouble  which  indicated  that  they 
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might  be  hard  of  hearing  in  adult  life.  Before  this  there  had  been 
special  auxiliary  classes  in  some  American  cities  for  children  who 
were  so  very  hard  of  hearing  that  they  had  difficulty  in  acquiring 
language  or  who  had  speech  defects  owing  to  their  deafness. 

In  January,  1922,  the  first  lip-reading  classes  were  begun  in  the 
public  schools  in  Toronto.  These  were  the  first  of  such  classes  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There  are  now  seventy-nine  pupils 
coming  from  twenty  different  schools  to  ten  centres  where  they 
receive  either  two  or  three  lessons  a  week.  All  cases  of  progressive 
catarrhal  deafness,  however  slight,  are  eligible  for  these  classes. 

A  slight  impairment  of  hearing  in  a  very  young  child  is  serious 
as  it  may  result  in  defective  speech  or  loss  of  speech.  If  a  young 
child  is  very  hard  of  hearing,  it  no  longer  "absorbs"  language  as 
the  normal  hearing  child  does  through  every  moment  of  its  waking 
hours.  These  children  need  to  be  put  in  a  special  class  where  a 
properly  trained  teacher  for  such  work  will  make  every  lesson  a 
language  lesson  as  well  as  a  lip-reading  lesson.  There  are  no  such 
classes  in  Toronto. 

Lip-reading  has  been  defined  as  "hearing  with  the  eye."  To 
accomplish  this,  the  eye  must  be  trained  by  systematic  drills  to  a 
quickness  of  vision  surpassing  that  of  the  average  person — even 
surpassing  the  quickness  of  the  hunter's  eye  or  the  power  of  minute 
perception  of  the  scientist.  The  eye  thus  trained  reads  more  than 
the  lips.  It  reads  the  lights  and  shadows  playing  across  the 
speaker's  face  which  often  reveal  the  meaning  of  the  spoken  words 
when  the  movements  of  the  lips  are  too  rapid  or  too  indistinct 
to  be  read  with  certainty.  In  other  words,  the  student  of  lip- 
reading  becomes  a  "face-reader"  as  well  as  a  "lip-reader." 

Not  even  the  expert  lip-reader,  after  years  of  practice,  can  follow 
all  the  rapid  and  intricate  movements  of  the  lips  in  speech.  And 
to  add  to  the  lip-reader's  difficulties,  about  70  per  cent,  of  our 
words  are  homophenous.  So,  the  training  of  the  eye  alone  will 
not  make  a  successful  lip-reader;  there  must  be  a  systematic  train- 
ing of  the  mind  to  develop  concentration  and  synthetic  power. 
Nor  does  the  teacher  fulfil  her  duty  who  merely  teaches  the  art  of 
lip-reading  to  these  handicapped  children.  She  must  inspire  them 
with  courage  to  overcome  the  odds  against  them. 

(A  class  demonstration  was  given  in  methods  of  teaching  lip- 
reading  to  children.) 
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SCHOOL    HEALTH    SECTION 


THE  MORE  COMMON  POSTURAL  DEFECTS  FOUND  IN 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  AND  STEPS  TO  BE 

TAKEN  TO  PREVENT  THEM. 

Captain  J.  M.  Grindlay,  Physical  Instructor,  Board  of 
Education,  Hamilton. 

Before  beginning  to  discuss  the  subject  of  my  lecture,  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  hope,  while  putting  before  you  some  facts  concern- 
ing the  physical  well-being  of  children,  that,  although  having  had 
over  twenty  years'  experience  as  physical  instructor  in  public  and 
high  schools,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  learn  more  and  more  about 
methods  to  be  used  and  procedure  to  follow,  to  enable  me  to  be 
still  more  capable  and  proficient  in  the  most  important  part  of 
my  duties,  namely,  the  art  of  building  up  strong  and  healthy  boys 
and  girls,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life  with  that  zest  and  vim  which  go  far  towards  making  life 
worth  living. 

My  subject,  as  you  know,  concerns  the  more  common  postural 
defects  found  in  school  children,  and  the  steps  taken  to  prevent 
and  correct  the  same.  This  morning  I  would  like  to  deal  especially 
with  the  vertebral  column  and  the  defects  I  have  noticed  during 
my  periods  of  teaching  different  classes.  In  the  first  place,  although 
I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  structure  of  the  spine,  I 
would  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  give  a  brief  description  of 
it,  so  that  the  subject  matter  will  be  more  clear. 

Now,  having  gone  over  the  structure,  I  will  come  to  the  most 
common  defects  and  try  to  explain  what  they  are  and  what  I 
think  should  be  done  to  prevent  or  correct  them. 

First  let  me  mention  the  condition  of  kyphosis,  a  condition  all 
too  common  among  our  boys  and  especially  our  girls.  Kyphosis, 
as  we  all  know,  is  an  abnormal  curvature  of  the  spine  in  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  wherein  the  cartilaginous  cushions  which  lie  between 
each  pair  of  vertebrae  have  become  worn  down  between  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  two  adjoining  vertebrae,  thus 
causing  in  some  cases  the  posterior  parts  to  become  separated 
more  than  they  should  be.  Just  what  effect  this  condition  has 
upon  the  pupil,  we  will  try  to  explain.  In  the  first  place,  we 
realize  that  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  cartilage  the  foramen  is 
bound  to  be  partially  closed,  which  must  affect  the  functioning  of 
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the  branch  nerves  which  come  from  the  spinal  cord  to  control 
different  organs  of  the  body;  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  these 
organs  to  do  their  duty  properly.  In  the  second  place,  we  have 
noticed  a  pupil  with  kyphosis  usually  has  his  pectoral  muscles 
abnormally  contracted,  thereby  causing  a  contraction  of  the  chest, 
surely  a  serious  condition.  Moreover,  when  a  pupil  has  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunk  continually  bent,  even  slightly,  forward,  I  think 
it  must. have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  digestive  organs.  Just 
what  to  do  to  prevent  this  condition  would  take  quite  a  long  time 
to  answer,  so  I  will  just  give  a  few  important  points  which  I  think 
are  worth  considering.  Let  us  start  with  our  students  in  training 
for  teachers  in  the  different  centers  of  our  province.  We  should 
impress  upon  them  the  serious  results  that  follow  from  any  mal- 
position of  the  spine  and  encourage  them  to  watch  their  children 
while  sitting  at  their  studies  so  that  they  will  not  slouch  or  sit 
crooked,  also  teach  them  a  few  straightening  exercises  that  could 
be  done  in  a  minute  or  two  between  lessons.  Also  we  should  see 
that  the  seats  are  adjusted  to  the  proper  heights,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren can  sit  with  both  feet  flat  on  the  floor  in  the  most  comfortable 
position. 

Other  Conditions. 

The  next  condition  I  would  mention  is  that  of  scoliosis,  in  which 
the  spine  curves  laterally,  another  serious  condition.  In  this  case 
we  have  still  more  pressure  on  the  branch  nerves  leaving  through 
the  foramen,  causing .  considerable  trouble  throughout  the  body. 
This  condition,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  sometimes  caused  by  con- 
tinual repetition  of  certain  exercises  done  in  a  wrong  way,  for 
instance,  the  exercise  of  feet  placing  forward  with  heels  raising 
and  knee  bending  is  most  harmful  if  not  properly  done.  There 
are  a  great  many  habits,  also,  which  create  this  condition,  such  as 
child  carrying  papers  or  books  continually  on  the  same  shoulder 
or  on  one  arm,  or  lounging  on  one  foot  habitually.  To  correct 
this  condition  especial  treatments  are  required,  as  we  know  that 
the  ordinary  exercises  in  our  syllabus  of  physical  training  are  prin- 
cipally for  maintaining  the  correct  carriage  of  the  body,  and  to 
keep  the  child  in  good  health,  and  they  hardly  meet  with  the  require- 
ments necessary  for  abnormal  children.  We  know  that  this  con- 
dition has  a  very  harmful  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  children, 
so  they  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  other  condition  I  want  to  speak  of  is  lordosis,  this  being  an 
abnormal  curve  in  the  lumbar  region,  caused  through  improper 
seating,  and,  curious  to  state,  by  the  children  trying  to  stand  too 
straight,  forcing  the  abdomen  to  come  forward  and  causing  what 
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is  known  as  hollow  back  or  lordosis.  This  condition  is  not  so 
prevalent  as  the  other  two  mentioned  and  is  somewhat  harder  to 
correct,  but  I  have  found  by  assisting  the  pupil  in  special  exercises 
it  is  possible  to  overcome  this  also. 

Attention  Needed. 

Now  concerning  what  is  being  done  publicly  for  these  children 
who  are  so  affected,  I  am  sorry  to  admit  that  very  little  attention 
was  given  to  any  of  them  until  quite  recently.  Individual  in- 
structors were  no  doubt  trying  their  best,  but  without  the  proper 
equipment,  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  get  any  real  results; 
but  now  that  we  have  Dr.  Davey  in  charge  of  our  schools,  I  feel 
sure  that  this  particular  phase  of  the  work  will  receive  proper 
attention.  In  the  meantime,  I  think  everyone  of  us  should  try 
and  get  the  parents  interested  in  the  work  so  that  our  next  genera- 
tion will  be  an  improvement  on  the  last,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  any  one  to  say,  as  has  been  said  in  the  past,  that  over 
fifty  per  cent,  of  our  young  manhood  were  unfit  for  to  do  their 
duty  when  they  were  so  badly  needed. 

In  so  far  as  my  own  work  is  concerned,  I  may  say  that  I  give  up 
three  nights  a  week  from  6  to  8  to  help  any  children  directly  under 
my  charge  and  have  a  pandiculator  or  stretching  machine,  a  patent 
weight-lifting  machine,  and  other  equipment  with  which  I  have 
been  very  successful  in  treating  cases  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
but  I  don't  think  this  is  enough.  I  would  like  to  see  a  properly 
equipped  clinic  with  some  person  who  thoroughly  knew  his  work 
taking  hold,  of  course,  under  the  direction  of  our  medical  supervisor, 
Dr.  Davey.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  worth  the  expense  to  save  at 
least  as  large  a  percentage  as  possible  of  our  young  people  from 
these  postural  defects  and  to  make  them  better  citizens  in  every 
way." 
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HEALTH   TEACHING   IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
B.  A.  Ross,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Toronto. 

To  quote  from  Terman,  "The  greatest  problem  of  conservation 
relates  not  to  forests  or  mines,  but  to  national  vitality,  and  to 
conserve  the  latter  we  must  begin  by  conserving  the  child.  No 
other  agency  compares  with  the  school  in  the  opportunities  offered 
for  contributing  to  the  health  of  the  succeeding  generation.  We 
cannot  legislate  desirable  habits  of  living  into  men  and  women, 
but  we  may  be  able  to  mold  after  our  ideals  the  hygienic  habits  of 
the  child." 

What,  then,  are  the  aims  and  guiding  principles  of  this  new 
education  in  health? 

The  end  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  information,  but  action, ;  not  simply 
a  knowledge  of  what  things  are  desirable,  but  rather  the  habitual 
practice  of  the  rules  of  healthy  living. 

Health  teaching  is  habit  formation.  The  formation  of  a  habit 
usually  requires  considerable  repetition  and  a  long  period  of  time 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  One  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  modern  education  is  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
habits  may  be  established  when  pleasure  is  involved.  All  learning 
should  be  as  pleasurable  as  possible  in  order  to  get  the  facts  fused 
with  his  emotional  life,  and  expressed  in  action.  Also,  constant 
repetition  is  necessary  with  young  children.  But,  the  mere 
repetition  of  words  often  has  little  to  do  with  meaning.  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  that  a  thing  takes  on  meaning  through  the 
reactions  we  make  to  it.  Let  us  illustrate  with  teaching  a  child 
to  drink  milk.  If  we  can  associate  the  drinking  of  milk  with 
many  responses,  and  interesting  playful,  reactions,  we  shall  not 
only  get  the  right  habit  involved,  but  these  habits  will  take  on  a 
deeper  meaning  with  emotional  colouring.  The  child  who  is  not 
only  told  that  he  ought  to  drink  milk,  and  why,  but  begins  actually 
to  drink  milk,  and  then  used  his  creative  fancy  in  making  health 
rhymes  about  milk,  singing  songs,  writing  compositions,  doing 
constructive  work,  with  the  drinking  of  milk  as  his  central  thought, 
begins  to  have  an  attitude,  amounting  to  a  conviction,  that  the 
drinking  of  milk  is  vitally  important.  These  varied  reactions 
take  on  an  added  significance  in  the  child's  life,  when  they  are 
also  coupled  with  the  idea  of  regular  gain  in  weight. 

Thus,  to  approach  the  same  health  habits  from  different  angles, 
thus  avoiding  monotony  and  insuring  pleasurable  and  varied 
reactions,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  co-operation  of  all  workers  in 
the  school  system  whose  duties  give  them  a  share  in  the  health  pro- 
gramme, as  well  as  correlation  of  other  subjects  on  the  curriculum 
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with  that  of  hygiene.  None  of  the  workers — the  school  doctor, 
the  school  nurse,  the  physical  training  teacher,  the  domestic  science 
teacher,  nor  the  regular  grade  teacher,  is  prepared  to  carry  the 
whole  programme,  of  which  the  ultimate  aim  is  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body. 

Every  contact  of  the  pupil  with  the  school  doctor,  or  nurse, 
should  be  of  educational  value  to  the  pupil — whether  he  is  before 
them  for  a  complete  physical  examination,  for  a  small  cut  on  his 
finger,  or  simply  for  re-admission.  This  is  a  valuable  opportunity 
for  much  informal  teaching. 

In  the  classroom,  by  the  teacher  in  her  daily  contact  with  the 
children,  and  the  nurse  in  her  periodic  inspections,  the  health 
teaching  is  more  formal.  Inspections  give  the  opportunity  for 
individual  as  well  as  class  instruction.  With  close  co-operation 
between  the  teacher  and  school  nurse,  much  may  be  accomplished. 
The  fundamental  health  habits  to  be  encouraged,  or  the  rules  of  the 
health  game,  are  practically  the  same  in  all  the  grades — the  mode 
of  approach  varying  with  the  pupils'  stage  of  development.  The 
Toronto  Department  of  Health  publishes  on  outline  of  Health 
Talks  to  be  used  by  the  nurses  or  teachers  in  the  schools — to  be 
adapted  to  each  grade  according  to  the  individuality  of  the  nurse 
or  grade  teacher.  It  deals  with  talks  on  cleanliness,  clothing, 
care  of  the  teeth,  diet,  fresh  air,  sleep,  posture,  and  communicable 
disease. 

Both  teachers  and  the  school  nurses  have  used  attractive  posters 
in  presenting  or  to  illustrate  their  lessons.  The  children  love  the 
pretty  pictures  and  the  rhyme.  The  subject  may  be  further  im- 
pressed by  the  pupils  making  posters  themselves.  These  posters 
vary  from  the  simple  ones  made  in  the  kindergarten  where  pictures 
illustrating  simple  things  like  drinking  milk,  eating  fruit,  cleaning 
teeth,  are  cut  from  magazines — to  the  more  elaborate  ones  done  in 
the  art  classes  in  the  senior  grades. 

Rhymes — original  and  otherwise,  may  clothe  pertinent  health 
information.  Sometimes,  given  the  first  line,  the  child  is  left  to 
finish  the  verse. 

Children  love  fairy  stories  and  these  may  often  be  used  to  impress 
health  habits.  Some  books  which  we  find  helpful  in  this  connection 
are — Jack  O'Health  and  Peg  O'Joy,  Cho-Cho,  and  The  Health 
Fairy. 

In  the  higher  grades — stories  of  real  people  who  have  contributed 
to  the  health  of  the  world,  appeal  to  the  pupils,  such  as  the  story  of 
Pasteur,  Koch,  Trudeau,  and  many  others. 

Health  work  may  be  closely  correlated  with  language  work. 
Children  love  to  tell  what  they  know.  One  class  wrote  very  inter- 
esting letters  to  the  school  nurse  telling  her  what  they  do  in  order 
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to  be  healthy.  One  significant  thing  about  them  was  the  frequent 
use  of  the  word  "should."  One  should  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock, 
one  should  sleep  with  the  windows  open — leading  us  to  suspect 
that  not  yet  had  knowledge  been  fused  into  action.  In  the  senior 
grades,  pupils  might  write  essay  on  "Clean  Milk"  or  "Water  Supply" 
or  "Clean  Food." 

The  domestic  science  teacher  has  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
making  her  subject  vital  by  connecting  it  directly  with  health.  At 
the  same  time,  the  same  subject  may  be  correlated  with  language 
and  art  work — the  common  beet  for  example,  being  the  subject  in 
domestic  science — also  the  subject  of  an  essay — also  of  a  pretty 
poster,  perhaps  to  be  used  in  the  junior  classes — with  an  accompany- 
ing rhyme. 

If  we  eat  Billy  Beet, 

He  will  taste  nice  and  sweet. 

or 
Charlie  Beet  likes  to  eat, 
Iron  from  the  ground, 
If  we  eat  him,  we  shall  be 
Big  and  strong  and  sound. 

In  regard  to  instruction  in  diet  in  the  junior  grades,  brightly 
coloured  pictures  of  vegetables  from  seed  catalogues  may  be  cut 
out  and  placed  around  the  room.  The  children  choosing  the 
friends  they  like  best  and  those  they  ought  to  learn  to  like.  Votes 
may  be  taken  to  see  which  is  the  most  popular.  Also  hot  lunches 
— or  one  hot  dish— brought  from  home  and  re-heated  or  made  at 
school,  should  be  available  for  all  children  who  cannot  go  home 
for  lunch. 

Some  teachers  have  obtained  splendid  results  in  forming  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  neatness  by  regular  inspection  of  pupils  and 
giving  marks  for  clean  hands,  face,  nails.  This  may  be  extended 
to  include  other  health  habits  such  as  going  to  bed  at  a  proper  hour, 
sleeping  with  windows  open,  drinking  milk,  eating  vegetables. 
Just  as  drill  is  necessary  in  teaching  fundamental  subjects — so 
daily  inspection  is  the  drill  work  in  the  teaching  of  health  habits. 
Inspection  should  be  made  frequently,  perhaps  daily  in  the  junior 
grades,  and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  upper  grades 
so  that  habits  will  not  lapse.  The  time  required  for  inspection 
varys  with  the  kind  of  homes  the  children  come  from  and  their 
previous  training.  Usually  from  five  to  ten  minutes  are  required. 
In  the  higher  grades,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  responsibility  of  inspec- 
tion may  be  given  to  the  pupils  who  report  results  to  the  teacher. 
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In  connection  with  cleanly  habits,  some  teachers  use  a  card  on 
which  is  inscribed  "We  are  clean,"  which  is  hung  on  the  classroom 
door — or  in  some  prominent  place,  similar  to  the  "No  lates"  sign 
common  in  many  of  our  schools. 

Credit  for  observance  of  health  habits  on  the  monthly  report 
card  of  each  child  would  help  to  put  health  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  subjects. 

In  the  senior  grades,  a  higher  excellence  in  observance  of  health 
rules  should  be  demanded,  and  class  inspections  made  with  less 
frequency  and  regularity.  The  occasional  visit  of  the  principal 
and  commendation  of  clean  hands,  clean  teeth,  and  good  general 
appearance  of  the  children  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  teacher  and 
an  inspiration  to  the  children.  Health  habits  should  be  fairly 
well  acquired,  but  occasional  inspections  check  possible  lapses. 
The  cultivation  of  out-door  mindedness  among  the  girls  may 
succeed  in  making  proper  shoes  and  warm  clothing  fashionable. 
Here  is  where  the  physical  director  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  health 
work  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  most  important  methods  used  to  stimulate  interest  in 
formation  of  health  habits  is  the  routine  monthly  weighing. 
Children  who  record  their  monthly  gain  on  the  classroom  weight 
card,  cannot  fail  to  see  the  connection  between  normal  gain  and 
an  observance  of  the  rules  of  health.  They  are  more  willing  to 
go  to  bed  on  time,  drink  milk  in  preference  to  tea  and  coffee,  and 
obey  other  health  rules.  They  become  intensely  interested  and  this 
gives  added  impetus  to  correction  of  defects  which  may  hinder 
their  proper  development.  Weighing  affords  a  very  concrete 
way  of  checking  up  the  observance  of  health  rules.  If,  in  addition, 
to  the  giving  of  credit  on  the  monthly  report  card  for  the  observance 
of  health  rules,  weight  also  were  recorded,  it  would  be  a  more  com- 
plete record  of  the  child's  physical  condition  which  is  surely  as 
important  as  his  mental  progress. 

Distribution  of  milk  in  the  schools  is  an  effective  way  of  demon- 
strating its  value  and  making  it  popular,  due  to  the  group  influence 
— even  among  those  who  declared  they  never  could  drink  milk.  In 
some  schools,  where  200  or  more  get  milk,  the  teachers  take  full 
responsibility  of  this  distribution,  getting  the  number  of  pupils 
desirous  of  having  milk  and  sending  it  to  the  principal  who  does 
the  ordering.  Pupils  are  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  various  rooms  and  pupils,  each  pupil  receiving  a  half- 
pint  bottle  and  a  straw.  Weighing  pupils  in  connection  with 
drinking  milk  helps  to  impress  still  further  the  relation  of  diet  and 
growth. 

The  Junior  Health  League  Classes,  or  Classes  in  Infant  Hygiene 
for  girls  in  senior  third  or  junior  fourth  is  one  means  of  teaching 
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the  importance  of  good  care  in  infancy,  if  we  are  to  have  healthy- 
children  and  adults — thus  enlarging  their  viewpoint  from  personal 
health  to  civic  and  national  health.  The  aim  of  these  classes — 
as  one  small  girl  expressed  it,  is  to  produce  healthy  citizens  and  a 
healthier  Toronto.  The  course  consists  of  eight  lessons  taught 
by  the  school  nurse.  The  majority  of  principals  have  consented  to 
have  the  lessons  taught  in  school  hours,  realizing  their  importance. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  there  is  a  written  test  and  the 
successful  pupils  receive  a  pin  and  a  diploma.  Many  of  the  girls 
give  their  small  brothers  and  sisters  the  benefit  of  what  they  have 
learned.  In  connection  with  this,  one  little  girl  was  moved  to 
write  a  little  play  which  she  wished  to  have  acted  at  the  closing 
when  diplomas  are  presented. 

Up  to  date  there  are  no  classes  for  boys  corresponding  to  the 
Junior  Health  League  Classes  for  girls  in  Toronto,  though  in  one 
school  some  boys  were  so  envious  of  the  girls  having  special  classes 
that  they  came  to  the  principal's  assistant  with  the  request  that 
special  instruction  be  given  to  them  also.  The  principal  suggested 
classes  in  first  aid  work,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  done  in  that 
respect. 

In  connection  with  teaching  health,  we  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion the  special  classes  for  handicapped  children  which  enable  them 
to  conserve  and  improve  what  resources  they  possess,  mental  and 
physical,  such  as  the  Forest  Schools,  Open  Air  Classes,  Lip- Reading 
Classes,  Industrial  Classes,  and  our  Cripple  Class. 

Whoever  the  health  teacher  be — whether  the  school  doctor, 
school  nurse,  or  regular  grade  teacher,  he  or  she  must  be  thoroughly 
convinced  that  health  is  a  vital  matter — and  be  most  enthusiastic 
in  carrying  out  its  principles — the  preacher  must  practise  what  he 
preaches.  "The  great  thing,"  says  Edward  Devine,  "Is  an 
enthusiasm  for  health.  One  is  very  unlikely  to  have  any  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  a  good  which  he  himself  is  too  indolent  to  work  for. 
The  ideally  effective  teacher  of  hygiene  will  be  the  teacher  who 
literally  enjoys  good  health,  who  willingly  and  religiously  practises 
the  health  habits  offered  to  the  children,  and  who  demonstrates 
in  appearance,  and  by  vigour  and  good  nature,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  good  health  conduct." 
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ATHLETICS  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  GIRLS. 

E.  M.  Cartwright,  Physical  Director  for  Women, 
McGill  University,  Montreal. 

The  word  Athletic  means  a  contest  or  struggle.  Athletics  in  its 
modern  sense  means  an  "Athletic  Meet"  where  individuals  com- 
pete against  each  other  in  running,  jumping,  or  throwing  events. 

Physical  Education  embraces  all  types  of  systematic  movements 
— they  can  be  divided  into  headings  as  follows:  educational  and 
hygenic  gymnastics,  remedial  gymnastics,  recreative  gymnastics, 
military  gymnastics,  aesthetic  gymnastics  and  livelihood  gym- 
nastics. Add  to  these  headings  preventive  medicine  which  includes 
personal  and  public  hygiene  and  we  have  a  survey  of  a  Physical 
Education  scheme.  To-day  I  am  dealing  chiefly  with  one  section, 
Recreational  Gymnastics  or  Athletic  Exercise.  This  includes  all 
games  with  and  without  rules;  athletic  sports,  such  as  rowing, 
swimming,  skating,  riding;  folk  dancing,  social  dancing;  climbing; 
work  on  playgrounds,   etc. 

Physical  Education  for  women  and  girls,  its  beneficial  or  harm- 
ful effect  has  been  the  object  of  close  investigation  by  several 
committees  in  the  old  country  during  the  last  two  years.  Women 
undertook  very  strenuous  physical  occupation  during  the  war  in 
order  to  relieve  men  for  service.  Thoughtful  people  wondered 
at  the  time  what  effect  this  heavy  labour  would  have  on  the 
women  concerned. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  the  lands  effected  that 
the  hard  physical  work  did  no  harm  in  itself,  as  the  work  was 
gradual  and  the  women  became  accustomed  to  it  and  learnt  how 
to  save  themselves — many  of  course  worked  far  too  long  hours 
on  end.  and  were  unable  to  rest  or  sit;  this  added  to  the  strain  all 
were  living  under,  was  the  chief  cause  of  physical  and  nervous 
breakdowns. 


Is  Gymnastics  for  Girls  Harmful? 

You  will  perhaps  remember  that  two  summers  ago  the  English 
papers  were  full  of  critical  articles  on  the  type  of  exercise  the  young 
women  of  to-day  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  indulge  in.  School 
mistresses,  doctors,  educationals,  all  added  their  warning  to  the 
general  outcry.  The  nation  was  told  that  the  women  of  the  country 
would   degenerate   and    become   unableo    t   bear   children   unless 
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special  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  them  overtaxing  themselves 
with  so  much  strenuous  exercise  during  growing  years.  As  a  result 
the  College  of  Preceptors  organized  a  committee  in  October,  1921, 
to  consider  the  effects  of  Physical  Education  on  girls.  Representa- 
tives were  appointed  by  the  following  bodies:  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Medical  Women's  Federation,  British  Association  for  Physical 
Education,  Ling  Association,  National  Union  of  Women  Teachers, 
Head  Mistresses'  Association,  Association  of  Mistresses  in  Second- 
ary School,  Private  Schools  Association  (Incorporated),  and 
College  of  Preceptors. 

The  opinion  of  the  medical  members  of  the  committee  is  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

"That  suitable  Physical  Education,  including  games  and  sports, 
is  as  generally  beneficial  to  girls  as  to  boys. 

"There  is,  however,  need  for  discrimination;  individual  girls 
may  be  unfit  for  particular  forms  of  exercise,  and  on  this  account, 
medical  examination  as  to  fitness  is  generally  desirable. 

"Amongst  the  particular  games  which  the  committee  had  under 
consideration,  viz.,  tennis,  basket  ball,  lacrosse,  golf,  hockey, 
cricket  and  football,  only  the  last  is  considered  unsuitable  for 
girls. 

"Of  sports,  swimming,  rowing,  cycling,  horse-riding,  are  all 
good  for  girls  provided  that  they  are  carried  out  under  suitable 
conditions  and  excess  is  avoided. 

"Competitive  games  and  sports  are  equally  permissible  provided 
that  they  are  undertaken  with  due  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the 
individual. 

"An  important  question  in  connection  with  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion of  girls  is  whether,  and  to  what  degree  there  should  be  restric- 
tion of  physical  exercise  during  the  menstrual  period. 

"Abstention  from  games  and  sports  has  been  very  generally 
recommended  hitherto,  but  in  recent  years  evidence  has  been 
brought  forward  to  show  that  these  restrictions  are  harmful 
rather  than  beneficial.  The  medical  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee are  not  prepared  at  the  present  time  to  state  any  final 
judgment  on  the  question,  but  consider  that  the  evidence  they  have 
justifies  more  extensive  trial  of  the  voluntary  continuance  of  games, 
sports  and  gymnastics  (swimming  excepted)  during  the  menstrual 
period. 

"The  disturbance  of  functions  so  often  observed  during  school 
life  occur  also  in  girls  who  do  not  take  part  in  athletic  pursuits, 
and  the  influence  of  physical  exercise  on  these  disturbances  is 
quite  open  to  doubt.  The  production  of  any  internal  displace- 
ment is  probably  very  rare. 
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"Perhaps  the  most  important  point  which  arises  in  connection 
with  the  Physical  Education  of  girls  is  its  influence  in  after  life, 
if  any,  upon  motherhood. 

"It  is  difficult  to  obtain  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  increased  muscular  and  bone  develop- 
ment consequent  on  much  physical  exercise  might  increase  the 
difficulties  of  parturition,  and,  whether  for  this  reason  or  not, 
labour  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  lengthened  in  such  cases. 
On  the  other  hand  the  increased  muscular  power  might  serve  to 
facilitate  parturition  and  some  observers  have  attributed  a  good 
result  in  this  way  to  strenuous  physical  education. 

"On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  clear  proof  that 
strenuous  physical  education  has  any  special  influence  either  upon 
the  prospect  of  motherhood  or  upon  the  difficulty  of  labour." 

At  the  same  time  another  rather  interesting  investigation  was 
made  by  the  Ling  Association.  All  married  graduates  of  the 
various  colleges  of  Physical  Education  were  communicated  with 
and  were  asked  to  fill  out  a  questionaire  concerning  the  number  of 
children  born  and  full  particulars  of  child  birth.  The  final  report, 
statistically  arranged,  is  encouraging  in  all  its  aspects. 

Summary. 

The  married  percentage  of  the  gymnastic  teachers  compares 
favourably  with  marriages  of  college  women  or  non-university 
sisters.  There  are  fewer  sterile  marriages  and  a  very  low  rate  of 
abortions  and  infant  deaths.  'The  average  baby  of  the  gymnastic 
mother  is  half  pound  heavier  than  the  general  average,  and  they 
have  a  very  high  rate  of  healthy  children  of  all  ages.  Conditions 
of  child  bearing  extremely  good,  both  for  pregnancy  and  recovery, 
and  the  proportion  of  "difficult"  labours  (4  per  cent.)  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  general  population." 

Medical  Examination. 

In  an  efficient  Department  of  Physical  Education,  medical 
examination  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features.  No  one  should 
take  part  in  any  physical  activity  until  the  medical  examination 
is  carried  out.  All  should  be  classified  under  a  scheme  showing 
exactly  what  type  of  work  the  individual  should  do.  If  this  were 
done  in  all  schools,  colleges,  clubs  and  athletic  associations, 
children  and  adults  would  take  part  in  work  suited  to  their  physique 
and  age.  Many  of  the  evils  which  now  exist,  owing  to  people 
participating  in  unsuitable  sports,  would  be  prevented.  The 
medical  examination  reveals  the  weaknesses  and  needs  of  children 
and  students,  individually  and  collectively.     The  Physical  Director 
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is  given  an  opportunity  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  all 
under  her  care.  Advice  and  council  have  more  weight  given  under 
these  circumstances  than  any  amount  of  instruction  given  during 
class  work.  Information  is  obtained  from  students  concerning 
previous  health  and  family  history.  This  is  filed  in  detail  and  the 
Director  is  enabled  to  help  the  student  select  her  Physical  Education 
course  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results.  This  method 
ensures  the  building  up  of  a  proper  foundation  for  healthy  life  after 
graduation.  Students  should  be  examined  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  session  and  as  often  in  between  as  is  necessary.  Re- 
adjustment of  classification  can  then  be  made  if  students  gain  or 
fall  back. 

Recreative  Gymnastics  For  All. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  make  educational  gym- 
nastics a  requirement  for  school  and  college  girls  and  recreative 
gymnastics  optional.  In  this  way  many  girls  not  athletically 
inclined  pass  through  high  school  and  college  without  the  benefit 
of  the  peculiarly  advantageous  training  carefully  coached  athletics 
and  games  can  give  them.  Recreative  gymnastics  should  always 
be  included  in  a  well  organized  Physical  Education  Department, 
it  is  an  important  phase  of  the  work  and  should  never  be  omitted 
in  school  work.  Hours  should  be  allotted  for  it  and  no  students 
should  be  exempt  on  the  grounds  of  health. 

If  Physical  Education  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools  in  Canada 
were  well  organized,  girls  entering  college  would  have  the  advantage 
of  several  years  thorough  training;  they  would  then  be  able  to 
select  sports  and  games  in  which  they  had  already  some  experience 
and  ability.  But  in  my  experience  the  majority  of  the  students 
entering  college  have  never  had  organized  Physical  Education 
work  if  they  come  from  the  country  or  from  small  towns.  Some 
have  been  instructed  under  the  old  Strathcona  Syllabus;  very  few 
have  taken  part  in  games  or  sports. 

The  play  instinct  is  as  keenly  alive  in  young  girls  as  in  young 
boys,  and  it  is  through  the  play  instincts  that  moral  and  social 
qualities  are  taught  and  developed.  Games  are  given  a  place  in 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  because  their  influence  as  a 
factor  in  the  building  up  of  character  is  fully  recognized,  but  in  a 
more  advanced  educational  scheme  this  important  phase  of  char- 
acter training  is  woefully  lost  sight  of.  Even  when  games  are 
admitted  to  be  of  importance  in  educational  institutions,  emphasis 
is  placed  on  their  recreative  and  health  value  alone.  They  are 
not  considered,  as  they  should  be,  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
social  education  of  students.  Wisely  supervised,  athletics  do  more 
than  help  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  college  girl,  they  train  her 
for  citizenship. 
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Why  Is  Physical  Education  for  Women  Necessary  ? 

Physical  Education  for  women  is  struggling  in  the  same  way 
mental  education  struggled,  although  opposition  is  not  as  fierce  as  it 
was  when  women  demanded  the  so-called  higher  education.  The 
arguments  that  physical  training  injure  health  and  unsex  women 
were  also  urged  against  their  demand  for  equality  of  opportunity 
in  mental  training.  We  have  had  cases  of  overplay,  just  as  we 
have  had  cases  of  overstudy,  but  they  are  surely  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  Adequate  supervision  and  training  along  educational 
lines  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  over  exertion  and  overstrain 
is  not  permitted  when  the  department  is  under  the  control  of  an 
expert.  By  an  expert,  of  course,  I  mean  someone  specially  trained 
practically  and  theoretically  at  a  recognized  college  of  Physical 
Education.  The  social  education  of  women  especially  in  this 
generation  is  just  as  important  as  the  social  education  of  men. 
Self  discipline,  self  control,  self  reliance,  unselfishness,  honesty, 
loyalty,  habits  of  ready  obedience,  co-operation,  a  spirit  of  service 
overshadowing  a  spirit  of  gain,  these  are  a  few  of  the  moral  qualities 
inculcated  in  students  by  healthily  supervised  athletics.  The 
result  is  the  attainment  of  a  presence  of  mind,  and  self  control  in 
which  accuracy,  coolness,  quickness  and  good  judgment  are  called 
into  use.  Everyone  knows  how  essential  these  are  in  any  field 
of  activity  and  how  indispensible  they  are  to  efficiency.  A  training 
developing  such  qualities  cannot  fail  to  be  of  unique  value  to  a 
citizen  in  whatever  part  of  life  he  or  she  treads;  therefore  such  a 
training  will  be  of  direct  importance  in  the  history  of  a  nation. 
But  important  as  athletics  and  games  are  in  the  building  up  of 
character  and  health,  they  must  always  be  considered  a  branch  of 
physical  training  during  growing  years  and  always  be  subordinated 
to  educational  gymnastics.  For,  although,  games  are  usually 
played  in  the  open  air  and  furnish  plenty  of  healthy  exercise, 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  position  of  the  body  during  the 
exercise  or  to  the  kind  of  muscular  effort  involved.  In  fact,  some 
sports  encourage  faulty  positions,  and  only  develop  one  side  of  the 
body.  The  result  is  that  any  tendency  to  develop  in  the  wrong 
direction  either  inherited  or  acquired  is  encouraged  unless  there  is 
a  strong  counteracting  influence. 

No  comprehensive  system  of  physical  training  can  be  considered 
safe  or  rational  whose  exercises  are  not  chosen  and  ordered  so  as  to 
meet  the  varied  and  changing  needs  in  respect  to  the  age,  sex, 
health,  strength  and  mental  capacity  of  the  individuals  to  be  trained. 
We  should  aim  at  an  easy  graceful  carriage  of  the  head  and  limbs; 
a  broad  deep  and  capacious  chest,  in  which  the  heart  and  lungs 
develop  to  their  normal  size;  flat  shoulders;  a  straight  back;  fully 
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developed  and  well-rounded  limbs;  the  power  to  execute  with 
ease,  precision  and  economy  of  force,  such  movements  as  are  involv- 
ed in  habitual  actions,  and  the  simpler  exercises  calling  for  strength, 
skill  and  agility.  In  other  words  the  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment should  aim  at  harmonious  development  during  the  growing 
years  of  boys  and  girls.  This  necessitates  many  activities  of  vary- 
ing types — and  all  should  be  included  in  the  Physical  Education 
scheme. 

Types  of  Recreative  Gymnastics  for  Women. 

What  types  of  recreative  gymnastics  should  be  included  in  a 
scheme  for  girls  and  women. 

Very  near  the  top  of  the  list  I  should  put — Folk  dancing  and 
aesthetic  and  interpretative  dancing;  wherever  possible  these 
should  be  taught  in  the  open  as  is  done  at  camps  or  playgrounds, 
or  in  climates  where  outdoor  exercise  of  this  type  can  go  on  all  the 
year  round.  Dancing  appeals  to  the  majority  of  girls,  and  excellent 
physical  results  can  be  obtained  by  carefully  graded  dancing. 
One  cannot  speak  enthusiastically  of  social  dancing,  under  modern 
conditions.  It  is  pleasurable  because  of  the  music  and  the  com- 
pany, but  it  is  not  real  exercise.  It  takes  place  in  stuffy  rooms, 
badly  ventilated  and  often  badly  lighted.  Dances  begin  late  and 
do  not  end  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  If  people  would 
be  content  to  start  dancing  early  in  the  evening,  leave  off  early, 
and  use  well  ventilated  halls,  social  dancing  might  be  looked  upon 
as  rational  exercise. 

Basket  ball  (women's  rules)  if  adapted  to  age  and  physique, 
can  be  played  by  all  girls.  Time  periods  can  be  altered  and 
baskets  lowered  for  the  young.  Games  such  as  the  different 
types  of  dodge  ball,  captain  ball,  basket  ball  relays,  can  be  taught 
leading  up  to  the  finer  team  work  of  basket  ball. 

Basket  ball  is  an  admirable  game  for  all  round  exercise;  it 
encourages  skill,  agility  and  the  maximum  of  exercise  in  a  short 
time.  Team  work  is  necessary  and  the  player  learns  to  subordinate 
herself  for  the  good  of  the  game  or  class — a  very  excellent  lesson 
for  life.  Whenever  possible  basket  ball  should  be  played  out  of 
doors  in  the  fall  and  spring. 

Tennis,  baseball  (indoor  rules),  ground  hockey,  ice  hockey,  lacrosse 
(girls'  rules)  are  all  good  games  for  girls  if  carefully  supervised  and 
properly  coached.  They  are  not  suitable  for  all  girls  of  course, 
but  for  those  who  are  classified  in  "A"  division,  which  means 
perfectly  fit  and  able  to  do  strenuous  exercise.  I  shall  speak  about 
matches  and  competitions  later.  Association  football  is  not  con- 
sidered a  suitable  game  for  girls  by  many  of  the  medical  profession 
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for  obvious  reasons.  Skating,  fancy  skating,  snow  shoeing, 
skiing  (without  jumping)  are  all  exercises  to  be  encouraged  during 
the  winter. 

Swimming  and  diving,  paddling,  rowing,  horse-back  riding 
(stride  saddle),  climbing  (in  moderation)  are  typical  summer 
activities.  Swimming  competitions  can  be  very  strenuous  and 
young  girls  should  not  be  pushed  to  the  limit  during  races  or  tests. 
Races  for  older  girls  are  less  harmful,  but  so  much  fun  can  be 
derived  from  diving  and  style  swimming  without  the  more  strenuous 
tests  that  it  is  far  better  to  encourage  girls  to  do  this  type  of  work 
than  to  risk  straining  them. 

Now  for  the  Athletic  Meet  items — high  and  broad  jumping, 
pole  vaulting,  low  hurdles.  Of  these  pole  vaulting  is  not  suitable 
for  girls.  The  weight  distribution  in  a  girl's  frame  prevents  her 
from  excelling  in  these  items  even  if  she  is  of  boyish  build.  High 
and  broad  jumping  and  hurdling  in  competition  should  only  be 
indulged  in  by  the  few,  and  not  for  long  at  a  time.  If  some  girls 
with  ability  want  to  jump  in  competition,  the  height  jumped  at 
previous  practices  should  be  kept — they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
compete  against  each  other  until  exhausted.  High  and  broad 
jumping  needs  a  gravel  pit  to  land  on.  Broad  jumping  in  the 
gymnasium  should  not  be  encouraged  as  the  landing  jars  too 
much.  If  high  jumping  is  taught  indoors  at  least  two  mats  should 
be  provided.  There  are  so  many  varieties  of  jumps  girls  can  do 
for  "style"  work  that  high  jumping  in  competition  is  better  not 
attempted  by  the  majority.  We  have  no  proof  that  it  is  actually 
injurious,  but  it  is  certainly  a  strain  and  it  is  far  better  to  err  on  the 
cautious  side  and  be  sure  of  doing  no  harm.  Weight  throwing 
is  not  suitable  for  girls,  but  this  may  be  substituted  by  basket  ball 
throwing,  baseball  throwing,  target  aiming  and  javelin  throwing — 
all  excellent  exercise.  Running  races  are  not  for  the  average 
girls,  although  all  can  be  taught  to  run  well;  if  girls  do  compete 
in  running  races  they  should  not  be  longer  than  one  hundred 
yards  and  seventy-five  yards  would  be  better  still. 

There  are  a  great  many  simple  games  and  races  which  can  be 
used  for  the  younger  girls  without  overtaxing  them.  These  must 
be  carefully  selected  of  course — more  accidents  are  probably 
caused  by  children  competing  in  races,  without  preparation  of  any 
kind,  than  in  organized  sports;  this  type  of  competition  is  usually 
conducted  by  someone  who  knows  nothing  about  athletic  exercise 
or  its  dangers.  Sack  races,  three-legged  races  are  doubtful  races 
for  boys  even  as  they  are  certainly  very  dangerous.  Skipping 
competitions  are  sometimes  held  for  children  who  have  had  no 
previous  practice.  They  are  allowed  to  continue  long  after  they 
have  out-skipped  their  rivals,  just  to  see  how  long  they  can  keep 
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it  up.  This  is  unintelligent  work  and  would  not  happen  if  we  had 
trained  teachers  in  charge  of  our  Physical  Education  work  and 
playgrounds.  Equipment  for  girls'  sports  and  athletics  is  usually 
very  scanty.  Girls  have  not  taken  part  in  these  activities  until 
lately  and  showers  and  dressing  rooms  for  girls  are  almost  unknown. 
This  should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  Physical 
Education  Department.  A  change  of  under-garments  with  a 
shower  after  exercise  which  has  caused  perspiration  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  colds  and  chills  are  to  be  avoided,  and  if  the  best 
reaction  is  to  be  obtained.  The  exercise  itself  is  often  blamed 
when  colds  are  caught  whereas  going  home  unchanged  with  damp 
underclothing  on  causes  the  chill.  Exercise  is  the  very  best  way 
of  getting  rid  of  an  ordinary  cold,  the  poison  is  eliminated  from  the 
body. 

Competitions  and  Leagues  for  Girls. 

Now  a  few  words  in  conclusion  concerning  competitive  work  and 
recreative  gymnastics  for  women:  It  is  undeniable  that  inter-class 
and  inter-school  and  inter-collegiate  contests  capably  supervised 
makes  for  a  healthy  school  or  college  spirit.  They  also  tend  to 
increase  the  social  activities  of  school  life.  But  the  following 
disadvantages  and  dangers  must  always  be  bourne  in  mind:  The 
physical  and  nervous  strain  of  girls  travelling  and  playing  in  out- 
side matches  is  great  and  girls  are  more  likely  to  play  on  when 
exhausted  than  boys,  and  so  overtire  themselves.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  temperamental  differences  and  to  the  comparatively 
short  time  social  training  for  girls  has  existed.  But  perhaps  the 
most  serious  reason  of  all  why  competition  should  not  be  organized 
for  girls,  unless  there  is  careful  and  competent  oversight,  is  the 
fact  that  girls  are  not  always  fit  to  take  part  in  strenuous  exercise. 
Moderate  physical  exercise  without  jumps  or  strain  is  good  for 
girls  at  all  times,  but  during  the  menstrual  period  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  compete.  It  is  criminal  to  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing 
the  health  of  an  individual  for  the  sake  of  a  game  or  match,  and 
girls  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  this. 

Girls  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Physical  Education 
does  not  strive  to  make  them  men's  physical  equal,  but  it  aims  at 
perfecting  their  womanhood.  Health  should  be  the  goal  of  all 
work,  not  great  gymnastic  skill — good  nerves  and  firm  muscle 
control,  not  huge  muscles  or  great  acrobatic  ability — sound  heart 
and  lungs,  not  tremendous  development. 

For  these  reasons  fully  trained  women  teachers  should  be  in 
charge  of  girls'  sports  and  athletics.  They  are  in  intimate  touch 
with  the  girls'  health  and  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  teach 
hygiene  and  healthful  habits;  this  will  be  of  value  to  the  girl  all 
her  life. 
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THE  SCHOOL  NURSE'S  OFFICE  AND  ITS 
POSSIBILITIES. 

M.  E.  Misner,  School  Nursing  Service,  Provincial 
Department  of  Education,  Ontario. 

While  I  have  no  desire  to  apologize  for  this  paper,  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  my  subject  may  seemingly  be  of  minor  importance  to 
some  of  those  present.  I  mean  those  of  you  who  are  working  in  well- 
equipped  city  schools.  For  you,  ample  office  accommodation  and 
equipment  are  supplied,  and  you  are  not  confronted  by  any  of  the 
problems  and  difficulties  associated  with  their  lack,  as  is  the  nurse 
working  in  the  rural  and  small  urban  school. 

Even  the  school  nurses  of  York  County,  outside  of  Toronto, 
have  splendid  offices  built  right  into  the  schools — the  nurse's 
office  is  included  in  the  plans  before  the  school  is  built. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  started  school  work  in  Toronto  during 
the  early  days  of  the  work  here,  well  remember  the  stair  landings 
and  hall  spaces  on  the  third  floor — the  latter  innocent  of  any 
lighting  except  from  the  windows  on  the  distant  landing — halfway 
down  to  the  next  floor.  A  screen  was  necessary  and  this  naturally 
did  not  improve  the  lighting,  but  there  we  did  our  work. 

Such  conditions  are  not  known  in  the  newer  schools,  but  apart 
from  Toronto  and  some  of  the  other  large  centres  where  the  work 
has  progressed,  we  find  these  conditions  in  many  places — in  fact 
in  most  places  where  there  has  never  been  a  school  nurse  before. 

You  will  remember,  too,  that  in  New  York  when  Miss  Rogers 
started  the  work  there,  they  had  no  place  to  offer  her  for  her  activi- 
ties but  perhaps  a  cubby-hole  under  the  stairs  or  some  such  place 
as  that. 

But  the  nurse's  work  did  not  stay  in  a  cubby-hole  there,  nor  did 
it  stay  in  a  dark  landing  on  the  third  floor  in  Toronto. 

One  has  to  smile  when  thinking  of  the  funny  little  places  we've 
pressed  into  service  out  in  some  rural  units — and  into  very  good 
service,  too. 

I  daresay  we  all  have  ideals  and  visions — some  of  which  can 
never  be  realized  in  some  places,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  them. 

Our  work  is  so  intensely  practical  that  it  seems  only  right  that- 
some  of  the  visionary  should  be  mixed  with  it.  But  I  assure  you 
that  if  one  constantly  works  towards  the  realization  of  a  vision,  it's 
early  accomplishment  is  more  than  probable. 

In  the  meantime,  wonders  can  be  worked  where  at  first  only 
chaos  and  uninteresting  material  present  themselves. 
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I  strongly  feel  that  a  nurse  should  have  a  corner  of  her  own  even 
if  it  has  to  be  ever  so  poor  and  small.  Or  at  least  if  the  school  be 
small,  and  there  are  no  hopes  of  a  larger  one,  the  nurse's  office  may 
have  to  remain  small,  but  certainly  not  poor.  In  any  school  of 
two  rooms  or  more,  a  nurse  should  have  an  office,  and  into  that 
office  she  can  bring  her  personality — her  atmosphere — and  make  it 
different  from  any  other  spot  in  the  school.  She  may  have  to  take 
the  bell-rope  room,  the  store-room,  the  library,  a  spare  class  room, 
a  stair  landing,  or  even  a  clothes  closet,  but — any  of  those  places 
can  be  made  neat,  clean,  and  unique.  A  screen,  a  bit  of  white 
paint,  and  a  few  posters  even,  cause  quite  a  transformation. 

There  are  ever  so  many  reasons  why  a  nurse's  room  should  look 
"different,"  the  chief  one  being  the  impression  on  the  child  mind. 
Children  are  far  more  impressed  by  sight  than  by  hearing,  so  they 
judge  a  nurse  and  her  work  according  to  her  appearance  and 
surroundings. 

I  recall  a  nurse's  office  I  saw  about  a  year  ago.  When  the 
school  was  built,  this  space  was  evidently  meant  for  a  large  airy 
cloak  hall.  It  was  high  and  very  narrow  with  a  large  window  at 
one  end — but  as  I  was  ushered  through  the  door  and  I  advanced 
up  what  seemed  a  narrow  hall,  I  realized  that  here  was  a  real  nurses' 
room.  Walls  and  all  fixtures  done  in  white  enamel  and  charts, 
posters  and  all  equipment,  speaking  eloquently  of  the  things  they 
were  meant  to  teach,  I  thought  what  an  inspiration  it  must  be  for 
the  children  to  come  in  there  and  just  look  around. 

If  one  is  able  to  choose  the  site  for  an  office  one  should  select  a 
spot  readily  accessible  to  the  children,  and  easy  to  find,  so  that  the 
parents  will  feel  free  to  come  and  go.  I  feel  that  parents  would 
come  oftener  to  discuss  the  welfare  of  their  children,  if  they  did 
not  feel  diffident  about  wandering  along  corridors  in  a  search  for 
the  nurse's  office. 

The  room  should  be  at  least  21'  long,  or  if  smaller,  a  suitable 
place  to  test  eyes  must  be  available  close  at  hand. 

Good  lighting  and  good  ventilation  are  essential.  The  room 
should  be  decorated  in  white,  or  something  easy  to  clean. 

A  small  table  or  desk  with  adequate  drawer  space  or  a  drop  shelf 
— or  both  table  and  shelf,  together  with  two  chairs  and  a  cupboard 
will  be  needed.  The  cupboard  should  be  30"  x  30"  x  9"  deep,  having 
12"  space  for  lower  shelf  and  8"  space  for  two  upper  shelves. 
The  manual  training  class  of  the  school  could  make  one. 

And  now  that  we  have  our  room,  and  our  equipment  installed, 
let  us  paint  and  enamel  them  white,  and  then  if  we  have  no  running 
water,  we  will  want  a  pail,  a  pitcher,  a  hand  basin,  and  a  small 
basin,  all  in  white  enamel.     In  addition,  we  will  need  a  waste 
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basket,  paper  towels,  mirror  (with  white  frame),  sterno  or  gas  or 
electric  plate,  couch  with  washable  denim  cover  and  adjustable 
head  (leather  couch  is  hard,  chilling,  and  has  permanent  raised 
head ;  the  denim  covered  couch  is  more  comfortable  and  less  expen- 
sive and  more  suitable  in  every  way). 

Now,  with  our  spotless  white  walls,  fixtures  and  fittings,  we  need 
something  colorful  in  the  way  of  posters — life,  color  and  healthful 
thoughts  contained  in  both  picture  and  verse.  Rules  of  the 
Health  Game  and  pictures  cut  out  of  magazines  showing  children 
of  ideal  physique,  color,  vigor,  and  cleanliness.  These,  mounted 
on  colored  or  white  stiff  paper,  or  cards,  or  wall  paper  samples, 
make  a  fine  showing  and  place  ideals  before  the  children — something 
to  strive  to  live  up  to. 

Next  we  must  equip  our  cupboard.  We  all  know  what  we  need 
in  the  way  of  ointments,  adhesive,  bandages  and  other  drug  store 
supplies,  thermometer,  etc.,  but  perhaps  we  can  suggest  something 
in  the  way  of  containers  for  tongue  blades,  toothpicks,  and  appli- 
cators. There  is  a  nice  wide-mouthed  glass  jar  to  be  had  at  the 
15c.  store,  or  someone  may  donate  an  empty  tobacco  jar  which 
is  just  as  good — one  with  a  lid.  A  candy  box  is  good,  too,  because 
of  its  lid.  Either  of  these  are  suitable  to  keep  tongue  blades  in 
and  we  need  a  small  glass  jar  for  cctton  swabs  and  one  for  tooth- 
picks and  one  for  applicators. 

Our  paper  bags  are  important  because  by  using  them  for  our 
used  tongue  blades,  we  are  able  to  close  them  tightly  and  make 
sure  that  no  blades  with  possible  infection  on  them  are  left  exposed. 

Some  nurses  use  a  tray  for  carrying  the  necessary  articles  into  a 
room  for  class  room  inspection,  while  many  use  their  directory 
boards.  The  latter,  when  not  in  use  in  the  class  rooms,  should  hang 
on  the  end  of  the  cupboard.  On  our  table  we  keep  our  filing  tray 
for  number  two  notification  duplicates  and  in  a  suitable  corner,  we 
have  our  scales  with  a  height  and  weight  and  age  table. 

A  nurse  in  such  surroundings  as  described,  and  wearing  a  white 
gown  and  having  hands,  feet  and  hair  in  immaculate  condition, 
should  so  gain  the  confidence  of  the  children  that  they  will  be  glad 
to  go  to  her  in  her  "Class  Room  of  Health"  and  confide  in  her  and 
at  the  same  time  be  taught  that  health  and  hygiene  come  first. 

Such  a  room  is  an  inspiration  to  the  nurse,  teachers  and  pupils. 
Let  your  office  and  personal  appearance  express  individuality  and 
portray  personality.  Let  them  hold  up  ideals  for  our  children  and 
speak  of  purity,  cleanliness,  order  and  beauty,  and  create  in  the 
children  a  desire  for  these  things. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  GIRLS. 

A.  S.  Lamb,  M.D.,  B.P.E.,  Director,  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the 
programme  of,  and  attitude  toward  Physical  Education  for  girls. 
The  general  attitude,  until  recently,  has  been  one  of  opposition 
toward  the  participation  of  girls  in  physical  activities,  and  even 
to-day  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  are  strongly  opposed  to 
such  activity.  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams  states:  "The  Victorian  type 
of  girl  with  a  well  developed  headache  and  a  poorly  developed 
body  has,  until  recently,  been  the  standard  for  women." 

Of  late,  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  value  to  be 
derived  from  participation  in  various  forms  of  exercise  and  in 
many  quarters  the  enthusiasm  of  promoters  has  caused  the  pen- 
dulum to  be  swung  too  far,  and  there  is  justifiable  criticism  being 
directed  toward  excessive  participation  and  specialization  in 
athletic  competition  for  girls.  Highly  undesirable  forms  of  com- 
petition are  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm,  not  only  to  the  girls  them- 
selves, but  to  the  promotion  of  safe  and  sane  participation  for  our 
women  of  to-morrow.  Witness  the  recent  tour  through  the 
United  States  of  a  ladies'  football  team,  the  participation  by 
women  in  International  track  and  field  events,  and  the  publication 
in  a  local  newspaper  a  few  days  ago  of  a  picture  of  a  French  woman 
boxer,  dressed  in  the  orthodox  boxing  costume  and  assuming  a 
characteristic  fighting  pose,  prepared  to  meet  all  comers;  are 
these  not  indications  of  a  very  undesirable  specialization  in  ath- 
letic participation? 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  discuss  the  types  of  activity  most 
desirable  for  girls,  as  this  phase  of  the  question  is  being  dealt  with 
by  subsequent  speakers,  nor  is  it  possible  to  do  more  than  discuss 
certain  phases  of  the  problem.  Consideration,  therefore,  can  only 
be  given  to  certain  of  the  physiological,  social  and  moral  rela- 
tionships. 

As  a  basis  for  further  consideration  it  is  necessary  to  define 
briefly  what  might  be  considered  as  the  objectives  in  a  complete 
programme  of  Physical  Education. 

(a)  The  promotion  and  preservation  of  health  and  organic 
vigour,  considering  health  in  its  broadest  sense,  not  merely  as 
resistance  or  protection  against  disease,  but  as  a  condition  of  mind 
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and  body  in  which  the  individual  can  make  the  fullest  possible 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Such  a  state  of  health 
necessitates  complete  and  thorough  medical  examination,  the  early- 
detection  of  communicable  disease  and  physical  defects  with 
methods  for  the  treatment  of  the  unfit.  It  necessitates  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  through  sanitary  safeguards,  instruction 
in  and  the  means  of  observing  health  laws  by  the  individual.  It 
necessitates  further,  participation  in  selected  neuro-muscular 
activities  for  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  human  machine. 

(b)  The  development  of  social  and  moral  qualities  through 
pleasurable  participation  in  group  activities,  and  where  can  the 
following  characteristics  be  better  developed  than  in  such  activity; 
initiative,  leadership,  honesty,  loyalty,  fortitude  in  defeat,  modesty 
in  victory,  co-operation,  courtesy,  self-control. 

Too  frequently  our  objectives  are  limited  to  accomplishments 
as  an  end  in  themselves,  such  as  the  development  of  skill  in  move- 
ment, strength,  muscular  co-ordination,  perspiration,  response  to 
command  and  the  development  of  highly  specialized  teams  to  the 
detriment  of  the  masses. 

The  objectives  outlined  above  are  just  as  necessary  for  girls  as 
for  boys,  in  fact,  in  many  respects  even  more  so.  Since  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  boy  and  girl  are  quite  comparable  to  about 
11  years  of  age,  very  similar  activities  are  suitable  for  both  sexes 
and  the  need  is  the  same.  Gilchrist's  study  of  motor  performances 
gives  most  interesting  information  concerning  the  comparative 
physical  ability  of  boys  and  girls.  From  11  years  on,  however, 
there  are  marked  changes  in  physical  growth,  mental  experiences 
differ  very  widely  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  from  this 
time  there  should  be  a  differentiation  in  the  kind  of  activity. 

Physiologists  have  furnished  us  with  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  effect  of  exercise  on  the  various  functions  in  the 
human  machine.  Since  the  muscles,  the  instruments  of  move- 
ment, compose  approximately  half  the  weight  of  the  body,  the 
condition  of  these  tissues  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  vital  organs. 
Respiration  is  increased  and  from  10  to  15  times  the  amount  of 
oxygen  is  used  during  exercise  compared  with  the  body  in  a  rest- 
ing state.  Circulation  is  so  stimulated  that  the  heart  pumps  36 
pints  of  blood  per  minute,  which  is  four  times  the  amount  during 
rest,  and  there  is  a  20%  increase  in  the  number  of  oxygen  carrying 
red  blood  cells  in  circulation.  This  increase  is  per  unit  of  blood 
which,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  heart  is  pumping  four  times  as 
much  blood,  gives  an  enormous  increase  in  metabolic  function. 
There  are  17  square  feet  of  skin  and  there  are  500  gland  factories 
to  each  square  inch.     The  increase  in  the  function  of  these  one  and 
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a  quarter  million  organs  of  excretion  is  an  extremely  important 
factor  in  exercise.  The  increased  function  of  the  kidneys,  the 
increased  mechanical  efficiency  from  11%  to  33%  in  training,  and 
the  ability  of  the  mechanism  to  withstand  fatigue,  are  physiological 
factors  having  an  extremely  important  bearing  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  individual,  and  are  factors  which  are  directly  related  to 
participation  in  exercise.  Are  the  advantages  to  be  so  gained 
through  exercise  not  just  as  important  for  girls  as  they  are  for  boys? 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  during  the  past  year 
as  to  the  advisability  of  girls  and  young  women  participating  in 
athletic  activities  and  exercises  of  a  violent  nature.  Unfortunately 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  enough  scientific  data  on  which  to  base 
opinion  as  to  the  types  of  exercise  which  are  desirable,  and  the 
effect  of  various  exercises  upon  the  future  health  of  the  individual. 
In  an  endeavour  to  secure  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  exercises, 
many  investigations  have  been  and  are  still  being  made. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the  College  of  Preceptors 
consisting  of  representatives  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Medical  and  Gymnastic  Associa- 
tions, School  Mistresses  and  Teachers.  The  medical  members  of 
the  committee  reported,  "That  suitable  physical  education,  includ- 
ing games  and  sports,  is  as  generally  beneficial  to  girls  as  to  boys." 

The  committee  considered  the  question  of  restriction  of  exercise 
during  the  menstrual  period  and  reported  as  follows: — 

"Abstention  from  games  and  sports  has  been  very  generally 
recommended  hitherto,  but  in  recent  years  evidence  has  been 
brought  forward  to  show  that  these  restrictions  are  harmful  rather 
than  beneficial.  The  medical  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
are  not  prepared  at  the  present  time  to  state  any  final  judgment 
on  the  question,  but  consider  that  the  evidence  they  have  justifies 
more  extensive  trial  of  the  voluntary  continuance  of  games,  sports 
and  gymnastics  (swimming  excepted)  during  the  menstrual  period. 

"The  production  of  any  internal  displacement  is  probably  very 
rare."  The  committee  considered  also  the  effect  upon  mother- 
hood and  whether  the  increased  muscular  and  bone  development 
caused  difficulty  in  labour  through  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
pelvic  cavity  or  whether  the  increased  muscular  development  of 
the  abdominal  wall  and  the  improved  physical  conditions  facili- 
tated parturition.  The  committee  conclude: — "On  the  whole  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  no  clear  proof  that  Physical  Education 
has  any  special  influence  either  upon  the  prospect  of  motherhood, 
or  upon  the  difficulty  of  labour." 

The  "American  Physical  Education  Review"  for  February,  1923, 
contains  the  reports  of  committees  which  are  endeavouring  to 
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standardize  events  and  the  recommendation  is  made  that  a  com- 
mission be  appointed  to  study  the  physical  and  social  problems 
involved  in  competitive  athletics  for  women.  These  committees  are 
representative  of  the  American  Physical  Education  Association, 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States,  the  newly- 
formed  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  and  the  Recreation 
Congress.  The  latter  body  reports: — "We  believe  that  there 
should  be  some  effective  safeguard  against  girls  competing  when 
physiologically  unfit." 

The  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  British  Board  of  Education,  in 
his  annual  report,  gives  attention  to  this  question  and  states: — 

"General  statements  unsupported  by  definite  evidence  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  as  to  bodily  displacements  and  other 
remote  physical  damage  which  may  be  caused  by  devotion  to  games. 
On  the  other  hand,  medical  officers  who  have  had  actual  opportun- 
ities of  supervising  the  health  of  girls  and  young  women  playing 
games  under  appropriate  conditions,  state  that  these  ill  effects  do 
not  in  fact  occur,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 
injury,  either  immediate  or  remote,  will  result  if  the  games  are 
properly  chosen  and  played  in  moderation." 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that 
there  are  highly  desirable  results  to  be  achieved  from  the  whole- 
some participation  by  girls  in  games  and  exercises.  Recognition, 
however,  must  be  given  to  the  very  grave  danger  of  over  speciali- 
zation, excessive  competition  and  exploitation.  All  of  the  benefits 
to  be  secured  can  be  had  without  these  risks  through  careful  super- 
vision and  selection  of  activities.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
girls  should  not  play  games  as  much  as  boys,  but  there  are  many 
reasons  why  there  should  be  very  careful  legislation  concerning  the 
extent  of  participation,  safeguards  against  exploitation  and  special 
regulations  adopted  for  the  rules  of  play,  which  in  most  cases  must 
differ  from  the  rules  of  play  for  boys. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  social  and  moral  qual- 
ities through  group  activities,  many  have  been  the  criticisims  that 
have  been  levelled  against  participation  in  such  activities  by  girls 
and  young  women.  Some  of  them  are: — "That  girls  are  poor 
losers,  they  lack  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  rules,  team  work  is 
a  failure,  they  are  less  interested  in  competition,  running,  jumping, 
etc.,  than  boys,  there  is  a  limitation  in  their  ability  to  throw,  a 
limitation  also  in  dress,  also  they  are  too  delicately  constituted, 
nervously,  to  stand  the  strain  of  competition." 

Throughout  the  ages  woman's  nature  and  experience  have  not 
previously  required  the  same  elements  as  men.  Whereas  man  has 
always  been  forced  to  co-operate  for  his  very  existence,  and  whereas 
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it  has  been  necessary  for  him  to  possess  the  ability  to  submerge 
himself  for  the  welfare  of  the  group,  this  has  not  been  true  of 
woman.  She  has  not  needed  team  work,  nor  has  she  needed  to 
possess  good  losing  qualities.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that 
she  is  less  fair,  less  loyal  or  less  honourable  than  man.  The  need 
of  to-day  differs  in  consideration  of  the  part  that  woman  is  playing 
in  the  life  of  our  country;  there  is  a  far  greater  demand  for  co- 
operation and  loyalty  and  the  more  important  the  part  that 
woman  is  to  play,  the  more  important  does  it  become  that  she 
should  possess,  as  man  must  possess,  these  characteristics.  If  it 
is  granted  that  team  work  is  not  a  success  with  girls,  if  it  is  granted 
that  woman  does  not  co-operate  as  well  as  man,  where  is  she  to 
acquire  such  attributes  more  easily  or  under  more  favourable 
conditions  than  through  participation  in  group  play  activities. 

The  will,  or  agent  of  work,  controls  the  keyboard  of  action  in 
physical  activity  and  gives  us  communication  between  physical 
and  moral  phenomena.  We  think,  decide,  then  act,  the  will  being 
the  factor  which  brings  the  action  into  being.  The  function  of 
the  will  is  markedly  effected  by  certain  emotional  conditions  in 
which  we  find  ourselves;  thus  on  the  one  hand  we  find  an  almost 
complete  paralysis  through  a  depressing  emotion  such  as  fear,  and 
on  the  other  hand  a  marked  stimulation  through  an  exciting 
passion  such  as  anger.  In  games  there  is  a  stimulation  of  the 
circulation  and  an  accompanying  stimulation  of  the  emotions. 
The  action  of  the  will  when  controlled  under  these  conditions 
differs  greatly  from  its  action  when  the  body  and  mind  are  not 
stimulated.  Without  stimulation  this  control  of  action  is  far 
easier  then  when  taking  part  in  an  exciting  team  activity.  Con- 
trol learned  or  acquired  under  such  conditions  is  far  more  deeply 
rooted  and  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  individual  in  the 
later  experiences  of  life. 

Careful  thought  must  be  given  to  the  social  and  moral  qualities 
that  can  be  developed  through  Physical  Education  and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  generalize,  but  we  must  state  in  specific  terms  the 
factors  that  can  be  acquired  by  the  participants  which  must  be 
within  the  limit  of  their  possibilities.  Courage,  loyalty,  resource- 
fulness and  obedience,  are  these  nor  required  in  order  to  make  a 
successful  team?  Is  discipline  or  obedience  of  the  military  type  a 
factor  in  the  making  of  good  citizens?  Can  compulsion  force 
individuals  to  be  loyal  citizens?  Can  we  develop  initiative  and 
leadership  through  mechanized  and  systematized  plays  and  games? 
Must  we  not  preserve  freedom  of  action?  An  analysis  of  our  social 
and  moral  objectives  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  analysis  of  the 
physiological  effects  at  present  being  conducted.  The  aims  that 
we  set  forth  must  be  aims  that  are  attainable  and  measurable; 
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our  activities  must  be  analyzed  in  order  that  we  might  know  what 
we  can  justly  claim  to  be  the  benefits,  physiological,  social  and 
moral,  that  will  accrue  from  participation  in  them. 

Certain  of  the  objectives  outlined  are  desirable  and  possible, 
they  are  needed  by  girls  as  much  as  boys,  there  is  a  great  danger 
of  over  specialization  and  exploitation,  the  principle  of  participa- 
tion by  all  must  be  emphasized,  we  must  analyze  our  activities 
and  must  state  in  specific  terms  what  the  advantages  and  possible 
objectives  are  before  their  adoption,  we  must  co-operate  with  the 
general  education  of .  the  child  through  skilled  supervision  for 
future  citizenship. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
AND  HOME  CURRICULUM. 

Ethel  M.  Cartwright,  Physical  Director  for  Women, 
McGill  University. 

What  is  Physical  Education?  Physical  Education  is  the  under- 
standing and  right  application  of  all  physical  conditions  necessary 
to  healthy  life. 

Physical  Education. 

The  main  object  of  Physical  Education,  of  which  physical  exer- 
cises in  the  School  is  a  branch,  is  to  develop  and  maintain  a  healthy 
body.  Even  in  these  comparatively  advanced  days  confusion  is 
still  made  between  Physical  Education  in  its  broad  and  proper 
sense,  and  the  performance  of  a  special  type  or  system  of  exercises. 
The  word  Gymnastics  meant  to  the  Greeks  of  old,  what  the  modern 
words  Physical  Education  should  mean  to  the  specialist  of  to-day 
— the  harmonious  development  of  the  body. 

There  are  six  outstanding  physical  conditions  necessary  to 
healthy  life:  (1)  Good  respiration;  (2)  Good  circulation;  (3) 
Good  digestion;  (4)  Good  muscular  development  and  posture; 
(5)  Good  nervous  development  and  control;  (6)  Good  hygienic 
living. 

None  of  these  important  physical  conditions  can  be  maintained 
by  outdoor  and  indoor  exercise  alone;  the  school  life  and  home 
environment  contribute  their  share, — good  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
good  food,  sensible  clothes,  rest,  healthy  recreation,  work  in  whole- 
some surroundings, — all  these  things  act  and  react  on  the  human 
machinery.  A  system  of  exercises  even  when  carried  out  under 
expert  supervision  and  in  ideal  buildings  cannot  keep  the  child  or 
adult  in  perfect  health  unless  the  other  laws  of  hygiene  are  observed 
too. 

We  all  spend  far  more  time  in  the  school-room,  office,  home, 
than  we  do  in  the  gymnasium  or  in  outdoor  exercise.  Our  life  and 
habits  in  these  various  spheres  influence  our  ultimate  development 
far  more  than  a  half  hour  or  an  hour's  exercise  per  day.  Exercise 
cannot  be  the  panacea  for  all  evils  as  many  claim,  if  all  other  laws 
of  health  are  broken  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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What  types  of  activities  come  under  the  heading  of  Physical 
Education?  All  bodily  movements  can  be  roughly  divided  into 
two:    (1)  Non-systematic  exercise,  and  (2)  Systematic  exercise. 

Classification  of  Activities. 

Non-systematic  Movements. 

1.  Random  movements  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

2.  Physiological. 

3.  Personal. 

4.  Locomotive. 

We     might     classify     all    these    unsystematic    movements    as 
mechanical. 
Systematic  Movements. 

1.  Educational  Gymnastics — The  practice  in  class  of  formal 
and  in  a  sense  artificial  exercises  for  the  production  of  a  healthy 
body  with  its  due  proportion  of  strength,  grace  and  skill. 

2.  Remedial  Gymnastics  and  Massage  or  Physiotherapy— 
The  practice  of  special  exercises  for  the  correction  of  deformi- 
ties, or  the  cure  of  diseased  conditions. 

3.  Recreative  and  Hygienic  Gymnastics — All  games  and 
athletics  with  or  without  written  rules — sports,  such  as 
rowing,  swimming,  skating,  riding,  folk  dancing,  social  dancing, 
climbing,  work  on  playgrounds,  etc. 

4.  Military  Gymnastics — All  exercises  with  the  notion  of 
offence  or  defence  predominating — rifle  and  sword  drill, 
fencing,  boxing  and  wrestling. 

5.  Aesthetic  Gymnastics — The  practice  of  expressing  mental 
ideas  by  movement  and  attitude  as  in  dramatic  art,  and  in 
interpretative  and  aesthetic  dancing. 

6.  Livelihood  Gymnastics — Digging,  sawing,  scrubbing, 
washing,  sweeping,  mowing,  haying. 

These  six  roughly  cover  the  whole  field  of  systematic  movement 
between  them,  although  they  sometimes  overlap.  For  example, 
fencing  may  be  recreative  as  well  as  military  and  educational  work 
may  have  marked  remedial  and  recreative  effects. 

Preventive  Medicine. 

Add  to  the  above  scheme  preventive  medicine  which  includes 
public  and  personal  hygiene,  intimately  concerned  with  the  home 
and  daily  life  of  the  individual  and  we  have  an  outline  of  a  map 
showing  the  possibilities  of  physical  education. 

Physical  Education  and  the  Child. 

Why  do  children  in  town  and  rural  districts  need  Physical 
Education? 
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If  our  every  day  life  were  absolutely  hygienic  and  we  lived  a 
natural  existence  which  necessitated  physical  expenditure  to  obtain 
food,  covering  and  shelter,  there  would  be  little  need  for  artificial 
types  of  exercise.  But  owing  to  the  cramped  conditions  in  which 
we  live,  Physical  Education  is  necessary  at  least  during  growing 
periods.  We  need  to  counteract  the  effects  of  poor  air,  confine- 
ment, poor  posture.  The  latter  is  caused  by  stooping  over  a 
desk,  or  over  our  daily  task  for  many  hours  on  end. 

Medical  Examination. 

The  problems  of  the  town  and  rural  schools  are  different,  but 
fundamentally  they  are  the  same. 

All  school  children  should  be  medically  examined  and  inspected. 
This  should  involve  the  examination  of  new  pupils  and  inspection 
of  all,  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  school  year.  Those 
showing  defects  of  any  nature  should  be  re-examined  and  looked 
after  until  cured.  Here  we  need  the  medical  expert,  the  physical 
education  expert,  the  school  nurse  and  clinic,  and  home  co-operation. 
Medical  cards  should  be  available  for  the  experts,  the  head  master, 
the  grade  teacher,  the  parent;  in  this  way  all  could  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  child.  I  shall  deal  with  the  training  of  .the 
expert  later. 

School  Time  Tables  and  Physical  Education. 

If  at  the  medical  examination  children  were  classified  according 
to  physical  requirements,  the  Physical  Education  programme  could 
be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  If  this  method  were  adopted 
it  would  raise  serious  problems  and  herculean  difficulties  with  the 
school  time  tables.  But  these  difficulties  have  been  met  and  appar- 
ently solved  in  schools  organized  on  the  Gary  plan ;  and  in  any  case 
they  can  not  be  considered  insoluble. 

Grade   Classes   for   Physical   Education  as   Well  as   for 

Mental  Work. 

At  present  we  rank  children  according  to  mental  attainment, 
and  the  progress  of  the  class  is  the  speed  of  the  average;  the  bright 
children  are  kept  back,  the  dull  are  left  behind.  In  a  few  schools 
children  are  sent  up  if  they  show  rare  ability  for  a  particular 
subject  or  are  sent  down  for  another  if  they  are  backward.  This 
would  require  reorganization  of  our  present  grade  system,  but 
there  are  various  experiments  to  show  that  is  is  not  impossible. 
We N shall  never  attain  very  successful  Physical  Education  results 
until  the  children  and  students  are  taught  according  to  needs  and 
physical  development. 
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It  is  as  important  to  grade  the  physical  •  programme  as  it  is  to 
grade  the  school  curriculum.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  educators  of  the  future. 

Here  is  a  tentative  classification  which  is  being  put  into  practice  at 
McGill  University. 

The  women  students  at  their  first  medical  examination  are 
classified  in  the  following  way: 

Class  A — Fit  for  any  form  of  exercise. 

Class  B — Fit  for  all  but  the  most  strenuous  work. 

Class  C — To  do  limited  work  only. 

Class  D — Temporary  unfit. 

Class  E — Unfit  for  any  form  of  physical  activity. 
Students  in  A,  B  and  C  grade  are  arranged  into  separate  classes; 
they  are  not  taught  any  longer  according  to  academic  standing — 
Grades  D  and  E  are  given  individual  remedial  work,  and  put  into 
Class  C  when  ready  for  all  round  exercise.  This  schedule  creates 
great  difficulties  with  the  Physical  Education  time  table,  but  it  is 
so  satisfactory  that  it  is  worth  the  extra  trouble  involved.  I  began 
this  scheme  in  self-defence  when  I  found  that  every  freshman  year 
consisted  of  students  who  had  done  (1)  an  advanced  Physical 
Education  programme,  if  they  came  from  Montreal  schools;  (2) 
Very  little  Physical  Education  work  -if  they  came  from  smaller 
cities;  (3)  No  physical  work  at  all,  if  they  came  from  country 
schools. 

All    Children   Should   Learn    Recreative   Gymnastics. 

All  children  should  be  required  to  learn  educational  and  recreative 
gymnastics  at  school.  The  latter  might  be  optional,  in  that  they 
could  select  the  particular  sport  or  activity  preferred.  Whenever 
possible,  the  activity  should  be  in  the  open. 

High  school  boys  and  girls  and  university  students  should 
know  the  rudiments  of  all  the  major  and  minor  sports;  they  should 
be  given  facilities  to  play  and  be  encouraged  to  improve. 

If  a  high  school  or  university  had  all  students  taking  part  in 
inter-class  games  regularly,  in  a  graded  schedule,  what  a  truly 
educational  and  far-reaching  scheme  it  would  be.  This  would  be 
a  worthier  feat  than  winning  all  the  inter-scholastic  or  inter- 
collegiate trophies  of  the  year. 

Games  for  All. 

The  ordinary  coach,  whether  professional,  amateur  or 
educational,  is  not  interested  in  the  unskillful  player.  The  coaches 
are  expected  to  build  up  a  winning  team;  they  cannot  afford  to 
spend  unprofitable  time  improving  a  duffer's  skill  or  physique. 
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So  the  skillful  performers  are  over- taxed  and  play  too  much, 
and  the  unskillful  are  neglected  and  discouraged.  They  make 
their  appearance  on  the  playing  field  as  spectators  only. 

Where  in  Canada,  outside  a  few  city  playgrounds,  are  organized 
games  being  taught  in  the  Public  Schools?  I  recall  with  pleasure 
the  admirable  work,  educational,  physical,  recreative  being  done 
by  the  Association  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides.  But  I  know  of 
only  one  city  where  games  are  being  steadily  conducted  for  all 
children  in  the  Protestant  Public  Schools.  The  majority  of  city 
schools  have  no  gymnasium  and  no  playground.  The  recess  time 
is  spent  in  quarrelling  and  in  rough  and  tumble  ways. 

Organized   Games   in  the   Public  Schools   of   Canada. 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  to 
play  games  correctly  under  supervision.  This  branch  of  education 
is  all  the  more  necessary  when  we  consider  our  ever-increasing 
emigrant  and  foreign  population.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
more  remarkable,  the  inaptitude  of  so  many  emigrant  children 
for  games,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  they  develop  under  the 
influence  of  organized  play  When  all  children  are  taught  to  play 
games  for  the  sake  of  the  game,  with  true  appreciation  of  their 
opponent's  skill ;  when  they  are  taught  to  scorn  to  win  by  question- 
able means,  and  to  take  a  beating  with  dignity  and  courage,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  shall  we  cease  to  witness  unsportsmanlike  play 
and  behaviour  at  prominent  public  matches.  This  state  of  affairs 
is  not  only  a  national  disgrace,  but  it  is  detrimental  to  the  char- 
acters of  players  and  spectators  alike.  The  physical  work  in 
school  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  curing  it. 

The  Problems  and  How  to  Meet  Them. 

How  are  we  to  meet  all  these  problems?  How  can  we  begin  to 
organize  a  Physical  Education  Scheme  for  Canada,  so  that  all 
boys  and  girls  obtain  adequate  training?  We  are  all  convinced 
it  is  necessary;  experience  has  proved  this.  How  are  we  to  set 
about  it? 

Training  of  the  Expert. 

The  first  essential  is  to  ensure  good  training  for  the  expert  and 
for  the  Normal  School  teacher. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  Strathcona  Trust  is  known  to  you 
all.  This  was  the  first  serious  effort  made  to  promote  Physical 
Education  in  all  the  schools  of  Canada.  How  far  the  effort  suc- 
ceeded it  is  for  each  Province  to  decide.  It  is  certainly  the  duty 
of  each  Department  of  Education  to  carry  on  and  develop  the 
beginning  made  under  this  Trust. 
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We  must  be  prepared  to  go  much  further  still.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  Educational  authorities  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the  Physical 
Education  situation,  its  problems  and  their  responsibilities.  The 
time  has  come  to  get  certain  questions  clear;  what  is  the  best  kind 
of  physical  training  practicable  under  the  conditions  of  our  schools? 
How  much  time  per  week  shall  be  allotted?  Most  important  of 
all,  perhaps,  what  is  the  best  method  of  training  the  teachers,  both 
rural  and  town,  whom  we  require  to  teach  this  subject,  either  as 
one  of  many  subjects,  or  as  specialists  devoting  their  whole  time 
to  it?  These  are  educational  questions  of  immediate  practical 
importance  at  this  stage  of  development. 

The  type  of  physical  training  hitherto  provided  for  students  in 
Normal  Schools,  and  for  grade  teachers  must  be  considered  tem- 
porary and  tentative.  Considering  the  demands  made  on  those 
who  have  to  teach  Physical  Education  as  one  of  many  subjects, 
the  training  has  been  limited  and  not  sufficiently  in  touch  with 
educational  procedure. 

I  do  not  underestimate  in  any  way  the  excellent  work  the 
Militia  Department  has  carried  on  in  training  the  teachers  in  the 
past.  But  the  department  only  offered  to  do  this  until  the  educa- 
tional authorities  were  prepared  to  train  their  teachers.  Moreover, 
I  feel  sure  that  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence  will  be  the 
first  to  agree  when  I  state  emphatically  and  unreservedly  that  the 
military  teacher,  be  he  ever  so  good,  is  not  the  right  person  to 
teach  physical  exercises  to  women.  Nor  is  his  training  the  best 
preparation  for  one  who  has  to  instruct  men  teachers  in  the  methods 
of  Physical  Education  adapted  to  schools;  for  it  is  inevitable  that 
his  experience  should  have  been  with  men,  whereas  the  fundamental 
problem  of  the  school  is  the  adaptation  of  physical  exercises  to  the 
varying  needs  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  successive  stages  of  their 
growth.  This  is  no  disparagement  of  the  military  instructor's 
training.  The  simple  fact  is  that  it  has  a  perfectly  definite  object, 
which  is  different  from  that  of  the  school  teacher,  and  it  remains 
true  no  matter  how  excellent  that  training  may  have  been. 

It  so  happens  that  the  large  majority  of  teachers  are  women. 
Men  teachers  are  not  able  to  judge  women's  physical  capabilities, 
or  to  make  the  right  allowance  for  their  periodic  variations.  For 
the  same  reason  they  cannot  help  girls  and  women  on  matters 
relating  to  hygienic  living  as  effectively  as  a  woman  teacher  can. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  men  should  be  able  to  teach 
exercises  to  women  with  the  comprehensive  understanding  possible 
to  women  teachers.  It  follows  from  this  that  one  of  the  outstanding 
educational  needs  is  the  provision  of  training  to  meet  this  particular 
educational  requirement. 
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The  Physical  Education  expert  is  needed  for  three  main  purposes : 

(1)  Every  high  school  should  have  an  instructor,  whose  general 
education  is  a  guarantee  of  equal  standing  with  the  other  members 
of  the  staff,  competent  in  all  the  physical  activities  of  the  school. 
Expert  knowledge  is  necessary  here,  because  the  children  both  in 
games  and  exercises  need  varying  treatment  adapted  to  age  and 
physique. 

(2)  Every  Normal  School  needs  an  instructor  who  is  able  to 
train  teachers  to  make  the  best  used  of  hygiene  lessons  and  physical 
exercise  in  the  widely  different  conditions  of  town  and  rural  schools. 
A  Normal  School  has  a  great  opportunity  for  service  in  sending  out 
teachers  interested  in  the  question  of  personal  and  public  hygiene, 
whose  knowledge  will  be  not  only  a  great  help  to  their  pupils  but  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  community. 

(3)  Each  district  needs  a  Physical  Education  Supervisor  or 
Inspector.  The  question  of  inspection  is  difficult  in  any  of  our 
provinces.  But  each  province  should  possess  one  or  two  or  more 
expert  inspectors  of  Physical  Education.  The  ordinary  Inspector 
cannot  be  asked  to  add  another  important  and  technical  subject 
to  his  all  too  lengthy  list.  This  method  makes  a  farce  of  inspector- 
ship. Teachers  with  a  very  limited  experience  of  a  subject  need 
expert  supervision.  That  it  is  not  impossible  to  devise  means  of 
bringing  the  majority  of  teachers  within  the  reach  of  periodic 
inspection  and  additional  instruction,  the  Teachers'  Institutes, 
the  various  summer  schools  and  camps  have  shown. 

Definition  of  Expert. 

An  expert  in  Physical  Education  is  not  one  who  can  perform 
and  teach  a  few  exercises,  but  one  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
applied  anatomy,  physiology,  school  and  public  hygiene,  physiology 
of  exercise,  physical  diagnosis,  medical  gymnastics,  psychology, 
folk  dancing,  games  and  athletics  for  all  ages,  and  the  various 
systems  of  Physical  Education. 

This  knowledge  is  not  obtained  at  a  six  weeks'  or  two  months' 
course.  However  admirably  short  courses  are  conducted,  they 
can  only  be  regarded  as  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge;  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  something  longer  and  more  efficient. 

Teachers  in  other  branches  are  not  considered  specialists  after 
six  weeks'  or  two  months'  training.  Why  do  we  demand  less 
training  from  people  in  whose  hands  we  place  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion of  the  country?  This  is  a  serious  outlook  when  we  realize 
the  fact  that  Physical  Education  in  the  hands  of  half  trained  people 
can  sometimes  do  permanent  injury.  Teachers  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion   (men  and  women)   who  have  only  attended  short  courses 
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should  not  be  appointed  to  positions  of  responsibility  in  Normal 
Schools  or  elsewhere  in  the.  educational  world.  They  should  be  in 
subordinate  positions  only  and  be  supervised  by  experts. 

If  we  wish  to  improve  the  status  of  Physical  Education  we  must 
see  that  all  important  positions  are  filled  by  those  who  have  had  a 
two  or  three  years'  training. 

There  are  many  colleges  of  Physical  Education  in  England, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Scotland  and  the  United  States,  which  offer  a 
two,  three  or  four  year  training  of  full  time  instruction.  Canada 
has  two  schools  of  Physical  Education  where  women  can  receive 
thorough  training;  the  McGill  School  of  Physical  Education,  and 
the  Margaret  Eaton  School  in  Toronto.  We  have  no  training 
school  for  men  at  present.  But  expert  men  teachers  of  Physical 
Education  should  be  available  for  the  older  boys. 

Unfortunately  graduates  of  these  schools  of  Physical  Education 
are  not  eligible  at  present  for  positions  in  Ontario,  other  than  in 
private  schools  or  colleges,  as  they  do  not  hold  a  Normal  School 
certificate.  , 

I  have  been  connected  with  one  of  these  schools  since  its  infancy; 
it  was  started  in  1912.  It  now  offers  a  two-year  course,  (one  year 
longer  than  any  of  our  Normal  Schools),  and  the  students  begin 
to  teach  children  under  supervision  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term. 

Many  of  these  graduates  teach  under  the  Montreal  Protestant 
Board  of  School  Commissioners  or  other  boards  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.     Others  are  scattered  about  Canada  in  schools  or  colleges. 

The  school  came  into  existence  because  there  was  a  demand 
for  trained  teachers,  the  Protestant  Board's  vision  was  wide.  We 
are  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  Montreal  is  the  only  city  in  Canada 
where  there  is  a  physical  director  on  the  staff  of  every  Protestant 
Public  School.  Elsewhere  the  ordinary  grade  teacher  handles 
the  Physical  Training  as  one  of  many  subjects  and  it  is  mostly 
taught  in  the  class  room  or  in  the  basement.  This  work  is  super- 
vised, of  course,  but  only  at  irregular  intervals.  In  the  Montreal 
schools,  the  class  teacher,  who  has  had  the  Strathcona  Trust 
Course  in  the  Normal  School  of  the  Province,  gives  the  children 
setting  up  exercises  twice  a  day — and  this  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher  of  gymnastics.  The  children  go  to  the  gym- 
nasium two  half  hours  a  week  for  class  work,  which  includes 
educational  work,  sports,  games,  folk  dancing,  etc. 

One  word  about  the  gymnasium  before  I  pass  on.  The  gym- 
nasium should  be  the  brightest,  cleanest,  best  ventilated  room  in 
the  school.  Let  us  hope  the  day  of  the  basement  gymnasium  has 
passed  for  good. 
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Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. 

Another  problem  very  closely  connected  with  my  subject  is  that 
of  medical  inspection  in  schools,  which  should  be  closely  correlated 
with  the  physical  training.  It  is  true  that  we  have  medical  inspec- 
tion and  nursing  service  in  most  of  our  city  schools;  and  though  it 
has  outgrown  its  first  conception,  it  is  far  yet  from  realizing  its 
great  possibilities.  It  is  only  by  the  co-operation  of  school  doctor, 
nurse  and  physical  instructor,  that  it  is  possible  to  handle  the  great 
problem  of  overwhelming  numbers.  Medical  inspection  can  not 
be  adequate  unless  every  child  is  overhauled  from  head  to  foot  at 
least  three  times  during  its  school  career;  three  times  yearly  is  the 
ideal  plan.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  medical  inspection  and  the 
physical  training  are  evenly  developed;  and  still  more  rarely  that 
the  medical  inspector  is  in  close  touch  either  with  the  physical 
training  in  the  schools,  or  indeed  with  the  particular  problems 
which  that  training  should  be  designed  to  meet. 

The  Training  of  Medical  Inspectors. 

This  fact  suggests  the  need  of  more  specialized  training  for  the 
doctors  who  undertake  medical  inspections.  This  will  no  doubt 
ultimately  become  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  fields  for 
women  doctors.  It  is  time  that  all  medical  colleges  recognized  that 
the  doctors  of  the  future  will  be  more  intimately  connected  with 
Physical  Education  and  Preventive  Medicine  than  they  are  to-day. 

Corrective  gymnastics  and  physiology  of  exercise  should  form 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  medical  courses.  Then  the  medical 
inspection  of  the  school  child  will  be  of  greatly  increased  value. 
The  Medical  Director  and  the  Physical  Director  will  work  together, 
each  realizing  that  in  their  different  lines  of  work,  preventive 
measures  are  wisest  and  surest. 

Perhaps  medical  students  in  their  last  year  might  spend  a  few 
hours  accompanying  medical  inspectors  on  their  rounds.  This 
part  of  their  training  will  be  more  economically  and  effectively 
done  when  we  have  school  clinics  everywhere. 

Revision  of  the  Syllabus  of  Physical  Education. 

Let  me  close  with  a  suggestion  that  the  syllabus  of  physical 
exercises  as  adopted  by  the  Strathcona  Trust  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  experts  for  revision.  Much  could  be  done 
to  simplify  the  book  for  the  grade  teacher,  and  much  might  be 
omitted  for  our  special  purpose.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
book  was  constructed  for  a  Public  School  System  where  more  time 
is  given  to  the  subject,  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  training  of 
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teachers,  than  is  at  present  given  in  Canada;  and  that  it  is  not 
used  in  high  schools  where  the  presence  of  an  expert  on  the  staff 
renders  its  use  unnecessary. 

The  reduction  in  the  amount  required  for  examination  by  the 
Trust  is  an  indisputable  proof  that  the  book  needs  revision  by  the 
expert  familiar  with  school  problems  and  school  conditions. 
Moreover  a  book  suitable  for  a  town  system  can  not  at  the  same 
time  be  right  for  the  rural  schools,  under  conditions  so  different 
in  every  respect. 

Conclusion. 

In  the  consideration  of  all  these  problems  it  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  real  subject  of  discussion  is  the  welfare  of  beings  in 
whom  the  growth  of  mind  and  body  can  not  well  be  dissociated. 
This  is  the  prime  fact  which  the  education  of  the  future  is  not 
going  to  neglect,  as  that  of  the  past  has  too  often  done,  to  the 
detriment  of  one  or  the  other,  and  the  impoverishing  of  human  life 
instead  of  its  enrichment. 
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REFORMED   SPELLING   SECTION 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


OFFICIAL  AND  OTHER  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  ENGLISH  SPELLING. 

John  Dearness,  M.A  ,  London. 

{Approved  Simplified  Spellings  are  used.) 

As  a  prefatory  remark  it  may  be  noted  that  on  the  O.E.A.  and 
National  Council  programs  this  year  the  two  names  given  most 
prominence  are  those  of  activ  officers  of  the  British  Simplified 
Spelling  Society,  namely,  General  Sir  R.  Baden-Powell  and  Sir 
Michael  Sadler,  LL.D. 

I  have  a  message  to  the  section  from  Professor  Gilbert  Murray, 
Oxford  University,  urging  us,  in  the  interests  of  English-speaking 
children  and  foreners  who  may  lern  the  language,  to  keep  pressing 
for  a  more  rational  spelling. 

Also  one  from  Sir  George  Hunter,  D.Sc,  builder  of  the  Maure- 
tania,  declaring  that  the  time  is  ripe  when  this  movement  for  im- 
proved spelling  must  be  brought  persistently  before  public  attention 
in  the  British  Dominions  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
present  spelling  makes  our  language  more  than  twice  as  difficult  to 
lern  to  read  and  rite  as  it  would  be  in  a  correct  spelling.  But  for 
this  handicap  English  would  soon  become  the  world's  language  in 
commerce,  shipping  and  industry. 


No  one  disputes  that  the  spelling  of  a  spoken  language  to  be 
perfect  must  be  fonetic.  The  first  writers  of  every  language  always 
aimd  at  spelling  it  fonetically.  But  living  languages,  being  con- 
tinually subject  to  slow  change  in  pronunciation,  will  cease  to  be 
speld  perfectly  unless  the  spelling  is  changed  pari  passu  with  the 
speech,  To  avoid  confusion,  it  is  expedient  that  such  change  or 
improvement  be  considerd  and  decreed  by  a  central  or  recognized 
authority.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  parliament  or  academy 
whose  authority  is  recognized  by  the  English-speaking  people  as 
a  whole.  The  center  of  numbers,  that  is  the  numerical  majority, 
of  such  people  is  in  the  United  States  of  America,  while  the  center 
of  influence  has  been,  and  possibly  is  yet,  in  the  island  of  Great 
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Britain.  Besides  these  there  ar  several  self-governing  English- 
speaking  commonwealths.  No  council  in  any  one  of  them,  not 
even  the  U.S.  Congress,  can  do  for  English  what  academies  and 
governments  hav  done  and  ar  doing  for  most  of  the  European 
languages.  Concerted  governmental  action  to  promote  English 
spelling-reform  is  possible  but  while  it  remains  so  highly  improbable 
the  hope  of  scholars  and  philanthropists  lies  along  the  line  of 
spurring  by  educational  means  the  slow  process  of  evolution. 

Improvement  in  spelling  may  be  effected  in  two  ways:  either 
in  the  alfabet  itself,  which  is  the  tool  of  spelling,  or  in  the  methods 
of  using  the  tool.  It  happens  that  the  particular  alfabet  borrowd 
from  their  neighbors  and  adopted  by  our  distant  ancestors  quite 
badly  misfitted  the  language;  for  one  thing  it  containd  letters  for 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  sounds  that  needed  to  be  represented. 
The  natural  way  to  remedy  this  defect  would  be  to  invent  enuf 
new  caracters  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Every  attempt  along 
this  line — and  a  number  of  them  hav  been  made — has  failed  to 
overcome  the  inertia  or  opposition  of  the  printing  houses.  Hitherto 
any  permanent  success  that  reformers  hav  achievd  has  come  thru 
improving  the  use  of  the  letters  we  hav.  The  American  Society's 
improvements  make  a  fine  advance,  chiefly  along  the  line  of  elimin- 
ating useless  silent  letters.  The  more  radical  British  Society  has 
gon  the  full  length  of  consistent  fonetic  representation  by  limiting 
each  single  letter  to  its  most  common  sound  and  adopting  two- 
letter  combinations  for  the  remaining  sounds.  In  several  British 
schools  with  the  approval  of  the  authorities- — in  striking  contrast 
with  the  Ontario  official  attitude — classes  of  beginners  have  been 
started  to  lern  reading  in  this  simplified  spelling,  and  have  made  the 
transition  to  the  conventional  more  or  less  irrational  spelling  in 
the  Second  Reader,  overtaking  other  classes  who  had  been  attending 
a  half-term  longer. 

In  most  lines  of  human  activity  there  is  a  generally  favorable 
attitude  towards  changes  that  lessen  labor  or  save  time.  Simplifi- 
cation of  English  spelling  would  enormously  lessen  the  labor  of 
lerners  of  the  written  language,  young  or  old,  and  there  ar  now, 
and  there  will  be  in  the  future,  millions  of  them.  Why  does  the 
reception  that  this  reform  receives  seem  an  exception  to  the  rule? 
Reading  printed  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  discussion  of 
it  with  acquaintances,  reveal  three  attitudes— an  activly  favorable 
one  taken  by  a  slowly  increasing  number  of  thinkers;  a  somewhat 
smaller  number,  decreasing,  as  activly  opposed;  and  a  majority 
either  quite  indifferent  or  regarding  it  as  a  mere  academic  question 
outside  the  range  of  practical  politics.  The  opposition,  so  far  as 
I  have  studied  it,  seems  to  be  due  either  to  selfishness  or  ignorance 
combined  with  fear  of  public  opinion,  or  affectation.      , 
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Selfishness  finds  expression  in  such  assertions  as:  I  have  lernd  to 
spell  and  I  don't  wish  to  be  troubled  changing  my  spelling-habits;  it 
irritates  my  conservatism  to  hav  other  people's  disturbances  of 
my  fixed  habits  thrust  under  my  notice.  Ignorance  is  more  general 
and  more  excusable.  Even  among  college  and  university  graduates 
not  many  of  them  would  lay  claim  to  much  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  words  and  fonetics.  Spelling  is  the  pet  subject  of  the  poor 
teacher;  even  good  teachers  of  other  subjects  teach  spelling  usually 
by  mere  imitation  and  drill,  with  only  a  trace  of  real  education  in 
the  process.  If  a  child,  for  example,  spells  guess  "g-e-s"  in  analogy 
with  get  and  yes  he  is  told  that  he  is  rong.  If  he  asks  the  reason 
why  "g-e-s"  is  rong  he  receives  no  reasonable  anser.  The  truth  is 
that  "g-e-s"  is  not  rong  but  only  out  of  fashion;  in  view  of  its 
history  the  word  guess  no  more  deserves  to  be  burdened  with  five 
letters  than  its  cognate  "get"  has  to  be  spelled  "guett."  This 
example  might  be  generalized  to  apply  to  hundreds  of  common 
English  words. 

The  idea  is  drild  into  youth  that  unconventional  spelling  is  the 
ear-mark  of  illiteracy,  consequently  people  unashamed  of  illegible 
riting,  or  of  ignorance  of  commonplaces  in  history  and  science,  ar 
quite  ashamed  at  the  discovery  of  a  departure  from  fashion  in 
their  spelling.  This  fact  seems  strange  when  it  is  considered  that 
rational  spelling  naturally  tends  to  go  with  logical  thinking.  A 
bright  child  who  has  lernd  to  spell  get  and  yes  is  more  likely  than  a 
stupid  one  to  spell  guess  "g-e-s."  Barring  the  important  factor  of 
acuteness  or  deficiency  of  eyesight  much  of  what  is  called  bad 
spelling  by  a  young  pupil  is  a  credit  to  him,  a  sign  of  good  mental 
power;  sub-normals  are  said  to  make  better  progress  in  spelling 
than  in  any  of  the  other  formal  studies — one  who  reasons  in  spelling 
is  very  apt  to  go  rong.  It  should  be  admitted  that  there  ar  people 
who  ar  not  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  or  opposed  to,  a  more  rational 
way  of  spelling  who  keep  close  to  the  conventional  paths.  It  takes 
courage  to  spell  more  correctly  than  is  the  fashion.  I  find  that 
when  I  take  the  trouble  to  rise  above  my  conventional  habit  of 
spelling  in  my  correspondence  that  I  like  to  cover  my  boldness  by 
a  stamping  at  the  head  of  the  page,  thus — 

"  SIMPLIFIED    SPELLINGS    USED." 

Where  should  we  look  for  leadership  in  this  movement  to  make 
the  spelling  burden  lighter?  It  is  sometimes  answered:  To  the 
school  teacher  and  the  proofreader.  But  these  ar  hardly  free 
agents  themselves.  In  Ontario  the  former  ar  certainly  not  free, 
as  the  history  of  our  spelling  practice  shows.  About  1870,  Chief 
Superintendent  Ryerson,  abetted  by  Dr.  McCaul,  President  of  the 
University,  Dr.  Ormiston  and  other  members  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  adopted  this  liberal  attitude  that  where  alterna- 
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tiv  spellings  ar  sanctiond  the  simpler  or  more  direct  should  hav 
the  preference.  This  principle  was  applied  in  Worcester's  Un- 
bridged  Dictionary  and  it  was  recommended  to  text-book  makers 
and  teachers  as  a  standard.  This  attitude  was  maintained  for 
nearly  forty  years  when,  during  the  Hon.  Dr.  Pyne's  regime, 
somebody  with  power  said  in  effect  to  writers  of  text-books  and 
teachers:  This  degree  of  freedom  in  spelling  is  not  permissible; 
you  must  turn  back  to  the  middle  of  last  century.  Here  is  an 
abridgment  of  a  dictionary  after  my  own  heart ;  adopt  it  and  under 
penalty  do  not  depart  from  it  in  one  jot  or  tittle.  Accordingly 
the  teachers  had  to  go  back  to  their  pupils  and  admit:  What 
I  taught  you  yesterday  was  rong.  Labor  must  be  spelled 
"1-a-b-o-u-r."  and  thereby  you  put  more  labor  in  it.  But  you  must 
not  put  a  "u"  in  all  the  "-or"  words  for  that  would  make  them  too 
easy,  only  in  about  the  half  or  third  of  them — for  example  legislator 
without  the  "u"  but  savior  with  it,  honorary  without  "u"  but 
honorable  with  it.  And  so  an  affectation  that  Dr.  C.  P.  Scott 
claims  obtained  a  foothold  in  England  when  foren  courtiers  mis- 
pronounced ho-noor,  la-boor,  co-loor,  etc.,  accenting  the  last  syllable, 
was  reimposed  on  the  children  of  Ontario.  Before  two  Ministers 
of  Education,  this  section  has  presented  the  view  that  placing  the 
authority  of  a  spelling  book  above  that  of  the  dictionary,  or  adopting 
the  abridgment  of  any  dictionary  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
lexicografic  authority,  tends  to  extinguish  the  investigating  spirit 
of  teacher  and  pupil,  and  therefore  requesting  a  pronouncement 
from  him  as  to  whether  teachers  and  examiners  may  accept  from 
pupils  and  examinees  the  simpler  of  alternativ  spellings  recognized 
and  authorized  in  the  unabridged  editions  of  standard  dictionaries 
of  the  language.  The  freedom  of  the  teacher  or  the  examiner  to 
use  his  scholarship  and  exercise  his  judgment  yet  remains,  so  far 
as  I  know,  without  official  sanction. 

The  official  attitude  of  Nova  Scotia  stands  at  present  in  favor- 
able contrast  with  that  of  Ontario.  To  quote:  "The  Council  of 
Public  Instruction"  (i.e.  of  Nova  Scotia)  "does  not  propose  pen- 
alizing the  use  of  any  improved  spelling  found  in  any  standard 
English  dictionary,  such  as  the  Oxford,  the  Standard,  Webster's 
and  the  smaller  dictionaries  based  upon  these."  In  a  prefatory 
note  in  the  authorized  speller  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  cites  a 
resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  official  conference 
of  the  education  departments  of  the  Empire,  and  reported  to  the 
British  Parliament  and  ordered  to  be  published,  stating  that  "the 
simplification  of  spelling  is  a  matter  of  urgent  importance  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  calling  for  such  practical  steps  in  every 
country  as  may  appear  most  conducive  to  the  ultimate  attainment 
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of  the  end  in  view."  In  the  same  book,  fourteen  page-columns  of 
simpler  spellings  ar  presented  to  the  lerners,  side  by  side  with 
parallel  columns  of  the  conventional  spellings.  As  might  be 
expected  all  the  "-our"  words  ar  reduced  to  "-or;"  other  examples 
are  tho  for  though,  catalog  for  catalogue,  sithe  for  scythe,  thru  for 
through,  cue  for  queue,  hiccup  for  hiccough,  tript  for  tripped,  draft 
for  draught,  fantom  for  phantom,  coquet  for  coquette,  center  for  centre. 
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University  of  Toronto. 

A  language  whose  orthography  was  formerly  irrational  and 
chaotic,  but  which  is  now,  after  centuries  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
reformers,  approximately  phonetic,  and  moreover  indicates  the 
stressed  syllable  in  every  word,  deserves  consideration  in  any  study 
of  reformed  spelling.  The  prime  requisite  in  phonetic  ortho- 
graphy is  of  course  that  every  letter  should  represent  one  sound, 
and  that  every  sound  should  be  represented  by  one  letter.  In 
most  languages,  even  in  an  accepted  standard  of  correct  speech, 
pure  sounds  and  shades  of  sound  are  numerous,  and  vary  more- 
over according  to  their  tonic  or  atonic  position.  Spanish  enjoys 
an  advantage  over  most  languages  in  that  its  vowels,  at  least, 
have  remained  pure.  Five  letters  represent  adequately  the  five 
vowel  sounds,  except  in  the  laboratory  of  the  scientific  phone- 
tician. Open  and  closed  e  and  o  stand  for  elusive  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  pronunciation  not  easily  detected  by  the  untrained  ear. 
The  vowel  symbols  likewise  represent  fairly  well  diphthongal  and 
triphthongal  groups.  Now,  while  Spanish  vowels  have  remained 
stable,  consonants  have  been  subject  to  extraordinary  changes. 
Latin  double  consonants  in  Spanish  have  become  single,  voiceless 
consonants  voiced,  and  then  yielding  to  the  surrounding  vowels 
have  disappeared  altogether,  or  are  disappearing  now.  In  respect 
therefore  to  consonants,  Spanish  orthography  has  'had  to  face  its 
greatest  problem.  It  has  never  succeeded  in  keeping  up  with 
changes  in  pronunciation,  and  has  shrunk  at  all  times,  including 
the  immediate  present,  from  discarding  letters  which  represent  no 
sound  whatsoever.  In  Spanish-speaking  countries  as  elsewhere, 
the  academic  or  official  pronunciation  and  spelling  lag  behind 
common  speech.  To  some  extent  they  check  change,  but  not  for 
long.  The  retarding  influence  of  orthography  upon  phonetic 
laws  occurs  in  restricted  academic,  and  ultraconservative  circles 
only,  and  is  exemplified  in  the  effort  still  made  to  pronounce  x  + 
a  consonant,  as  in  extranjero,  in  b  -f-  $  in  obscuro,  and  in  the  g  of 
digno.  In  the  end  the  pronunciation  of  the  mob  will,  however,  pre- 
vail. In  the  case  of  Spanish  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  a  few 
prejudices  were  disregarded,  Spanish  orthography  could  be  made 
to  conform  to  actual  sounds  more  easily  than  that  of  most  languages. 
The  modern  discovery  of  breath  groups,  would,  however,  present 
a  new  difficulty,  for,  whereas,  to  take  but  one  example,  Spaniards 
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say  con  and  vino,  when  these  words  come  together  in  a  breath 
group,  two  phonetic  changes  occur  and  the  pronunciation  becomes 
combino. 

The  history  of  Spanish  spelling  has,  therefore,  been  a  protracted 
war  over  consonants  waged  between  academic  etymologists  and 
conservatives  against  equally  academic  phoneticians  and  radicals. 
The  vulgus  for  once  has  not  been  a  pawn,  but  he  has  gone  on  pro- 
nouncing Spanish,  like  Sancho  Panza,  to  his  heart's  content,  with 
this  influence  upon  the  secular  struggle,  however,  that  he  has 
shifted  the  casus  belli  from  one  consonant  to  another,  as  through 
the  ages  he  has  changed  the  pronunciation  of  his  mother  tongue, — 
ever  giving  to  the  living  some  idea  of  the  correct  speech  of  future 
generations. 

The  concessions  of  the  etymologists  have,  however,  been  consider- 
able. They  no  longer  insist  upon  assumpto,  where  two  letters  are 
silent,  5  and  p.  and  one,  m,  misrepresents  a  sound,  but  accept 
asunto.  The  Spanish  Academy  for  half  a  century  conceded  oscuro, 
but  repented  for  the  betrayal  of  Latin,  and  again  prescribed 
obscuro,  the  b  of  which  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  Spanish 
speech,  which  in  anticipation  of  the  voiceless  s  can  only  pronounce  p 
or  neglect  the  letter  altogether. 

The  struggle  began  badly  for  the  phoneticians  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  scribes  accustomed  to  Latin  orthography  used  Latin 
symbols  for  sounds  that  except  in  vowels  and  a  few  consonsant 
had  become  distinctly  Spanish.  Humanism  only  made  matters 
worse.  Details  of  the  struggle  can  have  but  little  interest  for  such 
as  have  no  Spanish.  Each  phase  of  the  conflict  is  different  in  that, 
as  hinted  at  above,  in  every  period  of  agitation  for  reform  a  new 
change  in  pronunciation  shifted  the  warfare  from  one  consonant 
or  group  to  another.  There  was,  therefore,  not  only  an  etymological 
question,  but  in  addition  in  each  period  a  new  phonetic  problem. 
A  great  deal  of  the  abundant  material  on  the  subject  deals  with  the 
proper  phonetic  value  of  certain  sounds.  For  instance,  until  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  Latin  filiu  was  represented  in 
Spanish  by  fixo,  which  then  changed  to  hixo,  '(h)ixo  (pronounced 
about  1600  isho)  and  later  the  modern  ijo.  Much  printer's  ink 
was  used  in  discussions  on  the  pronunciation  and  the  letters  needed 
to  represent  these  changes  while  they  were  in  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion. After  the  change  was  complete,  respect  for  old  usage  pre- 
vented an  adjustment  of  orthography. 

The  first  Spanish  writer  to  state  the  problem  of  Spanish  reformed 
spelling  was  Villena,  in  a  book  entitled  De  la  gaya  Sciencia  o  arte 
de  trobar  of  1433.  He  observed  that  there  were  certain  silent  letters 
in  the  alphabet  and  that  others  represented  sounds  incorrectly, 
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philosophia,  for  filosofia,  sciencia  for  ciencia,  psalmo  for  salmo. 
In  most  of  these  words  the  problem  was  a  Latin  one,  and  like  his 
master  Quintilian,  the  arch-enemy  of  reformed  spelling,  he  deferred 
to  custom  and  etymology,  and  advocated  no  change.  He  had  some 
false  etymological  prepossessions  of  his  own,  as  when  he  maintained 
that  estribo,  stirrup,  should  be  written  estripo,  because  it  was 
derived  from  pie,  whereas  it  comes  from  a  Germanic  root  strip. 

No  further  progress  was  made — and  students  of  Spanish  will  note 
that  no  mention  is  here  made  of  Nebrija — until  the  poet  Figueroa, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  historian  Morales  in  1570,  asked  a  very 
pertinent  and  embarrassing  question.  Figueroa  had  been  living 
in  Italy  where  certain  reforms  in  spelling  had  been  made  by  depart- 
ing from  Latin  spelling  for  certain  Italian  words,  and  asked  Morales 
very  shrewdly,  and  many  have  applied  the  question  to  English 
etymologists,  why,  if  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  Latin  spelling 
in  order  to  indicate  the  origin  of  words,  ought  this  not  to  be  done 
in  all  words,  and  so  in  Spanish  write  escripto,  sancto,  subjecto? 

The  next  landmark  is  Herrera's  edition  of  Spain's  first  lyric  poet 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  published  in  1580  with  annotations  printed 
in  simplified  spelling.  He  boldly  wrote  istoria,  ombre,  ermano, 
umildad,  aver,  uevo,  i  (for  y),  ditto.  In  not  one  case  has  his  spelling 
been  accepted  although  correct  phonetically,  except  perhaps  in 
uevo,  where  there  is  a  slight  initial  aspiration,  provided  for  ade- 
quately, however,  by  the  semi-vowel  u.  Herrera  likewise  used 
three  accents,  the  grave,  acute,  and  circumflex,  for  which  more 
modern  Spanish  has  been  content  with  one,  the  acute. 

This  was  a  period  all  over  Europe  of  reformers,  and  numerous 
pamphlets,  including  petitions  to  the  royal  prerogative,  issued 
from  the  press  on  behalf  of  a  more  rational  orthography.  Some 
were  written  for  the  benefit  of  scriveners,  others  for  printers,  and 
most  perhaps  for  school  teachers.  One  pamphleteer  in  1587 
testily  declared  that  the  chief  reason  why  teachers  didn't  teach 
anyone  well,  was  that  they  were  paid  in  advance  by  their  pupils, 
and  then  didn't  care  a  farthing  how  they  taught,  or  even  dismissed 
their  classes  early  in  the  day  and  made  money  by  copying  sale- 
bills.  One  of  his  suggested  reforms  has  to  do  rather  with  the  time- 
table of  such  teachers  than  with  spelling  itself.  Another  reformer, 
Correas,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  in  his  Orto- 
grafia  Kastellana,  printed  "kon  per j eta  ortografia,"  begged  the 
king  to  pass  an  edict  on  the  matter  of  reformed  spelling  as  he  had 
a  sumptuary  law  forbidding  the  use  of  Walloon  collars.  Correas 
noted  the  phenomenon  that  everybody  is  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  spelling,  but  is  hindered  from  using  it  by  old  custom. 
"Leave  such  people  alone,"  estense  i  pasen  por  ellos  norabuena,  he 
writes,  but  begin  with  children,  and  teach  them  simplified  spelling. 
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In  the  history  of  reformed  spelling  one  of  the  most  important 
names  is  that  of  Mateo  Aleman  who  in  1609  published  an  Orto- 
grafia  Kastellana,  in  which  he  reduced  Spanish  spelling  to  a  system 
along  strictly  phonetic  lines,  with  thirty  letters  or  symbols — c, 

c 

cegar,  c  for  ch,  k  for  ka,  ko,  ku,  inverted  r  for  the  soft  or  single  r, 

etc.  Details  need  not  be  given  here,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
advocating  a  reform  he  had  in  mind  the  foreigner  who  was  at  that 
time  all  over  Europe  learning  to  read  Don  Quijote  in  the  original,  as 
Europe  and  America  are  attempting  to  do  at  the  present  day. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Academy  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  we  reach  one  of  the  last  stages  of  our 
subject.  The  motto  chosen  by  the  Academy  of  the  Language  was 
"limpia,  fija  y  da  esplendor"  and  it  immediately  set  about  to  pub- 
lish a  dictionary,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1726. 
Naturally  in  a  classic  age  the  Academy  sided  with  the  Latin  etymo- 
logists, but  with  many  misgivings  from  the  very  outset,  for  it 
recognized  as  a  principle  that  spelling  should  conform  to  pronuncia- 
tion, with  the  proviso,  however,  that  consideration  for  the  origin 
of  words  should  be  observed  so  as  not  to  disfigure  them.  In  1741, 
the  Academy  published  the  first  of  its  Orthographias.  In  1754,  the 
title  read  Ortograha.  In  1763,  the  use  of  accents  was  revised,  and 
the  duplication  of  s  was  discontinued.  In  1815,  h  was  discarded  in 
words  like  christiano,  ph,  and  k  abolished,  oscuro  took  the  place  of 
obscuro,  estrangero  of  extrangero,  y  represented  a  consonant,  i  was 
to  be  used  as  a  vowel,  "con  algunas  excepciones  por  ahora."  The 
"por  ahora"  is  more  than  a  century  old.  These  radical  changes 
some  of  which  occur  in  the  dictionary  of  1803,  can  only  be  explained 
as  reflecting  the  systematizing  influence  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Subsequent  editions  became  more  conservative,  and  anomalies  in 
the  use  of  the  consonants,  b,  g,  h,  k,  v,  x,  z,  still  stand  por  ahora. 

When  the  young  bloods  of  to-day  who  are  studying  Spanish 
sounds  with  precise  instruments  become  members  of  the  Spanish 
Academy  we  may  enter  upon  another  phase — but  who  knows? 

A  word  may  be  said  in  conclusion  about  simplified  spelling  in  the 
Spanish  speaking  republics  of  America.  The  Venezuelan  gram- 
marian Bello,  whose  authority  is  that  of  an  academy,  in  1823 
published  a  plea  for  reformed  spelling.  Many  of  his  suggested 
changes  in  orthography  prevail  in  parts  of  Spanish  America  to-day, 
for  example  j  for  g,  {jiro),  and  5  for  x  in  estrangero. 
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SPELLING  IN  OLD  ENGLISH. 

J.  Burns  Martin,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

On  the  question  of  spelling  reform,  men  divide,  as  on  other 
questions,  according  as  they  are  liberal  or  conservative.  The 
anti-reformer,  that  is  the  conservative,  advances  various  reasons 
for  opposing  reform;  in  this  paper,  we  shall  examine  two  of  his 
tenets  rather  briefly. 

If  you  reform  spelling,  the  anti-reformer  says,  you  will  take 
from  the  word  its  power  of  showing  its  derivation.  This  defense 
of  our  present  spelling  is  founded  on  two  fallacies.  Very  few  of 
our  words,  except  those  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  show  their 
derivation  by  their  spelling.  Further,  the  function  of  language  is 
not  to  show  derivation,  but  to  impart  ideas,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  spoken  word  is  the  word  itself;  the  written 
word  is  merely  a  more  or  less  perfect  picture  or  representation  of 
this  real  word. 

The  conservative  has  a  great  respect  for  the  past.  He  does  not 
wish  to  alter  our  spelling,  because  of  its  association  and  history. 
This  attitude  would  seem  to  imply  a  like  attitude  in  our  ancestors. 
The  rest  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  our 
ancestors'  view  of  orthography. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  Old  English  Spelling,  the  subject 
matter  should  therefore  deal  with  the  language  previous  to  1150. 
The  writer  has,  however,  taken  the  liberty  of  widening  his  field  to 
1600.  He  has  done  this  for  two  reasons:  (a)  concentration  on  a 
limited  and  comparatively  little  known  period  would  lead  to  a 
very  detailed  and  technical  discussion,  and  (b)  the  wider  field  will 
permit  us  to  see  when  the  tendency  to  resist  change  became  a 
force  in  our  language. 

Our  earliest  manuscripts  are  written  in  a  form  of  the  Latin 
alphabet,  modified  to  meet  conditions.  Before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  the  Anglo-Saxons  used  "runes";  even  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  isolated  examples  of  runic  inscriptions 
occur,  e.g.,  the  poem  on  the  Ruthwell  Cross.  Certain  runes  were 
adopted  into  the  alphabet,  e.g.,  V  and  f)  for  "th,"  "se"  for  "e"  or 
"a,"  and  V  for  W.  With  this  composite  alphabet,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  attempted  to  give  permanent  form  to  their  thoughts,  and 
this  form  was  phonetic. 
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There  were  three  main  dialects  of  Old  English— Northumbrian, 
Mercian,  and  West  Saxon.  Most  of  our  literary  remains  are  in  the 
latter  dialect.  To  some  extent,  this  is  a  misfortune,  as  Middle  and 
Modern  English  are  descended  from  the  Mercian  (Midland) 
dialect,  and  when  we  quote  West  Saxon  forms,  we  should  remember 
this  fact.  Another  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind;  viz.,  West  Saxon 
shows  marked  peculiarities  in  its  vowel  system. 

One  peculiarity  is  the  system  of  breakings.  Under  the  influence 
of  certain  subsequent  consonants  (r,  h,  and  1,  followed  by  another 
consonant),  "ae"  became  ea,  e  became  eo,  and  i  became  io.  Examples 
are  heard,  healf,  meolc,  heort,  lioht,  Pioht.  The  Northumbrian 
dialect  does  not  show  breakings,  hence  in  it  we  have  "cald,"  while 
in  W.S.  we  have  "ceald."  In  the  L.W.S.  period  (i.e.,  after  the  year 
1000  A.D.),  the  unbroken  vowels  begin  to  occur;  this  would  show 
that  a  change  in  pronunciation  was  occurring,  and  was  being 
faithfully  reflected  in  the  spelling. 

Anglo-Saxon  also  shows  the  force  of  umlaut.  Under  the 
influence  of  an  "i,"  or  of  a  "u"  (o)  in  the  subsequent  syllable,  a 
vowel  underwent  change.  So  u  became  y  (as  in  "cynn"),  o  became 
e  (as  in  fet,  deman),  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  u-breaking 
is  much  less  common  in  West  Saxon  than  in  Mercian  and 
Northumbrian.  This  difference  in  orthography  points  clearly  to 
a  difference  in  pronunciation  in  the  two  sections  of  the  country. 

Another  indication  of  this  fact  is  the  greater  substitution  of 
"o"  for  "a"  before  nasals  in  West  Saxon.  So  we  have  lond  in  the 
W.S.  and  "land"  in  the  North.  Many  other  examples  could  be 
produced. 

Anglo-Saxon  desire  for  a  phonetic  spelling  is  also  shown  in  the 
treatment  of  foreign  words.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
services  of  the  Church  introduced  many  words  from  the  Latin. 
Now  if  anyone  would  know  Latin  and  be  inclined  to  preserve  its 
spelling,  it  would  be  the  priest;  yet  the  borrowed  words  of  this 
period  were  completely  Englished;  "Biscop"  (Mn  bishop)  is  the 
Ags.  form  of  Latin  "episcopus."  Other  examples  are:  "deofol" 
for  "diabolus";  cristalla  for  crystallus.  Note  the  "i"  for  a  "y," 
and  "abbod"  for  abbatem.  From  these  few  examples,  it  can  be 
seen  that  Latin  case  endings  were  dropped,  and  vowels  and  con- 
sonants considerably  altered.  The  most  likely  explanation  is  a 
desire  to  make  the  spelling  conform  to  the  pronunciation.  Perhaps 
in  our  frequent  borrowings  to-day,  we  might  follow  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tradition. 

Anglo-Saxon  spelling  was  never  static.  Reference  has  been 
made  already  to  difference  between  Early  and  Late  West  Saxon. 
The  tendency  on  the  whole  was  toward  simplicity.     As  the  dis- 
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tinction  in  pronunciation  grew  less,  "eo"  fell  in  with  the  old  "io"; 
likewise  y  (mutated  "u"),  ie,  y  and  i  were  written  as  "y"  or  "i." 
Examples  are  heo,  hie,  and  hi;  heora,  hyra,  hiera  and  hira. 

Late  W.  S.  shows  a  pronounced  tendency  to  discard  extra 
consonants,  especially  when  final  in  monosyllables,  e.g.,  eal,  anon, 
swim,  bed,  sib  have  only  one  final  consonant,  whereas  the  inflected 
forms  ealles,  monnes,  swimman,  beddes,  sibbe,  ssecces  have  gemina- 
tion. Even  within  a  word  the  extra  letter  was  often  dropped,  e.g., 
ealre,  ealne,  medne,  nytne. 

Let  us  now  summarize  what  a  study  of  Old  English  spelling 
shows : 

1.  The  desire  was  always  to  make  the  spelling  conform  to  the 
pronunciation. 

2.  Foreign  words  were  Englished  with  the  utmost  freedom. 

3.  Spelling  varied  in  the  different  dialects  as  the  pronuncia- 
tion varied. 

4.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  centuries,  there  was  a  marked 
tendency  to  simplify  both  the  vowels  and  consonants. 

We  shall  not  take  time  to  discuss  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
the  debasement  of  English  during  the  next  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  There  are  records,  scant  though  they  are,  for  most  of  the 
period.  When  we  come  to  Middle  English,  as  written  by  Chaucer, 
we  find  that  it  varies  from  Anglo-Saxon  greatly  in  grammar, 
vocabulary  and  orthography;  we  shall  concern  ourselves  solely 
with  the  last  topic. 

During  the  period  of  debasement,  the  pronunciation  had 
changed  to  some  extent, — short  vowels  in  open  syllables  had  length- 
ened, long  vowels,  under  the  influence  of  certain  consonantal 
combinations  had  been  shortened,  and  hard  "c"  and  "g"  had 
been  palatalized  into  "ch"  and  "y"  in  the  South  and  East  Midland. 
The  differences  between  the  dialects  had  increased  so  greatly  that 
a  Kentish  man  often  could  not  understand  a  Northerner.  Yet 
the  manuscripts  of  the  period  shows  that  the  writers  did  not  cling 
to  traditional  spelling,  but  altered  it  to  suit  the  changing  pro- 
nunciation. 

Another  force  was  at  work  on  orthography ;  many  of  the  scribes 
were  Norman-French  by  birth  or  training.  So  they  altered  the 
orthography  to  make  it  more  like  the  French.  This  fact  explains 
many  of  the  forms  in  Chaucer,  whose  works  we  shall  take  as  our 
norm. 

(1)  Ags.  "a"  had  rounded  into  "o."  To  represent  this  latter 
sound,  scribes  used  oo.  So  we  find  ad  became  ood  in  M.E.,  ham 
became  hoom,  nan  became  noon,  brad  became  brood.  Later  in  Tudor 
times,  when  pronunciation  and  orthography  were  changing,  "oa" 
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was  substituted  for  "oo,"  in  an  attempt  to  show  the  old 
pronunciation.  Still  later,  the  sound  became  "o",  (except  in 
"broad");  we  retain  the  Tudor  spelling,  however! 

(2)  Ags.  ea  became  (ee),  and  was  written  in  M.E.  as  "ee". 
Examples  are:  dead  became  ded,  and  great  became  greet.  Again  in 
Tudor  times,  ee  became  ea  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  pronunciation, 
and  as  with  "a,"  given  above,  we  have  retained  this  futile  Eliza- 
bethan spelling.  "Great"  has  not  changed  in  sound,  thanks  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  but  Elizabethan  spelling  goes  on  forever. 

(3)  Ags.  long  u  was  written  "ou"  in  M.E.  times,  under  the 
French  influence,  but  the  pronunciation  was  unchanged.  So 
for  purely  orthographical  reasons  hus  became  hous,  and  thu  became 
thou.  We  have  altered  the  pronunciation,  but  have  not  concerned 
ourselves  about  the  spelling. 

(4)  Turning  to  the  consonants,  we  find  palatalization  of  gutturals 
had  gone  on  apace.  "C"  before  "e"  and  "i"  became  ch,  as  in 
"circe"  becoming  "church";  "g"  became  "y"  and  so  gaf  (geaf) 
became  yaf.  These  changes  were  in  the  South  and  Midland; 
"kirk"  and  Mn.  "gave"  are  typically  Northern. 

The  most  remarkable  fossils  in  our  modern  spelling  are  un- 
doubtedly "gh"  and  "ough"  as  in  "night,"  and  "thought."  In  Ags. 
the  "h"  was  strongly  pronounced,  as  in  "niht"  and  thohte.  To 
indicate  this  quality  of  a  letter,  virtually  silent  in  French,  14th 
century  scribes  inserted  a  "g."  As  the  "h"  gradually  became 
softer,  a  glide  sound  occurred  between  "a"  or  "o"  and  the  sub- 
sequent "h";  so  a  "u"  was  inserted  to  indicate  this  value,  as 
taughte,  and  "though te."  The  need  for  this  abominable  con- 
glomeration has  disappeared,  yet  we  still  write  it  because  of  a 
mistaken  ancestor  worship. 

In  Mediaeval  manuscripts,  "u's"  were  apt  to  become  confused 
with  m's,  n's  and  w's.  To  avoid  this,  scribes  introduced  the 
French  custom  of  substituting  an  "o"  for  "u"  in  these  cases. 
The  need  is  gone,  but  we  still  write  "son,"  wont,"  "loved,"  etc., 
for  the  "u"  sound. 

Chaucer  did  not  hesitate  to  write  "wimmen,"  "verdit"  and 
"vitaille."  Because  of  the  classical  influence  of  the  Renascence 
Period,  verdit  became  verdict,  and  vitaille  became  victual.  In 
one  case,  the  pronunciation  has  actually  changed  to  conform 
with  the  spelling. 

With  the  introduction  of  printing  the  tendency  to  resist  change 
became  stronger.  Yet  we  have  made  reference  to  changes  in  the 
Tudor  Period.  As  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  some  were  distinctly 
reactionary.  They  were  under  the  aegis  of  classical  scholars, 
and  were  meant  to  show  the  Latin  and  Greek  origin  of  the  words, 
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despite  their  filtration  through  Old  French.  We  have  also  men- 
tioned the  other  series  of  changes  in  the  Tudor  Period — ee  became 
ea  as  in  bread,  and  00  became  oa  as  in  broad.  This  series  of 
changes  were  phonetic  in  purpose. 

We  shall  not  trace  English  spelling  further,  as  from  Elizabethan 
times  the  forces  of  conservatism  were  in  the  ascendancy.  The 
next  speaker,  Prof.  Keys,  will  doubtless  find  much  of  his  material 
in  that  period. 

We  set  out  to  see  how  Englishmen  have  revered  traditional 
orthography  in  the  past.  It  would  seem  that,  like  Macbeth,  they 
would  have  none  of  it. 

This  paper  is  not  a  plea  for  revolution  in  spelling,  and  a  state 
where  every  man  is  a  law  unto  himself.  Standard  authors  and 
printing  prevent  this.  But  surely  we  have  the  same  right  as  our 
ancestors  to  shake  off  the  old  chains,  when  they  fetter  our  forward 
course. 
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THE  FRAGMENTS  THAT  REMAIN. 

Principal  Maurice  Hutton,  University  College, 
Toronto. 

I  read  recently  in  the  "Globe,"  in  Tertius*  column,  the  following 
judgment  passed  by  two  unnamed  agnostics  upon  orthodox 
Christians: 

"If  I  believed  as  you  say  you  believe,"  a  sceptic  once  said, 
"I  would  be  out  on  the  street  corner  warning  men,  even  if  I  had  to 
crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  do  it."  And  it  was  another 
infidel  who  said:  "Did  I  firmly  believe,  as  millions  say  they  do, 
that  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion  in  this  world  in- 
fluences destiny  in  another  world,  religion  would  be  to  me  every- 
thing. I  would  cast  aside  earthly  enjoyments  as  dross,  earthly 
cares  as  folly,  and  earthly  thoughts  and  feelings  as  vanity.  Re- 
ligion should  be  my  first  waking  thought  and  my  last  image  before 
sleep — I  should  labour  in  its  cause  alone.  I  would  take  thought 
for  the  morrow  of  eternity  alone.  I  would  esteem  one  soul  gained 
for  heaven  worth  a  life  of  suffering.  Earthly  consequences  should 
never  stay  my  hand  or  seal  my  lips.  Earth,  its  joys  and  its  griefs 
would  occupy  no  moment  of  my  thoughts.  I  would  strive  to  look 
upon  eternity  alone;  and  on  the  immortal  souls  around  me,  soon 
to  be  everlastingly  miserable  or  everlastingly  happy.  I  would  go 
forth  to  the  world  and  preach  to  it  in  season  and  out  of  season  and 
my  text  would  be:  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

That  is  drastic  and  vigorous  enough  but  is  it  just,  is  it  reasonable? 
I  think  the  unnamed  agnostics  fail  to  recognise  that  necessarily 
even  for  Christians,  the  Christianity  of  to-day,  as  compared  with 
the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  the  same  gospel 
precisely,  but  is  rather  a  collection  of  the  fragments  that  remain; 
they  should  rather  in  fairness  have  considered  what  are  the  frag- 
ments that  remain,  and  how  many  are  the  thousands,  who  have 
been  fed  on  and  are  being  fed  by  those  baskets  full  of  fragments. 

I  think  it  is  disingenuous  and  quite  misleading  to  ignore  a 
certain  difference  between  the  apostolic  life  and  the  present,  which 
is  so  far-reaching  as  to  be  vital. 

The  apostles — whatever  may  have  been  the  thought  of  their 
Master  Himself— and  His  thought  was  always  separating  itself 
from  the  thoughts  of  his  followers,  and  it  was  always  part  of  His 
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system  to  hold  back  things  and  truths  which  they  could  not  bear — 
the  apostles  thought  that  the  world  was  in  its  last  decade,  that 
the  Master  would  return  immediately,  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
many  of  themselves,  that  a  new  dispensation  would  begin,  and  that 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  would  become  very  shortly  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  So  thinking  it  was  inevitable,  natural  and  right,  that 
they  should  ignore  all  but  the  religious  side  of  life;  that  art,  science, 
politics,  liberty,  the  emancipation  of  women  and  of  slaves;  or 
again,  the  common  happiness  of  common  life,  love,  marriage, 
patriotism,  the  healing  beauty  of  nature,  the  sunshine  of  spring, 
the  sunshine  of  children,  all  the  other  factors  in  what  the  French 
call  the  joie  de  vivre,  that  all  this,  should  be  largely  overlooked  and 
set  aside  as  negligible  for  them  and  under  such  circumstances  and 
at  such  a  time.  Why  not?  Who  would  think  much  of  such 
things  now,  if  we  expected  a  similar  transfiguration  or  transforma- 
tion scene,  or  even  if  we  expected  their  modern  equivalents,  a 
collision  to-morrow  with  another  planet,  or  the  engulfing  of  this 
planet  to-morrow  or  shortly,  in  the  sun.  Or  the  disappearance 
shortly  of  human  life  from  this  planet  with  the  failure  of  solar 
heat,  from  which  failure  in  fact  we  have  been  suffering  within  this 
very  week  to  some  extent.  You  cannot  in  fairness  and  in  reason 
exclude  from  view  this  postulate  or  axiom  of  the  apostolic  age; 
that  not  only  is  the  individual  here  only  for  a  brief  span,  but  that 
the  human  race  itself,  as  we  know  it,  is  here  only  for  a  brief  span, 
and  has  before  it  one  urgent  task  and  one  only,  to  prepare  itself  for 
an  approaching,  an  almost  immediate  metamorphosis. 

Now  that  twenty  centuries  have  contradicted  that  hypothesis, 
how  can  an  intelligent  being  conduct  his  life  as  though  this  hypo- 
thesis were  still  the  first  and  almost  the  only  reality  in  life. 

The  business  of  an  intelligent  being  is  neither  to  repeat  hypotheses 
already  contradicted  by  facts,  nor  yet  on  that,  account  to  reject  the 
feast  of  life  wherein  his  Master  fed  thousands,  and  literally — 
whatever  theological  sense  be  attached  or  be  not  attached  to 
the  word  redemption — literally  redeemed  the  world  and  made  it 
from  that  date,  a  demonstrably  better  and  less  un-Christian  world 
than  it  had  been  before  His  life  and  death;  though  bad  enough 
still  and  at  the  present  moment  seeming  to  be  in  a  plight  almost 
desperate. 

But  now  to  survey  that  feast  and  gather  the  fragments  that 
remain. 

Admit  that  they  are  fragments,  not  the  original  feast  as  the 
original  believers  received  it,  and  what  is  to  prevent  the  fragments 
from  continuing  the  function  of  the  original  feast,  and  continuing 
to  feed  thousands  upon  thousands  and  still  without  being  ex- 
hausted? 
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It  is  a  cheap  agnosticism  which  seizes  upon  one  flaw  in  the  early 
disciples'  creed,  to  ignore  and  reject  the  whole  creed;  cheap  and 
very  unhistorical  and  very  unscientific. 

"I  gave  men  blind  hopes,"  says  Prometheus  in  Aeschylus:  that 
was  his  service  to  the  human  race,  besides  the  giving  of  fire.  The 
Redeemer  gave  men  in  a  much  larger  sense,  fire  and  hopes;  some 
of  which  hopes  turn  out  to  have  been  blind,  to  have  been  mistaken. 
Who  is  there  who  proposes  to  reject  hope  because  it  has  overleaped 
itself  and  has  always  been  mixed  with  illusion? 

Socrates  also,  like  Prometheus,  served  mankind  in  a  practical 
way.  He  turned  men's  thoughts  away  from  questions  of  science 
either  insoluble — when  the  questions  were  the  ultimate  questions 
of  the  cause  and  origin  of  life — or  trivial,  as  he  thought,  and  unim- 
portant, when  the  questions  were  questions  of  minutiae,  questions 
about  the  methods  and  processes  of  nature's  ordinary  laws;  ques- 
tions which  science  exists  to  answer,  but  the  answer  to  which 
leaves  the  questioner  and  the  man  of  science  who  answers  him, 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  on  ultimate  things.  Socrates  taught 
his  disciples — like  Matthew  Arnold — to  think  of  conduct;  to 
concentrate  themselves  on  character.  So,  and  much  more,  Christ 
popularised  a  decent  life,  a  decent  character.  He  redeemed  man's 
former  civilisation.  He  introduced  a  new  era,  though  it  was  not 
precisely  the  era  which  His  first  disciples  expected. 

If  he  did  this,  and  can  an  agnostic  seriously  dispute  the  broad 
truth  of  this  assertion,  is  not  His  doctrine  to  be  weighed  and  weighed 
again  even  though  some  only  and  not  all  the  expectations  of  its 
first  believers  were  fulfilled? 

Why,  there  is,  or  was,  still  is,  I  think,  a  German  or  Swiss  theo- 
logian, Schweitzer,  who  has  parted  company  very  profoundly 
with  the  early  church,  not  merely  in  the  obvious  matter  of  the 
transitoriness  of  the  world,  where  everyone  has  had  to  part  com- 
pany with  it,  but  even  in  all  the  details  of  orthodox  Christianity, 
including  even,  as  it  would  generally  be  understood,  the  divinity 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  And  yet,  think  of  it.  ponder  it, 
realise  it,  anyone  of  you  who  is  impressed  by  shallow  agnosticism, 
even  this  man  finds  the  fragments  of  Christ's  feast  for  the  multi- 
tude, the  fragments  that  remain  to-day  even  for  him,  so  ample, 
so  sustaining,  so  all-essential,  to  his  heart  and  his  happiness,  that 
he  has  gone  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen — to  the  heathen  of 
Africa — none  the  less  though  he  has,  the  man  on  the  street  will  say, 
a  gospel  too  diluted  now  to  inspire  a  missionary's  hard  and  painful 
life,  or  to  convert  a  heathen  soul,  or,  in  fact,  to  effect  anything  for 
the  missionary  or  his  hearers.  If  the  fragments  are  so  many 
baskets  full  even  for  an  apostle  and  theologian  of  so  diluted  a 
Christianity  as  Schweitzer,  how  much  greater  for  the  ordinary 
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believer,  who  still  believes  a  great  deal  that  Schweitzer  has  rejected. 
It  is  monstrous  that  this  false  dilemma  should  be  urged  by  the 
unnamed  agnostics  upon  believers  "either  the  Christianity  of  the 
first  disciples  with  its  patent  fallacies,  or  no  Christianity  at  all." 
What  would  happen  in  science,  if  the  doctrine  of  scientific  reformers 
and  discoverers,  of  scientific  redeemers  of  human  troubles  and 
maladies,  were  forced  upon  us  in  dilemmas  so  crude?  If  we  had 
to  accept  all  Newton  wrote  or  nothing;  all  Darwin  thought  or 
nothing;  all  Ptolemy  or  Copernicus  argued,  or  nothing?  No  one 
puts  such  dilemmas  before  the  world  in  science;  why  put  them,  in 
the  most  urgent  and  practical  of  all  fields  of  thought,  religion? 

It  was  not  so  that  Schweitzer  argued  when  he  became  a  mission- 
ary; it  was  not  in  this  spirit  that  some  of  the  best  hymns  in  the 
English  language  were  written  by  the  Unitarian  poet,  Whittier, 
Unitarian  though  he  was,  and  however  many  the  reservations  he 
made  in  his  acceptance  of  the  New  Testament ;  these  things  did  not 
prevent  the  New  Testament  and  its  Master  from  dominating  his 
imagination  and  his  life,  until  "the  solemn  shadow  of  His  cross 
was  better  than  the  sun;"  from  so  dominating  them,  that  a  hymn- 
lover  might  hesitate  long  between  "Jesus  Lover  of  my  Soul,"  by 
Wesley,  and  the  Quaker  Unitarian  hymn,  "Dear  Lord  and  Father 
of  Mankind." 

The  unnamed  agnostics  who  put  the  false  dilemma  would  have 
done  better  to  have  studied  the  Pragmatists  a  little  first.  As  I 
understand  them,  their  test  of  truth  is  the  test  of  value;  have 
certain  creeds  been  found  to  be  "generally  necessary  to  salvation," 
or  in  more  up-to-date  language,  the  conditions  of  a  decent  law- 
abiding  and  unselfish  life?  If  so,  then  they  have  proved  themselves 
by  their  value.  Have  certain  negations  or  agnosticisms  been  found 
to  be,  as  a  rule,  fatal  to  a  serious  and  God-fearing  life?  Then 
they  have  disproved  themselves  by  their  lack  of  value,  by  their 
ineffectiveness,  by  their  helplessness  in  the  face  of  human  evils  and 
human  temptations.  We  scoff  at  the  Athanasian  creed  to-day  as 
"generally  necessary  to  salvation;"  but  presumably  what  the  phrase 
really  meant  was  what  the  Pragmatists  mean,  in  their  more  modern 
language;  the  framers  of  the  creed  found  the  majority  of  men  and 
women,  I  apprehend,  very  unlike  Aristotle,  very  unwilling  to  draw 
distinctions,  to  accept  this,  to  reject  that,  to  admit  nothing,  whole- 
sale and  without  reservation;  very  apt  on  the  other  hand,  to  accept 
or  reject  en  bloc.  Therefore,  finding  the  Christian  creed  a  condition . 
of  decent  conduct,  broadly  speaking  and  in  general  and  for  the 
average  man,  the  framers  of  the  Athanasian  creed  argued  that  this 
creed — even  down  to  its  metaphysical  subtleties  and  logical  pieties 
— "is   generally   necessary   to   salvation" — or   rather   is   generally 
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necessary  if  a  man  wishes  to  live  a  sound  life  (Si  vult  salvus  esse). 
The  conclusion  offends  an  age  like  our  own  which  has  little  use  for 
metaphysics  or  theology,  but  the  Pragmatists  after  all  are  working 
on  the  same  lines,  when  they  accept  that  creed  or  that  fragment  of 
a  creed  which  proves  itself  to  their  mind,  because  it  turns  out  to  be 
generally  necessary  to  a  decent  life,  because  it  appears  to  bear 
successfully  the  supreme  test,  the  test  of  value. 

If  some  fragments  of  the  creed  of  the  first  disciples  still  remain 
a  condition  of  decent  life,  though  other  portions  of  the  creed  have 
disappeared  with  experience,  with  the  experience  in  particular 
that  the  same  world  is  still  going  strong,  after  twenty  centuries, 
which  was  to  end  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  it  is 
common  sense  to  distinguish  between  the  disproved  and  mistaken 
anticipations,  which  gave  life  and  vitality  and  energy  and  enthus- 
iasm to  the  first  Christians,  and  the  deep-rooted  remnants  of  that 
faith,  which — though  still  undemonstrable  by  logic  and  reasoning, 
and  resting  rather  on  subconscious  instincts — remain  for  most  men 
a  condition  of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  an  essential  for  good  conduct 
and  character,  and  so  prove  themselves  by  the  test  of  value. 

Or  again,  after  all,  the  unnamed  agnostics,  without  exploring 
recent  philosophies  like  Pragmatism,  might  well  have  considered 
the  character  and  history  of  a  phenomenon  so  obvious  and  familiar 
as  Protestantism.  Protestantism,  or  the  revolt  against  authority 
in  matters  of  religion,  the  reliance  on  personal  judgment,  the  govern- 
ment of  a  man  in  religion  with  the  consent  of  the  governed,  self- 
determination  in  religion — to  apply  these  political  catchwords 
perhaps  more  happily  than  they  can  ever  be  applied  in  politics, 
Protestantism  is  obviously  a  compromise  forced  upon  mankind 
by  the  duration  of  the  world,  by  the  falsification  of  the  early 
Church's  expectation  of  its  speedy  dissolution.  The  Protestant, 
broadly,  is  a  man  who  recognizes  in  life  two  warfares  not  one,  the 
warfare  against  nature,  the  wresting  of  nature's  secrets  and  the 
exploitation  of  nature's  power,  the  warfare  which  we  call  civilization, 
and  which  covers  science,  art,  politics,  government  and  progress 
— even  that  catchword  progress  has  a  legitimate  meaning  perhaps, 
however,  often  misused — and  the  other  warfare  against  self  and 
sin,  the  conquest  of  self,  which  we  call  religion  or  piety.  He 
recognizes,  that  is,  not  only  another  life  with  which  the  early  Church 
was  obsessed,  but  this  life  also. 

It  is  an  old  a-n-opia,  which  are  the  most  religious  countries 
to-day?  those  where  the  primitive  Church  is  most  in  evidence, 
where  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  is  least  altered,  Spain, 
Ireland,  and  French  Canada,  or  the  Protestant  countries,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States?  If  most  of  us  here  present  are  not 
prepared  to  prefer  Spain,  Ireland  and  French  Canada  to  the  other 
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two  States,  it  is  not  only  because  or  chiefly  because  we  are  all 
secularized  and  materialized  and  indifferent  to  primitive  God- 
liness, it  is  because  we  are  not  at  all  clear  about  the  primitive 
Godliness  of  these  Roman  Catholic  lands.  They  keep  the  Church's 
festivals  no  doubt:  they  attend  mass,  they  repeat  the  creeds:  they 
do  more,  they  show  a  God-fearing  respect  for  certain  virtues, 
chastity,  for  example,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  more  conspicuously 
than  the  countries  of  freer  thought:  but  does  anyone  suppose  that 
the  Master  of  Life  would  be  pleased  with  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland,  or  with  all  its  cries  of  Lord!  Lord!  Does  any  intelligent 
mind  suppose  that  He  would  not  be  more  pleased,  or  less  displeased, 
with  the  unprofitable  servants  whom  He  would  meet  in  fair  numbers 
in  the  Protestant  communities?  On  the  whole  it  is  fair  to  surmise 
that  these  persons  would  seem  to  Him  to  be  doing  His  will,  and  the 
will  of  His  Father  in  Heaven,  with  more  appreciation  of  that  will, 
with  more  love  of  it  and  its  author,  than  the  others  who  are  nearer 
the  beliefs — in  some  outward  aspects  of  religion — which  he  found 
on  earth  at  His  birth,  and  which  He  left  behind  on  earth  at  His 
death. 

Protestantism,  therefore,  has  recognized  this  world  and  nature 
and  all  that  belongs  thereto  in  a  way  in  which  the  early  Church 
and  the  Roman  Church  to-day  do  not,  and  yet  it  is  not  on  that 
account  really  further  from  the  Master's  service. 

I  presume,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  basis  of  the  agnostic  dilemma, 
is  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  Pragmatism  and  Protestantism:  prob- 
ably also  the  agnostics  share  the  idea  that  before  a  religion  can  be 
accepted  it  must  be  logically  demonstrated.  As  though  any 
religion  had  ever  been  demonstrated  or  demonstrable.  In  other 
words,  the  two  agnostics  take  up  what  may  be  called  the  Greek 
point  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  the  intellectuals:  the  gospel 
of  Christianity  is  foolishness  to  the  Greek  because  it  is  not  demon- 
strable to  the  intellect.  I  have  said  that  Socrates  played  a  part  in 
the  world  not  unlike,  on  a  small  scale,  that  played  by  Christianity 
afterwards,  when  he  turned  from  science,  especially  physics  and 
natural  science,  to  ethics  and  to  questions  of  character. 

But  there  was  always  this  difference,  that  Socrates  as  a  Greek 
demanded  proof  and  logic  much  more  rigidly  and  narrowly,  than 
the  Saviour.  Though  he  accepted,  without  mathematical  proof 
or  logic,  on  the  basis  of  his  conscience  and  his  instincts  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the  obligation  upon  himself  to 
serve  God,  and  the  voice  of  God  in  his  conscience  at  all  times  and 
at  all  costs  (which  seems  a  large  order,  so  to  speak,  for  one  who 
always  remained  in  some  sense  an  agnostic,  who  kept  an  open 
mind,  to  the  end,  for  example,  about  his  own  continuance  after 
death  and  the  existence  in  actual  fact  of  that  Great  Assize  upon 
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which  his  imagination  ever  loved  to  dwell),  yet,  conversely,  if  we 
may  trust  the  somewhat  dubious  conversations  of  Socrates  recorded 
by  Xenophon,  he  was  quite  capable  of  pushing  the  Greek  demand 
for  logic  and  proof  and  tangible  argument  to  extraordinary  lengths. 
Xenophon  even  informs  us,  for  example,  that  Socrates  tried  to 
base  the  "horror  naturalis"  which  attaches  to  incest,  the  natural 
horror  of  incest  which  forms  the  motive  of  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus 
to  nothing  deeper,  nothing  subtler,  nothing  more  forcible,  than  the 
evident  objection  to  such  a  marriage  as  that  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta 
which  arises  from  the  considerable  disparity  of  age  between  bride 
and  bridegroom.  Well,  this  is  to  make  the  search  for  logic  and 
argument  and  tangible  reason  merely  absurd:  this  is  to  cover  the 
passion  of  the  intellect  for  proof,  before  it  consents,  with  ridicule. 
It  is  to  drown  the  Greek  point  of  view  with  inextinguishable 
laughter,  besides,  of  course,  being  most  unjust,  most  unintelligent, 
absolutely  blind  indeed,  to  the  point  of  view  of  (Edipus;  it  is  much 
more  absurd  and  proportionately  less  interesting  than  the  some- 
what similar  line  of  argument  whereby  all  Greeks,  Sophocles, 
Pericles,  Socrates  himself  and  Plato,  endorse  and  preach  patriotism: 
namely, that  it  is  the  best  policy,  as  honesty  has  been  preached 
since  by  modern  sophists.  But  sophist  though  he  was  in  a  sense, 
Socrates  himself  never  practised  honesty  on  that  ground,  nor 
even  patriotism.  The  interest  in  fact  in  such  arguments  on  the 
lips  of  Greeks  like  Pericles,  Sophocles  and  Socrates,  lies  rather  in 
the  illustration  which  they  furnish  of  the  quaint  devices,  the 
desperate  tours  deforce,  to  which  "the  intellectuals"  are  driven 
when  they  try  to  justify  by  logic  and  argument  their  own  elementary 
instincts  and  their  own  primary  sense  of  conscience.  Another 
illustration  would  be  Antigone's  sophistical  reasons  for  sacrificing 
herself  for  a  brother,  rather  than  for  a  husband :  most  amusing,  but 
quite  unconvincing;  there  was  a  real  argument  in  her  mind;  the 
argument  of  blood,  the  argument  of  the  ancient  family;  but  in 
trying  to  account  for  it  she  drifted  into  sophistry. 

I  think  the  false  dilemma  of  our  two  unknown  agnostics  implies 
in  the  same  sense  that  a  creed  cannot  stand  without  logical  demon- 
stration and  as  there  is  none  they  become  agnostics.  Even  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  who  was  by  education,  by  surroundings,  by  birth 
and  character  full  of  Christian  sentiment,  seemed  as  he  grew  older, 
to  find  difficulties  of  this  sort  about  Christianity.  He  seemed 
to  feel  increasingly  that  a  Judaean  or  Galilaean  peasant,  living  in 
a  neglected  backwater  of  the  river  of  life,  stranded  away  in  an 
obscure  portion  of  the  world's  negligible  nobodies,  without  any 
art  or  science,  and  without  much  part  or  share  in  literature  or 
civilization,  such  as  they  then  were  whether  Roman  or  Hellenic, 
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and  without  power  of  birth  or  place,  could  hardly  be  the  Lord  of 
Life,  for  the  modern  world,  the  Master  of  them  that  know. 

Strange  that  a  historian  who  knew  so  well  from  history  the  seamy 
side  of  birth  and  place;  the  vanity  of  principalities  and 
powers  and  potentates,  of  knowledge,  art  and  science,  could  be  so 
depressed  by  the  lack  of  these  things,  or  so  dazzled  by  their  presence. 
I  am  more  impressed  by  the  testimony  of  another  scholar,  equally 
fastidious,  in  a  certain  sense  more  deeply  committed  to  modernism, 
to  art  and  science  and  literature  and  civilization,  than  Goldwin 
Smith,  Walter  Pater.  I  think  his  reaction  to  the  New  Testament 
is  more  normal  and  healthy. 

He  has  recorded  his  impression  that  the  words  of  this  obscure 
peasant  and  carpenter,  especially  the  pregnant  sentences  which 
invite  the  weary  and  the  heavy  laden  to  come  to  him  and  take 
his  yoke,  touch  a  chord  for  him  which  had  never  been  struck  before 
or  afterwards:  that  they  were  not  like  the  words  of  a  man,  that  they 
seemed  supernatural,  to  use  the  old  word,  the  words  of  a  superman, 
to  use  the  jargon  of  the  hour,  that  they  seemed  "divine"  to  use  the 
yet  older  word,  more  familiar  than  either  of  the  others. 

It  is  this  impression,  all  the  more  impressive  obviously  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  pomp  and  circumstance  and  birth  and  power  attend- 
ing the  speaker,  which  "fetches"  normal  men  and  women;  so  that 
they  use  the  word  "divine"  though  knowing  well  that  it  is  a  word 
that   explains    nothing,    that    has    even  been   discredited    by    a 
thousand  poor  or  even  squalid  associations:  so  that  they  accept 
also,  it  may  be,  the  tradition  which  soon  grew  up  about  the  speaker, 
though  it  was  unknown  apparently  to  his  first  followers,  of  a  divine 
and  supernatural  birth,  accept  it,  even  though  that  idea  also  has 
been  profaned  beforehand  for  them  in  the  classics,  by  traditions 
of  supernatural  birth  which  are  merely  dirty  and  offensive.     So 
that  they  accept  the  tradition  of  the  speaker's  miracles,  though 
the  idea  of  miracles  also  has  been  blasphemed  a  thousand  times 
before  and  since  by  rogues  and  impostors  of  every  hue  and  every 
dye.     The  profanation  and  the  blasphemy  which  have  attached 
themselves  to  these  three  ideas  does  not  destroy  their  appeal  to  the 
normal  man  and  woman,  when  they  come  as  mere  accessories  to  a 
life  and   character  which   is  independently  divine  and   rises  far 
above  the  level  of  these  ideas  of  supernatural  birth  or  of  miracles 
in  themselves;  when  they  come  not  as  causal  proof  of  divinity, 
but  as  casual  effects  thereof,     So  that  finally  they  can  accept 
even    the    crowning   and    overwhelming   miracle   of   resurrection, 
because,  after  all,  nothing  else  explains  the  later  history  of  this 
planet.     History   shows    that   belief   in    the    resurrection    of   the 
Saviour  quickly  arose,  spread  and  maintained  itself;  and  has — with 
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the  other  records  of  His  life — in  a  measure,  redeemed  this  sorry 
earth  and  very  dubious  life.  But  if  this  be  so,  either  the  belief 
is  evidence  of  the  fact,  or  is  evidence  at  least  that  a  beneficent, 
benevolent  and  all-wise  Power  created  or  permitted  the  belief 
for  the  redemption  of  human  life  (not  an  Ironical  God — as  some 
literary  man  might  fondly  feign,  to  show,  his  appreciation  of  the 
literary  and  Socratic  weapon  of  irony — but  a  Merciful  Providence) 
and  when  you  go  that  length,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  hypotheses,  the  ordinary  Christian  hypothesis, 
and  the  hypothesis  of  Christian  Theism  or  a  Christian  Unitarianism : 
the  difference  between  them  reaching  the  vanishing  point,  as 
Schweitzer  the  modernist  must  have  felt  when  he  became  a  mission- 
ary, as  Whittier  the  Unitarian  must  have  felt  when  he  wrote  his 
hymns  of  devotion. 

After  all  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  matter  of  the  mistake  made  by  its  writers  about  the  longevity 
of  the  world,  about  the  approaching  transformation  scene,  which 
did  not  approach,  at  least  not  in  any  dramatic  form  such  as  was 
expected,  which  has  not  approached  yet  in  any  full  sense,  which 
has  in  fact  continually  approached  and  receded,  and  has  been 
subject  to  cold  spells  and  hot  spells,  to  revivals  and  reactions,  and 
at  the  present  moment  is  undergoing — among  large  masses  of 
people  vulgarly  known  as  the  upper  classes — a  most  marked  re- 
action and  recession — so  that  foolish  young  men  and  women 
scoff  at  self-sacrifice  and  unselfishness,  and  announce  themselves 
emancipated  from  such  mistakes;  so  that  divorce  runs  amuck 
over  every  continent;  so  that  more  foolish  old  men  and  old 
women  who  have  borne  the  bitters  and  the  sweets,  the  burden  of 
fifty  years  of  marriage  and  have  launched  upon  the  world  half  a 
dozen  fresh  lives,  yet  cannot  stick  it  out  together,  but  separate 
before  they  die;  so  that  in  short  the  general  level  of  character 
and  conduct  and  intelligence — in  this  upper  class  at  least — has 
shrunk  perceptibly  in  the  last  fifty  years,  with  this  shrinkage  in 
religion. 

After  all  the  deductions,  in  spite  of  recessions  and  the  present 
recession  in  particular,  which  is  going  to  mean  a  bitter  awakening 
to  the  facts  of  life  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  for  many  young 
persons,  some  of  whom  will  be  too  old  when  they  learn  the  lesson 
to  apply  it  to  much  advantage — si  la  jeunesse  savait — si  la  vieillesse 
pouvait — which  is  going  to  mean  perhaps  who  knows  a  more 
bitter  awakening  for  certain  older  men  and  women,  who  learned 
the  lesson  and  took  up  their  crosses  and  then  forgot  the  one  and 
laid  down  the  other ;  after  all  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  the 
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Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  to  adapt  it  to  the  world  of 
to-day,  well,  the  fragments  that  remain  are  still  many  baskets  full, 
and  those  who  have  feasted  are  not  four  thousand  or  five  thousand, 
but  forty  times  four  and  fifty  times  five  thousand. 
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Mrs.  E.  K.  Strathy,  Toronto. 

We  are  glad  to  say  the  League  has  grown  steadily  through  the 
year.  The  interest  in  the  Teachers'  Exchange  and  the  Comrades' 
Correspondence  Branches  have  both  widened  and  deepened.  We 
have  at  present  in  Toronto  fifteen  English  teachers  who  came  out 
through  the  League — one  .  Australian  and  two  New  Zealand 
teachers,  who,  though  not  officially  affiliated  through  the  League  of 
the  Empire  are  working  with  us  in  every  way.  We  have  had  one 
very  practical  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  exchange  system 
through  the  New  Zealand  Inspector  who  has  been  with  us  for  a 
year  and  is  replacing  Mr.  Moler  who  is  taking  his  place  in  New 
Zealand.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  in  giving 
information  on  the  education  and  other  resources  of  his  beautiful 
country,  with  the  rather  unexpected  result — though  a  most  gratify- 
ing one — that  this  year  the  number  of  Toronto  teachers  who  have 
applied  for  exchange  is  very  largely  in  favour  of  transfers  to  New 
Zealand. 

The  Comrades'  Correspondence  Branch  has  grown  very  much. 
Every  school  in  Ontario  is  circularized  with  the  form  which  we 
use  and  we  have  a  secretary  in  every  other  province  in  Canada 
who  looks  after  the  exchange  in  their  district.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  under  their  care  the  interprovincial  correspondence  is  growing 
all  the  time.  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
our  work — that  our  provinces  should  learn  to  know  each  other; 
that  the  child  in  Nova  Scotia  should  correspond  with  the  child  in 
Manitoba,  and  that  Quebec  and  British  Columbia  and  Ontario 
should  exchange  letters  will,  we  believe,  be  a  valuable  feature  in 
adding  to  the  solidarity  of  our  country  as  the  years  go  on. 

This  year  102  new  schools  have  already  linked  up,  this  repre- 
senting many  thousand  new  pupils  who  are  put  in  touch 
with  the  scheme.  One  or  two  extracts  from  letters  recently 
received  will  perhaps  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  value  of  the  scheme 
than  anything  else  will  do.     A  letter  from  a  little  Ontario  town  says : 

"Just  a  word  about  my  experience  as  a  public  school  teacher 
with  overseas  correspondence.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  in  the  entrance 
class.  Our  principal  became  interested  in  the  work  of  the  League 
of  the  Empire.     I  began  to  correspond  with  a  girl  in  England  who 
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was  six  months  younger  than  I.  We  still  correspond  regularly, 
in  fact,  I  received  a  letter  from  her  to-day;  she  is  now  attending 
Sheffield  University  and  last  year  won  a  scholarship  in  Greek.  .  .  . 
I  realize  the  letters  are  not  as  well  written  as  they  might  be,  but  I 
think  if  I  help  them  too  much  the  work  would  really  be  mine. 
They  are  very  much  interested  in  both  writing  and  receiving  their 
letters.  It  is  nearly  two  years  since  our  school  joined  .  .  .  since 
then  we  have  received  letters  from  England,  Scotland  and  the 
British  West  Indies.  ...  I  am  sure  it  has  been  a  source  of  delight 
to  those  who  have  secured  correspondents  to  receive  letters  and 
photographs  from  afar  and  it  has  certainly  stimulated  their  interest 
in  the  Empire  and  its  possibilities  ...  I  express  my  personal 
appreciation  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  ex-officer  of  the  C.E.F.  of  the 
work  of  the  League  during  the  war.  ...  I  have  one  correspondent 
myself  now  so  I  will  not  apply  for  a  teacher's  correspondent  form. 
We  are  finding  the  teachers'  correspondents  a  most  valuable 
part  of  our  work." 

This  year,  we  are  glad  to  say,  the  Empire  Essay  Prize  was  won 
by  a  Canadian  girl,  Elizabeth  Govan,  Victoria  School,  Brantford. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HONORARY  SECRETARY,  1922-1923 
E.  A.  Hardy,  B.A.,  D.  Paed.,  Toronto. 

Our  efforts  in  1922-23  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  Toronto. 
The  League  of  the  Empire  is  the  official  agent  of  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Education  for  Overseas  Exchange,  and  we  were  able  to  arrange 
for  the  exchange  of  fifteen  teachers  for  the  current  year  as  follows : 


Toronto 

Miss  Ida  Hawley. 

Mrs.  Paradis. 
Miss  Sharpe. 

"  Pringle. 

"  L.  McClelland. 

"  Ethel  Morris. 

"  W.  C.  Nicol. 

"  I.  Wilson. 

"  Mary  Castle. 

"  Bessie  Ross. 

"  Bullock. 

"  Jean  E.  Smith. 

"  Dixon. 

"  E.  Gay. 


Miss  Macbeath. 


London 
Miss  Norwell. 

"     Cane. 

"     W.  P.  White. 

"     MacNaughton. 

"     Agnes  King. 

"     Coe. 

"     Main. 

"     Bain. 

"     Hammond. 

"     Mortimer. 

"     Trill. 

"     Barlow. 

"     Ada  Puryer. 
Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

Miss  Stille  of  the  Ilford 
Education  Service. 


For  1923-24  there  will  be  fewer  teachers  to  exchange  with 
London  according  to  the  present  applications,  but  there  may  be 
some  change  in  this  number. 

A  summary  statement  of  the  work  of  Exchange  from  1919  to 
date  is  appended. 

The  record  for  Canadian  Teachers  Overseas  is  as  follows: 

1919-1920 — Four  Toronto  Teachers  in  England,  not  under 
League  of  Empire  auspices. 

1920-1921 — Seventeen  Teachers  in  England,  made  up  as  follows: 
Toronto,  5;  Ottawa,  4;  Brantford,  2;  Montreal,  3;  Edmonton,  2; 
Nova  Scotia,  1. 
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1921-1922 — Sixty-seven  Teachers  in  England,  made  up  as  follows: 
Toronto,  45;  Port  Arthur,  3;  Parry  Sound,  2;  Stratford,  2;  Lindsay, 
2;  Peterborough,  2;  Gait,  1;  Collingwood,  3;  Hamilton,  1;  Port 
Colborne,  1;  St.  Catharines,  1;  Saskatchewan,  1;  Alberta,  2; 
British  Columbia,  1. 

1922-1923 — Fifteen  Toronto  Teachers  in  London  and  vicinity. 

From  Overseas  in   Canada. 

Previous  to  1919,  two  from  England,  not  under  League  of 
Empire  auspices. 

1919-1920 — Two  in  Toronto,  neither  under  League  of  Empire 
auspices. 

1920-1921 — Three  in  Toronto,  one  of  whom  was  not  under 
League  of  Empire  auspices. 

1921-1922 — Seventeen  as  follows:  Toronto,  13;  Ottawa,  2; 
Stratford,  2;  of  these,  3  were  from  Austrialia  and  1  from  New 
Zealand. 

1922-1923— Fifteen  in  Toronto. 
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SECONDARY    EDUCATION    IN    NEW    ZEALAND. 

N.  R.  McKenzie,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
New  Zealand. 

In  New  Zealand  we  have  been  indulging  in  what  you  call 
socialism,  and  what  we  call  democracy.  So  far,  we  have  managed 
to  keep  out  of  serious  trouble.  In  fact,  we  have  the  largest  com- 
merce per  head  of  population  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
government  owns  the  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  electric 
power,  some  coal  mines,  and  the  more  important  tourist  resorts  and 
sanatoria.  It  conducts  savings  banks  and  furnishes  insurance, 
old  age  and  widows'  pensions.  The  municipalities  own  the 
street  cars,  the  waterworks,  and  in  many  cases,  the  gas  works. 
They  supply,  often  with  government  help,  electric  light  and  power. 
Cheese  factories,  creameries  and  department  stores  are  owned 
co-operatively  by  farmers. 

Despite  these  misdemeanors,  we  are  still  fanatically  British. 
Quality  and  not  quantity  has  governed  our  immigration,  and 
98.17  per  cent,  of  our  population  is  British  in  origin.  Our  people 
are  characterized  by  sane,  democratic  sentiments  united  to  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  British  Empire.  For  thirty  years  our  women 
have  had  the  franchise,  with  no  evil  results. 

Naturally,  these  tendencies  have  had  much  influence  on  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Primarily,  our  educational  system  was 
designed  to  fit  the  individual.  Attempts  to  fit  the  individual  to 
the  system  have  long  since  been  abandoned.  Just  now,  the  auth- 
orities are  experimenting  with  the  junior  high  school  in  the  hope 
of  finding  how  to  determine  for  what  a  child  is  best  adapted. 
These  new  schools  offer  academic,  industrial,  domestic,  agricultural, 
commercial  and  art  courses,  and  the  child  is  given  the  course  which 
suits  him. 

We  have  no  rigid  courses  of  instruction.  The  teacher  has  the 
right  to  use  his  initiative.  Text  books  are  not  compulsory  and  the 
teacher  takes  his  choice.  Our  examinations  are  not  set  from  books, 
and  if  a  child  does  not  want  to  bother  with  examinations,  the 
principal  will  give  him  a  course  that  may  have  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  public  examinations. 

Our  high  schools  are  governed  in  very  democratic  fashion. 
A  Board  of  Governors,  nine  in  number,  has  jurisdiction  over  one 
school,  or  perhaps  over  the  schools  of  a  whole  city.     Of  this  Board, 
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three  members  are  elected  directly  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils, 
four  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  parents,  while  two  are  appointed 
by  the  government.  We  place  more  stress  upon  manhood  than 
upon  property.  When  a  voter  ceases  to  have  a  child  at  school, 
he  loses  his  franchise. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  sexes,  during  the  period  of  adolescence,  are 
separated,  the  boys  to  be  taught  by  men,  the  girls  by  women. 
We  have  even  gone  the  length  of  making  domestic  science  com- 
pulsory for  girls  and  exempting  them  from  algebra  and  geometry. 

For  matriculation  there  are  only  two  compulsory  subjects,  and 
eighteen  options,  of  which  five  are  to  be  taken.  "The  Matricula- 
tion Examination  will  represent  the  reasonable  result  of  four 
years'  training  in  a  Secondary  School,"  (Calendar). 

Including  the  universities,  education  is  free  to  those  who  show 
the  necessary  aptitude.  A  child  leaving  public  school  is  given  one 
of  three  certificates,  the  first  of  which  sends  him  to  high  school  with- 
out fees,  the  second  to  a  vocational  school  and  the  third  enables  him 
to  attend  high  school,  provided  he  pays  for  his  instruction.  The 
last  is  tantamount  to  a  certificate  of  lack  of  proficiency.  By  it 
the  State  declares  that  the  particular  child  is  not  ready  to  profit 
by  Secondary  Education,  but  if  the  parent  holds  a  different  opinion, 
he  can  secure  the  desired  education  by  paying  for  it.  This  system 
followed  through  to  the  university,  insures  that  the  most  pro- 
ficient shall  secure  the  best  education.  Every  student  who  com- 
pletes a  year  of  satisfactory  work  in  advance  of  the  matriculation 
standard  is  entitled  to  free  university  education.  In  1921,  7  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  all  the  town  and  city  high  schools  of  the  Dominion 
went  to  the  university  direct,  and  16  per  cent,  entered  the  teaching 
profession,  thus  indirectly  going  to  the  university. 

And  at  the  university,  it  is  possible  to  take  an  arts,  science, 
commerce  or  law  degree  by  studying  before  nine  in  the  morning, 
after  five  at  night  and  on  Saturday  forenoons.  That  means 
that  the  student  works  in  the  day  time.  In  my  time  we  regarded 
the  day  men  as  parasites:  we — the  night  men — were  the  real  uni- 
versity men.  That,  however,  has  changed  with  the  increase  in 
free  education. 

And  with  all  this  freedom  what  happens  to  the  scholar?  In  our 
city  schools  55  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  33  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
take  Latin;  90  per  cent,  and  93  per  cent,  respectively  take  French. 
In  our  schools  we  push  French.  Nor  does  the  system  drive  the 
student  toward  a  "white-collar  job."  From  the  city  23  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  in  all  the  secondary  schools  have  gone  to  university, 
but  24  per  cent,  have  gone  to  the  farm.  That  seems  peculiar, 
but  it  is  a  fact.  We  turned  24  per  cent  of  that  year's  grist  in  the 
big  city  into  farmers. 
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LONGFELLO W  AND  ITALY. 
Professor  Emilio  Goggio,  University  of  Toronto. 

Longfellow  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  notable  representatives 
of  Italian  literary  influences  in  America.  The  unusual  success 
which  he  achieved  as  an  Italian  scholar  may  be  attributed,  to  some 
extent,  to  his  natural  gift  for  languages  which  enabled  him  to  master 
any  foreign  idiom  with  wonderful  facility,  but  above  all  to  his  deep 
and  sincere  love  of  Italy  which  lasted  uninterruptedly  from  his 
youth  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Longfellow's  first  Italian  readings, 
as  in  the  case  of  others,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Italian 
masterpieces  in  English  translations,  of  articles  on  Italian  literature 
and  accounts  of  Italian  travels,  which  were  frequently  published  in 
American  Reviews,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  Irving's  Sketch  Book 
which  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  the  most  striking  beauties  of  some  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  Rome,  Genoa,  Venice  and  Naples. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  Italian  landscape,  the  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence of  Italian  palaces  and  churches,  the  gayety  of  Italian  dress, 
music  and  dances,  the  quaintness  and  picturesqueness  of  Italian 
gondolas  which  impart  to  everything  an  air  of  romance  and  ad- 
venture, these  were  all  things  which  greatly  appealed  to  the 
artistic  and  romantic  temperament  of  young  Longfellow.  So 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  they  furnished  him  the  inspiration  for  two 
of  his  earliest  poems,  "Italian  Scenery"  and  "The  Venetian 
Gondolier. "- 

These  poems  which  were  the  first  offsprings  of  his  poetic  mind 
have  no  great  literary  value.  They  are  but  the  product  of  an  over- 
vivid  imagination.  They  are  noticeably  lacking  both  in  local 
colour  and  setting.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  they  are  interesting 
nevertheless,  for  they  are  a  convincing  proof  of  the  remarkable 
influence  which  Italy  exerted  upon  him  even  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  poetic  career. 

As  time  went  on,  and  as  he  became  more  familiar  with  Italy's 
contribution  to  modern  progress,  Longfellow  determined  to  study 
the  Italian  language,  for  without  it,  as  he  said,  he  would  be  cut  off 
from  one  of  the  most  beautiful  departments  of  letters.  He  there- 
fore planned,  immediately  after  his  graduation  from  Bowdoin 
College,  to  go  to  Harvard  University,  where  Italian  had  already 
acquired  considerable  importance  as  a  cultural  subject.  Long- 
fellow's plans,  however,  did  not  materialize,  for,  upon  graduating 
from  Bowdoin,  the  Board  of  Directors  offered  him  the  Professorship 
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of  Modern  Languages  in  that  institution,  provided  that  he  first 
spend  two  years  abroad,  in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  countries  whose  respective  language  and  literature  he  was 
expected  to  teach.  The  offer  was  a  very  attractive  one  and 
Longfellow  gladly  accepted  it.  In  1824,  he  sailed  for  Havre,  and 
after  a  long  and  delightful  sojourn  in  France  and  Spain,  he  journeyed 
to  Italy,  the  land  of  his  boyhood  dreams. 

"Italy!     Italy! 

Land  of  the  Madonna. 

How  beautiful  it  is!     It  seems  a  garden 

Of  Paradise! 

Long  years  ago 
I  wandered  as  a  youth  among  its  bowers 
And  never  from  my  heart  has  faded  quite 
Its  memory,  that,  like  a  summer  sunset, 
Encircles  with  a  ring  of  purple  light 
All  the  horizon  of  my  youth." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Longfellow's  first  impressions  of  Italy 
were  by  no  means  as  favourable  as  one  might  be  led  to  believe. 
He  landed  in  Genoa  on  Christmas  eve,  and  finding  himself  alone 
in  a  strange  city  at  a  time  when  people  at  home  are  wont  to  enjoy 
in  the  fullest  measure  the  pleasant  association  of  relatives  and 
friends,  he  became  very  homesick  and  felt  like  an  outcast  in  the 
world. 

"When  I  stood  by  the  seashore,  and  listened  to  the  melancholy 
and  familiar  roar  of  its  waves,"  he  wrote  in  his  Outre  Mer,  "it 
seemed  but  a  step  from  the  threshold  of  foreign  land  to  the  fireside 
of  home;  and  when  I  watched  the  outbound  sail  fading  over  the 
water's  edge,  and  losing  itself  in  the  blue  mists  of  the  sea,  my 
heart  went  with  it,  and  I  turned  away  fancy-sick  with  the  bless- 
ings of  home  and  the  endearments  of  domestic  love. 

I  know  not  how, — but  in  yon  land  of  roses 

My  heart  was  heavy  still ; 
I  started  at  the  warbling  nightingale, 

The  zephyr  on  the  hill. 
They  said  the  stars  shone  with  a  softer  gleam ; 

It  seemed  not  so  to  me ! 
In  vain  a  scene  of  beauty  beamed  around, — 

My  thoughts  were  o'er  the  sea. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  weather,  too,  seemed  to  conspire 
against  him,  and  deprive  him  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  travel;  mist 
and  rain  followed  day  after  day,  misty  landscapes,  leaden  sky. 
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"Can  this  be  Italy?"  he  asked  himself  with  amazement.  "Is 
this  the  sunny  land  where  no  wintry  tempest  beats?" 

But  there  was  soon  to  be  a  change  for  the  better,  whereby  Long- 
fellow was  able  to  adequately  appreciate  the  endless  number  of 
objects  of  interest  which  presented  themselves  to  him  at  every 
step.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  his  journeys  through 
the  Italian  peninsula,  Longfellow  simply  followed  the  beaten  path 
and  visited  only  what  was  traditional  and  conventional.  His 
attitude  towards  Italy  was  primarily  that  of  a  classical  student 
who  is  interested  almost  exclusively  in  antiquity,  in  relics  of  past 
civilization,  in  things  which  have  a  permanent  rather  than  a  tran- 
sitory value.  His  artistic  temperament,  which  was  already  highly 
developed  for  his  age,  found  in  that  country  its  fullest  gratification, 
for  there 

"The  palaces,  the  princely  halls, 
The  doors  of  houses  and  the  walls 

Of  churches  and  of  belfry  towers; 
Cloister  and  castle,  street  and  mart, 

Are  garlanded  and  gay  with  flowers, 
That  blossom  in  the  fields  of  art." 

Thus,  the  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  St.  Peters  and  the  Vatican, 
Pisa's  leaning  tower  and  the  bronze-gated  cathedral,  the  Tower  of 
Giotto,  and  other  great  monuments  which  have  been  the  marvel 
of  successive  generations,  naturally  appealed  to  Longfellow  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  sublime  productions  of  the  divine  Raphael, 
of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  Titian,  Giorgione  and  of 
other  famous  masters  aroused  in  him  a  deep  admiration  which 
bordered  on  veneration.  But  while  a  beautiful  painted  or  sculp- 
tured image,  a  statue  or  an  engraving,  an  old  bridge  or  a  dilapidated 
castle,  invariably  challenged  his  attention,  Longfellow  concerned 
himself  but  little  with  the  people  about  him,  with  the  living  men 
and  women  who  were  struggling  with  heroic  courage  and  persever- 
ance for  liberty  and  independence.  He  made  no  great  effort  to 
mingle  with  them,  to  familiarize  himself  with  their  customs  and 
habits,  their  ideals  and  aspirations.  Neither  did  he  try  to  come 
into  personal  contact  with  any  of  the  great  figures  in  the  intellectual 
and  political  life  of  the  time.  Yet  Longfellow's  impressions  of 
Italy  and  particularly  of  Italy's  natural  beauty,  and  of  all  that  is 
connected  with  its  past  history,  were  deep  and  everlasting.  Refer- 
ring to  them  one  day  before  his  Italian  class  at  Harvard,  he  said: 
"I  would  fail,  were  I  to  attempt  to  convey  in  words  the  thousand 
charms  of  Italian  landscape  and  climate.  Rome,  Naples,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Venice,  the  Tiber,  the  Po,  the  Arno,  the  Alps,  the  Apen- 
nines,— these  are  all  names  to  conjure  by.     The  mind  resolutely 
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refuses  to  associate  anything  disagreeable  with  Italy.  Horace  in 
his  ode  to  Th'aliarchus  may  speak  of  winter  fireside  and  Soracte 
white  with  snow,  but  the  imagination  is  not  chilled.  Dante  may 
speak  of  the  snow  and  sleet  of  the  Apennines,  blown  and  beaten 
by  the  Sclavonian  winds,  but  our  fancy  does  not  feel  them.  Re- 
turning travellers  may  tell  us  of  the  wintery  rain  in  Rome  for  weeks 
and  days  together,  but  our  enthusiasm  is  not  damped.  To  the 
imagination  Italy  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  land  of  the  sun 
and  the  land  of  song,  and  neither  tempest,  rain,  nor  snow  will  ever 
chill  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  that  the  name  of  Italy  excites  in  the 
poetic  mind.  Say  what  ill  of  it  you  may;  it  still  remains  to  the 
poet  the  land  of  his  predilection,  to  the  artist  the  land  of  his  neces- 
sity, and  to  all  the  land  of  dreams  and  visions  of  delight." 

In  1831,  Longfellow  assumed  his  duties  at  Bowdoin  College,  as 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures.  The  position  for 
which  he  had  been  chosen  was  a  new  one  for  that  institution.  Till 
then  undergraduates  interested  in  modern  languages  had  been 
asked  to  study  them  privately  with  the  assistance  of  some  cultured 
foreigner  whom  the  Faculty  would  recommend.  Thanks  to 
Longfellow's  untiring  efforts,  the  innovation  proved  very  successful 
and  soon  courses  of  instruction  in  modern  languages  were  given  a 
conspicuous  and  permanent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  Bowdoin 
College. 

During  the  first  year  of  residence  there,  Longfellow  taught  only 
French  and  Spanish;  the  following  year,  however,  he  also  offered 
courses  in  Italian.  And  not  only  did  he  teach  the  language,  but 
also  the  literature  which  he  considered  far  more  important. 

"I  cannot  regard  the  study  of  a  language  as  the  pastime  of  a 
listless  hour,"  he  said  in  his  inaugural  address.  "To  trace  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  through  the  progressive  development 
of  language,  to  learn  how  other  nations  thought  and  felt,  and  spoke, 
to  enrich  the  understanding  by  opening  upon  it  new  sources  of 
knowledge,  and  by  speaking  many  tongues,  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  these  are  the  objects  worthy  the  exertion  their  attain- 
ment demand  at  our  hands.  The  mere  acquisition  of  a  language 
then  is  not  the  ultimate  object,  it  is  a  means  to  be  employed  in  the 
acquisition  of  something  which  lies  beyond.  I  should  therefore, 
deem  my  duty  but  half  performed  were  I  to  limit  my  exertions  to 
the  narrow  bounds  of  grammatical  rules,  nay,  that  I  had  done 
little  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  a  pupil,  when  I  had  merely  put 
an  instrument  into  his  hands  without  explaining  to  him  its  most 
important  uses.  It  is  little  to  point  one  to  the  portals  of  the 
magic  gardens  and  enchanted  halls  of  learning  and  to  teach  him 
certain  cabalistic  words  at  whose  utterance  the  golden  hinges  of 
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its  gates  shall  turn;  he  must  be  led  through  the  glittering  halls 
and  fragrant  bowers  and  shown  where  the  richest  treasures  lie  and 
where  the  clearest  fountains  spring  and  it  will  be  my  aim  not  only 
to  teach  the  turns  and  idioms  of  a  language,  but  according  to  my 
ability  and  as  soon  as  time  and  circumstances  shall  permit,  to 
direct  the  student  into  the  literature  of  those  nations  whose  lan- 
guages he  is  studying." 

In  order  to  assist  his  students  in  the  study  of  Italian,  Longfellow 
prepared  a  Syllabus  of  the  Italian  Grammar,  which  he  wrote  in 
French,  chiefly  because  he  did  not  wish  to  give  people  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  in  any  way  competing  with  his  friend  Greene, 
who  was  likewise  planning  to  write  one.  His  Syllabus,  as  may  be 
judged  from  its  title,  is  a  very  simple  work,  being  intended  not  so 
much  for  those  who  wished  to  speak  the  language,  as  for  those 
who,  having  already  some  knowledge  of  the  French,  desired  to 
learn  to  read  the  language  of  modern  Italy  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  literature.  Hence  a  clear,  thorough,  and  succinct 
statement  of  the  forms  and  principles  of  Italian  was  supposed  to 
be  all  that  was  necessary. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  grammar,  Longfellow  edited 
another  little  volume,  also  for  class  use,  entitled  Saggi  di  Novellieri 
Italiani.  This  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  a  number  of  well- 
known  XVI  century  writers.  They  are  preceded  by  a  brief  bio- 
graphical notice  in  Italian  of  all  the  authors  in  question  and  also 
by  some  comments  on  their  literary  productions.  Its  preface,  too, 
is  written  in  Italian,  and  in  a  style  so  characteristic  of  the  novelle, 
that  it  seems  to  form  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  collection  itself. 

The  works  which  came  from  Professor  Longfellow's  pen  at  a 
later  period  were  of  a  more  scholarly  nature  than  the  first.  Such 
in  fact  was  his  brilliant  article  on  the  "History  of  the  Italian 
Language  and  Dialects,"  which  appeared  in  the  North  American 
Review  in  1833. 

In  this  study  we  have  a  clear  and  systematic  presentation  of  the 
leading  theories  on  the  origins  of  Italian  as  expounded  by  various 
prominent  scholars.  Illustrative  passages  from  the  earliest  Italian 
documents  are  quoted  and  translated.  These  are  followed  by  a 
discussion  on  the  first  poets  and  prose  writers  of  Italy  and  it  is  in 
this  connection  that  Longfellow  gives  us  his  first  impressions  of 
Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 

"Their  praise  is  on  every  lip,"  he  said;  "their  eulogy  flows  from 
every  pen.  They  were  giants  of  an  early  age,  when  gigantic 
strength  was  wanted  to  fix  the  uncertain  foundations  of  their 
national  language  and  literature,  broad,  deep  and  massive.  This 
glorious  work  was  theirs.     They  did  not  wholly  create,  but  they 
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advanced  and  developed,  and  rendered  permanent.  They  did  not 
strike  the  first  spade  into  the  soil,  but  they  drew  the  stone  from 
the  quarry,  set  the  landmarks,  polished  the  rough  marble,  and  piled 
and  cemented  the  mis-shapen  blocks,  till  beneath  their  hands  the 
noble  structure  rose,  majestic,  towering,  beautiful   ..." 

The  interest  which  Longfellow  manifested  in  the  field  of  Italian 
philology  was  by  no  means  a  temporary  one.  His  own  inter- 
leaved copy  of  this  article  on  the  "History  of  the  Italian  Language 
and  Dialects,"  which  is  still  extant,  contains  a  long  list  of  biblio- 
graphical references  in  his  own  hand  writing,  which  were  evidently 
added  to  it  at  different  intervals  after  its  publication. 

In  1834,  when  George  Ticknor  resigned  his  position  at  Harvard 
University,  Longfellow  was  called  upon  to  succeed  him  as  Smith 
Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages  and  of  the  Belles 
Lettres.  One  of  his  courses  consisted  of  a  number  of  lectures  on 
the  general  literary  history  of  Italy  and  another  of  a  detailed  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Dante.  The  Dante  course  was  at  first 
open  only  to  Seniors  and  Graduates,  but  later,  in  order  that  more 
people  might  be  given  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
his  favourite  author,  he  petitioned  the  Corporation  for  the  use  of 
the  Chapel  for  a  course  of  public  lectures,  free  to  anyone  who 
wished  to  attend,  whether  in  or  out  of  college.  These  lectures  were 
given  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1838.  Indeed  his  interest  in 
Dante  was  carried  even  farther,  for  in  1840  we  hear  of  his  giving 
three  lectures  on  the  Italian  poet  in  New  York  before  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association.  Finally,  because  of  his  ever  increasing 
love  for  Dante,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  translating  the  Divine 
Comedy,  a  task  which  he  undertook  early  in  the  forties,  and  com- 
pleted in  1857. 

Longfellow's  translation  of  the  Divine  Comedy  is  not  a  perfect 
work.  Its  greatest  fault  perhaps  being  that  the  author  has  been 
too  literal  in  translating  a  poem  so  wonderfully  expressive  of  life 
and  sentiments.  In  his  version  there  is  hardly  any  attempt  to 
interpret  the  tremendous  significance  of  Dante's  thoughts.  Its 
notes,  numerous  as  they  may  be,  are  but  quotations  from  other 
commentators  and  critics.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  blemishes,  it  still 
possesses  the  great  merit  of  being  the  first  complete  American 
edition  of  the  Divine  Comedy  and  a  worthy  tribute  of  one  of  our 
best  poets  to  the  foremost  poet  of  Italy. 

Another  notable  product  of  Longfellow's  Italian  studies  was  his 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  which  he  wrote  in  collaboration  with 
his  colleague  and  friend,  Cornelius  Conway  Felton.  To  this 
volume,  a  large  part  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Italy,  Longfellow 
contributed  many  biographical  notices  and  translations  from  the 
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Italian.  Moreover,  he  had  also  planned  to  write  three  other 
works  on  Italian  subjects,  namely,  Alfieri,  Pescatori,  and  Macchia- 
velli,  none  of  which  ever  appeared.  The  first  was  to  contain  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Italian  patriot  "to  illustrate  the  force  of  will  . 
and  the  power  of  a  fixed  purpose" ;  the  second  was  to  be  a  romance 
of  an  Italian  in  New  England  in  which  "the  contrasts  of  South  and 
North  would  be  exemplified;  the  third,  a  drama  in  three  acts,  in 
prose,  "in  which  would  be  shown  the  folly  and  ugliness  of  opposing 
expediency  to  principle." 

Longfellow  read  a  great  deal  from  Italian  authors,  and  he  often 
assimilated  their  best  thoughts,  giving  expression  to  them  in  his 
own  literary  compositions.     So  we  find  that  in  his  Journals,  in 
Hyperion  and  in  his  poem  on  President  Garfield,  he  quotes  from 
Dante;  in  his  Outre-Mer,  from  the  Decameron  and  from  Tasso;   in 
his  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  from  Boccaccio,  Ariosto's  Orlando 
Furioso,  and    Rucellai's   Api;   in  his  Hyperion  from  Boiardo,  and 
Aretino's   Cortigiana;    and  here  and  there  in  his  Journals  from 
Tasso's   Aminta   and    the   Gerusalemne   Liberata,    from   Tassoni's 
Secchia  Rapita,  Alfieri,  and  Redi's  Bacchus  in   Tuscany.     Long- 
fellow's "Emma  and  Eginhard,"  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  is 
taken  from  Dandolo's  Storia  del  Medio  Evo;   his  "Building  of  the 
Ship"  was  inspired  by  Baldi's  "Nautica";   his  "Bell  of  Atri"  was 
borrowed  from  a  tale  of  Gualteruzzi ;  his  "Monk  of  Casal  Maggiore" 
from  an  early  Italian  novel  entitled,  "The  Tale  of   a    Cordolier 
Metamorphosed."     "Galgano,"  which  appeared  in  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine in  1853,  has  its  sources  in  the  first  novella  of  Fiorentino's 
Pecorone.     If  we  should  turn  to  his  Notes  on  the  Divine  Comedy, 
we  would  find  numerous  quotations  from  the  best  commentators 
on  Dante,  and  many  others  from  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,  from 
Boccaccio,  Sacchetti,  Fiorentino,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Guido  Guini- 
zelli,   Guittone    d'Arezzo,   Ariosto,   Tasso,    Cellini,    Macchiavelli, 
Redi,  and  Filicaja. 

The  Italian  influences  on  Longfellow,  therefore,  are  numerous 
and  important.  In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  Longfellow  was 
not  only  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  lover  of  Italy,  a  serious 
student  of  Italian  literature,  an  Italian  scholar  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  but  he  was  also  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  exponent  of 
Italian  culture  in  America  during  the  past  century. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  SECTION 


PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS— "MY    BEST    EXPERIMENT." 
E.   Pugsley,   B.A.,   Collegiate  Institute,  Kitchener. 

Experiments  of  all  kinds  are  being  tried  to-day  as  never  before 
in  our  history.  We  are  breaking  away  from  the  old  and  are  trying 
out  the  new.  One  may  instance  the  great  development  of  the 
movies;  the  large  number  engaged  in  radio  activity;  the  much 
discussed  art  of  "The  Seven"  in  Canada;  the  restating  of  creeds 
as  illustrated  by  the  recent  utterances  of  the  Rev.  Grant,  of  New 
York;  the  jazz  of  the  music  halls  and  in  the  homes;  the  mania 
for  new  dances;  the  bobbed  hair,  abbreviated  clothes,  and  the 
universal  use  of  the  powder-puff  in  public.  All  of  these  are  protests 
against  repression,  are  attempts  to  express  freedom,  and  to  that 
extent  are  true  experiments. 

Every  human  being  deep  down  in  his  heart  has  a  feeling  that  he 
has  a  work  to  do  that  no  one  else  can  do.  But  to  do  this  he  must 
be  free,  even  encouraged,  to  work  out  his  plans  in  his  own  way. 
He  is  not  allowed  this  freedom,  is  not  permitted  free  self-expression, 
is  discouraged  and  perhaps  repressed  until  the  thought  of  the  work 
to  be  done  is  hidden  away  and  becomes  an  unfulfilled  dream. 

Even  our  schools  are  feeling  the  effects  of  this  desire  for  change. 
The  cry  has  gone  out  that  our  youth  should  be  educated  along 
more  practical  lines,  and  the  result  is  a  series  of  experiments;  as 
shown  by  the  introduction  of  the  Adolescent  Act,  and  now  its 
partial  repeal,  also  by  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools, 
the  latter  being  a  step  that  is  purely  experimental  so  far  as  results 
go.  Some  of  our  school  boards  too  are  trying  the  experiment  of 
conducting  the  schools  along  the  lines  of  modern  business  concerns. 

However,  I  must  leave  this  general  discussion  and  come  to  our 
immediate  subject.  There  are  various  reasons  why  experimental 
work  in  science  is  carried  on  by  our  pupils. 

First,  the  Department  of  Education  demands  it. 

Second,  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  aroused  especially  if  given  a 
fair  amount  of  freedom. 

Third,  the  monotony  of  the  routine  is  broken  and  there  is  an 
agreeable  change. 

These  reasons  are  good  ones,  but  I  am  convinced  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  experimenting.  In  the  introduction  to 
their  manual  in  physics  Milikan  and  Gale  state:  "The  gravest 
danger  which  threatens  the  efficiency  of  the  high  school  laboratory 
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to-day  is  the  danger  that  arises  from  the  creeping  over  of  the 
methods  and  instruments  of  research  and  specialization  from  the 
university  into  the  high  school  where  they  have  absolutely  no 
place,  the  danger  that  principles  shall  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  be- 
wildering details  of  refined  methods  and  refined  instruments." 
We  all  often  must  have  found  the  pupil  much  more  concerned  with 
the  mere  doing  of  something  rather  than  with  why  he  was  doing 
it. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  state  briefly  the  few  essentials  necessary 
for  successful  experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

First,  plenty  of  room ;  where  pupils  are  crowded  together  someone 
is  sure  to  get  into  mischief. 

Second,  a  good  supply  of  simple  common  apparatus,  such  as 
tumblers,  test  tubes,  corks,  funnels,  tubing,  etc.  Even  with  a 
class  of  forty,  if  each  one  has  a  piece  of  apparatus,  the  work  may 
be  rather  successful. 

Third,  a  fair  amount  of  freedom  granted  to  the  pupil. 

As  far  as  possible  I  carry  out  the  plan  of  allowing  the  pupils 
free  expression  of  their  ideas  and  methods.  In  other  words  I 
give  them  a  rather  free  hand.  The  desks  may  get  wet,  but  the 
performers  have  a  good  time.  I  admit  that  the  classes  are  at  times 
somewhat  noisy,  for  each  pupil  wishes  to  show  his  fellow  just  how 
he  is  succeeding  with  his  plan,  or  to  show  him  something  new  he 
has  found  out  for  himself. 

■  To  point  out  every  detail  in  an  experiment  and  to  ask  him,  the 
pupil,  merely  to  observe  what  happens,  is  of  much  less  value  than 
to  ask  him  to  carefully  observe  the  dative  ending  of  a  Latin  noun 
and  associate  with  that  ending  a  certain  idea;  because,  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  ideas  are  the  most  important  things  in  the 
world. 

True  experimenting  develops  self-expression,  self-reliance,  and 
the  habit  of  inventing  or  finding  out  a  means  to  an  end.  An 
experiment  with  the  siphon  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Tubes 
and  tumblers  are  handed  out,  and  the  pupils  are  asked  to  find  the 
conditions  that  must  be  fulfilled  to  transfer  water  from  one  vessel 
to  another  by  means  of  the  tube.  But  not  all  experiments  are 
so  well  adapted  for  original  work  and  since  our  time  in  school  is 
limited  we  must  give  more  or  less  instruction  to  the  pupil,  which  to 
some  extent  defeats  the  aim  of  real  experimenting. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  source  of  the  few  experiments  I  have  to 
offer.  In  my  innocence  I  thought  all  that  was  needed  was  to 
write  to  some  of  my  friends,  state  my  case,  and  I  should  receive 
any  number  of  replies.  Such  was  not  the  result.  Either  my  re- 
quest was  misunderstood,  or  teachers  follow  a  well-beaten  path, 
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or  they  are  not  my  friends.  However,  many  sent  in  useful  suggest 
tions,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  help  so  freely  given  by  busy  men. 

The  older  teachers  advised  me  to  ask  the  recent  graduates  of 
the  Faculty  of  Education;  and  these  graduates,  with  good  reason, 
told  me  to  ask  the  men  with  experience.  At  any  rate  I  have  a 
few  experiments  that  are  simple  and  successful.  The  most  import- 
ant work  is  done  with  simple  apparatus.  For  example,  give  a 
young  student  a  St.  Louis  motor  and  he  will  be  greatly  interested, 
and,  if  given  time,  he  will  learn  a  great  deal  from  it.  At  the  time 
however,  he  is  more  concerned  with  the  machine  itself  than  with 
any  other  problem.  On  the  other  hand  give  a  boy  a  tumbler,  a 
piece  of  pasteboard,  and  some  water  and  he  is  not  concerned 
with  these  common  things,  and  his  whole  attention  is  directed  to 
what  he  can  do  with  them.  For  instance,  show  that  air  exerts 
pressure. 

The  following  experiments  have  been  found  particularly  useful 
or  interesting  by  the  teacher  whose  name  follows  each. 

Zoology. 

To  show  the  presence  and  action  of  the  so-called  hearts  of  the 
earth  worm.  Obtain  worms  about  two  and  one-half  inches  long, 
pinkish  in  colour,  and  place  in  clear  water  for  a  day  or  two.  Then 
place  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  chloretone.  As  soon  as  quiet 
place  on  a  glass  slide  in  a  little  of  the  solution  and  cover  with  a 
heavy  glass  slide,  supporting  the  ends  with  a  little  paper.  Place 
under  the  low  power  of  the  microscope,  and  the  working  of  the 
arches  can  be  seen  very  plainly.  This  liquid  can  be  used  to 
check  the  body  movements  of  a  fish  or  of  a  tadpole,  so  as  to  view 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  tail.  If  the  animals  are  then 
placed  in  clear  water  they  soon  revive.     (Pugsley.) 

To  feed  toads,  place  a  box  of  bran,  cereal,  or  oatmeal  infected 
with  worms  in  the  cage.  The  worms  crawl  out,  and  the  toad 
soon  learns  where  to  look  for  food.     (Jackson.) 

Botany. 

To  show  osmosis. 

The  majority  of  teachers  use  an  egg,  which  works  very  well. 
The  shell  from  the  large  end  is  carefully  picked  away.  Through 
the  other  end  a  glass  tube  is  inserted  into  the  yolk,  and  the  joint 
sealed  with  wax.  The  large  end  is  then  set  in  a  hole  in  a  piece  of 
cardboard  and  rests  with  the  exposed  membrane  in  water. 
(Calvert.) 

Another  good  way  is  the  following: 

Cut  off  about  an  inch  and  one-half  of  the  end  of  a  test  tube, 
heat  and  turn  outward  the  freshly  broken  end.     Tie  a  sack  of 
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bladder  over  one  end.  Fill  with  ordinary  molasses  and  cork 
tightly  with  a  one-holed  rubber  stopper  with  glass  tube  through 
the  cork.  Place  bladder  in  water.  The  rise  in  the  tube  is  rapid 
and  can  be  seen  at  once.  We  have  had  a  rise  of  over  eight  feet. 
(Pugsley.) 

To  show  root  pressure  the  following  proved  of  great  interest  to  a 
class. 

A  sturdy  geranium  plant  with  three  good  branches  was  taken. 
One  branch  was  cut  off,  and  a  rubber  tube  slipped  over  the  stump, 
and  in  this  a  glass  tube  was  inserted.  The  liquid  rose  three  feet 
in  the  tube.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  leaves  were  inserted 
in  large  test  tubes  and  the  mouths  stopped  with  cotton  batting. 
A  large  amount  of  water  gathered  in  the  tubes  showing  trans- 
piration very  well.     (Kelly.) 

For  the  germination  of  seeds  the  following  works  well.  Take 
two  pieces  of  glass  6x8  and  two  or  three  sheets  of  dark  green 
blotting  paper  the  same  size.  Scatter  seeds  over  the  damp  paper, 
place  a  plate  of  glass  on  each  side,  tie  securely,  and  stand  on  edge 
in  a  little  water.  Thus  the  direction  of  growth,  root  hairs,  root 
cap,  etc.,  can  be  plainly  seen.  To  study  conditions  for  successful 
germination  one  of  these  could  be  placed  in  the  cold,  one  where  it 
is  warm,  in  the  dark,  one  with  little  moisture,  etc.     (Pugh.) 

Physics. 

Try  this  in  frictional  electricity.  Hold  a  charged  ebonite  rod 
near  a  light  paper  roll  or  tube  on  the  desk.  The  tube  will  roll  along. 
(Wilson.) 

Another  experiment  is  to  cut  a  sheet  of  paper  into  narrow 
ribbons,  leaving  all  fastened  or  uncut  at  one  side.  Now  place  on 
table  and  electrify  by  rubbing  with  the  dry  hand.  When  lifted 
from  the  table  the  strips  of  paper  bend  and  curl  in  all  directions. 
(Sine.) 

If  a  charged  ebonite  rod  is  held  near  a  small  stream  of  waten 
the  stream  may  be  readily  bent,  and  drops  of  water  come  up  over 
the  rod.  The  same  experiment  shows  in  a  striking  manner  that 
static  electricity  causes  small  drops  of  water  to  unite  to  form  large 
ones.  Attach  a  rubber  tube  to  a  faucet,  and  in  the  free  end  insert 
a  glass  tube  drawn  to  a  fine  point.  A  nearly  vertical  jet  about 
two  feet  high  is  a  suitable  one.  Hold  the  charged  rod  about  two 
feet  away.  If  the  drops  fall  on  a  tin  pan  the  larger  drops  cause 
a  distinct  difference  in  the  sound.  This  can  be  used  in  a  class 
in  physiography  to  show  why  the  drops  of  rain  in  a  thunderstorm 
are  large.     (Wilson.) 
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The  main  points  of  a  storage  cell  may  be  shown  in  the  following 
way. 

A  direct  current  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  rectifer  or  motor- 
generator,  and  supplied  to  each  desk.  Thoroughly  clean  two  lead 
plates,  immerse  in  the  dilute  acid  and  join  in  series  with  a  galvan- 
ometer and  the  plug  in  the  desk.  Pass  current  and  note  deflection 
of  the  needle.  After  a  time  draw  out  the  plug,  and  examine  the 
plates.  Next  short  circuit  the  plug  with  a  nail,  and  watch  the 
galvanometer,  etc.  One  can  easily  insert  in  the  circuit  a  bell  or  a 
telegraph  sounder  to  show  the  current.     (McMillan.) 

To  electroplate  copper  on  iron  use  copper  cyanide  dissolved  in 
potassium  cyanide.     (Ayers.) 

For  induced  currents  there  is  nothing  better  than  two  coils  of 
wire  arranged  so  that  one  will  slide  easily  into  the  other,  and  a 
removable  soft  iron  core  in  the  inner  one.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
have  these  made  in  such  a  way  that  rods  or  magnets  may  drop 
right  through  the  coils.  With  such  an  arrangement  the  directions 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  currents  are  easily  shown  by  employ- 
ing the  four  common  ways  of  changing  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  cutting  a  closed  coil.     (Marshall.) 

In  connection  with  this,  one  teacher  said  he  made  his  electro- 
magnets in  such  a  way  that  they  served  as  primary  coils  in  trans- 
formers. The  secondary  coils  are  made  with  3,000  turns  of  no.  32 
wire  on  a  two  inch  hollow  core.  These  can  be  used  for  trans- 
formers on  110- volt  current.  His  sensitive  galvanometers  have 
300  turns  of  no.  32  wire  around  a  frame  through  which  a  compass 
may  be  slipped.     (Ayers.) 

The  two  following  experiments  are  very  useful  for  pupils  who 
have  time  to  do  some  work  on  their  own  account. 

How  to  copper-plate  an  article  of  wood,  say  a  candlestick: — 
Boil  the  article  for  a  few  hours  in  beeswax  to  remove  all  air,  then 
smear  over  lightly  with  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine.  Next,  dust 
on  carefully,  precipitated  copper,  making  sure  that  this  coating  is 
in  contact  with  a  conductor.  It  is  then  hung  at  cathode  in  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  that  contains  some  sulphuric  acid,  and 
a  current  of  low  voltage  passed  through.  To  make  the  solution 
dissolve  copper  sulphate  in  distilled  water  till  reading  is  12°  Beaume, 
then  add  sulphuric  acid  till  reading  is  22°  Beaume.  The  tempera- 
ture about  80°  F.     (Pugsley.) 

To  show  the  motion  of  a  single  wire  that  carries  a  current  of 
electricity  in  a  magnetic  field.  A  glass  tube  about  15  inches  long 
and  one  inch  in  diameter  is  used.  Cork  one  end  of  the  tube  with 
a  cork  that  has  a  rod  of  iron  through  it.  Pour  mercury  into  the 
tube  around  the  rod,  but  not  to  cover  it.  Hang  a  wire  freely  from 
top  of  the  tube  with  the  free  end  in  the  mercury.     Pass  a  current 
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of  electricity  through  the  wire  and  around  and  through  the  rod 
below  the  cork.  The  rod  becomes  a  magnet  and  the  end  of  the 
wire  revolves  rapidly  around  the  rod.  Change  the  polarity  of  the 
magnet  and  the  wire  moves  the  other  way.     (Pugsley.) 

To  show  the  difference  between  mixing  pigments  and  coloured 
lights  try  the  following: — With  yellow  chalk  colour  a  square  on 
the  board;  with  blue  chalk  colour  a  square  on  the  board;  next 
make  a  yellow  one  and  rub  blue  over  it.  The  result  is  green. 
Now  take  two  discs  of  coloured  paper,  one  blue  and  the  other 
yellow,  slit  them  so  one  can  be  fitted  partly  over  the  other,  fasten 
on  a  rotator  and  rotate  rapidly.  Discussion  and  explanations 
follow.     (Morrison.) 

Charles'  Law. 

A  capillary  tube  about  30  inches  long  is  taken,  a  globule  of 
mercury  placed  about  the  middle,  and  one  end  sealed.  This  tube 
is  then  placed  in  a  long  glass  tube,  a  thermometer  hung  inside  the 
tube,  and  the  tube  filled  with  snow.  At  zero  the  distance  from  the 
lower  closed  end  of  the  capillary  tube  to  the  globule  of  mercury  is 
measured.  The  snow  is  then  removed  and  steam  passed  into  the 
larger  tube  till  temperature  is  80  or  90  degrees.  The  distance 
from  the  lower  closed  end  of  the  tube  to  the  mercury  is  again 
measured.  In  this  way  the  expansion  due  to  a  rise  of  one  degree 
is  easily  and  accurately  obtained.     (McMillan.) 

To  measure  surface  tension,  use  a  platinum  frame  five  or  six 
centimeters  by  one  centimetre.  The  frame  is  suspended  at  the 
centre  of  a  long  side  in  the  liquid  on  one  end  of  a  beam  of  a  balance, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  upper  wire  is  3  or  4mm.  above  the  surface  of 
the  liquid.  The  frame  is  then  pushed  under  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  films  hold  it  down.  Weights  are  then  added  to  the 
other  scale  pan  till  the  film  breaks.  For  example,  if  the  wire  is 
5  cm.  long  and  .75  grs.  are  needed  to  break  the  film,  the  surface 
tension  for  water  per  linear  centimetre  is  (980  x  .75)  divided  by 
10,  which  is  73.5  dynes.  For  alcohol  we  obtained  25  dynes  per 
centimetre.  Fine  iron  wire  may  be  used,  but  platinum  is  better, 
as  it  can  be  cleaned  by  heating  it  in  the  flame  of  a  burner.  This 
method  can  be  used  for  any  ordinary  liquid.     (Pugsley.) 

To  show  that  a  revolving  ball  curves  as  it  passes  through  the 
air  suspend  a  ball  of  wood  2J/£  inches  in  diameter  by  fine  piano 
wire  about  2Yi  feet  long  to  the  spindle  of  a  rotating  machine. 
Start  the  ball  swinging  and  rotate  it.  It  at  once  starts  to  cut. 
If  now  the  direction  of  rotation  is  changed,  the  ball  cuts  the  other 
way.     (Pugsley.) 
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A  ping-pong  ball  and  small  funnel  can  be  nicely  used  to  show 
the  effect  of  the  velocity  of  air  on  its  pressure.  Place  the  ball  on 
the  desk  and  the  funnel  a  little  above  it,  and  blow  into  the  stem 
of  the  funnel.  The  ball  at  once  jumps  up  and  stays  up  so  long 
as  one  blows  air  through  the  stem.     (Pugsley.) 

Physiography. 

To  show  that  water  exerts  a  lifting  effect,  I  used  a  stone  weigh- 
ing about  nine  pounds  held  by  a  spring  balance.  Each  pupil 
lowered  the  stone  into  the  water  and  slowly  lifted  it  out  again. 
There  are  two  marked  evidences  of  the  effect;  one,  the  feel  of  the 
weight,  the  other,  the  reading  of  the  balance.     (Pugsley.) 

The  following  will  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  salt  ocean  on 
material  carried  to  the  sea  by  fresh  water.  If  clay  (Bentonite  if 
possible)  is  shaken  up  with  the  water  it  will  stay  in  suspension  a 
long  time.  If,  after  a  few  days,  a  strong  solution  of  salt  is  added, 
the  settling  of  the  clay  is  materially  hastened.     (Sine.) 

Floats  can  be  used  to  show  that  water  has  maximum  density  at 
4°  C.  These  floats  are  easily  made  by  sealing  off  small  test  tubes 
and  forming  a  hook  at  the  end  of  each.  Use  a  small  coil  of  fine 
copper  wire  to  weigh  them  down.  In  a  rather  deep  glass  vessel, 
with  water  at  0°  C.  arrange  one  float  so  that  it  remains  at  the 
surface.  Arrange  another  so  that  it  just  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
Now  heat  slowly,  and  at  4°  C.  the  lower  float  will  rise  to  the  sur- 
face. Continue  the  heating  to  8°  C.  or  10°  C.  and  the  float -that 
rose  now  sinks  to  the  bottom.     (Calvert.) 

A  large  square  varnish  tin  can  be  used  to  show  that  air  exerts 
pressure.  Place  a  little  water  in  the  can,  boil  to  fill  with  steam, 
cork  tightly,  and  let  cold  water  run  over  it.     (Wyndham.) 

By  an  accident  we  found  that  the  bell-jar  on  the  plate  of  an  air- 
pump  could  be  used  to  show  the  principle  of  the  hydro-static  press. 
I  had  placed  an  Aneroid  barometer  under  the  bell-jar  and  taken  a 
stroke  to  show  the  effect  of  lessened  pressure,  when  one  of  the 
boys  wanted  to  see  the  effect  of  increased  pressure.  I  then  inserted 
a  tube  in  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the  receiver  plate  and  blew 
into  it;  to  my  surprise  the  big  glass  jar  popped  up  very  easily 
indeed.  I  then  arranged  a  pressure  gauge  by  connecting  a  U-tube 
with  water  in  it  to  the  tube  I  blew  through,  by  means  of  a  T-tube. 
By  measuring  the  height  of  water  in  the  U-tube,  and  using  a  spring 
balance  to  lift  off  the  receiver,  it  is  readily  shown  that  a  small 
force  can  lift  a  big  weight.     (Pugsley.) 

Lycopodium  powder  sprinkled  pn  plate  glass  and  the  plate  held 
between  the  eye  and  a  bright  light,  shows  coloured  rings  very  well, 
and  is  used  to  illustrate  halos.     (Pugsley.) 
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To  illustrate  the  colours  of  the  sky,  use  a  dilute  solution  of  soap 
in  distilled  water,  or,  to  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphite 
add  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  and  sulphur  is  set  free.  These,  if 
looked  at  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  are  yellowish  in  colour.  If 
looked  at  across  the  direction  of  the  light,  especially  if  there  is  a 
dark  background,  the  colour  is  blue.     (Wilson.) 

For  pin-hole  cameras  use  cereal  boxes.  Cut  out  the  bottom, 
punch  a  hole  in  the  side,  cover  the  hole  with  tinfoil,  and  make  a 
pin-hole  in  the  foil.  Now  set  the  box  over  a  lighted  candle,  and 
place  a  screen  opposite  the  pin-hole.     (Calvert.) 

The  following  is  a  simple  way  of  showing  that  liquids  are  not 
"sucked  up."  Each  pupil  is  given  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  eight  or  ten 
inches  long  and  a  tumbler  of  water.  He  knows  he  can  cause  the 
liquid  to  rise  in  the  tube.  Have  each  fill  tube  about  half-full  of 
water,  and  then  place  finger  over  one  end  and  try  to  draw  the 
water  up  the  tube  by  suction.  The  water  does  not  move.  Then 
each  exhausts  the  air  from  the  tube  above  the  water,  places  the 
end  of  his  tongue  against  the  end  of  the  tube  in  his  mouth,  and 
removes  his  finger  from  the  other  end.  Note  what  happens  and 
explain.     (Pugsley.) 

Chemistry. 

A  rather  good  experiment  to  show  the  difference  in  the  weights 
of  gases,  as  well  as  to  show  diffusion,  is  to  place  a  jar  of  ammonia 
gas  above  one  filled  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  remove  the 
two  cover  glasses.  Next  repeat,  but  place  the  acid  gas  above  the 
other  one.     (Marshall.) 

The  fountain  that  can  be  made  by  filling  a  flask  with  one  of  the 
gases,  inserting  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a  glass  tube  drawn 
to  a  fine  point,  and  placing  the  free  end  of  tube  in  a  solution  of 
litmus  or  of  purple  cabbage  infusion,  furnishes  a  striking  example 
of  the  solubility  of  ammonia  or  hydrogen  chloride.     (Follick.) 

To  obtain  the  silver  mirror  by  reducing  silver  nitrate,  add  a 
little  caustic  soda  after  the  grape  sugar  or  the  reducing  agent. 
(Ayers.) 

Chemical  equivalents  and  valence.  One  teacher  tells  me  he 
spends  six  weeks  on  this  subject,  hence  it  must  be  his  most  import- 
ant work.  A  short  outline  is  given:  The  class  working  in  groups 
of  three  or  four  decompose  water,  using  Hoffman's  apparatus.  If 
the  current  is  passed  through  for  several  intervals  of  different 
lengths,  and  the  volumes  measured,  it  is  easily  seen  that  there  are 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen.  Then  since  11.2  litres 
of  hydrogen  weigh  1  gr.,  and  11.2  litres  oxygen  weigh  16  grs., 
the  relative  weights  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  set  free  are  one  to 
eight,  and  these  are  equivalent  weights.     Next,  12  mg.  of  clean 
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magnesium  wire  are  carefully  weighed.  If  the  wire  is  left  straight 
it  can  be  thrust  quickly  into  an  inverted  graduate  or  an  eudiometer 
that  contains  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  held  obliquely.  The 
volume  of  the  resulting  gas  is  measured  at  room  temperature  and 
pressure,  and  reduced  to  N.  T.  P.  It  is  found  that  11.2  c.c.  hydro- 
gen are  set  free.  Hence  11.2  litres  of  hydrogen  are  set  free  by 
12  grs.  of  magnesium,  and  12  is  a  combining  weight  of  magnesium. 
In  much  the  same  way  32.5  mg.  of  zinc,  28  mg.  of  clean  iron  wire, 
20  mg.  of  calcium,  23  mg.  of  sodium,  and  9  mg.  of  aluminum  in 
hydrochloric  acid  are  used,  and  each  is  found  to  set  free  11.2  c.c. 
of  hydrogen.  The  combining  weight  of  silver  is  found  from  the 
weight  of  silver  displaced  from  silver  nitrate  by  32.5  mgrs.  of  bright 
zinc.  Thus  by  actual  experiment  it  is  found  that  1  gr.  hydrogen 
is  equivalent  to  8  grs.  oxygen,  12  of  magnesium,  3.5  of  zinc,  28  of 
iron,  20  of  calcium,  23  of  sodium,  and  108  of  silver,  and  these  may 
be  called  combining  weights. 

The  class  is  told  that  certain  combining  weights,  known  as 
symbol  weights  or  atomic  weights,  have  been  chosen  for  each 
element,  viz.,  hydrogen  1,  oxygen  16,  magnesium  24,  aluminum 
27,  etc.,  and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  combining 
weight  of  each  element,  found  by  experiment,  is  contained  in  the 
accepted  symbol  weight  of  each  element  an  exact  number  of  times. 
These  quotients  give  the  valence  of  the  element  concerned,  and  is 
easily  understood.  From  valence  we  obtain  our  foundation  for 
writing  formulas  and  equations.     (Stevenson.) 
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THREE  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICAL  PLANTS  IN  TORONTO. 
J.  R.  Moore,  M.A.,  Riverdale,  C.  I. 

A— Soap. 

Soaps  are  metallic  salts  of  certain  non-volatile  fatty  acids,  the 
commercial  acids  usually  containing  a  mixture  of  several  of  these 
salts.  The  common  fats  and  oils  contain  the  fatty  acids  in  com- 
bination with  glycerine,  forming  glycerides,  and  it  is  from  these  that 
soaps  are  generally  made.  The  process  of  decomposing  the  glycer- 
ides and  forming  soap  is  called  saponification,  although  this  term 
is  generally  used  to  denote  the  decomposition  of  any  organic  ester 
into  its  basic  alcohol  and  free  acid.  Saponification  is  effected  in 
several  ways:  two  of  these  I  shall  mention  (one)  by  the  action  of 
water  or  steam  at  high  temperature  or  pressure: 
C3H5  (C18H3502)3+3  H20  =  C3H5  (OH)3+3  C18H3602. 

This  hydrolysis  may  be  accomplished  at  a  much  lower  temper- 
ature, if  the  water  is  acidulated  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid  which 
serves  as  a  catalyser  and  accelerates  the  reaction  between  the  water 
and  the  glycerides  of  the  fat.  The  amount  needed  is  small  and  it 
is  all  found  unchanged  mixed  with  the  products  of  the  reaction. 
This  method  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  preparation  of  glycerine, 
and  to  obtain  the  free  fatty  acid  which  is  used  to  make  candles. 
Palmitic  and  stearic  acids  are  the  two  acids  sought  for  candles. 

(2)  By  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies: 
C3H5  (C18H3502)3+3  Na  OH  =  C3H5  (OH)3+3Na  C18H3502. 

This  is  the  reaction  employed  in  ordinary  soap  making,  the  caustic 
uniting  with  the  fatty  acid  radicle  to  form  the  soap,  i.e.,  an  alkali 
salt  of  the  acid.  The  glycerine  formed  is  a  by-product,  and  is 
often  not  recovered  from  the  lye. 

The  fatty  material,  soap  stock,  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  soap 
desired  and  the  facility  with  which  certain  stocks  maybe  obtained. 
For  white  soaps  the  best  grades  of  tallow,  tallow  oil,  palm  oil  and 
cocoanut  oil  are  employed.  Cotton  seed  oil  may  become  rancid, 
and  cause  yellow  or  brown  spots  in  the  product,  besides,  giving  it  a 
bad  odour  and  greasy  appearance.  Corn  oil  is  also  subject  to 
rancidity.  Laundry  soaps  are  made  from  tallow,  bone  grease  and 
house  grease,  and  often  palm  and  cotton  seed  oils.  Yellow  soaps 
are  made  from  these  materials  with  the  addition  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  resin,  abidic  acid,  C44H6405.  The  latter  combines 
with  the  alkali  readily,  but  forms  a  rather  soft  soap  with  good 
lathering  properties.  Resin  is  cheaper  than  most  of  the  fats  and 
when  used  in  proper  quantities  adds  certain  valuable  properties 
to  the  soap,  and  is  not  an  adulterant. 
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The  non-drying  oils  with  caustic  soda  generally  yield  the  hardest 
soaps  while  the  semi-drying  and  drying  oils  form  products  of  butter- 
like consistency. 

The  Palm  Olive  Soap  Company  have  as  assistant  manager  a 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Science  and  Chemical  Engineering,  then, 
they  have  a  plant  chemist  with  a  moderate  up-to-date  laboratory. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  three  or  four  soap  factories  in  Toronto: 
Lever  Bros.,  Comfort  Soap  Company,  Cudahy  Bros.,  are  other 
firms.  The  value  of  the  raw  materials  worked  up  in  all  these 
factories  may  be  judged  from  the  amount  of  the  principal  raw 
materials  used  by  the  Palm  Olive  Company.  During  1922,  they 
imported  and  worked  up  1,500  tons  of  Ceylon  oil,  1,000  tons  of 
olive  oil,  2,000  tons  of  palm  oil,  1,000  tons  of  white  grease,  thirty- 
five  tons  of  palm  kernel  oil  and  150  tons  of  the  best  tallow.  In  the 
ordinary  soaps,  there  is  practically  no  filler  except  some  silicate  of 
soda.  The  by-product  is  glycerine.  From  this  before  setting, 
because  they  have  not  the  facilities  for  refining  it,  the  free  alkali 
or  potash  is  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Glycerine  per- 
fumes and  extracts  are  also  purchased.  The  salt  that  is  used  for  the 
salting  out  process  is  recovered,  and  used  over  again.  The  soda 
and  potash  come  to  them  in  steel  drums,  but  the  day  of  the  oil 
barrel  is  gone,  the  tank  car  having  taking  its  place.  The  oils 
come  by  boat  to  Portland,  Maine,  and  thence  via  rail.  Tallow  is 
secured  from  the  United  States.  Not  much  soft  soap  is  made.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  factory  the  effect  of  salt,  glycerine, 
caustic  soda  and  potash  on  the  cement.  Here  we  can  see  a  modern 
plant,  built  of  reinforced  cement,  with  the  pots  in  which  the  soap 
is  made,  built  on  a  number  of  cement  piers,  and  running  up  through 
two  or  three  flats.  The  soap  is  boiled  and  agitated  with  steam. 
About  the  only  waste  in  this  factory  is  water.  The  salting  out, 
shaving,  drying,  pressing,  etc.,  are  most  interesting  processes. 
The  parent  company  is  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Toronto 
concern  has  the  Japanesse  and  the  English  markets. 

Toilet  soaps  are  made  here  in  the  same  general  way,  but  from 
finer  stock,  and  with  greater  care  to  secure  the  complete  removal 
of  the  alkali.  Any  excess  of  alkali  is  usually  carbonated  during 
the  shaving  and  milling  processes. 

Three  classes  of  toilet  soap  are  made,  viz.,  milled,  remelted,  and 
transparent.  Milled  soaps  are  made  by  shaving,  very  thoroughly, 
dried  bars  of  good  soap  to  fine  chips  and  drying  again  until  only 
about  15  per  cent,  of  water  remains.  The  dried  soap  is  then 
ground  into  mill,  and  the  perfume  and  any  other  ingredients 
desired  are  added  at  the  same  time.  After  thorough  incorporation, 
the  soap  is  forced  through  a  die  plate  by  heavy  pressure,  forming 
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a  long  bar  which  is  cut  into  cakes:  these  are  stamped  and  pressed 
into  the  desired  shape. 

This  process  allows  the  use  of  very  delicate  perfumes  and  other 
ingredients,  which  would  be  destroyed  by  heat.  It  also  furnishes 
a  hard  cake  which  does  not  wear  away  so  rapidily  when  in  use. 
Remelted  soaps  are  prepared  by  remelting  one  or  more  kinds  of 
soap,  together  with  the  perfumes,  etc.,  in  a  steam  heated  jacketed 
kettle.  By  rapid  agitation. of  the  melted  mass  with  paddles,  air 
bubbles  are  disseminated  through  the  soap,  which  gives  the  cake 
sufficient  buoyancy  to  float  on  water  after  stamping. 

B — Glass. 

Glass  is  an  amorphous,  transparent  or  translucent  mixture  of 
silicates,  one  of  which  is  always  that  of  an  alkali.  The  usual  silicates 
employed  are  those  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium  and  lead;  the 
silicates  of  the  heavy  metals  occur  in  the  coloured  glasses.  Glass 
is  not  readily  decomposed  by  water  or  acids,  (excepting  hydro- 
fluoric). Most  simple  silicates  and  mixtures  of  them  are  difficult 
to  fuse,  and  when  cooled  after  fusion  have  a  crystalline  structure; 
but  the  alkali-lime  and  alkali-lead  silicates  fuse  easily  and  are 
generally  amorphous  after  fusion.  Furthermore,  they  have  no 
sharp  melting  point,  and  consequently  when  allowed  to  cool  after 
fusion,  glass  first  becomes  pasty  and  then  rigid.  This  property 
of  plasticity  while  hot,  permits  the  use  for  many  articles  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  made  from  it;  glass  blowing  would  be  impossible, 
and  only  cut  or  cast  ware  could  be  made.  The  chemical  composi- 
tion of  glass  varies  considerably  even  in  the  same  kinds,  but  the 
best  varieties  seem  to  approach  a  definite  chemical  formula;  this 
soda  glass  approaches  Na20,  Ca  O,  6  Si  02  and  lead  glass  K20. 
Pb.  O.  6  Si  02..  but  it  may  vary  so  much  that  the  formula  becomes 
5K20.  7PbO.  36  Si  02.  Of  course,  potash  may  be  substituted 
for  soda  or  vice  versa,  in  either  kind,  while  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  several  ingredients  may  vary  between  quite  wide  limits. 
But  as  a  rule  the  higher  the  percentage  of  silica  the  harder,  more 
difficultly  fusible,  and  more  brittle  the  glass.  Increase  of  alkali 
makes  it  softer,  more  fusible,  and  less  capable  of  resisting  atmos- 
pheric changes  and  chemical  reagents.  Increasing  the  percentage 
of  lime,  decreases  the  fusibility  and  renders  it  harder,  but  not  so 
brittle  as  in  the  case  of  the  high  silica  content.  If  the  alkali  used 
be  mixed  soda  and  potash,  a  more  fusible  glass  is  obtained  than 
from  either  alone.  Part  of  the  lime  or  lead  may  be  replaced  by 
oxides  of  other  metals,  e.g.,  of  iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  copper, 
barium,  zinc,  tin,  arsenic,  etc.,  and  this  is  generally  the  case  to  some 
extent  in  common  glass,  and  to  a  greater  degree  in  coloured  glass. 
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Aluminium  oxide  may  replace  some  of  the  silica;  the  former  is 
often  present  in  considerable  amounts  and  renders  the  product 
tough.  Certain  fluorides,  for  example  fluor  spar  and  cryolite, 
also  enter  into  the  composition  of  some  varieties.  Besides  the 
above  named  oxides  certain  borates  and  phosphates  are  occasionally 
used  to  replace  a  part  of  the  silica  in  glass  manufactured  for  various 
optical  and  chemical  purposes;  these  usually  contain  zinc  or  barium 
also. 

The  Jefferson  Glass  Works  have  no  laboratory,  but  a  consulting 
engineer,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  School -of  Technology, 
is  in  charge.  The  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Dominion  Glass 
Works  of  Montreal,  with  another  factory  at  Wallaceburg.  A 
most  interesting  part  of  this  factory  is  the  making  of  producer 
gas.  They  do  this  in  three  generators  each  of  which  is  built  over  a 
pool  of  water.  They  can  hitch  these  generators  up  in  either 
series  or  multiple.  These  generators  are  hand-stoked  with  trap 
door  hoppers.  The  coal  in  them  is  kept  very  low,  and  is  stirred 
up  occasionally  by  pokers  thrust  through  the  roof  of  the  generators, 
while  regulated  amounts  of  steam  and  air  are  blown  in. 

This  producer  gas  is  composed  principally  of  carbon  monoxide 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  is  made  from  a  coal  of  poor  quality. 
This  producer  gas  is  led  away  from  these  generators  by  a  pipe  four 
feet  in  diameter  or  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  long  to  the  furnaces. 
The  furnaces  in  this  factory  are  of  the  tank  and  pot  type.  Both 
are  built  on  the  Siemen's  regenerative  plan.  In  the  pot  furnaces 
the  flames  play  on  the  outside  of  the  pot,  but  do  not  touch  the 
charge,  while  in  the  tank  furnace  the  flames  do,  and  a  temperature 
of  2,300°  to  3,000°  F.  is  produced.  Both  blown  and  pressed 
material  are  turned  out.  The  Ford  headlights  are  all  made  here. 
The  annealling  is  a  most  interesting  process.  A  travelling  belt 
much  like  that  on  Eaton's  escalators,  made  of  iron  sheets,  eight 
feet  long  and  six  inches  wide,  and  covered  with  asbestos,  revolves 
over  two  drum  pulleys  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  This  belt  is 
about  forty  feet  long,  and  asbestos  curtains  hang  down  over  it 
about  every  three  feet.  The  articles  go  in  at  one  end  with  a  temper- 
ature of  1,800°  F.j  and  comes  out  at  the  other  end  cool  enough 
to  handle,  so  slow  is  the  motion.  Fifteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  tons  of  material  were  worked  up  during  1921,  consisting 
chiefly  of  silica  sand  brought  in  from  Michigan.  This  must  not 
have  more  than  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  of  iron.  Soda,  ash 
lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  (used  chiefly  as  a  flux)  litharge,  feldspar, 
fluorite  and  cryolite  are  also  used.  The  loss  in  this  factory  is 
chiefly  from  broken  or  chipped  glass,  (2  per  cent,  for  every  handling), 
and  it  is  handled  several  times  between  the  oven  and  the  shipping 
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crate,  of  course,  the  broken  glass  goes  through  the  furnace  again, 
but  the  labour  is  lost.  Then  there  is  a  loss  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
fluxes;  and  the  silica  bricks  for  the  furnaces  break  down,  and  then 
have  to  be  rebuilt  yearly.  These  bricks  are  supplied  by  their 
oven  factory  in  Wallaceburg.  This  factory  uses  about  twenty 
tons  of  coal  daily  for  their  producer  gas. 

C — Vinegar. 

Next  to  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  in  technical  importance, 
is  the  acetic  fermentation  which  is  caused  by  a  group  of  bacteria. 
These  micro-organisms  cause  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  probably 
into  aldehyde  and  ultimately  into  acetic  acid  thus: 

2  C2H5  OH+02  =  2  C2H4  0+H2  O 

2  C2H40  +02  =  2  H  C2H302  or  2  C2H402. 

The  specific  acetic  ferment  is  bacterium  aceti;  but  no  doubt 
several  of  his  cousins  cause  more  or  less  oxidation  of  the  alcohol. 
For  this  oxidation  the  liquid  must  not  contain  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  and  certain  nitrogenous  matters  suitable  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  ferment  must  be  present. 

The  materials  used  for  fermented  vinegar  are  cider,  wines, 
decoctions  made  from  malt,  beer  which  has  not  been  boiled  with 
hops,  sugar  solutions,  diluted  alcohol  and  occasionally  glucose  or 
molasses.  The  acetic  ferment  propagates  very  rapidly  in  a  liquid 
containing  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  nitrogenous  matter, 
and  phosphates  of  potassium,  calcium,  or  ammonia,  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  kept  between  20°  and  35°  C.  A  thick  film  or  skin  forms  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  finally  sinks,  owing  to  its  increasing 
weight,  forming  the  vinegar  mother;  then  the  formation  of  acid 
ceases.  If  the  fermentation  is  very  active  after  the  alcohol 
is  all  converted,  the  resulting  acetic  acid  may  itself  be  attacked 
and  decomposed  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  This,  however, 
does  not  take  place  if  a  first  supply  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  added. 
Under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  the  ferment  cannot  live  in 
a  liquid  containing  more  than  13  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid. 

At  the  Queen  City  Vinegar  Works,  the  so-called  quick  vinegar 
process  is  used.  They  purchase,  under  bond,  proof  spirit,  i.e.,  an 
alcoholic  liquor  containing  one-half  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  .7939  at  60°  F.  This  is  designated  as  100  proof 
or  simply  "proof."  Absolute  alcohol  is  200  proof,  and  ordinary 
94  per  cent,  alcohol  is  about  188  proof.  In  England,  proof  spirit 
is  alcohol  of  such  strength  that  thirteen  gallons  (imperial)  of  the 
spirit,  have  the  same  weight  as  twelve  gallons  of  distilled  water  at 
10°  C.     This  contains  49.24  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  by  weight. 
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This  is  mixed  in  a  large  tank  with  sour  beer,  water,  and  vinegar, 
in  such  proportions,  that  the  alcohol  is  about  6  per  cent.  From 
this  it  is  led  through  wooden  logs  and  wooden  taps  to  about  100 
glass  funnels,  which  conduct  it  down  into  wooden  reversible  buckets, 
which  are  placed  at  the  top  of  each  generating  cask.  When  the 
bucket  fills  on  one  side,  it  tips,  and  spills  the  liquid  over  a  perforated 
lid,  set  eight  or  ten  inches  below  the  top  of  the  generator.  These 
generators  are  filled  with  beechwood  shavings,  or  any  other  good 
substitute,  which  spread  the  liquid  in  very  thin  films,  so  that  the 
oxidation  may  be  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  they  act  as  points  of 
attachment  for  the  ferment.  There  is  a  false  bottom  in  these 
generators,  and  on  a  level  with  this,  are  two  small  tubes,  about 
the  size  of  a  gas  pipe,  to  admit  air. 

The  liquid  to  be  fermented,  as  it  trickles  down  over  the  shavings, 
comes  in  content  with  the  ferment,  and  with  the  current  of  air 
passing  up  through  the  mass,  and  the  alcohol  is  rapidly  oxidised 
to  acetic  acid.  The  temperature  within  the  generator  rises, 
causing  the  air  to  escape  through  the  openings  in  the  top,  while 
fresh  air  enters  through  the  tubes  in  the  sides  of  the  generator, 
just  on  a  level  with  the  false  bottom,  thus  causing  a  continual 
circulation  of  fresh  air  within  the  generator.  The  temperature 
is  kept  as  near  30°  C.  as  possible,  by  regulating  the  air  admitted 
into  the  generator.  If  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  go  too  high, 
much  alcohol  is  lost  by  evaporation  and  the  vinegar  is  weak.  Too 
rapid  an  air  current  also  evaporates  much  alcohol.  The  vinegar 
collects  under  the  false  bottom  and  flows  out  through  a  siphon. 
If  the  liquor  does  not  contain  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
it  may  all  be  converted  by  one  passage  through  the  generator, 
consequently  it  is  customary  here  to  add  more  alcohol,  and  run 
the  liquor  through  the  generator  again.  In  summer,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  outside  air  approximates  to  that  within  the  generator, 
the  flow  of  air  within  the  generator  may  cease,  and  consequently 
that  generator  is  cut  out.  This  factory  produces  on  an  average, 
1,000  gallons  per  day.  One  gallon  of  the  proof  spirit  yielding 
about  six  and  one-half  of  .vinegar,  containing  from  8  to  10  per 
cent,  of  acetic  acid.  This  firm  has  a  cider  plant  in  the  Brighton 
district.  Their  trade  is  confined  to  Ontario.  Two  other  com- 
peting firms  doing  a  very  large  business  are  also  found  in  Toronto. 
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John  Henderson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1865,  that  my  acquaintance  with  University 
College  began.  At  that  time  the  Matriculation  examinations  were 
held  in  September  and  in  the  old  Convocation  Hall,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  disastrous  fire  in  1890.  Nearly  all  the  students 
came  from  the  rural  parts  of  Ontario,  and  the  great  majority  were 
not  burdened  with  too  much  money.  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes,  as  at  present  organized,  did  not  come  into  existence  till 
1871,  and  the  Grammar  Schools,  which  were  then  the  preparatory 
schools  of  the  University,  were  in  many  cases  taught  by  men  who 
had  a  government  certificate,  but  without  a  University  degree. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  those  schools,  who 
held  merely  a  government  certificate,  were  inferior  in  scholarship 
to  many  who  had  a  degree,  for  many  very  successful  teachers 
there  were  amongst  those  teachers  who  held  merely  a  government 
certificate.  The  outstanding  schools  that  usually  carried  off  most 
of  the  honours  at  matriculation  were  Upper  Canada  College,  under 
the  late  G.  R.  R.  Cockburn,  and  the  Gait  Grammar  School,  under 
the  late  Dr.  Tassie.  Many  of  the  students,  like  myself,  had  never 
attended  a  Grammar  School,  but  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  a 
rural  school  at  meagre  salaries.  Narrow  means,  however,  were 
not  a  serious  obstacle  in  those  days  to  a  student  who  was  anxious 
to  obtain  a  University  education.  The  fees  were  only  ten  dollars 
a  year,  and  board  could  be  obtained  for  three  or  four  dollars  a 
week.  A  student  at  that  time  could  manage  very  nicely  to  cover 
his  year's  expenses  on  two  hundred  dollars.  And  here,  let  me  say, 
that  the  one  great  danger  that  threatens  education  to-day  is  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  It  is  not  usually  the  rich  man's  son  that 
appreciates  higher  education.  In  his  case  there  is  no  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  and  certainly  none  on  the  part  of  the  son. 
It  costs  nearly  as  much  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  ordinary 
student  at  the  University  for  one  year  at  present  as  it  did  in  the 
early  seventies  to  complete  the  four  years'  course.  The  danger 
now  is,  that  many  may  be  debarred  from  obtaining  that  education 
to  which  their  natural  talents  and  character  may  entitle  them. 
But  while  the  students  of  the  early  days  were  not  blessed  with 
wealth,  there  was  in  the  majority  of  them,  at  least,  a  sincere  desire 
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to  excel  in  their  studies.  High  standing  in  the  class  list,  and  not 
in  athletics,  was  their  aim.  Many  of  them,  under  difficulties,  had 
managed  to  read  a  considerable  amount  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
Mathematics,  with  the  occasional  and  friendly  help  of  'a  Presby- 
terian minister  or  Anglican  clergyman  in  their  respective  localities. 
When  I  look  back  on  many  of  the  clergymen  of  those  early  days, 
I  cannot  but  feel  admiration  for  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  those 
early  pioneers  to  spread  the  light  of  learning  in  the  communities 
in  which  their  lot  was  cast. 

Over  fifty  years  ago  University  College,  in  solitary  majesty, 
reared  its  stately  tower  in  the  Queen's  Park.  Nothing  obstructed 
the  view  between  it  and  College  Street  except  the  Meteorological 
Building  and  one  or  two  small  houses  connected  with  it. 
Nothing  was  behind  it  till  Bloor  Street  was  reached.  McCaul's 
pond  still  gleamed  in  the  valley,  and  Taddle  Creek  then  indus- 
triously, if  slowly,  wended  its  tortuous  way  to  the  bay.  The  other 
buildings  in  the  park  that  have  been  erected  in  recent  years  may 
be  imposing,  but  to  those  of  us  who  belong  to  another  generation, 
University  College  alone  is  the  centre  of  interest.  The  School  of 
Science  had  no  existence  till  1878.  The  Medical  School  occupied 
humble  premises  on  the  site  of  the  Biological  Building  and  was  a 
proprietary  institution  till  1887.  The  Arts  Faculty  dominated 
all  the  rest,  and  in  the  Arts  Faculty  classics  and  mathematics  held 
undisputed  sway.  Nine  professors  and  two  tutors  were  on  the 
staff.  In  1871,  the  number  of  matriculated  students  was  166;  and 
the  number  of  non-matriculated  was  77,  of  whom  the  majority  were 
theological  students  from  Knox  College,  who  had  to  take  certain 
pass  subjects  in  Latin,  Greek,  Metaphysics,  Ethics  and  English  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  University  course.  The  late  Principal 
Loudon  was  dean  of  residence,  and  under  him  the  residence  was 
a  wonderful  success.  A  rule  with  him  was  that  a  student,  accord- 
ing to  his  standing  in  the  class  list,  had  the  first  choice  of  rooms. 
His  policy  was  to  make  the  residence  the  ideal  home  of  the  student. 
Over  one-third  of  the  matriculated  students  were  in  residence,  and 
nearly  all,  without  exception,  were  hardworking.  It  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  regret  that  the  older  graduates  saw  the  abolition  of 
the  residence  which  had  been  to  many  the  family  hearth  of  the 
University,  around  which  many  cherished  friendships  were  formed 
which  time  will  not  efface.  In  the  early  seventies,  the  most  dili- 
gent of  the  students  were  in  residence  and  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  medals  in  the  graduating  class  were  won  by  residence 
students.  In  the  early  days  the  motto  was,  "to  scorn  delights  and 
live  laborious  days."  No  women  students  were  in  the  University; 
dances  in  University  College  were    unknown;  no  class  re-unions, 
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no  musicale,  no  smoker,  no  at-home,  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of 
our  ways.  We  came  there  to  study,  and  study  alone  we  followed. 
High  living  and  plain  thinking  had  no  place  in  days  of  yore;  we  did 
not  waste  our  nights  and  live  luxurious  days.  Our  only  recreations 
were  the  Friday  night  meeting  of  the  Debating  Society,  the  monthly 
Public  Debate  and  the  Yearly  Conversazione — all  elevating  and 
important  factors  in  bringing  out  the  oratorical  and  elocutionary 
powers  of  the  students.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  these  recreations 
were  varied  by  an  occasional  football  game  or  cricket  match.  In 
the  spring,  we  were  too  intent  on  our  own  work  to  have  any  time 
for  anything  else. 

When  Adeimantus  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  asks  Socrates 
"1Ys  ovv  rj  TrcuScia;"  "What  is  the  education  to  be  ?"  Socrates  at  once 
says:  "Perhaps  we  could  hardly  find  a  better  than  that  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  has  already  discovered,  which  consists,  I  believe, 
in  gymnastics  for  the  body  and  music  for  the  mind."  It  was  just  as 
easy  for  an  educationist  to  decide  the  question  in  the  early  seven- 
ties. Classics  and  mathematics  had  held  their  legitimate  rights 
in  educational  curricula  since  time  immemorial.  They  had  been 
tried  and  not  been  found  wanting.  The  principle  of  options  was 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  in  a  very  mild  form,  first  in 
1877,  when  provision  was  made  that  French  and  German  may  be 
substituted  for  Greek  by  students  who  wished  to  take  any  Honour 
Course  other  than  Classics  and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
This,  in  1885,  was  extended  to  the  Pass  Course,  and  in  1891, 
further  concessions  were  made  that  the  fixed  course  should  be 
Latin,  English  (with  History),  Mathematics,  with  the  following 
options:  (1)  Greek,  (2)  French  and  German,  (3)  French  and  Science, 
(4)  German  and  Science. 

Since  then  other  options  have  been  conceded,  till  the  language 
of  the  oldest  democracy  of  the  world  has  been  almost  banished 
from  our  educational  system.  These  options  are  the  fons  et  origo 
of  nearly  all  our  ills,  educationally.  No  options  should  be  allowed 
at  matriculation  and  none  until  the  student  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  when  he  really  finds  out  for  himself  whether  or  not,  he  has 
the  ability  to  take  a  special  course.  The  general  culture  of  the 
student  should  be  aimed  at,  for  the  first  two  years  in  his  university 
career,  and  such  culture  can  be  obtained  only  by  pursuing  those 
subjects  that  admittedly  form  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education. 
When  such  a  foundation  is  well  and  truly  laid,  then  the  work  of 
specialization  can  efficiently  be  taken  up.  The  old  arguments 
against  a  fixed  course  have  been  refuted  again  and  again,  but  these 
arguments  have  apparently  all  the  vitality  of  the  heads  of  the 
Lernaean  hydra.      We  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  options,  that 
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many  boys  spend  their  time  on  Latin  and  Greek  for  which  they 
care  little,  and  that  the  little  they  learn  is  soon  forgotten;  that, 
in  fact,  the  time  spent  on  classical  studies  could  be  better  spent  on 
other  subjects.  Now  this  argument  applies  equally  to  every 
subject  on  every  other  course  of  study. 

The  whole  question  of  options  arises  from  the  vicious 
principle  that  no  student  should  follow  a  course  of  study  that 
he  does  not  like,  that  his  tastes,  whims  and  capacity  to  judge 
what  is  best  for  him  educationally  have  to  take  the  place  of 
human  experience,  that  there  is  no  underlying  principle  governing 
the  subjects  of  education,  and  from  another  vicious  principle, 
that  parents,  who  are  too  often  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the 
subjects  of  education,  are  able  to  decide  what  a  boy  should  study. 
In  the  early  seventies  there  were  no  options  at  matriculation,  or 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Pass  Course.  An  Honour  man  could, 
along  with  his  Pass  Course,  take  as  many  honour  subjects  as  he 
liked  even  at  matriculation  or  in  his  first  or  second  year.  But 
every  student — Pass  and  Honour  alike — had  to  take  the  whole 
Pass  Course  along  with  his  Honour  subject  or  subjects  besides. 
Now  what  did  this  mean?  It  meant  that  every  matriculated 
student  of  the  university  down  to  the  end  of  his  second  year  had  to 
read,  two  dialogues  of  Lucian;  three  books  of  Homer;  two 
Philippics  of  Demosthenes;  two  books  of  Xenophon  in  Greek; 
Sallust,  Bellum  Catilinarium;  two  books  of  Virgil;  one  book  of 
Livy;  three  orations  of  Cicero;  one  book  of  Horace;  one  of  Ovid's 
Fasti;  besides  his  work  in  Latin  prose.  The  Pass  or  fixed  subjects 
for  the  first  year  were  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  English,  French, 
Natural  History  (Botany  and  Zoology).  Now  no  one  will  deny  the 
fact  that  even  a  Pass  man  had  in  those  days  a  fair  start  in  classics. 
The  Honour  men  took  their  Honour  Department  besides.  If  they 
took  classics,  they  had  to  take  the  prescribed  authors  and  their 
honour  prose  and  verse.  Latin  verse  did  not  disappear  till  1891. 
In  the  second  year  the  fixed  or  Pass  Course  was:  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  History,  French,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Logic, 
Metaphysics  and  Ethics  and  German  for  those  who  wished  to  sub- 
stitute Honour  moderns  for  classics  after  the  second  year.  In  the 
third  year,  the  real  work  of  specialization  began  under  the  following 
regulation :  "A  candidate  for  honours  in  the  Department  of  Classics, 
Mathematics,  Modern  Languages  with  History,  Natural  Science, 
Metaphysics,  Ethics  and  Civil  Polity,  who  has  also  obtained 
honours  in  the  same  department  or  departments  at  the  examina- 
tions of  the  second  year,  may  omit  all  other  departments  or  sub- 
departments  except  Chemistry,  Elements  of  Civil  Polity,  Natural 
Theology  and  Evidences,  but  those  who  have  taken  second  class 
honours  must  take  an  additional  sub-department,  which  he  may 
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select."  This  meant  practically  pure  specialization  for  the  last 
two  years  of  the  course.  The  old  curriculum  in  Honour  classics 
had  some  advantages  over  the  curriculum  at  present;  and  also 
some  disadvantages.  The  Honour  man  of  to-day  is  no  doubt  better 
Up  in  Latin  and  Greek  prose.  In  early  days  we  did  not  begin  our 
Greek  prose  till  our  third  year.  But  against  this,  we  may  say 
that  a  wider  scope  of  authors  was  read  in  olden  days,  and  that 
Latin  verse  was  enacted  in  every  year  of  the  Honour  Course  and 
Greek  verse  in  the  last  two  years.  In  the  matriculation  and 
first  year  we  had  Elegiacs,  in  the  second  Sapphics,  in  the  third 
Sapphics  or  Alcaics,  and  in  the  fourth,  Alcaics.  On  Greek  verse 
and  on  Latin  verse,  Dr.  McCaul  laid  especial  stress.  Whatever, 
in  this  utilitarian  age,  may  be  said  against  Latin  and  Greek  verse, 
much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  it,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Classics  in  Education,  recently  published  in 
Britain,  this  paragraph:  "Greek  and  Latin  verse  used  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  fine  flower  of  scholarship,  and  with  good  reason :  for  to 
be  successful,  verse  composition  requires  in  its  higher  forms,  in 
addition  to  all  that  prose  composition  requires,  an  ear  trained  to  the 
sense  of  rhythm  and  an  intelligence  that  can  to  some  degree  penetrate 
the  secret  of  the  language  of  Virgil  and  Sophocles,  and,  however 
imperfectly,  reproduce  their  style."  It  taught  us  to  memorize 
most  of  the  Sapphics  and  Alcaics  of  Horace,  and  some  of  the  best 
scenes  of  the  six  Greek  plays  we  had  to  read,  and  such  memoriza- 
tion was  an  invaluable  means  towards  an  appreciation  of  the  best 
in  Horace  and  in  Greek  tragedy.  We  miss  several  of  our  old 
favourite  authors,  and  especially  Greek  and  Latin  epigraphy  in 
which  Dr.  McCaul  was  an  acknowledged  authority. 

The  students  of  my  day  were  fortunate  in  having  Dr. 
McCaul,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  head  of 
University  College.  He  was  not  merely  a  great  classical  scholar, 
but  also  a  brilliant  mathematician,  and  was  mathematical  scholar 
in  the  third  year  of  his  under-graduate  course,  and  a  competitor 
with  many  men  who  afterwards  acquired  a  reputation  in  that 
department.  Before  coming  to  Canada,  he  had  made  a  name 
for  himself  as  a  classical  scholar.  His  Horace  is  still  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  that  ever  appeared,  and  his  work  after  coming  here 
especially  in  Epigraphy  enhanced  his  previous  reputation. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  interests — an  excellent  critic  of  poetry, 
skilled  in  art  and  fond  of  music.  Among  the  older  graduates 
many  can  testify  to  his  mastery  of  the  piano,  and  I  can  personally 
bear  witness  to  the  pains  he  took  to  make  the  musical  part  of  the 
annual   conversazione  a  success.     As  far  back  as   1851,   largely 
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through  his  influence,  "the  Toronto  Vocal  and  Musical-  Society" 
was  organized  which  afterwards  developed  into  "the  Philharmonic 
Society"  of  1871,  and  of  both  he  was  the  first  president.  His 
geniality  and  good  taste,  I  am  told  by  an  old  member  of  the  society, 
and  especially  his  excellent  addresses  made  him  popular  in  the 
musical  circle  of  the  day.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year,  and  I  was  struck  with  his  personal  appearance 
as  he  walked  up  the  aisle  of  Convocation  Hall  preceded  by  that 
prince  of  bedels — Mr.  Robert  McKim — to  take  his  stand  on  the 
dais  and  distribute  our  examination  papers.  Above  the  average 
height,  well  built,  with  a  fine  oval  face,  in  a  setting  of  grey  hair, 
with  keen  grey  eyes,  faultlessly  dressed  like  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
Dr.  McCaul  was  an  attractive  figure.  His  elocutionary  powers 
were  of  a  high  order,  for  he  combined  a  melodious  voice,  clear 
enunciation  with  the  purest  of  chaste  diction.  Those  who  re- 
member his  set  speeches  in  old  Convocation  Hall  will  not  readily 
forget  the  well  balanced,  eloquent  periods  that  fell  from  his  lips. 
Nor  was  the  doctor  unconscious  of  the  effect  that  a  telling  period 
had  upon  his  audience,  for  it  was  generally  whispered  among 
the  students  that  he  always  clasped  his  hands  in  front  of  him 
whenever  he  wished  applause  to  be  given — and  never  did  he  make 
that  sign  in  vain. 

His  classes  rarely  numbered  more  than  forty,  Pass  and  Honour 
combined.  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  with  a  class  of  this  size 
to  throw  the  bulk  of  the  work  on  the  student,  and  this  was  his 
policy  throughout.  That  was  the  keynote  of  all  his  teaching. 
There  was  no  spoon-feeding  lectures  with  him.  A  passage  was 
set  and  the  student  was  supposed  to  be  ready  to  translate  it  and 
to  justify  his  rendering.  Probably  six  or  seven  would  be  called 
upon  at  each  lecture  to  stand  up,  read  and  translate.  I  am  told 
that  reading  aloud  Latin  and  Greek  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
lost  arts  in  the  university.  In  his  day  it  was  a  necessity,  and  soon 
the  doctor  detected  the  intelligence  of  the  student  by  fluency  in 
reading  and  correctness  in  quantity.  •  He  invariably  came  with  an 
Oxford  test,  or  in  lieu  of  that,  with  a  Tauchnitz  or  a  Teubner.  I 
never  remember  him  using  a  note,  or  an  annotated  edition.  He 
exacted  a  literal  translation  consistent  with  good  English.  Glib 
renderings — that  are  so  prevalent  to-day — had  no  place  with 
him.  His  first  aim  was  to  find  out  from  the  translation  whether 
or  not  the  student  understood  the  construction.  Annotated 
editions,  too,  he  disapproved  of  till  the  text  was  fairly  well  mastered 
by  the  help  of  Liddell  and  Scott  or  the  Latin  Dictionary.  And 
after  all,  though  the  method  may  be  laborious,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  only  way  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  Classics.  The 
present  reprehensible  method  of  students  using  translations,  when 
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such  students  can  hardly  distinguish  a  noun  from  a  verb,  is  vicious 
in  the  extreme.  Translations  have  their  place,  but  their  place 
is  not  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  classical  course.  With  Honour  men, 
and  especially  with  the  Honour  men  of  the  fourth  year,  Dr.  McCaul 
was  on  intimate  terms.  Rarely  did  the  Honour  Class  number, 
more  than  five  or  six  and  these  usually  met  in  his  private  room. 
We  came  with  difficulties  only,  and  our  weekly  exercises  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  were  handed  in,  and  at  the  same  time  we  received 
back  those  done  in  the  previous  week.  He  was  fond  of  reading 
aloud  good  English  verse  translations  of  famous  parts  of  the  work 
we  were  reading,  and  especially  did  we  enjoy  his  rendering  of 
Aeschines  and  Demosthenes. 

That  classical  studies  have  for  some  time  been  under  an  almost 
total  eclipse  is  generally  acknowledged.  Now,  happily,  the  obscura- 
tion is  passing  away,  and  the  temporary  darkness  is  gradually 
disappearing.  "The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Britain  to  enquire  into  the  position  of  Classics  in 
the  Educational  System  of  the  United  Kingdom"  abundantly  proves 
that  we  have  little  to  fear  for  the  future  of  classical  study.  What  was 
the  finding?  "It  is  hardly  a  matter  of  surprise,"  says  the  report, 
"that  the  position  which  we  claim  for  classics  among  the  humane 
studies  should  be  freely  recognized  by  the  representatives  of  other 
branches  of  the  humanities.  Experts  in  Science  and  Mathematics 
have  combined  with  experts  in  Modern  Languages,  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, English  and  Modern  Studies,  to  assure  us  of  the  value  that 
in  different  degrees  they  all  attach,  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
subject,  to  a  classical  education.  .  .  .  They  all  recognize  that 
Latin  at  least  provides  an  incomparable  discipline  for  modern 
linguistic  studies,  that  historical  problems  can  only  be  studied  in 
relation  to  their  origins  which  lie  in  the  remote  past,  and  that 
premature  and  narrow  specialization  in  Science  and  Mathematics 
defeats  its  own  object.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  some  of  the 
scientific  witnesses  were  more  emphatic  on  the  value  of  a  pre- 
liminary training  in  Classics  for  the  student  of  Science  than  were 
other  witnesses  on  their  value  for  English  and  Modern  Languages" 
(p.  17).  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  strong  endorsation 
of  a  classical  education  by  the  representatives  of  the  Labour 
Party  on  the  committee.  I  again  quote  the  report  (p.  21):  "Their 
witnesses  told  us  that  the  Labour  Party  was  seriously  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  in  industrial  districts,  education  is  too  much 
limited  to  utilitarian  subjects;  that  there  is  a  lack  of  opportunity 
for  children  of  the  working  classes  to  get  a  classical  education,  by 
which  many  of  them  are  well  suited  to  benefit ;  and  that  it  is  therefore 
important  in  each  district  one  or  more  secondary  schools  should  be  in 
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a  position  to  provide  it.  They  look  forward,  in  fact,  to  the  provision 
of  schools  which  will  do  for  the  workers  what  Eton,  Harrow  and 
Winchester  have  done  for  other  classes  in  the  past.  In  particular 
they  realize  that  if  labour  is  to  become  a  governing  power  in  the 
.country,  the  average  worker  must  attain  a  wider  outlook  on  the 
problems  with  which  the  country  will  be  faced,  and  that  this  will  be 
best  given  by  the  study  of  the  Classics."  Classical  men  need  have 
no  fear  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  will  cease  to  have  a 
place  on  the  programme  of  studies  in  civilized  countries.  In  Britain, 
the  classical  men  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  government  com- 
mission and  their  opponents  were  forced  to  admit  the  necessity 
of  Classics  on  every  well-arranged  programme  of  studies.  What 
happened  in  Britain,  has  happened  in  a  more  striking  degree  in 
the  United  States.  It  remains  for  our  educational  authorities  in 
Canada  to  see  to  it  that  the  youth  of  our  land  will  not  be  deprived 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  best  of  that  literature  which,  like  a 
perennial  spring,  refreshes  and  re-invigorates  all  that  is  best  in 
the  literature  of  modern  life. 
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J.  M.  Warren,  B.A.,  Assistant  Principal  Day  School, 
Central  Technical  School,  Toronto. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1921  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  Vocational  Day  Schools,  giving 
instructions  in  industrial,  home-making,  art,  technical,  commercial 
and  agricultural  subjects. 

The  Technical  Course  is  planned  for  those  who  are  looking 
forward  to  higher  institutions  for  advanced  training  in  technical 
and  engineering  lines — a  course  which  may  lead  to  matriculation 
into  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  and  contain- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  subjects  required  for  matriculation,  shop- 
work  in  wood  and  metal,  drafting  and  more  extensive  laboratory 
work. 

The  Art  Course  is  designed  for  the  training  needed  by  those  who 
are  prepared  to  follow  either  the  fine  or  applied  arts  as  their  voca- 
tion. 

The  Home-making  Course  for  girls  has  to  do  with  the  extension 
of  their  training  in  the  essentials  of  a  general  education,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  a  special  training  in  the  subjects  and  processes 
which  will  lead  to  efficiency  in  home  activities. 

The  Industrial  Course  is  designed  to  give  boys  and  girls  a 
thorough  training  in  the  essentials  of  a  general  education,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  furnish  a  special  training  in  the  subjects  and 
operations  which  are  fundamental  to  the  trades  and  industries. 

These  different  courses  are  all  vocational  in  their  nature,  but  as 
the  Industrial  Course  has  most  to  do  with  the  actual  industries 
of  the  country,  with  the  life  of  the  nation,  with  the  results  arising 
from  the  application  of  science  to  production,  it  is  the  intention 
to  limit  this  paper  to  the  question  of  mathematics  for  the  Industrial 
Course  for  boys  in  the  Day  School. 

Because  of  its  importance,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  more  detailed 
statement  of  the  Industrial  Course.  The  work  of  the  first  and 
second  years  should  present  a  fairly  complete  course  of  training 
for  those  who  do  not  anticipate  a  longer  stay  at  school  than  two 
years.  This  arrangement  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  special 
needs  of  young  people  who  are  compelled  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act.     Practical 
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work  in  science,  with  a  course  in  the  fundamental  operations  and 
processes  of  industrial  work,  such  as  woodwork,  sheet  metal  work, 
electric  wiring,  printing,  foundry  work,  machine  shop  practice, 
should  be  emphasized,  but  at  the  same  time,  an  excellent  grounding 
in  the  essentials  of  a  good  English  education  should  be  given.  The 
first  two  years'  course  would  thus  serve  as  an  opportunity  school 
where  the  student  may  be  able  to  find  that  sphere  of  industrial 
life  for  which  he  is  adapted,  where  the  instructor  may  from  obser- 
vation of  the  student's  work  help  him  to  choose  the  trade  or  in- 
dustry for  which  he  is  fitted.  The  work  of  the  third  and  fourth 
years  should  be  specialized  so  as  to  provide  definite  training  in 
various  trades  and  callings  such  as  mechanical  drafting,  machine 
shop  practice,  the  building  trades,  architectural  drafting,  industrial 
chemistry,  electricity,  power  plant  work,  printing,  industrial  art. 
English  and  mathematics  should  be  a  necessary  part  of  any  course 
taken  during  these  last  two  years. 

It  is  evident  that  graduates  of  such  a  course  must  be  able  first 
to  do,  and  afterwards  to  direct  others.  Their  mathematics  must 
be  of  the  sort  which  they  can  use  and  apply  in  their  daily  work 
after  leaving  school.  The  subject  must  be  presented  in  such  form 
and  manner  during  the  entire  course  that  its  use  and  application 
shall  be  an  acquired  art,  the  same  as  the  use  of  any  other  tool. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  teaching  of  mathematics  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  mathematician  who  sees  mathematics 
only,  but  from  the  needs  of  the  student,  and  the  demands  of 
his  present  and  future  environment.  The  student  must  be 
directed  so  that  he  shall  become  genuinely  interested  in  the 
application  of  mathematics  and  shall  have  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence and  satisfaction  in  its  use.  This  direction  is  possible  only 
when  the  subject  is  regarded  and  taught,  not  primarily  as  a 
means  to  mental  discipline,  but  as  an  instrument  whose  use  can  be 
acquired  only  by  continued  practice  on  concrete  pieces  of  work. 

Practice  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  may  be 
obtained  from  the  problems  arising  from  construction,  such  as 
brickwork,  stonework,  measuring  and  making  out  a  bill  of  lumber. 
From  the  shop  work  problems  such  as : 

1.  How  long  will  it  take  a  drill  making  134  R.P.M.  at  the 
rate  of  .012  inches  per  revolution  to  drill  a  hole  13^  inches  deep? 

2.  A  casting  is  to  have  a  number  of  holes  drilled  in  it  2J^ 
inches  deep  with  a  high  speed  drill  making  260  R.P.M.  What 
must  be  the  speed  to  drill  each  hole  in  three-quarters  of  a 
minute? 

3.  In  a  gear  train  gear  A  has  50  teeth,  gear  B  80  teeth, 
and  B  makes  100  R.P.M.     How  many  will  A  make? 
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4.  In  a  pulley  train  A  is  8  inches  in  diameter,  B  is  20  inches, 
C  is  10  inches,  D  is  16  inches.  If  A  makes  200  R.P.M.  how 
many  R.P.M.  will  D  make? 

5.  A  driving  pulley  36  inches  diameter  on  a  line  shaft 
making'200  R.P.M.  is  belted  to  a  16  inch  pulley  in  a  counter- 
shaft. The  countershaft  has  a  pulley  14  inches  in  diameter 
belted  to  a  6-inch  pulley  on  an  emery  wheel.  Find  R.P.M. 
of  the  emery  wheel? 

give  practice  in  fractions  and  cancellation. 

After  a  formula  has  been  obtained  material  is  furnished  for  the 
solution  of  equations.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate. 

E  E 

1.  In  Electricity  C=  —  or    C=  

R  R  +  r. 

Solve  for  E,  R,  r. 

PLAN. 

2.  In  Power  Plant,   H= Solve  for  P,  L,  A,  N. 

33,000 

W        E  =  efficiency     W  =  weight 

3.  In  Machines  E= , 

PV       V  =  velocity  ratio  P  =  horizontal 

force. 
Solve  for  W,  P,  V. 

4.  Width  of  belt  to  transmit  the  given  horse-power. 

3,300  xH        W  =  width 

W  = H  =  horse  -  power 

P  x  S  P  =  pull  per  inch 

S  =  speed  in  feet  per  minute. 
Solve  for  H,  P,  S. 

5.  In  flat  head  machine  screw, 

W  =  .173  D  +  .015 

W  =  width  of  slot         D  =  diameter  of  head. 
Solve  for  D. 

H  H  =  depth  of  head 

D= K01     D  =  diameterof  head 

2 
Solve  for  H. 

6.  The  force  P  and  load  W  in  a  pulley-block  lifting-tackle 
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are   connected  by  the  equation  P  =  mW-f-K.     From  values 

obtained  by  experiment  for  P  and  W  calculate  m.  and  K.  and 

hence  the  law  of  the  machine  and  the  corresponding  graph. 

Trigonometrical  problems  dealing  with  the  height  of  "the  tower," 

or  with  the  distance  "of  the  inaccessible  crag"  do  not  interest  the 

boy  of  this  generation  who  is  making  his  plans  to  enter  the  industrial 

world.     Better  subject  material  is  furnished  from  such  questions 

as: 

1.  What  is  the  angle  of  slope  of  the  rafter  with  the  horizontal 
when  the  rise  is  8  feet  and  the  span  24  feet. 

2.  Find  the  width  of  flat  at  top  of  an  Acme  29°  thread  in 
terms  of  the  pitch. 

3.  The  angle  of  taper  is  10°,  the  length  is  12  inches,  the 
diameter  of  the  larger  end  is  6  inches.  What  is  the  amount 
of  taper  per  foot? 

4.  Twelve  bolt  holes  are  to  be  drilled  in  a  cylinder  head  in 
the  circumference  of  a  14-inch  circle.  What  is  the  straight 
line  distance  between  centers  of  holes? 

5.  In  a  construction  the  arch  has  a  span  of  5  feet  3  inches, 
the  radius  is  10  feet  4  inches.     Find  the  rise. 

It  is  evident  that  the  conventional  x.y.z.  mathematics,  so  arti- 
ficial in  subject  matter,  notation  and  method,  will  not  produce 
the  desired  result,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  few  apparent  points 
of  contact  with  the  operations  of  the  shop  and  laboratory,  or  of 
industrial,  scientific  and  engineering  pursuits.  The  language 
used  by  practical  men  must  be  followed  and  its  presentation  must 
be  made  direct,  intimate  and  personal,  avoiding  unusual  mathe- 
matical terms,  symbols  and  names. 

Objection  may  be  taken  to  the  methods  of  practical  mathe- 
matics on  the  ground  that  mathematics  is  not  an  experimental 
science.  This  is  true,  but  on  the  other  hand,  mathematics  has  been 
built  up  from  a  system  of  conventions  which  are  not  arbitrary, 
but  chosen  with  reference  to  experience.  It  is  both  logically  and 
educationally  necessary  that  the  beginner  in  any  branch  of  mathe- 
matics should  have  a  corresponding  part  of  his  experience  clearly 
realized  and  defined.  This  has  been  recognized  in  the  now  gen- 
erally accepted  view  that  a  study  of  geometry  should  begin  with  a 
course  of  experimental  measurement. 

While  it  is  convenient  to  arrange  the  details  of  a  course  in 
mathematics  for  the  Industrial  Course  under  the  headings  arith- 
metic, geometry,  mensuration,  algebra,  trigonometry,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  course  should  be  pursued  under  these  definite  terms 
especially  in  the  first  and  second  years.  Indeed  it  would  be  much 
better  to  take  the  simple  equation  and  the  fundamental  operations 
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of  algebra,  for  instance,  when  the  need  of  a  generalized  arithmetic 
becomes  evident — to  make  the  experimental  course  in  practical 
geometry  serve  as  teaching  material  in  the  proper  use  of  drafting 
instruments,  in  the  definition  and  manner  of  indicating  given 
lines,  construction  lines,  required  lines,  in  the  proper  method  of 
lettering,  in  the  accuracy  so  essential  in  both  practical  geometry 
and  drafting — to  make  use  of  the  relations  between  angles  of  a 
triangle,  and  the  relations  between  the  sides,  and  between  the  angles 
of  similar  triangles,  as  an  introduction  to  trigonometry — to  use  the 
problems  of  the  shop  and  laboratory  as  material  for  illustration, 
application  and  study  in  the  classes  in  mathematics — to,  at  all  times, 
follow  the  plan  of  the  skilled  mechanic  who  can  always  be  recognized 
by  the  method  he  employs  in  doing  a  job.  He  lays  out  his  work 
systematically;  he  makes  use  of  the  shortest  and  most  convenient 
methods.  He  invariably  selects  the  proper  tool  for  the  job.  He 
knows  how  to  check  the  accuracy  of  his  work  within  the  limits  of 
accuracy  required  by  the  type  of  work  he  is  doing. 

Of  foremost  importance  is  the  arrangement  of  the  student's 
work  in  his  notebook.  The  work  may  be  either  a  hopeless  jumble 
of  figures  or  it  may  be  arranged  as  a  clear  and  definite  statement 
of  the  problem,  with  each  step  in  the  process  plainly  indicated. 

To  this  end  it  is  desirable  that  every  student  should  do  most 
of  his  work  in  the  classroom.  A  provision  for  it  by  double  periods 
for  mathematics  is  of  great  advantage.  This  will  result  in  a  daily 
finished  product — its  incidental  results  are  steady  improvement  in 
spelling,  penmanship  and  lettering,  use  of  correct  English,  an 
increasing  ability  to  plan  and  work  in  a  rational  and,  therefore, 
business  like  manner. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  in  addition  to  the  general  work, 
special  classes  should  be  arranged  for  the  different  departments — 
classes  in  electrical  calculation,  in  chemical  calculation,  in  machine 
shop  practice  and  machine  design  calculation,  in  architecture  and 
the  building  trades  calculation,  where  the  direct  application  of 
his  particular  problem  will  appeal  to  the  student. 

Details  of  Course. 

Arithmetic — Fundamental  operations;  simple  approximate  and 
check  methods;  fractions;  cancellation;  averages;  common  and 
metric  systems;  ratio;  proportion;  percentages;  commercial  prob- 
lems; use  of  tables  dealing  with  roots,  powers,  etc. ;  use  of  conversion 
tables. 

Mensuration — Square  root;  triangle;  trapezium;  quadrilaterals; 
the  field  book;  circle;  sector;  segment;  use  of  tables  dealing  with 
area,  circumference,  diameter;  speed  of  pulleys,  belts,  etc.;  esti- 
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mates  for  brickwork,  stonework,  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  plastering, 
flooring,  etc.;  surfaces  and  volumes;  Simpson's  rules. 

Laboratory  Work — Practice  in  use  of  scale,  callipers,  micrometers, 
screw  gauge;  determination  of  actual  measurement  of  areas  of 
irregular  figures  by  mean  values  and  Simpson's  rule;  construction 
and  use  of  vernier;  graphic  methods;  the  slide  rule;  the  planimeter; 
the  pantagraph;  the  anenometer;  the  sextant;  the  theodolite; 
other  measuring  instruments. 

Geometry — Use  of  compass,  protactor  and  scale;  careful  con- 
struction of  different  kinds  of  triangles  and  quadrilaterals;  inductive 
proof  of  leading  propositions  in  synthetic  geometry,  with  emphasis 
on  accuracy  and  repeated  examination;  induction  and  deduction 
contrasted;  deductive  proof  of  the  leading  propositions  dealing 
with  triangle,  parallel  lines;  loci;  relation  between  parallelogram 
and  triangle;  leading  propositions  on  circle;  similar  figures. 

Algebra — Algebra  as  generalized  arithmetic;  the  simple  equation; 
definitions;  fundamental  operations;  plotting  of  points  and  con- 
struction of  graphs;  their  use  in  determining  laws  from  data 
obtained  by  observation  and  experiment;  simultaneous  equations; 
formulas;  evaluation  of  formulas  taken  from  handbooks;  trans- 
formation of  formulas;  elementary  treatment  of  surds  and  indices; 
simple  quadractic;  extensive  practice  in  graphical  representations 
of  conditions,  scientific,  political,  financial;  use  of  graphs  to  find 
the  law  of  a  machine;  maxima  and  minima  values;  variation; 
explanation  and  use  of  logarithms;  tables. 

Trigonometry — The  ratios;  laying  out  angles;  measuring  angles; 
shop  use  of  trigonometry  with  applications  to  gear  cutting, 
tapers  and  taper  turning,  dimensions  of  various  screw  threads, 
tangent  galvanometer,  frequency  curves,  steel  square,  lay-out  of 
polygons,  degree  of  grade,  roof  pitches;  cross-section  of  sewers, 
etc.;  use  of  trigonometrical  tables;  calculating  heights. 

For  such  a  course  the  instructor  must  have  that  knowledge  of, 
that  love  for  mathematics  that  is  characteristic  of  all  teachers  in 
mathematics,  and  in  addition  he  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  study 
the  problems  of  the  shop  and  laboratory,  so  that  he  may  make  a 
direct  connection  between  them  and  the  mathematics  of  the  class- 
room.    He  must,  so  to  speak,  be  a  specialized  specialist. 

A  very  good  list  of  text  books  on  mathematics  for  Technical 
Schools  is  given  in  the  May  (1922)  number  of  "Vocational  Educa- 
tion"— a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa, 
for  the  Director  of  Technical  Education  for  the  Dominion. 
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ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  SECTION. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

THE  NEW  HISTORY. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hanna,  B.A.,  Oakwood  Collegiate  Institute, 

Toronto. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  my  rambling  remarks  was  sug- 
gested by  the  title  of  a  book  by  Prof.  James  Harvey  Robinson,  the 
prolific  producer  of  so  many  fairly  successful  manuals  on  mediaeval 
and  modern  history.  You  know  them.  The  little  book  is  a 
collection  of  essays  illustrating  the  modern  historical  outlook. 
There  is  a  subtle  relation  between  his  first  essay  and  the  last. 
The  first  essay  is  entitled  "The  New  History."  He  says  "  'The 
New  History'  is  escaping  from  the  limitations  formerly  imposed 
upon  the  study  of  the  past.  It  will  come  in  time  consciously  to 
meet  our  daily  needs;  it  will  avail  itself  of  all  those  discoveries 
that  are  being  made  about  mankind  by  anthropologists,  economists, 
psychologists  and  sociologists — discoveries  which  during  the  past 
fifty  years  have  served  to  revolutionize  our  ideas  of  the  origin, 
progress  and  prospects  of  our  race."     That  is  in  his  first  essay. 

His  last  essay  is  entitled,  "The  Spirit  of  Conservatism."  He 
writes:  "At  last,  perhaps,  the  long-disputed  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  been  found;  it  may  be  the  refusal  to  co-operate 
with  the  vital  principle  of  betterment.  History  would  seem,  in 
short,  to  condemn  the  principle  of  conservatism  as  a  hopeless  and 
wicked  anachronism." 

Almost  in  the  next  sentence  he  says:  "We  make  no  consistent 
effort  to  cultivate  a  progressive  spirit  in  our  boys  and  girls."  To 
learn  how  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  read  his  book,  "The  New 
History."     I  must  pass  on. 

The  title  seemed  to  me  singularly  appropriate  this  school  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  were  confronted  with  New  His- 
tory Courses  which  almost  stunned  some  of  our  teachers.  Then 
after  a  long  time,  a  longer  time,  yes,  the  longest,  time  we  at  last 
welcomed  the  new  text-book  in  British  History.  Now  that 
the  soreness  caused  by  that  long  delay  has  passed  away — 
almost — and  now  that  the  Department  will  shortly  be  authorizing 
one,  or  perhaps  two,  new  books  for  our  use,  may  we  not  in  all 
kindness  suggest  that  no  new  book  be  authorized  until  it  has  come 
off  the  press  and  is  ready  for  province-wide  distribution.     And  in 
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passing,  may  I  not  congratulate  both  author  and  department  for 
placing  in  the  hands  of  our  pupils  so  excellent  a  book  at  so  reason- 
able a  price. 

Our  New  History  Courses  are  all  on  the  topical  method.  We 
all  admit  the  many  excellencies  of  such  a  method,  but  it  has 
its  disadvantages.  Hinsdale  claims  that  it  tends  to  destroy  what 
might  be  termed  the  balance  in  history.  "  Its  use  alone  will  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances  result  in  the  pupil's  having  uncon- 
nected information.  Its  exclusive  use  in  the  secondary  school  is 
absurd."  I  hope  no  history  teacher  will  ever  use  any  method 
exclusively.  One  should  have  at  his  command  a  dozen  different 
methods.  But  the  disadvantage  mentioned  by  Hinsdale  is  a  real 
one.  I  think  Prof.  Morrison,  last  year,  gave  the  corrective.  Have 
the  pupil  learn  a  mechanical  outline  first.  Then  give  your  romance, 
concentrate  on  your  topic.  Have  the  pupils  memorize  the  rulers 
of  the  Stuart  period,  of  the  Hanoverian  period — with  dates — yes. 
The  other  day  a  teacher  who  was  feeling  this  lack  of  connection  in 
his  use  of  the  topical  system,  said  he  thought  he  would  have  his 
pupils  learn  the  list  of  prime  ministers  at  the  back  of  the  new 
book.  It  would  not  be  waste  time  to  have  the  pupils  learn  a  list 
of  main  events  of  George  Ill's  reign,  or  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign, 
even  if  some  of  the  events  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  topics  selected.* 

Then  there  is  another  weakness  in  the  topical  method  as  we 
have  it  this  year.  I  refer  to  the  puzzling  indefiniteness  of  some  of 
the  topics,  the  lack  of  detail.  We  are  working  in  the  dark.  For 
example:  Topic  11  in  the  British  History  Outline  reads,  "External 
relations,  including  brief  study  of  nations  concerned."  That  may 
mean  much  or  little,  very  little  if  it  is  to  equal  what  is  set  down 
as  a  topic  of  equal  value:  Education  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  for  the  text-book  has  very  little  about 
education.  But  we,  as  teachers,  and  the  department  in  its 
sphere  can  overcome  these  disadvantages.  The  topics  are  here 
to  stay.  What  delightful  freedom  they  give!  What  a  relief  to 
announce  to  a  class:    "We  don't  have  to  take  Ireland  this  year." 

I  have  referred  to  the  new  courses,  the  new  text-book,  the  new 
method.  There  is  also  the  definite  emphasis  on  a  new  content  in 
the  new  courses.  The  Civics-Economics  section  of  the  outline 
gave  teachers  such  a  shock  that  they  overlooked  the  important 
place  given  to  the  social  side  of  history  among  the  topics.     It  was 

*During  the  discussion  on  Wednesday,  Inspector  Levan  said  he  would  treat 
the  Canadian  History  chronologically  and  then  gather  together  his  material 
under  the  different  topics  assigned.  Mr.  Van  Every  of  the  University  School 
followed  the  same  plan  in  British  History.  This  plan  is  undoubtedly  advisable, 
if  the  time  allotted  to  history  on  the  time-table  permit. 
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Green  who  first  in  a  great  way  emphasized  the  social  side  of  his- 
tory. We  would  not  agree  with  Freeman,  who  said  that  "Johnny 
Green  would  have  written  a  good  history  of  England  if  he  had 
left  out  the  social  stuff."  The  day  of  exclusive  political  history 
and  military  history — "the  drum  and  trumpet  history" — is  surely 
oast.  Prof.  Basil  Williams,  of  McGill  University,  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  "Canadian  Historical  Review",  noted  the  present 
tendency  to  emphasize  foreign  relations  in  historical  writing.  He 
instanced  Trevelyan's  England  in  the  nineteenth  century  as 
proof  of  his  contention.  The  same  splendid  book  illustrates  also 
the  present  tendency  to  include  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the 
people  in  histories  to-day.  Trevelyan  has  interesting  pages  on  the 
coaching  days  and  the  poaching  days,  on  Cobbett,  Place,  and 
Owen,  as  well  as  on  Palmerston,  Disraeli,  and  Salisbury.  But  let 
us  beware  that  under  the  name  of  history  we  are  not  trying  to 
teach  "a  mongrel  monstrosity  made  up  of  varying  portions  of 
economics  and  sociology,  with  selected  bits  of  other  studies  thrown 
in  to  suit  the  taste."  That  is  a  quotation  from  an  American. 
Here  is  what  the  Englishman,  Jarvis,  says:  "Neglect  neither  the 
political  nor  the  social  side  of  the  story,  but  endeavour  to  find  a 
reasonable  balance."  He  goes  on,  "We  cannot  lead  children  to 
solve  the  many  political  and  social  problems  of  the  present  age, 
but  history  will  bring  them  to  the  threshold  of  the  present  and 
assist  in  a  later  study  of  these  problems.  Industrial,  social  and 
imperial  history  can,  indeed,  interpret  even  for  immature  minds 
much  in  the  life  of  to-day." 

The  New  History  Courses  give  a  place  not  only  to  social  and 
industrial  history,  but  also  to  contemporary  history.  Robinson's 
text,  "Our  Own  Times,"  is  very  widely  used  in  Upper  School 
classes.  We  must  bring  our  pupils  right  up  to  1920 — notice  I 
said  "up  to  1920,"  not  "down  to  1920."  Robinson  says,  "That  we 
must  consistently  inculcate  the  progressive  spirit  in  our  boys  and 
girls,"  so  let  us  say  "up  to  1920" — "up  from  slavery!" 

Then  finally  there  is  that  new  history — so  new  it  has  not  arrived 
yet — world  history  Wells  deserves  much  of  the  praise  or  blame 
for  that — Wells  and  the  Great  War.  Only  by  a  survey  of  history 
as  a  whole  can  we  be  brought  into  the  full  tide  of  human  effort 
and  made  to  feel  our  part  and  place  in  the  upward  struggle.  Only 
so  can  we  know  all  men,  our  brothers  and  ourselves  with  them, 
"the  heirs  of  all  the  ages."  Wells's  Outline  made  "the  man  on 
the  street"  "the  average  citizen,"  realize  for  the  first  time  he  was 
the  heir  of  all  the  ages.  The  demand  now  is  to  have  our  pupils 
realize  this.  We  must  give  them  a  sense  of  historic  continuity. 
Our  pupils  must  be  led  up  to  the  present,  "which  they  can  only 
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understand  when  they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  whole  past  of 
mankind." — (Robinson).  Prof.  Johnston,  of  Columbia,  claims 
this  as  the  controlling  reason  for  teaching  history;  "  it  alone,"  he 
says,  "can  convey  impressions  of  development,  of  continuity,  of  unity, 
of  that  grand  ceaseless  process  of  becoming  of  which  every  human 
atom  is  a  part.  History  can  teach  us  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent 
possible  to  no  other  branch  of  human  learning  whence  we  came, 
whither  we  are  going,  and  what  we  ought  to  be  and  do  while  we 
are  going.  Such  a  contribution  is  a  good  and  sufficient  and 
compelling  reason  for  teaching  the  kind  of  history  which  traces 
development." 

And  the  Englishman,  Jarvis,  while  not  so  transcendant,  is  equally 
sure:  "History,"  he  says,  "is  a  united  whole.  Some  knowledge 
of  general  history  is  necessary  if  only  to  aid  us  in  comprehending 
the  development  of  our  own  nation.  England's  growth  has  been 
guided  to  a  very  great  extent  by  influences  from  without.  If  his- 
tory is  a  unity,  why  not  attempt  to  survey  the  whole  of  it?"  Abund- 
ant evidence  is  at  hand  to  prove  that  world-history  is  interesting 
to  pupils  of  high  school  age  and  such  a  book  as  Van  Loon's  Story 
of  Mankind  will  interest  boys  still  in  public  school. 

Perhaps  you  agree  with  what  I  have  been  saying,  perhaps  you 
do  not,  but  history  in  its  new  form  as  I  have  described  it,  is  here 
with  us  now.  In  a  year,  perhaps,  the  new  course  in  world  history 
will  be  ready.  We  may  then  be  required  to  teach  it  in  the  third 
high  school  year.  Do  you  realize  this?  I  feel  that  few  teachers 
in  the  province  know  what  is  in  store  for  them.  The  news  should 
be  broken  gently.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  Department  issue  a 
circular,  the  purpose  of  which  would  be,  to  use  a  business  term, 
"to  sell"  the  new  history  to  the  teachers  of  the  province.  It 
should  as  attractively  and  as  forcibly  as  possible  present  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  new  courses  and  particularly  of  world  his- 
tory. It  might  conclude  with  the  statement:  "Outlines  of  courses 
based  on  the  principles  in  this  circular  will  be  issued  shortly." 
Can  you  imagine  the  interest  with  which  these  new  courses  would 
be  awaited? 

The  new  history  is  with  us.  Let  us  welcome  it  warmly  and 
teach  it  wisely  and  enthusiastically. 
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THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  EARLY 
CANADIAN  POLITICAL  HISTORY. 

Professor  D.  A.  McArthur,  Queen's  University,   Kingston. 

It  will  be  agreed,  I  presume,  that  the  subject  matter  of  History 
is  life — life  as  manifested  in  human  conduct,  and  that  the  study  of 
Canadian  History  should  involve  an  attempt  to  understand  and 
reconstruct  the  life  of  Canadians  of  an  earlier  day.  The  purpose, 
therefore,  of  the  study  of  Canadian  History  should  be  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  and  greater  enjoyment  of  the  life  of  our 
present  day  by  presenting  it  as  the  product  of  generations,  and 
even  centuries,  of  human  effort — a  better  understanding  of  life 
because  the  numerous  institutions  which  minister  to  us  daily  can 
be  known  only  in  the  light  of  their  development,  and  a  greater 
enjoyment  of  life  because  of  the  enlargement  of  the  capacitites  of 
mind  inseparable  from  contact  with  the  past.  Having  in  mind  this 
two-fold  purpose  of  the  study  of  Canadian  History — the  gaining 
of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  the  intellect — I  should  like 
to  examine  certain  phases  of  the  teaching  of  Canadian  History  in 
our  secondary  schools. 

The  impression  which  I  have  gained,  largely  from  contact  with 
the  product  of  our  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  leads  me 
most  deferentially  to  suggest  this  criticism — that  in  the  teaching 
of  Canadian  History  too  great  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  political 
and  constitutional  issues,  and  too  little  on  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  our  people. 

The  first  justification  of  this  criticism  is  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  political  and  constitutional  history.  Constitutional 
history  is  concerned  with  the  origin,  development  and  operation 
of  institutions  of  government.  I  wish  to  submit  two  fundamental 
propositions  regarding  government,  which  could  readily  be  demon- 
strated did  time  permit — the  first,  that  government  is  not  external 
to  the  individual,  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  individual — 
the  individual  expressing  himself  in  certain  necessary  relationships 
— and  the  second,  which  follows  from  the  first,  that  government  is 
not  an  end  in  itself  but  rather  a  means  of  promoting  the  general 
welfare.  It  therefore  follows  that  institutions  of  government 
are  continually  being  readjusted  so  as  the  better  to  promote  the 
more  important  aims  and  purposes  of  the  community.  The 
causes  of  constitutional  changes  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the 
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life  of  the  community  and  of  the  persons  composing  it.  The 
motive  forces  directing  constitutional  development  are  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  efforts  of  individuals  to  more  fully  accomplish 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  their  lives.  In  the  early  Canadian  com- 
munity, cut  off  almost  entirely  from  contact  with  affairs  beyond 
its  limited  circle,  where  a  strenuous  warfare  was  being  waged 
with  the  forces  of  nature  with  varying  degress  of  success,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  strongest  motives  of  conduct  should  be  con- 
cerned with  providing  adequate  means  of  human  livelihood.  The 
mainsprings  of  early  Canadian  life  must  be  sought  in  the  realm 
of  economic  and  social  forces.  My  first  argument,  therefore, 
in  support  of  the  suggested  criticism  is  that  the  political  and  con- 
stitutional history  of  Canada  has  no  meaning  divorced  from  the 
economic  and  social  forces  which  determine  its  very  being. 

Let  me  illustrate  from  the  life  of  the  Canadian  people.  A 
very  distinguished  Canadian  scholar  some  years  ago  set  before 
himself  the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Constitution  of  Canada 
to  the  time  of  the  conquest.  He  pursued  most  diligent  researches 
in  the  documentary  sources  for  the  period,  and  in  time  his  treatise 
on  government  took  the  form  of  that  authoritative  work  "The 
Early  Trading  Companies  of  New  France."  If  you  would  under- 
stand the  life  of  New  France,  study  the  fur  trade.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  in  the  early  history  of  French-Canada 
beyond  the  fur  trade,  but  rather  that  it  is  the  central  and  most 
illuminating  factor  in  the  life  of  the  colony.  It  watched  over  the 
birth  of  the  colony;  it  followed  every  stage  of  its  growth,  both  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  and  determined  the  policy  of  expansion 
which  was  to  prove  its  ultimate  undoing.  It  was  the  actual 
life-blood  of  the  colony.  When  it  failed,  as  in  Frontenac's  time  it 
did,  the  colony  was  reduced  to  starvation.  The  commercial 
life  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  was  completely  dependent  on  the 
western  trade.  The  protection  of  the  great  waterways  system 
from  Montreal  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  has  no  meaning  apart 
from  the  fur  trade.  The  bitter  conflict  with  the  Iroquois,  which 
threatened  the  colony  with  extinction,  was  kept  alive  because  of  the 
fur  trade.  The  final  contest  for  New  World  supremacy  was 
essentially  a  fight  for  trade,  and  the  defeat  of  France  in  America 
was  the  result  of  a  policy  dictated  by  the  requirements  of  the  fur 
trade. 

In  a  later  period  the  Constitutional  Act  took  form  from  the 
interaction  of  racial,  social  and  economic  forces.  You  will  recall 
that  the  policy  of  Britain  in  1774  regarded  Canada  as  a  place 
unsuited   for   British  emigration,  in  which  settlement  from  the 
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homeland  should  be  discouraged  and  which  should  be  reserved  as 
far  as  possible  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  His  Majesty's  French- 
Canadian  subjects  and  how  to  that  end  the  language,  the  religion 
and  the  civil  law  of  the  French-Canadians  received  special  protec- 
tion. You  will  also  recall  the  protests  of  the  British  minority, 
soon  to  be  reinforced  by  the  thousands  of  Loyalist  refugees  from 
the  revolting  colonies,  and  the  further  change  in  British  policy. 
The  racial  element  was  unquestionably  the  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  lines  of  party  cleavage  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  But  racial  distinctions  became  focused  on  differences  of 
economic  interest,  which  in  time  became  of  first  importance  and 
gave  definiteness  of  content  to  general  ideas  of  racial  divergence. 
It  was  not  an  accident  that  the  British  element  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  towns  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  that  it  should 
have  been  interested  in  the  main  in  trade  and  commerce,  while  the 
mass  of  the  French-Canadians  should  be  found  mainly  in  the 
country  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  early  demand  of  the  British 
minority  for  a  representative  legislative  body  was  dictated  by  the 
desire  to  control  legislation  so  that  it  might  serve  the  better  the 
ends  of  trade  and  commerce.  These  early  plans  contemplated  the 
exclusion  of  all  Roman  Catholics  from  the  elected  assembly.  The 
agitation  for  British  commercial  law  arose  from  the  difficulty  of 
making  speedy  collection  of  their  accounts  under  the  French 
civil  law.  The  antipathy  of  the  British  minority  to  the  French 
law  of  real  property  was  based,  not  on  the  fact  that  it  was  French, 
but  on  the  conviction  that  it  did  not  promote  the  disposition  of  their 
property  which  they  desired  to  make.  The  British  jury  system 
did  not  appeal  to  the  French-Canadian  Seigneur,  because  it  involved 
a  loss  of  time  attending  at  court  and  for  the  equally  important 
reason  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  submission  of  his  disputes 
to  the  arbitration  of  artisans  and  traders,  regarded  by  him  as  his 
social  inferiors.  The  situation  was  entirely  changed  by  the 
Loyalist  migrations.  The  same  motives  operated  but  with  greater 
intensity,  the  new  element  increasing  the  power  of  the  minority, 
and  for  that  reason  consolidating  the  forces  of  the  majority.  The 
division  of  the  province  was  opposed  by  the  British  in  Quebec 
because  it  robbed  them  of  much  of  the  temporary  advantage  they 
had  gained  through  the  addition  of  the  Loyalists  to  their  ranks. 
The  policy  of  the  Quebec  Act — of  encouraging  French-Canadian 
Nationalism — was  now  seen  to  be  impracticable  and  was  abandoned 
in  an  attempt  to  win  over  the  French-Canadian  to  British  ideals 
of  Government.  That  most  sacred  instrument  of  government — 
the  British  Constitution — with  its  privileged  Church  and  hereditary 
aristocracy,  was  to  be  transplanted  to  Canada  in  its  perfection 
and  sanctity.     That  it  might  grow  and  flourish  in  the  most  favour- 
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able  conditions,  protected  from  the  unfriendly  storms  of  racial 
and  economic  strife,  Upper  Canada,  practically  wholly  British, 
was  carved  out  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  care  of  the  priceless 
organism  was  entrusted  to  John  Graves  Simcoe  who  idealized  the 
object  of  his  protection  and  daily  worshipped  at  its  shrine.  Such 
would  be  the  admiration  of  French-Canada  for  the  government  of 
the  upper  province  that  it  would  seek  enlistment  among  the  votaries 
of  the  British  Constitution.  But  unwittingly  the  grant  of  a  British 
government  to  French-Canada  gave  the  French-Canadians  a  most 
effective  instrument  for  excluding  all  else  that  was  British. 

The  conflict  which  ended  in  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
responsible  government — a  conflict  which  after  the  event  we 
designate  as  constitutional — had  its  origins  in  racial,  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  was  directed  by  the  operation  of  social 
and  economic  forces.  The  personal  interests  of  the  British  minority 
in  Lower  Canada  demanded  the  extension  of  settlement,  the  build- 
ing of  highways  and  public  works,  the  encouragement  of  industry 
and  commerce  and  in  general  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  province.  The  French-Canadian  majority,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  in  British  immigration  a  challenge  to  their  supremacy  and  in 
the  improvement  of  transportation  and  construction  of  public 
works  the  imposition  of  new  burdens  of  taxation.  The  first  definite 
consolidation  of  the  two  factions  into  political  parties  is  seen  in 
connection  with  the  "Gaols  Act"  of  1805  when  a  dispute  arose  as 
to  the  manner  of  raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  gaols  in  Quebec 
and  Montreal — the  French-Canadians  insisting  on  a  tax  on  imports, 
which  they  conceived  would  fall  on  the  commercial  interests,  and 
the  British  advocating  a  tax  on  land  which  would  be  borne  by  the 
French-Canadians.  French  influence  completely  dominated  the 
legislative  assembly;  the  British  party  was  entrenched  in  the  legis- 
lative council.  The  policy  of  the  French-Canadians,  conservative, 
reactionary,  opposed  to  commercial  and  industrial  progress  became 
centred  in  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  assembly  and  the 
destruction  of  the  authority  of  the  council.  Thus  it  annexed 
the  popular  watchwords  of  progress  and  reform  and  attracted  the 
sympathy  of  liberal  statesmen  who  did  not  see  the  reactionary 
forces  directing  the  movement.  The  progressive,  enterprising 
English  minority  were,  therefore,  forced  into  the  position  of  resisting 
reaction  as  represented  by  the  popular  assembly  by  defending 
authority  and  absolutism  residing  in  the  executive  and  in  the  legis- 
lative council.  This  anomalous  and  most  important  constitutional 
movement  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  its  economic  back- 
ground. 

The  same  proposition  applies  to  the  constitutional  struggle  in 
Upper  Canada.     The  most  pressing  interests  of  the  pioneer  settler 
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were  economic.  First  in  importance,  the  building  of  highways 
so  that  his  grain,  his  only  commodity  capable  of  conversion  into 
money — might  the  more  readily  be  marketed;  the  acquisition  of 
fresh  lands  for  his  boys  growing  to  manhood;  not  infrequently  the 
borrowing  of  capital  to  improve  his  equipment  and  to  extend  his 
operations  and  finally,  but  not  of  least  importance,  the  establish- 
ment of  schools.  He  found  it  impossible  to  construct  highways 
through  huge  parcels  of  vacant  lands,  the  clergy  reserves  and  land 
held  by  speculators,  friends  of  the  government.  When  he  sought 
capital  he  found  that  it  was  held  by  the  same  groups  who  dictated 
their  terms  with  autocratic  authority.  His  life  was  restricted 
through  the  operation  of  a  most  effective  monopoly  in  the  two 
commodities  for  which  he  had  the  greatest  need — land  and  capital. 
The  monopolists  controlled  absolutely  the  government  of  the 
province  and  maintained  their  monopoly  by  means  of  their  auth- 
ority in  government.  The  pioneer  saw  in  his  government  but 
an  agency  of  that  monopolistic  system  which  was  the  most  effective 
single  barrier  to  his  advancement  in  life.  Is  it  surprising  then  that 
he  .should  desire  to  oust  his  arch-enemy  and  substitute  a  govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  ? 

This  summary  is  sufficient,  I  trust  to  indicate  the  motives  direct- 
ing earlier  political  and  constitutional  development,  and  to  establish 
the  proposition  that  constitutional  history  is  meaningless  apart 
from  its  economic  and  social  background. 

I  have  developed  this  first  argument  at  some  length  because 
it  is,  I  submit,  fundamental.  The  other  reasons  in  justification  of 
the  criticism  I  have  ventured  grow  out  of  it.  The  second  reason  in 
support  of  my  propostion  is  that  the  present  method  of  teaching 
constitutional  history  tends  to  create  a  wrong  attitude  of  mind 
towards  institutions  of  government.  Not  only  is  the  view  of  the 
constitution  incomplete,  but  it  is  distorted.  The  greatest  danger 
in  teaching  constitutional  history  apart  from  its  economic  and 
social  basis  is  in  creating  a  conception  of  government  as  something 
purely  external  and  not  related  to  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  unity  of  history  is  destroyed.  The  intimate  relationship 
between  government  and  the  actual  problems  of  living  is  lost, 
and  consequently  a  possible  basis  of  interest  in  the  student's  mind 
destroyed.  Thus  alienated  from  actual  life,  government  becomes 
unreal  or  at  most  an  external  force  best  typified  by  the  policeman. 
It  is,  I  submit,  of  great  importance  to  the  citizenship  of  this  country 
at  this  present  time  that  the  true  attitude  towards  government 
should  be  imparted  to  our  students  and  this  .cannot  be  done  unless 
the  reality  of  government  as  a  part  of  life  is  emphasized  through 
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the  demonstration  of  the  forces  which  have  determined  the  develop- 
ment of  its  institutions. 

My  next  argument  is  that  constitutional  history  would  become 
much  more  interesting  to  students  if,  instead  of  presenting  it  as  a 
mass  of  facts  bearing  little,  if  any,  connection  with  the  life  and 
experience  of  the  student,  it  were  related  to  the  problems  of  actual 
life  with  which  the  student  is  familiar.  Is  not  the  interest  of  the 
student  most  readily  maintained  when  you  are  dealing  with  real, 
pulsating,  breathing,  thinking  human  life?  I  presume  the  chief 
interest  of  the  high  school  student  is  history  is  biographic,  and  is 
so  because  of  the  natural  and  inevitable  appeal  which  one  life 
makes  to  another.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  reconstruct  the  life 
of  a  community  with  the  same  degree  of  intimacy  and  reality  which 
is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  single  personality.  Yet  I  am  con- 
vinced that  much  improvement  can  be  made  in  our  efforts  to 
recreate  the  life  of  early  Canadians,  their  daily  tasks  and  problems, 
their-  ambitions  and  the  means  of  their  accomplishment,  their 
successes  and  failures, — the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  their 
struggle  for  a  larger  and  freer  life  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
This  cannot  be  done  apart  from  a  consideration  of  the  economic 
forces  which  so  greatly  moulded  their  lives.  It  should  be  possible 
to  restore  to  the  dry  bones  of  constitutional  history  the  flesh  and 
sinew,  the  blood  and  breath  which  are  their  own  by  right  of  birth, 
but  which  too  frequently,  I  fear,  we  dissect  away,  and  by  this 
restoration  to  present  out  institutions  of  government  in  their  true 
form  as  vital  living  organisms  possessing  a  real  basis  of  contact 
with  the  life  and  experience  of  the  student.  Were  this  accom- 
plished I  venture  the  opinion  that  constitutional  history  would  no 
longer  be  classed  among  the  least  interesting  subjects  on  the  school 
curriculum. 

Our  next  argument  is  concerned  with  the  educational  value  of 
the  study  of  history.  We  referred  earlier  to  the  enlargment  of 
the  capacities  of  mind  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
study  of  the  past.  History  is  classified  as  a  memory  subject. 
A  subject  which  is  only  a  memory  subject  and  nothing  more  is  so 
much  lumber  which  cannot  be  too  rapidly  discarded.  The  great- 
est complaint  which  I  hear  of  our  present  educational  system,  and 
my  own  experience  confirms  it,  is  that  our  students  do  not  know  how 
to  think.  Is  there  not  a  real  danger  of  exercising  the  function  of 
memory  at  the  expense  of  the  faculties  of  reason?  I  find  students 
who  even  memorize  their  geometry  and  who  say  they  are  so  taught. 
The  minds  of  the  students  whom  we  are  influencing  constitute  one 
of  the  greatest  assets. of  this  nation,  and  it  behooves  us  to  consider 
carefully  whether  this  mental  equipment  is  being  developed  as 
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fully  as  is  possible.  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  induce  junior 
students  to  trace  the  processes  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  realm  of 
history.  A  formula  stating  causal  relationships  may  be  memorized 
— as  for  instance  the  causes  of  the  war  of  1812 — but  it  does  not 
follow  that  any  independent  act  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
student  has  been  exercised.  The  study  of  history,  I  submit,  lends 
itself  to  the  development  of  the  reasoning  faculties  quite  as  effec- 
tively as  mathematics  or  the  sciences.  Every  incident  in  history, 
every  movement,  every  institution  is  the  product  of  a  chain  of 
causes  which  can  usually  be  determined  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  fact  that  the  causal  relationship  may  not  be 
superficially  evident  contributes  to  its  value  as  a  mental  exercise. 
But  because  the  subject  matter  of  history  is  of  the  same  warp  and 
woof  as  the  daily  experience  of  our  students,  the  study  of  history 
should  be  of  first  importance  in  opening  new  avenues  of  thought, 
which  shall  be  of  greatest  value  in  the  stress  of  life.  There  can  be 
no  better  training  ground  for  the  formation  of  correct  judgments 
regarding  life  and  human  conduct  than  is  afforded  by  the  proper 
study  of  history.  If  the  opportunities  thus  offered  are  to  be 
seized  is  it  not  necessary  that  we  cease  making  history  purely  a 
memory  subject,  and  endeavour  to  a  greater  extent  to  open  the 
student's  mind  to  the  processes  underlying  the  development  of  our 
people  ?  No  attempt  to  find  the  motives  of  action  in  Canadian 
life  can  disregard  the  operation  of  social  and  economic  forces.  For 
this  further  reason  I  would  urge  that  less  attention  be  given  to 
constitutional  history  and  more  to  the  intimate  life  of  our  people. 
Again,  certain  of  the  information  given  in  the  study  of  con- 
stitutional history  is  of  doubtful  value.  The  subject  is  so  vast, 
and  the  time  for  study  so  limited  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
give  an  impression  of  the  course  of  the  development  of  our  institu- 
tions of  government  which,  because  of  its  hurried  character,  may 
not  be  misleading.  You  are  dealing  with  two  types  of  student, 
the  one  representing  the  majority,  only  moderately  interested  in 
history,  and  prepared  to  cast  overboard  information  gained  in 
school  as  soon  as  possible:  the  other,  possessing  what  may  be  termed 
the  constitutional  type  of  mind,  has  a  genuine  pleasure  in  his  study 
of  the  subject,  and  his  interest  carries  him  through  to  further 
studies.  For  the  first  type  the  information  given  is  probably 
much  more  than  will  be  retained;  for  the  second,  the  information  is 
inadequate  and  in  certain  instances  must  be  forgotten  or  modified 
in  the  more  complete  consideration  of  the  subject.  My  point 
is  that  where  the  superficial  view,  necessarily  adopted  by  reason 
of  limitations  of  time,  is  at  variance  with  a  more  complete  view 
we  should  carefully  consider  whether  even  the  limited  time  is  being 
employed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
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So  far  my  criticisms  have  been  negative.  I  wish  to  make  three 
suggestions  as  to  possible  means  of  improving  the  teaching  of 
history.  I  think  that  it  is  important  that  the  graduates  from  our 
high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  should  possess  an  accurate 
general  knowledge  of  our  present  mode  of  government,  municipal, 
provincial  and  federal.  I  would  be  inclined  to  begin  with  the 
study  of  the  local  municipality  because  of  the  contact  at  once 
given  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  student.  From 
the  local  municipality  transition  can  readily  be  made  to  the 
county,  the  province,  the  Dominion  and  with  care  to  the  wider 
Imperial  and  world  relationships.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
the  study  of  modern  Canadian  government  should  arouse  sufficient 
interest  in  the  subject  to  create  in  the  student  a  desire  to  learn 
how  our  government  came  into  being. 

The  wisdom  of  deifying  the  constitution  and  of  creating  a  separate 
course  for  its  study  in  the  high  schools,  seems  to  be  doubtful. 
There  may  be  equal  justification  for  the  separate  study  of  the  history 
of  transportation  or  the  history  of  banking.  The  study  of  these 
two  subjects  would  probably  produce  a  more  intimate  view  of  the 
life  of  the  Canadian  people  than  the  study  of  its  constitution. 
I  would  trace  the  development  of  the  institutions  of  government 
as  well  as  other  institutions  as  a  part  of  the  full  orbed  growth  of 
the  Canadian  people  indicating  the  reaction  upon  government  of 
the  social  and  economic  forces  to  which  I  have  referred. 

A  further  suggestion.  In  order  that  emphasis  may  be  shifted 
from  the  history  of  institutions  to  the  history  of  the  Canadian 
people — a  distinction  which  I  admit  is  artificial— it  seems  to  me 
that  greater  use  could  be  made  of  local  history.  The  history  of 
most  of  the  counties  of  older  Ontario — as  distinct  from  New  Ontario 
— have  been  quite  well  written  and  contain  invaluable  material 
relating  to  the  life  of  the  pioneer  community.  The  local  con- 
nection should  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  interest  of  the  student 
and  give  to  the  story  an  active,  living  reality.  A  student  who 
knows  the  history  of  his  own  county— who  can  picture  the  life 
of  the  pioneers,  their  conflict  with  nature,  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  churches,  the  extension  of  settlement,  the  development 
of  a  network  of  highways,  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  present  existing  conditions  in 
his  own  county,  has  acquired  the  best  possible  approach  to  the 
study  of  Canadian  History. 

Again,  I  admit  that  teachers  of  history  are  most  probably 
obtaining  as  favourable  results  as  are  possible  with  the  materials 
available.  The  history  of  the  Canadian  people  still  remains  to  be 
written.     What  I  should  like  to  see  to  supplement  the  very  excellent 
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text  book  now  in  use  is  a  source  book  of  Canadian  History  con- 
taining a  judicious  selection  of  documents  illustrative  of  the  story 
of  the  Canadian  people — their  daily  life,  at  work,  at  play, — their 
social  relationships,  their  intellectual  interests,  their  reading,  their 
contact  with  the  outer  world,  their  religion,  their  politics.  The 
materials  for  such  a  book  are  available.  It  should  be  the  means 
of  reconstructing  the  life  of  our  ancestors  in  the  form  of  flesh  and 
blood,  with  the  odour  of  the  forest,  the  aroma  of  the  freshly- 
turned  soil,  and  the  freedom  of  the  open  fields.  There  is  no 
better  means  of  transporting  students  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
past  than  contact  with  its  records.  When  such  a  source  book  is 
placed  in  our  schools  I  feel  that  we  will  have  made  a  tremendous 
advance  towards  the  ideal  teaching  of  Canadian  History. 
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COMMERCIAL  SECTION 


TEACHING  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

M.  A.  Sorsoleil,  B.A.,  Organizer  and  Director  of  Com- 
mercial Classes  in  Technical  Schools. 

Introduction. 

I  make  no  apology  for  having  selected  this  as  the  subject  of  my 
paper.  There  is  a  very  wide-spread  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  Geography  in  any  course  of  instruction.  It  is  not  infrequently 
stated  that  the  subject  is  badly  taught.  For  these  two  reasons 
it  is  well  that  we  should  discuss  freely  and  fully  the  question. 

As  an  element  in  a  course  of  instruction,  Geography  performs  a  , 
three-fold  function;  first,  it  is  cultural — it  lifts  the  horizon  and,  if 
properly  taught,  may  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  process. 

It  is  informative — it  is  not  necesasry  to  elucidate  that  statement. 

It  has  a  practical  application  in  the  affairs  of  life.  It  explains 
much  of  history,  differences  of  speech,  national  characteristics — 
trade  lines,  markets,  and  innumerable  other  phenomena.  For  all 
three  of  these  reasons,  it  must  find  a  place  and  a  prominent  place 
in  any  commercial  course  of  any  pretension. 

In  explanation  of  the  second  statement  that  it  is  badly  taught; 
let  me  quote  from  a  text  published  as  late  as  1921,  by  E.  Ehrlich 
Smith,  of  the  Richmond  Public  School,  Virginia.  "Survey  reports 
from  cities  and  states  all  over  United  States  lead  us  to  believe  that 
Geography  is  the  most  neglected,  as  well  as  the  most  poorly 
taught,  of  school  subjects."  "These  surveys  tell  us  that  there  is 
generally  an  average  poorness  about  the  teaching  of  Geography." 
"Judging- from  the  statements  made  in  these  surveys,  Geography 
appears  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  school  subjects  when  pedagogy 
approaching  the  ideal  is  considered."  "Practically  all  findings 
show  that  the  teaching  of  Geography  is  repressive,  rather  than 
instructive;  lifeless,  rather  than  vital."  What  is  true  in  United 
States  may  be  true  even  in  Canada. 

Business  is  not  all  a  dull  plodding  and  a  deadening  routine. 
Much  of  it  is  a  story  as  thrilling  as  the  adventures  of  Raleigh. 
If  you  will  recall  the  details  of  your  breakfast  table  this  morning — 
the  table  and  the  chair,  the  linen,  the  glass,  silver,  and  china,  the 
fruit,  the  cereal,  the  toast,  the  bacon  and  eggs,  and  coffee — you 
will  recognize  that  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  were  called  upon  to 
provide  your  simple  meal.     Hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
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of  varying  speech,  race,  and  creed,  took  part  in  the  transformation 
and  transportation.  Financiers,  accountants,  salespeople,  messen- 
gers, cooks  and  waiters,  all  played  their  part,  and  for  a  few  cents 
placed  this  meal  before  you  and  ministered  to  your  wants.  This  is 
the  romance  of  trade.  This  is  possible  because  of  the  spirit  of 
adventure  still  found  in  men.  Commercial  Geography  enables 
us  to  understand  why  some  ventures  have  failed,  and  some  suc- 
ceeded. It  opens  to  us  new  possibilities.  It  brings  to  us  the 
"what"  and  the  "how"  and  the  "why"  of  commerce. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  discuss  the  teaching 
of  Commercial  Geography  if  we  can  first  determine  what  should  be 
the  content  of  a  course  in  commercial,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
"Economic  Geography." 

Should  a  study  of  physiography,  or  physical  geography,  or  topo- 
graphy, precede  the  study  of  Commercial  Geography?  Personally, 
I  think  it  should,  because  it  presents  a  logical  basis  for  the  study  of 
the  Economic  Geography.  Most  texts  dealing  with  Commercial 
Geography  adopt  that  method. 

This  is  a  question  which  might  profitably  be  discussed  at  the 
close  of  the  paper.  Is  Commercial  Geography  a  matter  of  memory, 
or  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  earth  conditions,  formation  and  climate, 
may  the  student  be  expected  to  reason  out  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  commercial  facts?  I  think  he  can,  but  I  am  open  to  con- 
viction. 

In  order  to  make  progress,  let  us  grant  this  first  condition  and 
proceed. 

(a)  The  course  should  first  lay  down  and  establish  some  general 
principles — The  inter-relationship  of  commerce  and  civilization, 
the  influence  of  topography,  relief  forms,  climate,  race  peculiarities, 
war  and  peace,  and  destructive  agencies  upon  commerce. 

(b)  The  question  of  transportation  and  storage  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  commerce.  The  evolution  of  transportation  forms  an 
interesting  and  illuminating  passage  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
The  commercial  expansion  arising  from  the  application  of  steam, 
and  in  later  days  oil  and  electricity,  to  transportation,  is  of  fascinat- 
ing interest.  How  the  improved  transportation  has  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all,  products  formerly  looked  upon  as  for  the  wealthy 
only,  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  romance  of  trade.  The  position 
of  the  great  trade  routes  should  be  determined,  and  the  conditions 
that  gave  rise  to  their  existence,  should  be  developed.-  Ocean  and 
inland  water,  and  railway  traffic  rates,  should  be  discussed  and 
compared. 

(c)  The  distribution  of  the  world's  population,  together  with  the 
facts  that  determine  such  distribution  should  follow.     The  position 
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of  great  trade  centres,  and  the  laws  governing  their  origin  and 
growth,  their  trade  facilities  for  collection,  distribution  and  storage 
might  follow  the  question  of  transportation. 

(d)  The  class  should  next  discuss  the  articles  of  commerce. 
The  field  here  is  so  vast  that  only  by  careful  classification  and 
selection,  can  the  teacher  hope  to  accomplish  anything.  The  best 
results  can  probably  be  obtained  by  classifying  the  articles  of 
commerce  in  some  such  way  as  follows:  Cereals  and  grasses,  tex- 
tile fibres,  gums  and  resins;  economic  plant  products  as  tea,  sugar; 
coal  and  petroleum,  metals,  animal  products,  forest  products, 
power  and  manufactured  products. 

One  or  two  types  of  each  group  should  be  taken  in  such  a  way 
as  to  establish  the  following  facts:  Why  and  to  what  extent  each 
is  an  article  of  commerce?  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  for 
production  and  transformation  into  usable  form?  How  each  lends 
itself  to  economic  transportation  and  marketing,  or  presents  diffi- 
culties and  suffers  depreciation. 

This  presents  opportunity  for  two  things:  A  study  of  regional 
geography,  and  a  comparison  of  production  and  expression  of  this 
comparison  by  graphs,  scale  maps  and  graphic  representation,  or 
what  might  be  called  statistical  geography. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  some  one  product. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  class  is  discussing  wheat  as  an  article 
of  commerce.  By  means  of  questions  and  reference  to  local  pro- 
duction and  trade  reports,  texts  and  newspapers,  it  is  established 
that  one-third  of  the  earth's  population  are  wheat-eaters,  and  that 
this  number  is  increased  by  twelve  million  (12,000,000)  each  year; 
that  each  individual  consumes  four  and  one-half  bushels,  and  that 
the  world's  annual  requirements  is  about  two  and  one-half  billion 
bushels,  and  that  the  yearly  crop  is  always  so  nearly  all  consumed 
that  the  supply  is  very  little  ahead  of  the  demand. 

A  careful  reading  of  a  map  shows  that  wheat  grows  between 
parallels  25  and  55.  A  further  study  will  show  on  this  basis  two 
great  classes  of  wheat,  namely,  winter  wheat  and  spring  wheat. 
Winter  wheats  have  the  advantage  of  an  early  market;  spring 
wheat  is  probably  a  little  better  in  quality.  Each  class  comprises 
several  varieties,  each  of  which  seems  best  adapted  to  certain 
localities.  One  must  not  forget  Canada's  contribution — the 
Marquis  wheat. 

A  few  questions  will  bring  out  the  following  interesting  things 
about  wheat:  First,  what  is  wanted  is  a  hard  dry  seed.  Soils  too 
fertile  produce  coarse  heavy  stalks  and  inferior  seed.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  map  shows  that  wheat  grows  in  the  regions  of  mod- 
erate rainfalls.  A  soil  is  then  required  through  which  moisture 
passes  easily  and  returns  from  below.     Hence  wheat  does  well  in 
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a  fairly  fertile  loam.  Further,  in  order  to  facilitate  ripening,  there 
should  be  about  the  time  the  seed  matures,  warm  dry  weather. 

With  these  facts  we  should  be  able  to  discover  the  world's  wheat 
fields.  From  our  tables  and  maps  we  can  discover  the  require- 
ments, and  learn  the  amount  produced  and  determine  the  direction 
of  wheat  movement.  Then  arises  the  question  of  storage,  trans- 
portation and  manufacture,  the  position  of  the  mills  and  the 
method  of  marketing.  West  of  the  Rockies,  in  the  United  States, 
wheat  is  frequently  sacked  and  piled  outside  and  then  shipped, 
formerly  around  Cape  Home  to  Europe,  but  a  new  market  has 
arisen  in  China  and  Japan,  and  there  is  a  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  Canada  at  the  present  time  there  is  an  agitation  to  ship 
by  way  of  Vancouver. 

Pupils  might  plot  the  wheat  fields  to  scale  and  also  show  some 
trade  routes  and  mill  centres.  By  diagrams  they  might  show  the 
total  and  relative  production  of  the  various  fields  and  mills,  and 
by  graphs  trace  fluctuations  in  production  and  price. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  this  any  further.  You  will  be  for- 
given if  you  ask — is  this  any  better  than  telling  your  pupil,  or 
allowing  him  to  read  the  world's  acreage  is  so  many  million,  pro- 
duction so  many  million,  value  so  much  money,  our  portion  such 
and  such  a  fraction?  I  think  this  is  the  common  method.  There 
can  be  only  one  answer.  The  facts  themselves  have  a  significance. 
They  give  a  reason  for  trade  and  transportation.  The  method 
makes  the  shorthand  of  geography  meaningful  and  calls  for  inde- 
pendent effort  and  discovery,  and  varied  and  accurate  expression. 
It  deals  with  actual  life  and  life  interest. 

So  far  in  our  course  we  have  dealt  with  general  principles  of 
commercial  geography,  transportation,  commercial  centres,  great 
articles  of  commerce,  regional  geography  and  methods  of  investi- 
gation and  expression. 

With  the  facts  indicated  now  established,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  study  the  geography  of  our  own  locality  and  province.  May  I 
plead  for  a  careful  and  complete  study  of  these  two  districts,  not 
only  from  patriotic  reasons,  but  for  business  reasons.  Not  a  great 
while  ago  one  of  our  papers  published  week  by  week  a  list  of  articles 
imported  into  this  country,  while  at  the  same  time  the  same  kind 
of  articles  were  obtainable  here — a  fact  which  seemed  to  have 
escaped  the  importers'  notice.  Our  business  people,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  that  it  should  be  confined  to  them,  should  know  what 
can  be  obtained  locally,  and  in  this  Province,  and  also  what  are 
the  possibilities  of  production  in  our  Province. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  should  be  dealt  with  in  detail,  while 
the  Empire  and  other  portions  of  the  globe  may  be  dealt  with  more 
generally. 
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At  the  outset  we  shall  be  met  with  the  objection  "no  time"  for 
such  a  course.  Let  me  say  that  once  the  fundamental  principles 
are  established,  the  facts  relative  to  Canada  and  Ontario  can  be 
quickly  ascertained,  plotted  and  represented.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  all  articles  of  commerce  as  completely  as  was 
done  with  wheat.  A  type  of  each  class  might  do.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  always  necessary  to  finish  a  course,  if  one  can  arouse 
interest,  establish  a  method,  and  show  where  information  can  be 
obtained,  he  has  probably  done  a  greater  work. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  consider  the  pedagogics  of 
the  subject  for  a  few  minutes.  The  regular  methods  may  be  used 
in  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  but  behind  any  method  there  must 
always  be  the  real  abiding  interest  of  the  teacher.  In  my  visits 
to  the  schools,  in  my  experience  in  the  teacher-training  depart- 
ment, I  have  seen  all  of  the  following  methods  used:  Lecture 
method,  text-book  method,  development  method.  It  has  not  been 
my  good  fortune  to  find  any  using  the  method  that  appeals  to  me 
the  most  strongly — the  problem  method. 

The  lecture  method  has  the  advantage  of  speed.  It  enables 
one  to  cover  ground,  but  is  likely  to  result  in  mere  memorization 
of  notes,  and  a  failure  to  awaken  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
text-book  method  used  in  the  right  way  is  occasionally  an  excellent 
practice.  After  all,  to  teach  students  to  glean  information  from 
a  text-book  is  not  an  unimportant  part  of  our  work,  but  when  the 
teacher  reads,  and  the  pupils  sit  back  at  ease  in  Zion,  following,  or 
seeming  to  follow  the  few  rambling  comments  of  the  teacher,  and 
occasionally  in  a  half-hearted  style,  giving  an  evident  answer  to 
some  superficial  question,  I  begin  to  wonder  if  the  operation  is 
worthy  of  the  name  method. 

If  a  definite  set  of  questions  be  prepared,  and  the  pupils  required 
to  find  answers  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  text;  or,  if  he  be  made 
to  frame  questions  and  answer  them;  or,  if  he  be  asked  to  com- 
bine the  content  of  a  definite  portion  of  the  text  into  a  brief  essay, 
or,  required  to  give  a  synopsis;  then  I  can  understand  some  benefit 
arising  from  such  a  method. 

The  development  method  is  the  standby  of  the  teacher  who 
likes  to  "teach."  It  seeks  to  establish  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect.  Certain  inference  is  required.  It  requires  an  exercise  of 
analysis,  judgment  and  synthesis.  It  requires  care,  skill  and 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  seldom  fails  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  pupil  as  it  is  a  challenge  to  his  intelligence. 
The  development  method  is  the  answer  to  those  who  look  upon 
geography  as  a  purely  memory  subject. 

The  project  problem  method  may  be  utilized  in  various  ways. 
The  teacher  may  require  individual  solutions  for  the  problem,  or 
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it  may  be  solved  by  groups,  or  the  class  working  as  a  whole.  The 
method  should  be  adjusted  to  the  size,  difficulty,  and  complexity 
of  the  problem.  The  problem  of  course  should  be  suited  to  the 
maturity  of  the  class. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  determined  to  work  at  the  problem — ■ 
to  what  extent  can  Canada  be  made  independent  of  United  States 
for  its  fuel  supply?  Here  is  a  modern  economic  problem  more  or 
less  vital  to  our  well-being. 

Before  a  solution  can  be  attempted,  several  projects  must  be 
undertaken.  One  by  each  of  the  groups  into  which  the  class  has 
been  divided: 

Where  are  Canada's  fuel  areas  situated? 

What  is  their  nature  and  how  far  usable? 

How  extensive  are  they? 

At  what  price  can  the  fuel  be  produced? 

What  processes  are  necessary  to  make  them  usable? 

How  will  this  affect  the  price? 

What  bye-products  and  what  is  their  probable  value? 

What  distances  must  the  fuel  be  transported? 

At  what  probable  price  can  the  fuel  be  laid  down  at  distributing 
points?  At  consumption  point?  How  does  this  compare  with  the 
imported  price? 

What  effect  will  this  development  have  upon  the  commerce  of 
Canada? 

To  assist  the  pupils  in  answering  these  projects,  books,  maga- 
zines, government  reports,  and  newspaper  clippings  are  placed  on 
tables  in  the  room.  The  pupils  are  at  liberty  to  consult  them  and 
to  discuss  with  each  other  their  discoveries.  Specimens,  if  possible, 
are  procured.  Maps  are  charted  and  measured.  The  answers  to 
the  projects  are  considered  and  discussed  one  by  one,  and  from 
their  total  an  attempt  is  made  to  solve  the  problem.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  exercise  more  informative,  more  appealing,  in  its 
challenge. 

Co-relation. — One  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  in  our  schools  with  their  highly  organized  departments 
is  the  question  of  the  co-relation  of  subjects.  Teachers  become 
absorbed  in  their  own  departments  and  forget  the  existence  of 
others. 

In  the  commercial  departments  the  geography  can  very  readily 
be  linked  up  with  several  other  subjects. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  as  an  occasional  variation,  a  theme 
selected  from  commercial  geographical  studies  might  not  serve  for 
either  oral  or  written  composition.  There  should  be  quite  as 
much  stimulus  in  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  transportation,  or 
the  commercial  revolution  occasioned  by  the  application  of  steam 
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to  commerce,  or  in  the  geography  of  my  lady's  shoe  as  in  "My 
Favourite  Book,"  "A  Visit  to  the  Country,"  or  "Skating." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  plotting  or  scaling  to  be  done 
in  map  work,  and  the  graphic  representation  of  facts  and  com- 
parisons.    This  gives  correlation  with  the  mathematics. 

We  have  all  been  carefully  drilled  in  the  teaching  that  history 
and  geography  must  be  correlated.  To  state  an  historical  fact 
and  point  to  the  spot  on  the  map  representing  the  scene  of  the 
fact  is  after  all  a  rather  superficial  correlation.  To  show  how 
geographical  conditions  lead  to  the  historical  fact  taking  place  at 
that  spot  goes  deeper  and  correlates  the  geography  with  the  his- 
tory. On  the  other  hand,  to  show  a  movement  in  history  or  a 
piece  of  legislation  affects  the  commerce  of  the  day  correlates  the 
history  and  the  geography. 

Commercial  Geography  has  an  intimate  connection  with  science. 
The  chemistry  of  commercial  products  covers  an  extensive  field. 
The  physics  and  biology  required  to  have  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  commercial  materials  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  correlation. 

Many  phases  of  economics  have  a  geographical  aspect,  and  these 
two  subjects  very  naturally  relate  to  each  other.  Finally,  there 
is  a  vast  field  of  supplementary  reading  of  geographical  import  and 
trend  just  as  exciting  as  romance  and  much  more  helpful  educa- 
tionally. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  more  and  more  we  are  learning  to 
think  of  Geography  as  a  laboratory  subject.  I  hope  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  each  school  will  have  its  geographical  labor- 
atory where  the  equipment  is  at  hand — various  maps,  relief,  politi- 
cal, historical,  outline;  globes,  atlases,  pictures,  stereoscope,  lan- 
tern, slides,  railroad  folders,  geographical  texts,  papers,  magazines, 
experimental  apparatus,  specimens,  exhibits  of  products,  supple- 
mentary books  and  work  tables. 

The  story  of  Geography  is  the  story  of  the  triumph  of  the  average 
man,  who  in  the  face  of  difficulties  set  before  him  by  nature,  by 
governments,  by  the  errors  of  his  fellow-men,  has  attained  to  the 
present  stage  of  world  conquest;  has  dominated  to  so  great  a 
degree  the  environment  in  which  he  passes  his  life.  He  dominates, 
now  by  towering  over  the  obstacle,  now  by  making  arrangements 
to  lessen  the  inevitable  shock;  he  invents,  he  foresees,  but  he 
conquers  in  the  long  run. 
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VALUATION  OF  PENMANSHIP  PAPERS. 
A.  F.  Hare,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto. 

Marking  Penmanship  Papers. 

Algebra  and  Arithmetic  we  all  can  value  and  no  student  would 
think  of  questioning  our  judgment;  History  and  Literature  are 
quite  definite;  Composition  even  does  not.  trouble  us>,  but  who 
has  not  had  times  of  doubt  regarding  the  valuation  of  Penmanship 
papers.  Now  I  would  like  to  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  the  reason 
for  this  condition,  but  to  do  that  I  must  go  back  some  years. 

My  father  and  mother  are  good  writers  and  all  the  neighbours  of 
similar  ages  and  trained  in  public  schools  of  adjacent  sections  are 
good  writers — most  of  them  much  better  writers  than  my  school 
chums  and  I  were  when  we  finished  public  school.  The  teachers 
of  this  passing  generation  were  evidently  successful  teachers  of 
writing,  so  it  would  be  well  to  study  conditions  and  their  methods 
of  teaching. 

In  the  first  place,  Reading,  Writing  and  'Rithmetic  kept  the 
schools  occupied,  but  the  restricted  curriculum  was  pretty  well 
balanced  by  the  heavy  enrolment  of  pupils.  In  the  case  of  Pen- 
manship, I  may  mention  methods  which  were  described  to  me  by  a 
Mr.  Poole,  who  taught  in  three  different  neighbouring  sections, 
schools  attended  by  these  people.  He  was  a  well-educated  Scotch- 
man and  quite  skilful  with  a  pen,  so  that  he  was  able  to  write  copies 
at  the  top  of  pages  in  a  blank  book.  Some  of  his  senior  pupils,  also, 
who  had  acquired  some  of  the  master's  skill  were  entrusted  with 
the  important  task  of  setting  copies  for  the  juniors.  We  can 
understand  to  what  an  extent  monitors  must  have  been  used  when 
we  recall  that  Mr.  Poole,  in  the  Grafton  Village  school,  had  a 
winter  enrolment  of  well  over  100.  But  the  style  he  developed 
had  an  easy  arm  and  finger  movement  that  resulted  in  a  high 
degree  of  speed,  legibility  and  beauty.  Hand-written  copies  and 
a  well  developed  pride  in  writing  seem  to  have  accomplished  very 
gratifying  results. 

With  regard  to  the  result  of  the  methods  practised  in  my  day  little 
need  be  said,  as  some  of  you  likely  suffered  also.  On  behalf  of  our 
teachers  we  have  to  remember  the  many  subjects,  the  stress  of 
examinations  and  the  lack  of  any  definite  plan  from  the  Depart- 
ment.    About  the  time  I  started  teaching,  however,  the  Depart- 
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ment  issued  copies  in  the  vertical  style  and  they  looked  so  round, 
and  so  smooth,  and  so  easy,  and  so  legible,  that  we  all  became 
enthusiastic  over  it — we  were  young  in  those  days.  We  practised 
it  and  we  taught  it  and  many  liked  it.  Then  came  another  change, 
the  slant  style  in  again — copies  written  by  a  very  successful  teacher 
of  writing — Toronto's  Public  School  Supervisor.  No  explanation 
as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  vertical  was  made  and  thousands  of 
Ontario's  enthusiastic  teachers  were  left  stranded  on  the  Isle  of 
Uncertainty.  No  relief  was  sent  to  that  unhappy  Isle  till  about 
five  years  ago,  but  by  that  time  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  lost 
the  faith  that  was  in  them — some  even  declaring  that  the  effort 
to  teach  writing  was  a  waste  of  valuable  time  and  others  developing 
fads  of  their  own.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  many  of  these  stranded 
inhabitants  of  our  Isle  of  Uncertainty,  holding  such  erroneous 
ideas  on  the  the  teaching  of  writing  are  by  this  time  holding  posi- 
tions of  honour  and  influence  in  the  teaching  profession  and  spread 
their  vicious  propaganda  very  effectively,  so  until  we  have  one 
big  funeral  we  must  expect  slow  progress  for  real  writing. 

If,  then,  a  large  body  of  teachers  be  in  that  dark  and  chaotic 
state  of  mind  regarding  the  teaching  of  writing,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  valuing  of  penmanship  papers  should  be  a  difficult  art. 
First  of  all,  why  value  them?  We  have  all  been  tempted  to  burn 
them  up  and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  fact  that  we  needed 
some  classification  of  the  students  for  promotion  purposes,  and  we 
also  wanted  to  tell  the  student  in  a  very  forcible  manner  what  we 
had  already  often  told  him  verbally.  Those  two  ends,  grading 
and  guiding,  should  be  sought  in  our  marking,  the  one  for  the 
school,  the  other  for  the  student. 

Next,  in  order  to  guide  our  student  most  effectively  we  should 
mark  our  papers  to  encourage  him  to  speedily  develop  the  char- 
acteristics of  good  writing  and  they  may  be  set  out  as  speed,  which 
enables  one  girl  to  do  in  half  a  day  what  others  take  a  whole  day 
to  do.  Not  that  our  speedy  writer  may  expect  any  half  holiday 
on  account  of  her  prowess,  but  we  enable  her  to  donate  half  a  day 
to  the  good  of  the  commercial  community  and  ultimately  to  benefit 
herself.  Legibility  is  a  necessary  factor  in  good  writing.  It  also 
may  donate  an  extra  half  day  and  prevent  errors  which 
often  cause  regrettable  annoyance  and  loss.  But  if  we  are  to  fit 
up  our  students  with  a  really  saleable  faculty,  we  must  see  that 
it  observes  the  requirements  of  all  merchandise  that  sells  well. 
It  must  have  a  good  appearance.  Even  wheelbarrows  must  con- 
form to  the  same  law.  Speed,  legibility  and  beauty  are  my 
three  requisites  for  commercial  writing. 

Now,  in  any  system  of  marking  that  I  may  mention,  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  teacher  demands  an  easy  relaxed  position.     I 
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frequently  ask  a  student  who  has  neglected  it,  to  stand  and  see  if 
he  can  detect  anyone  out  of  position.  Everyone  immediately 
becomes  critical.  Time  devoted  to  writing  in  poor  position  is 
worse  than  wasted.     Now  we  are  ready  to  discuss  marking. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  all  my  classes  spend  a  month  on 
movement  exercises  and  are  frequently  marked  for  compactness  of 
lines  which  develops  the  light  touch  and  for  appearance.  Follow- 
ing the  exercises  and  having  taught  a  capital  or  a  word,  I  give  about 
8  to  12  minutes  to  writing  a  page  of  that  letter  or  word.  All  start- 
ing together  and  stopping  together,  I  am  able  to  judge  the  speed, 
whether  too  fast  or  too  slow,  and  legibility  and  beauty  are  quite 
evident  also.  I  have  tried  marking  out  of  ten  and  keeping  a  record 
myself — it  is  most  satisfactory,  but  takes  valuable  time.  I  have 
generally,  however,  had  the  students  keep  a  record  on  the  pen- 
manship folios  and  also  keep  the  sheets  which  may  be  exhibited  at 
any  time,  especially  when  making  up  the  report. 

In  many  schools  students  always  pass  in  writing.  It  doesn't 
seem  reasonable  to  me,  but  when  averaging  a  dozen  exercises  there 
is  nearly  always  some  sheet  or  two  which  captures  my  fancy  and 
the  grading  goes  high  in  spite  of  me.  However,  on  our  last  report 
I  noticed  that  nine  in  each  of  my  three  first  forms  were  below  40% 
and  some  of  the  seconds  and  thirds  were  worse.  When  marking, 
any  exercise  showing  lack  of  movement  is  graded  anywhere 
below  40%.  However,  during  this  past  year  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  a  writing  scale,  the  only  one  that  ever  appealed 
to  me,  because  they  seem  generally  designed  to  take  so  much  of  a 
teacher's  time  and  attention  that  there  soon  wouldn't  be  enough 
"pep"  left  in  the  teacher  to  put  "snap"  in  any  lesson.  First  of  all 
this  test  may  be  applied  to  sentences,  capitals  and  figures,  and  may 
be  written  and  graded  in  the  last  five  minutes  of  any  lesson.  The 
student  writes  for  three  minutes,  notes  the  number  of  words, 
capitals  or  figures  and  from  a  table  enters  up  the  percentage,  thus 
himself  judging  speed.  During  the  next  writing  lesson,  after  the 
teaching  and  when  the  class  is  safely  started,  I  sit  down  for  six  or 
seven  minutes  and  grade  them  for  legibility  and  beauty  into  five 
groups — E,  G,  F,  P  and  very  P — giving  respective  bonuses,  which 
are  added  to  the  speed  percentage  of  — 20,  — 10,  0,  — 10  and  — 20. 
It  trains  in  rapid  writing  and  concentration,  the  student  gets 
exactly  what  he  earns  and  being  easy  on  the  teacher,  it  enables  him 
to  keep  up  his  spirit  for  enthusiastic  work. 

Several  years  ago  I  made  some  shorthand  notes  from  an  article 
by  some  Mr.  Gilchrist,  who  suggested  finding  writing  percentages 
from  a  formula  which  encouraged  speed  and  also  took  into  account 
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writing  time  and  reading  time.     The  arbitrary  number  also  has 
slipped  my  memory,  but  the  form  as  I  now  use  it  is — 
300  X  No.  of  words 

% 

Writing  time  +  9  Reading  time. 
For  years  these  notes  remained  in  my  desk,  but  each  time  I 
considered  them  the  calculation  of  the  reading  time  bothered  me. 
Once  I  got  a  good  reader  to  read  the  writing  exercises  of  a  class, 
and  I  tried  to  test  the  legibility  by  timing  this  reader  with  a  stop- 
watch. She  could  read  the  poor  writer's  work  as  well  as  that  of  the 
good  writer,  although  I  was  careful  to  haveeachstudent  writedifferent 
matter,  so  it  occurred  to  me  that  one  might  calculate  the  reading 
time  at  200  words  per  minute.  That  resulted  in  awkward  calcula- 
tions, so  I  now  calculate  the  reading  time  at  180  words  per  minute. 
Thus  the  formula  became,  on  a  three-minute  test — 
300  X  No. 

07 . 

180  +  3  No. 
On  sentence  tests  speeds  range  from  about  40  words  to  120 
words,  giving  percentages  of  35  to  67,  which,  with  bonuses,  might  be 
from  15  to  87.  Capitals  grade  rather  higher,  as  do  figures  if  writ- 
ten a  space  high.  If  figures  are  written  regular  size  half  or  two- 
thirds  the  number  might  be  used.  This  marking  plan  is  only  in 
the  experimental  stage,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  valuable  idea. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS'  SECTION 

THE  WORKING  OUT  OF  THE  NEW  COURSES. 

Wm.  H.  T.  Mooney,  B.A.,    Principal,    Collegiate  Institute, 

London. 

For  the  purpose,  merely,  of  starting  a  discussion  on  the  methods 
best  adapted  for  insuring  success  in  implementing  the  changes 
lately  introduced  by  the  Department  of  Education,  I  have  been 
asked  to  state,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the  problems  with 
which  one  would  naturally  be  confronted  in  attuning  his  school  to 
meet  the  new  conditions,  and  the  ways  and  means  attempted  in 
the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  preface  any  remarks  that  I  may  make, 
by  stating  that  any  reference  to  these  changes  will  be  of  a  com- 
mendatory, rather  than  a  critical,  nature.  For  I  believe  that  there 
are  few  indeed  who  would  question  the  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  attempting  to  reduce  the  "load  of  home-work," 
so  prevalent  in  the  past,  by  that  intensive  and  concentrated  study 
which  should  follow  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  subjects  taken; 
few  indeed  who  would  raise  a  dissenting  voice  as  to  the  justice  of 
permitting  each  subject  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  as  far  as  judging 
the  examination  results  are  concerned;  few  even  who  would  ques- 
tion the  business  sense  displayed  in  endeavouring  to  accent  the 
value  of  a  better  training  in  the  oral  and  written  expression  of  our 
mother-tongue  for  which  the  greater  attention  to  English  in  our 
schools  is  absolutely  essential. 

Changes  in  objective,  however,  in  any  line  of  activity  in  life,  be 
these  changes  ever  so  plausible  and  advantageous,  must,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  produce  new  problems  that  must  be  faced  and 
solved,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  such  a  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  studies  as  lately  introduced  has  not  produced  its 
share  of  difficulties: — difficulties  I  might  add,  by  no  means  insur- 
mountable and  for  which  adjustments  may  be  made,  if  that  spirit 
of  co-operation  is  displayed  between  Teachers  and  Principals  alike 
which  the  Department  rightly  claims  as  all-important  for  the  un- 
qualified success  for  this  or  any  other  innovation. 

Pursuant,  then,  to  the  request  of  our  Secretary,  I  shall  enum- 
erate some  of  the  problems  that  have  presented  themselves,  and  a 
method  of  dealing  with  these  problems.  You  will,  of  course,  bear 
in  mind  that  these  so-called  solutions  are  not  given  "ex  cathedra" 
by  any  means.  If  you  have  better  solutions,  and  I  trust  you  all 
have,  I  for  one  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  hear  them. 
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Division  of  Subjects  Among  the  School  Years. 

1.  The  allocation  of  the  various  subjects  to  the  various  years 
has  been  to  a  great  extent,  and  very  properly  too,  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  individuality  of  the  Principal  and  conditions  of 
accommodation  existent  in  his  school.  This  freedom  has  produced, 
as  was  no  doubt  desired  by  the  Department,  quite  a  variety  of 
subjects  taken  by  the  different  schools  in  the  various  years.  It 
has  also  produced  some  little  difficulty  in  the  reception  of  students 
from  other  schools  where  the  same  arrangement  of  subjects  has 
not  been  made.  To  meet  this,  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  this 
Association  to  go  back  to  some  semblance  of  uniformity  in  the 
selection  of  subjects  for  the  various  years,  but  to  me  the  difficulty 
of  looking  after  the  occasional  new  pupil  is  not  so  great  as  to 
warrant  any  further  measures  to  stifle  the  laudible  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  in  this  regard.  For  in  the  administration 
of  school  affairs  as  in  everything  else,  I  take  it,  uniformity  and 
individuality  are  not  compatible.  The  majority  of  us,  I  believe, 
will  agree  that  we  have  had  uniformity  long  enough. 

Promotions. 

2.  Difficulties  arise  in  making  promotions,  especially  in  the 
Junior  Years,  where  pupils  are  good  in  some  subjects  but  poor  in 
others.  I  presume  the  ideal  way  would  be  to  allow  the  student  to 
take  the  succeeding  year's  work  in  any  subject  in  which  he  has 
obtained  the  requisite  50%.  Is  this  feasible?  Certainly  not, 
especially  where  the  housing  conditions  are  such  as  with  us,  where 
the  first-year  students  are  housed  a  block  and  a  half  away  from 
the  students  of  the  other  years.  Some  arbitrary  system,  I  believe, 
will  have  to  be  employed.  Am  using  two  systems  at  the  present 
time — the  50%  on  each  subject,  with  no  regard  for  the  aggregate, 
and  the  40%  on  each  subject  with  the  60%  on  the  total.  Those 
who  fail  to  measure  up  to  either  or  these  requirements  in  at  most 
two  subjects,  are  allowed  a  supplemental  examination  the  last 
week  in  August,  in  which  they  must  obtain  either  the  40%  or  the 
50%  according  to  the  basis  on  which  the  conditional  promotion 
has  been  made.  But,  if  recognition  is  not  given  to  a  student  in 
every  subject  in  which  he  makes  the  required  50%,  an  injustice  is 
done  in  making  him  repeat  the  whole  year's  work,  and  an  injustice 
is  also  done  the  teacher  in  forcing  him  to  teach  such  a  pupil,  to 
whom,  in  addition  to  that  lack  of  ability  or  concentration  or  other 
defect  which  was  the  cause  of  his  partial  failure  in  his  former 
attempt,  there  is  added  the  apathy  and  carelessness  so  frequently 
displayed,  when  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  repeat  the  year,  however 
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inadequately  might  have  been  the  preparation  on  the  previous 
occasion.  These  troubles  are  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  new 
conditions  in  the  curriculum.  Two  years  ago  in  London  an  attempt 
was  made  to  correct  this  evil  by  the  formation  of  a  Summer  School, 
at  which  those  who  had  not  completely  failed  were  given  another 
chance.  The  results  were  indeed  gratifying,  but  with  the  increased 
tax  rate,  with  which  some  of  you  may  be  conversant,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  popular  cry  by  some  of  the  administrative  bodies 
in  the  city,  the  money  for  continuing  the  school  was  not  forthcom- 
ing the  following  year,  and  the  whole  venture  was  precipitated  into 
a  sad  and  untimely  grave. 


Subjects  Temporarily  Discontinued. 

3.  Subjects,  such  as  Algebra  for  instance,  taken  in  the  first  year 
and  discontinued  in  the  second,  have  a  happy,  though  nasty,  faculty 
of  completely  deserting  the  memory  of  the  student  before  the  third 
year  is  reached.  This  is  rather  embarrassing,  particularly  if  your 
classes  write  a  Departmental  Examination  in  the  subject  in  the 
Junior  Middle  Year.  To  prevent  complete  forgetfulness  of  the 
subject  and  thus  sidetrack  an  imminent  catastrophe  in  the  second 
year,  an  opportunity  of  two  or  three  periods  a  week  is  given  in 
such  subject,  with  the  hope  that,  even  if  material  advancement  be 
not  made,  the  pupil  will  at  least  be  in  as  good  a  condition  for  tak- 
ing up  the  third  year  work  as  he  was  at  the  completion  of  the  first. 


Spare  Periods. 

4.  Again  the  number  of  spare  or  study-periods  has  been  consid- 
erably increased  by  the  new  system,  either  through  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  subjects  taken,  or  the  increase  in  the  diversity 
of  their  selection.  In  the  schools  already  crowded  to  the  doors, 
this  looms  up  as  a  real  problem — where  the  pupils  will  be  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  class,  ostensibly  studying  some  other  subject,  but 
really  marking  time,  and  either  becoming  more  and  more  atrophied 
for  the  succeeding  lesson,  or  making  a  nuisance  of  themselves  by 
interfering  with  others  of  the  class  who  require  the  instruction. 

To  cope  with  this  trouble  we  have  a  large  study-room  and 
library  combined,  under  the  alternate  supervision  of  two  Special- 
ists in  English — each  of  whom  teaches  half  a  day  and  supervises 
the  other  half.  This  accommodates  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  no  place  to  go,  while  extended  gymna- 
sium facilities  accommodates  the  remainder. 
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Size  of  Classes. 

5.  The  demand  for  instruction  in  the  various  subjects,  by 
pupils  who  have  passed  in  all  other  subjects  and  are  registered  in 
the  succeeding  year,  may  render  an  otherwise  ordinary-sized  class 
practically  unwieldly  as  to  numbers.  To  illustrate — your  classes 
of  the  Middle  School  have  as  many  students  as  your  rooms  could 
successfully  accommodate;  you  have  a  considerable  number  from 
the  succeeding  or  preceding  year  who  are  anxious  to  take  instruc- 
tion in  some  subject  or  subjects.  No  classification,  however 
deftly  formed,  can  eliminate  all  such  possibilities.  The  result  of 
this  is  apt  to  be  a  congestion  in  classes  taking  such  lectures.  This 
has  been  avoided  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by:  (a)  Reduction  in 
size  of  classes  to  a  number  10  or  15%  below  what  might  be  termed 
the  saturation  point,  thus  allowing  for  what  I  may  call  the  irregular 
students,  and  incidentally  giving  a  long-sought-for  advantage  to 
the  teacher  in  case  it  happens  that  no  such  opportunities  of  space 
are  required. 

(b)  By  having  the  subjects  most  in  demand  by  the  irregulars 
taught  concurrently  in  two  or  more  forms,  thus  dividing  the  in- 
creased accommodation  that  would  be  required. 

(c)  By  grouping  those  in  the  classification  who  have  passed  in 
certain  subjects  and  in  spaces  allotted  to  these  subjects  have  the 
Honour  work  taught  instead  of  Matriculation,  or 

id)  In  case  where  the  number  of  those  who  have  passed  in  a 
subject  are  not  sufficient  to  form  a  class,  by  uniting  them  with 
others  who  have  not  passed,  and  in  the  spaces  where  these  sub- 
jects are  to  be  taught,  have  the  Middle  and  Honour  taught  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  This  has  been  successfully  tried  out  in  Eng- 
lish, Algebra  and  Latin,  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  the 
scheme  would  not  work  just  as  satisfactorily  in  any  of  the  other 
subjects  of  the  course. 

Marking  Attendance. 

6.  Where  classes  move  from  room  to  room  for  instruction,  as 
with  us,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  accurate  account  of  the  attend- 
ance has  been  increased  by  the  new  regulations.  This  is  a  minor 
matter,  some  will  say,  but  we  must  remember  that  all  big  things, 
worthy  of  the  name,  are  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  small  and  appar- 
ently insignificant  details.  This  difficulty  is  to  a  great  extent 
removed  in  two  ways — positively  and  negatively.  Each  teacher 
has  a  list  of  pupils  coming  in  at  each  period.  The  absentees  are 
marked  on  the  class-slip  provided  for  the  purpose,  no  stragglers 
are  permitted  to  enter — no  one  whose  name  is  not  on  the  list  for 
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that  particular  period  may  go  to  the  Library,  Gymnasium  or  any 
other  class  without  written  permit  issued  from  the  office. 

Lack  of  Interest. 

7.  Lack  of  interest  is  occasionally  met  with  in  classes  of  the 
Junior  Middle  who  are  taking  instruction  in  subjects  in  which  no 
Departmental  Examination  is  facing  them  and  who,  during  the 
year,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  be  required  to  give 
a  rigid  account  of  their  stewartship.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  eliminate  this  very  undesirable  condition  by  limiting  the  work 
to  be  covered  for  the  year  to  a  purely  preparatory  course  for  the 
Senior  Middle,  and  by  making  it  absolutely  requisite  for  promo- 
tion, a  certain  percentage  in  the  Christmas,  Easter  and  June  Exam- 
inations, fortified  by  a  certificate  from  the  teacher  concerned  that 
the  pupil  is  fit  to  take  up  the  work  in  his  subject  in  the  succeeding 
year. 

Graduation  Diplomas. 

8.  In  the  case  of  the  new  Graduation  Diplomas — while  the  object 
of  the  Department  in  this  respect  is  a  commendable  one,  the  inter- 
est in  this  new  phase  of  the  course  has  been  to  say  the  most,  not 
an  all-consuming  one.  The  requirements  for  this  Diploma  so 
nearly  approach  that  of  the  Matriculation  and  Teachers'  Course 
that  its  advantage  when  compared  with  the  other  two,  is  not  fully 
comprehended  by  either  parent  or  pupil — a  little  missionary  work, 
however,  will  eventually,  I  trust,  make  this  course  much  more 
popular  with  us  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

Success  of  Part- Year  Pupils. 

9.  Those  pupils  taking  part  of  one  year's  work  and  part  of  the 
preceding  year  are  frequently  not  a  success  in  either.  They  seem 
to  lose  step  with  their  fellow-students,  whether  it  be  through  lack 
of  stimulation  arising  out  of  class  spirit  or  whether  they  have 
retained  their  old  characteristics  of  inability  or  lack  of  application 
which  has  caused  their  partial  failure  in  the  previous  year  or  from 
both  of  these  factors,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  For  this  problem 
I  have,  as  yet,  found  no  solution. 

Spelling  and  Writing. 

10.  "Correct  spelling  and  legible  writing  should  be  insisted  on 
equally  in  all  subjects."  With  respect  to  teaching  these  two 
important  subjects,  we  must  remember  the  old  adage  that  "What's 
everyone's  business  is  no  one's  business,"  and  I  feel  that  unless 
these  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  a  more  vigorous  and  systematic 
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fashion,  the  writing  and  spelling  will  not  show  the  satisfactory 
improvement  that  one  could  wish,  and  the  long-standing  com- 
plaint of  our  down-town  friends,  of  mediocrity  or  even  worse  con- 
ditions in  these  subjects,  will  continue  and  be  more  substantiated 
by  fact  than  in  previous  years.  Some  of  our  teachers  are  abomin- 
able writers.  Some  or  our  pupils  are  fast  becoming  even  worse. 
I  believe  the  time  is  passed  when  the  criterion  of  a  man's  standing 
in  society  is  the  complete  illegibility  of  his  hand-writing. 

Regulation  Re  English. 

11.  The  regulation  that  all  students  must  take  English,  except- 
ing those  who  have  already  passed  an  Upper  School  Examination 
in  that  subject,  is  one  which  gives  occasional  trouble  and  one  which 
may  work  a  temporary  hardship  in  case  of  those,  who  from  various 
causes,  have  considerable  difficulty  in  completing  their  Matricula- 
tion. It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  for  those  who  have  been  slow 
or  lazy  in  the  Junior  Middle  School — if  such  pupils  are  conceivable 
— or  for  those  who  enter  in  April  after  the  course  in  the  Evening 
Classes  is  completed,  I  say  it  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  for  such 
pupils  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  Higher  English,  especially 
when  they  can  and  do  realize  that  the  time  that  must  be  devoted 
to  this  subject  is  absolutely  essential  for  them  in  scaling  the  heights 
of  the  examination  upon  which  they  have  set  their  gaze.  Many  of 
these  never  intend  to  go  past  the  goal  set  by  them  or  their  parents, 
and  in  their  ignorance  fail  to  see  the  advantages  of  obtaining  say 
one  credit  in  the  Upper  School  even  if  they  should  fail  in  Latin  or 
Algebra  of  the  Matriculation  Examination.  Would  it  be  well,  as 
some  schools  are  doing,  to  delay  the  writing  of  Matriculation 
English  until  the  Senior  Middle  year  is  reached,  or  might  not 
cases  of  this  kind  be  well  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 
In  this  respect  we  had  determined  to  keep  well  within  the  law 
until  Easter,  but  as  the  Inspector  has  not  yet  called  upon  us,  the 
time  in  which  we  shall  be  law-abiding  citizens  has  been  necessarily 
and  indefinitely  extended. 

Conclusion. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  been  confronted  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  plans  to  introduce  these  new  arrangements.  For  the 
solutions  offered,  no  claims  of  infallibility  is  advanced.  In  fact, 
any  mention  of  these  proffered  solutions  is  made  merely  for  selfish 
purposes — to  invite  discussion,  hoping  and  trusting  that  other  and 
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better  arrangements  might  be  disclosed  with  the  consequent  bene- 
fit to  the  writer  and  others,  whose  plans  in  this  regard  have  been 
to  a  certain  extent  tentative,  and  whose  pleasure  in  directing  the 
welfare  of  a  multitude  of  boys  and  girls  would  be  castly  increased, 
were  we  absolutely  sure  that  the  ground  on  which  we  stand  was 
sane,  safe  and  pedagogically  sound. 
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H.  G.  Martyn,  B.A.,  President  of  the  Supervising  and 
Training  Department. 

"New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men; 
The  world  advances  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  in  our  fathers'  day  were  best; 
And,  doubtless,  after  us  some  purer  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we, 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth." 

— J.  R.  Lowell. 

These  words  of  Lowell's  apply  to  education  as  well  as  to  laws. 
We  are  living  in  new  times,  and  so  new  measures  are  demanded  in 
dealing  with  the  educational  problems  of  our  day.  One  or  two  of 
these  problems  will  be  the  subject  of  our  discussion  this  morning. 

The  first  problem  is  one  connected  with  literature  and  reading 
in  our  schools.  The  importance  of  this  subject  is  suggested  by 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt  in  his  report  on  "The  Teaching  of  English  in 
England,"  in  these  words:  "It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  form  the  reading  habit.  A 
child's  desire  to  read  ought  never  to  be  frustrated  for  want  of 
books.  If  he  has  once  become  a  reader  of  books  worth  reading, 
there  need  be  no  further  anxiety  about  his  education.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  give  him  opportunity." 

The  aim  of  teaching  literature  in  Ontario  schools  is  stated  in 
the  Course  of  Study  as  follows:  "To  create  in  the  pupil  a  taste 
for  good  books,  and  to  provide  him  with  an  ennobling  means  of 
enjoying  his  leisure,  while  broadening  his  knowledge,  moulding  his 
character,  and  aiding  him  to  feel  the  beauty  and  power  of  artistic 
expression  of  thought  and  feeling." 

Here  the  moulding  of  character  is  specified  as  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  course  in  literature.  The  development  of  character  is  being 
emphasized  nowadays  as  the  chief  aim  of  education.  We  shall 
hear  a  great  deal  about  it  in  the  National  Conference  on  Education 
and  Citizenship  this  week.  In  view  of  this  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
consider  to  what  extent  we  are  succeeding  in  creating  a  taste  for 
good  books.     A  few  months  ago  a  questionnaire  was  submitted  to 
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a  number  of  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  Province.  One  of 
the  questions  was  this:  "What  percentage  of  the  pupils  of  your 
school  are  borrowing  books  regularly  from  the  school  library?" 
Answers  to  this  question  were  received  from  over  eighty  teachers. 
Forty-five  per  cent,  of  them  reported  that  not  more  than  half  of 
their  pupils  were  taking  books  regularly,  the  average  being  31  per 
cent.;  while  the  average  for  all  reported  was  only  about  62  per 
cent.  Although  such  a  few  reports  would  not  warrant  us  in  draw- 
ing any  general  conclusions  for  the  Province,  yet  they  do  suggest 
that  there  are  many  pupils  who  are  not  making  full  use  of  the 
school  library. 

This  is  further  shown  by  statements  made  last  year  by  Inspector 
Day  in  speaking  on  "Citizenship  and  the  School."  I  quote  from 
his  paper:  "What  about  the  taste  for  reading?  Is  this  acquired 
at  school?  Watch  the  boys  and  girls  at  our  High  Schools  or  our 
Public  Schools.  See  the  number  of  books  they  read.  Enquire 
into  the  kind  they  do  read  (if  they  read  at  all)  and  you  will  feel 
ashamed  that  our  children's  ideals  are  so  low.  In  fact  our  school 
children  are  not  noted  for  a  love  for  the  classics  of  our  language." 

Such  statements  seem  to  be  justified  in  view  of  what  we  find  in 
our  towns  and  cities.  Here  are  thousands  of  young  people  who 
have  comparatively  short  hours  for  work  and  consequently  a  con- 
siderable period  of  leisure  time  each  day.  This  leisure  time  ought 
to  afford  opportunity  for  self-improvement  through  reading  and 
study  as  well  as  through  games  and  other  forms  of  social  life.  But 
while  we  find  these  young  people  going  in  throngs  to  the  hockey 
and  baseball  matches,  and  to  other  forms  of  amusement,  we  find 
comparatively  few  of  them  frequenting  our  public  libraries  or 
enjoying  the  pleasure  and  the  culture  to  be  derived  from  wide 
reading.  I  covet  for  these  young  people  that  hunger  for  reading 
which  prevails  at  the  present  time  among  the  educated  young  men 
of  China  and  Japan,  where  there  are  in  some  cities  whole  blocks  of 
book  stores.  One  who  is  in  a  position  to  know  whereof  he  speaks 
declared  recently  that  there  are  more  English  books  in  the  city  of 
Tokyo  to-day  than  there  are  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Official  reports 
show  that  the  young  men  of  Ontario  are  not  possessed  of  such  a 
love  for  books.  In  1920,  the  average  per  capita  circulation  for  the 
year  in  the  Free  Public  Libraries  of  the  Province  was  only  4.14, 
the  local  averages  varying  from  .66  in  Waterford,  to  14  in  the 
village  of  Erin.  The  total  amount  expended  on  books  in  1919  for 
all  the  Free  Public  Libraries  in  Ontario  was  only  $120,131. 

These  facts  show  that  in  our  treatment  of  literature  we  are  not 
attaining  the  results  that  we  should  like  to  attain.  What  are  the 
reasons  for  this  failure?  Are  we  giving  our  students  in  the  Normal 
School  the  right  conception  of  literature  and  the  right  attitude 
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toward  it?  Are  we  thrusting  young  teachers  into  a  task  for  which 
they  have  not  adequate  training  and  the  necessary  experience  and 
maturity  of  mind?  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  our  teachers 
are  earnest  and  conscientious  and  endeavour  to  do  their  best. 
From  the  teacher  who  is  enthusiastic  in  her  work  in  literature,  the 
pupils  will  catch  her  spirit,  and  will  probably  learn  to  love  litera- 
ture. What  a  fine  tribute  to  the  influence  of  such  a  teacher  was 
expressed  the  other  day  by  one  of  her  former  pupils.  "Nothing 
has  meant  so  much  to  me  as  the  love  of  poetry,  instilled  by  that 
old  teacher  of  mine  just  when  imagination  was  beginning  to  kindle 
and  something  must  furnish  the  fuel.  My  appreciation  of  the 
best  in  life,  of  human  relationship  and  of  life  itself  has  been  devel- 
oped and  deepened  because  she  taught  me  to  feel  and  to  express 
feeling." 

But  even  the  best  of  teachers  find  their  efforts  hemmed  in  by 
serious  limitations.  Our  crowded  curriculum  allows  the  teacher 
very  little  time  for  the  most  effective  means  of  creating  an  interest 
in  literature  in  children,  namely,  reading  aloud  to  them.  By  this 
simple  means,  teachers  in  the  school  and  parents  in  the  family 
circle  have  been  able  in  many  instances  to  arouse  in  the  children  a 
permanent  interest  in  the  best  in  literature.  Horace  Scudder  has 
said,  "There  is  no  academy  on  earth  equal  to  a  mother's  reading 
to  her  child";  while  G.  Stanley  Hall  says,  "Stories  are  the  natural 
soul-food  of  children,  their  native  air  and  vital  breath."  Would 
it  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  pupils  if  a  little  less  time  were  spent  each 
day  in  working  problems  in  arithmetic  or  in  memorizing  facts  in 
geography,  in  order  to  allow  more  time  for  reading?  Much  of 
what  we  endeavour  so  laboriously  to  teach  our  younger  pupils 
would  be  picked  up  incidentally  by  them  later  on,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  the  facts  learned  at  school  are  soon  forgotten.  But 
interests  and  habits  and  ideals  are  things  that  endure.  It  will  be 
a  serious  matter  if  these  pupils  leave  school  without  having  acquired 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  literature,  so  there  ought  to  be  time 
for  the  teacher  to  read  aloud  every  day  some  of  the  best  in  both 
prose  and  poetry,  not  by  way  of  a  lesson,  but  simply  for  the  pleasure 
which  it  would  give  the  pupils  and  for  the  interest  in  books  which 
it  would  arouse. 

Still  another  cause  of  failure  is  suggested  by  the  answers  to  a 
second  question:  "In  your  opinion,  why  are  the  pupils  not  reading 
more  books?"  The  answers  to  this  question  included  two  reasons 
that  seemed  to  be  fairly  general.  The  first  was  a  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  home.  One  teacher  says,  "The  parents  are 
not  enough  interested  even  to  take  a  newspaper."  Another  speaks 
of  the  antagonism  of  the  parents  to  their  children  reading.  These 
and  other  answers  show  that  in  many  instances  parents  and  teacher 
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are  not  working  together.  But  we  need  hardly  be  surprised  at 
that.  We  send  our  young  teachers  out  from  .the  Normal  School 
with  scarcely  any  direct  instruction  that  will  lead  them  to  realize 
the  responsibility,  or  prepare  them  to  assume  the  obligations,  of 
leadership  in  the  community,  yet  the  ability  to  win  the  confidence 
of  parents  and  enlist  their  co-operation,  and  the  willingness  to  take 
their  rightful  place  as  citizens  and  as  leaders — not  as  mere  hire- 
lings— are  so  essential  to  the  success  of  teachers  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  somewhere  to  qualify  them  for  this  phase  of  their 
responsibility.  No  doubt  Prof.  Dale  will  give  us  some  help  on  this 
problem  in  his  address. 

But  the  second  reason  why  pupils  were  not  reading  more  books, 
one  which  was  given  more  frequently,  had  to  do  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  books  found  in  the  school  library.  These  books  were 
not  being  read,  the  teachers  said,  because  they  were  not  suited  to 
the  taste  and  age  of  the  pupils,  or  because  the  pupils  had  read  them 
again  and  again  and  wanted  something  new.  These  are  some  of 
the  statements  made:  "The  books  in  the  library  do  not  appeal  to 
the  children."  "The  library  is  too  small  and  new  books  are  not 
got  often  enough."  "The  pupils  have  read  all  the  books  in  the 
library  over  and  over  and  are  tired  of  them;  they  want  new  ones." 
1  'The  books  are  not  in  the  school  library  to  read."  "The  only  books 
my  pupils  have  access  to  are  'The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Its 
People'  (about  24  copies),  and  'Hygiene  Readers  for  Young  People' 
(about  15  copies)."  One  teacher  reported  that  the  trustees  were 
putting  new  books  in  the  library  which  they  claimed  were  the  first 
new  books  purchased  for  over  ten  years.  Perhaps  the  most  start- 
ling answer  was  this:  'Because  I  discourage  reading  fiction  and 
many  do -not  care  to  read  anything  else." 

The  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  on  Rural  School 
Libraries  shows  how  general  is  this  failure  to  supply  new  and  fresh 
books.  During  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1920,  1,189  rural 
schools  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  purchased  books  for  the  school 
library  to  the  amount  of  $10.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
5,512  rural  Public  School  Libraries  in  those  Inspectorates;  that  is, 
about  213^2  per  cent,  of  the  schools  added  $10  worth  of  books  to  the 
library.  The  report  for  1921,  the  latest  available,  shows  that 
fewer  than  23  per  cent,  of  the  rural  school  libraries  added  $10 
worth  of  books.  And  for  that  year  the  total  amount  expended  by 
these  schools  for  books  was  only  $18,125;  that  is,  an  average  of 
$3.23  worth  of  books  per  rural  school  library  was  added  during  the 
year.     Surely  these  facts  demand  serious  thought! 

What  can  be  done  to  remedy  such  conditions?  Many  teachers 
are  trying  to  make  amends  for  some  one  else's  neglect  by  raising 
money  for  the  school  library  through  concerts,  etc.     One  young 
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man  who  began  to  teach  only  last  September  wrote  to  me  in 
January  that  they  had  cleared  $38  at  their  Christmas  entertain- 
ment, and  wished  to  spend  this  money  for  books.  A  little  later 
he  told  me  of  the  fine  list  of  books  that  they  had  purchased.  But 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  place  this  responsibility  on  the  teachers.  In 
some  places  the  Home  and  School  Clubs  may  find  additions  to 
the  school  library  a  legitimate  object  of  their  enterprise.  In  one 
instance  recently  a  Club  raised  the  sum  of  $150  to  be  used  for 
bookcase  and  books,  while  another  gave  $70  for  new  books  for  the 
school  library.  In  other  places  a  statement  from  the  Inspector  to 
the  Trustees  showing  the  need  of  new  books  and  offering  sugges- 
tions regarding  suitable  lists  will  probably  be  all  that  is  needed  to 
induce  them  to  purchase  books  whenever  necessary.  In  this  con- 
nection I  should  like  to  quote  from  an  address  given  in  1917  by 
Dr.  Merchant.  In  speaking  on  the  Training  of  the  Teacher  as  a 
Phase  of  the  Inspector's  work,  Dr.  Merchant  said:  "Now  the 
Inspector  occupies  an  outstanding  place  in  the  teacher's  world, 
especially  in  the  young  teacher's  world.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Inspector  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  influential  factor  in  the 
teacher's  environment.  I  never  fully  appreciated  the  extent  of 
his  influence  until,  as  Chief  Inspector,  I  visited  schools  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Province.  I  found  that  the  work  done  in  the  schools 
by  the  teachers  reflected  quite  generally  the  ideals  of  the  Inspectors. 

"Take,  for  example,  the  subject  matter  of  instruction.  In  one 
county  a  certain  phase  of  grammar  was  being  emphasized  in  every 
fourth  class;  in  another,  special  attention  was  being  given  to 
accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic;  in  a  third, 
the  children  in  all  the  classes  were  being  trained  in  supplementary 
reading;  in  a  fourth  county,  nature  study  was  stressed ;  and  so  on." 
In  view  of  these  statements  of  Dr.  Merchant's,  what  great  things 
might  we  not  look  for  if  every  Inspector  definitely  exerted  his 
influence  to  maintain  a  proper  supply  of  books  in  the  school  library 
and  to  stimulate  a  love  of  books  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  under  his  supervision. 

But  we  turn  now  to  another  side  of  the  question.  The  pupil's 
interest  in  reading  books  is  determined  to  some  extent  by  his  inter- 
est in  the  literature  lessons  as  conducted  by  the  teacher.  But  here 
again  the  teacher  is  handicapped:  (1)  by  the  lack  of  time;  (2)  by 
our  system  of  written  examinations.  Of  course  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  written  examinations,  but  I  wonder  whether 
we  have  not  gone  to  extremes  as  regards  literature  at  least.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  asked  a  number  of  Inspectors  for  a  copy  of  the  promo- 
tion examination  papers  in  the  subject  of  literature  used  during 
the  past  year.  Three  of  the  twelve  replied  that  no  uniform  exam- 
inations were  now  held  in  their  Inspectorates,  promotions  being 
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made  at  the  discretion  of  the  teachers;  while  a  fourth  had  no 
examination  in  any  subject  below  the  Junior  Fourth  class.  But 
others  had  written  examinations,  even  in  literature,  all  the  way 
from  the  First  Class  up. 

Let  us  see  what  the  written  examination  involves  as  regards 
literature.  In  the  first  place  it  means  that  the  teacher  feels  com- 
pelled to  try  to  teach  every  selection  found  in  the  Readers.  For 
what  a  reflection  it  would  be  upon  the  teacher  if  there  should  be 
questions  on  the  examination  paper  based  on  a  selection  which  the 
teacher  had  never  taught.  There  would  be  criticism,  no  doubt, 
and  so  for  very  self-protection  the  teacher  must  attempt  the 
impossible. 

I  use  the  word  "impossible"  advisedly.  Let  us  take  the  Third 
Reader,  for  example.  There  are  346  pages ;  allow  one-half  of  these 
for  each  of  the  two  years;  that  means  173  pages  for  each  year. 
In  addition  the  teacher  is  required  by  Regulation  to  take  up  the 
Golden  Rule  Books  in  class.  Here  are  352  pages  more — 176  pages 
for  each  year.  This  makes  a  total  of  349  pages  to  cover  in  one 
year.  If  we  allow  three  twenty-minute  periods  per  week  for  class 
teaching,  it  means  that  the  teacher  must  cover  on  the  average 
almost  three  pages  per  lesson  period !  Besides  all  this,  some  super- 
vision must  be  given  to  the  supplementary  reading  of  the  pupils. 
Manifestly  it  is  impossible  in  such  a  situation  to  do  anything  but 
the  most  superficial  work. 

Then  there  is  another  side  of  this  question  of  examinations. 
Literature  is  not  taught  for  facts,  as  some  other  subjects  are.  As 
Percival  Chubb  says:  "Literature  and  Language  must  be  taught 
from  their  own  distinctive  point  of  view — the  point  of  view  of  art. 
They  are  not  information  subjects;  they  are  not  sciences;  they 
aim  to  develop,  not  knowledge,  but  power,  imaginative  sympathy, 
sensibility,  admiration."  Yet  almost  the  only  thing  that  we  can 
test  by  the  written  examination  is  the  extent  of  the  pupil's  informa- 
tion regarding  this  or  that  selection,  his  knowledge  of  the  meanings 
of  words,  etc.  And  when  questions  dealing  with  such  things  pre- 
dominate on  the  examination  paper,  these  things  naturally  assume 
undue  importance  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  who  consequently  is 
tempted  to  stress  them,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  important  things. 
The  increase  in  the  pupil's  interest  in  books  and  his  pleasure  in 
reading,  the  development  of  his  power  of  imagination,  the  kindling 
of  his  emotions,  the  broadening  of  his  outlook,  the  increase  of  his 
interest  in  others  and  of  his  knowledge  of  human  life,  the  uplift  of 
his  ideals  of  personal  conduct — all  these  are  things  that  we  strive 
to  attain  in  our  work  in  literature  and  reading,  but  not  one  of  these 
can  be  measured  by  the  written  examination.  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wise  course  would  be  to  abolish  the 
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written  examination  in  this  subject  in  the  public  schools  and  so 
permit  teachers  to  give  attention  to  the  really  important  aspects 
of  literature. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  appears  that  we  have  not  been  wholly  suc- 
cessful in  arousing  a  love  of  reading  and  that  in  order  to  attain 
better  results  in  the  future  we  should  encourage  teachers  to  read 
a  great  many  stories  and  much  poetry  to  the  pupils,  give  them  the 
training  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
parents,  induce  the  proper  authorities  to  keep  a  supply  of  suitable 
books  in  the  school  library,  and  finally  make  it  possible  for  teachers 
to  strive  for  the  highest  purposes  of  literature  teaching  through  the 
abolition  of  the  written  examination  in  literature. 

Another  problem  which  calls  for  some  consideration  is  that  of 
the  self-improvement  of  the  teacher.  It  has  been  said  that  when 
a  teacher  ceases  to  be  a  student,  he  ceases  to  be  a  good  teacher. 
What  can  be  done  to  ensure  that  our  teachers  shall  continue  to  be 
students?  Our  graduates  leave  the  Normal  School  with  great 
expectation  of  success  in  their  work.  But  they  also  go  out  with 
but  little  experience  in  dealing  with  such  problems  as  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school,  the  management  and  discipline  of  pupils,  the 
planning  of  the  work  so  as  to  cover  the  prescribed  course,  etc.  In 
September  they  begin  their  work  in  the  school  with  high  hopes. 
But  before  long  unexpected  difficulties  arise  and  discouraging 
experiences  are  met  with.  If  they  had  only  someone  to  whom 
they  could  confide  their  difficulties  or  from  whom  they  could  seek 
advice,  most  of  them  would  pass  the  crisis  safely.  But  they  are 
far  from  their  Normal  School  friends  and  in  some  instances  far 
from  other  teachers;  in  too  many  cases  the  people  with  whom  they 
associate  do  not  understand  their  difficulties  and  show  but  little 
sympathy.  Before  long  there  comes  to  some,  at  least,  a  feeling 
of  disappointment,  a  sense  of  unrealized  expectations;  those 
teachers  who  began  with  high  ideals  of  service  give  way  to  the 
temptation  simply  to  "keep  school."  No  wonder  that  so  many 
of  them  leave  the  profession  at  the  first  opportunity. 

What  can  be  done  to  stimulate  the  teacher  to  her  best  efforts, 
to  conserve  her  ideals,  and  to  secure  that  joy  in  the  work  which 
means  so  much  to  success?  We  find  that  a  noteworthy  effort 
along  this  line  has  been  made  in  the  State  of  Iowa  since  the  year 
1913.  At  that  time  Saturday  Study  Centres  were  organized  in 
eight  Iowa  counties  under  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College.  Beginning  with  these  Saturday  Study 
Centres,  the  work  has  broadened  out  as  new  opportunities  of  help- 
ing the  teachers  have  presented  themselves,  until  the  following 
phases  of  activity  are  now  included:  General  Study  Centre  Service, 
Extension  Class  work,  Consultative  Service,  Correspondence  Study 
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Service,  Parent-Teacher  Association  Service,  Slide  Service,  Exten- 
sion Summer  School  Service.  Time  will  permit  me  to  explain  only 
one  of  these  phases  of  activity,  the  General  Study  Centre  Service. 
This  was  the  first  form  of  service  to  develop,  and  was  really  the 
starting  point  of  all.  It  is  very  similar  to  a  one-day  Institute,  with 
the  emphasis  upon  method  and  subject  rather  than  upon  inspiration. 
The  meetings  are  held  on  Saturdays.  The  work  that  is  most 
favourably  received  is  that  which  is  concrete,  definite,  practical, 
and  closely  related  to  the  actual  classroom  procedure  of  the  teachers. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  at  these  meetings  is  optional  except  as 
the  Superintendents  may  bring  pressure  to  bear,  but  it  is  also 
gratifying.  It  is  said  that  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  reaches 
personally  four  out  of  every  five  teachers  in  the  State  every  year. 

In  England,  too,  they  are  realizing,  as  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  says 
in  his  report,  that  "Teachers  cannot  indefinitely  be  giving  of  their 
best  without  replenishing  their  own  store.  Stimulus  and  encour- 
agement from  outside  are  needed."  "In  July  of  1920,  the  Board 
of  Education  organized  a  course  at  Oxford  for  rural  elementary 
school  head  teachers  at  which  lectures  were  given  by  a  number  of 
distinguished  men  of  letters."  The  results  of  this  Summer  Course 
were  reported  as  very  satisfactory. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  go  outside  of  our  own  Province  for  exam- 
ples of  attempts  to  solve  this  problem.  In  Ontario  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  by  the  Exten- 
sion Department  of  our  Universities  in  organizing  Summer  School 
Courses,  Correspondence  Courses,  etc.  But  almost  all  of  these  are 
academic  courses.  Hitherto  it  has  been  left  to  local  groups  of 
teachers  to  organize  for  mutual  improvement  along  professional 
and  cultural  lines.  In  Stratford  the  programmes  of  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  teachers  have  included  lectures  by  prominent 
educationalists  on  literature,  science,  art,  etc.,  as  well  as  papers 
and  addresses  on  the  practical  work  of  the  classroom.  In  Kitch- 
ener a  meeting  of  the  teachers  is  held  every  two  months  on  a  Friday 
afternoon,  from  2  to  4  o'clock.  For  the  first  hour  the  teachers 
meet  in  grade  conferences  to  discuss  subjects  pertaining  to  their 
grade;  then  all  meet  together  for  the  next  hour.  The  actual 
problems  of  the  schoolroom  are  the  subjects  of  discussion.  Last 
year  each  of  the  Manuals  was  taken  up  in  turn,  and  the  discussions 
proved  to  be  very  profitable.  In  Guelph  monthly  meetings  of  the 
teachers  were  begun  about  25  years  ago  by  Principal  Young.  By 
having  new  officers  every  two  months,  chosen  from  the  teachers 
taken  in  alphabetical  order,  and  a  new  Programme  Committee 
each  month,  provision  is  made  for  having  everyone  participate. 
Very  definite  social  and  professional  benefits  have  been  realized 
from  these  meetings. 
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No  doubt  there  are  other  cities  in  which  the  teachers  are  organ- 
ized for  similar  purposes.  But  it  appears  that  the  very  teachers 
who  need  such  meetings  most  and  might  profit  most  from  them 
have  hitherto  been  denied  their  advantages.  The  majority  of  our 
young  teachers  begin  in  rural  schools.  So  far  I  have  heard  of 
only  a  very  few  cases  of  rural  teachers  organizing  for  mutual  help 
and  improvement  in  their  work.  One  of  these  is  in  Wentworth 
County,  where  meetings  for  this  purpose  have  been  held  since  1918. 
In  that  year  a  professional  library  was  purchased  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  Reading  Course  for  the  teachers.  At  first  the 
Inspectorate  was  divided  into  seven  districts,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  teachers  to  come  together  in  certain  designated 
centres  on  one  Saturday  each  month.  Before  long,  however,  it 
was  decided  that  teachers  from  the  whole  Inspectorate  should  meet 
in  one  centre,  Hamilton,  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month, 
from  November  to  May,  inclusive.  The  meeting  in  June  took  the 
form  of  a  teachers'  outing  in  connection  with  the  Junior  Farmer's 
Clubs  of  the  County.  Of  the  results  of  this  undertaking,  Inspector 
Robinson  says:  "The  Reading  Course  has  proved  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  rural  teachers  of  the  Inspectorate  of  Wentworth. 
It  afforded  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
of  exchanging  ideas  in  school  management,  discipline,  and  teaching. 
It  also  enabled  us  to  create  a  mutual  spirit  of  helpfulness  among 
the  teachers  and  to  break  down  the  feeling  of  separateness.  Our 
discussions  were  free  and  general.  Many  of  the  teachers  have 
expressed  themselves  that  the  Reading  Course  meetings  have  been 
far  more  helpful  than  the  general  Institute  meetings  held  in  Oc- 
tober." 

Another  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  teachers  has  been 
undertaken  during  the  present  school  year  in  Mr.  Robert  Wright's 
Inspectorate  of  South  Grey.  At  the  Teachers'  Institute  there  last 
Fall,  a  brief  discussion  took  place  on  the  need  and  the  probable 
benefits  of  having  the  teachers  of  each  Township  meeting  together 
every  month  in  the  year.  A  little  later  in  the  Autumn  a  request 
came  from  teachers  of  Normandy  Township  for  an  organization 
meeting.  At  this  meeting  officers  were  elected  and  committees 
were  appointed  to  arrange  for  programmes.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  topics  for  the  first  meeting  held  in  December:  Supplementary 
Books,  Attendance  Act,  Class  Subjects  in  First  Book,  Second  Class 
Art,  Canadian  History,  Correct  Pronunciat  on,  Primary  Phonics, 
Aids  to  Teachers  of  Geography,  Spinal  Curvature  in  School  Chil- 
dren. A  full  and  varied  programme,  surely!  Since  then  the 
teachers  of  Markdale  and  vicinity  have  organized  for  similar 
meetings. 
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In  speaking  of  the  need  of  such  organizations,  Inspector  Wright 
says,  "At  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  present  at  these  (annual) 
Institutes  are  simply  silent  observers,  indicating  in  no  manner 
whatever  what  their  experiences  and  ideas  are  upon  the  matters 
up  for  discussion.  Now  these  same  silent  teachers  I  find  to  be 
really  capable  teachers  on  my  inspection  of  their  work.  The 
smaller  local  association  of  teachers  is  being  tried  out  here  prim- 
arily to  remedy  this  serious  defect  in  our  teachers  and  to  initiate 
the  development  of  that  community  leadership  which  may  be 
rightly  expected  of  the  average  teacher." 

While  these  organizations  to  which  I  have  referred  provide  for 
the  discussion  of  school  problems,  the  programmes  need  not  be 
restricted  to  such  topics.  Occasionally  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  lectures  on  music,  history,  literature,  and  other  subjects 
of  general  interest.  Thus  a  means  of  entertainment  and  culture 
hitherto  confined  largely  to  cities  and  towns  may  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  rural  people. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  opportunities  of  frequent  association 
with  other  teachers  provide  a  means  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
bring  about  greater  professional  efficiency,  and  a  happier  spirit  in 
the  teachers'  work.  The  benefits  of  such  helpful  association  have 
been  realized  in  many  towns  and  cities  in  past  years.  The  monthly 
conferences  of  teachers  of  rural  schools  now  being  tried  out  in  the 
Inspectorates  of  Wentworth  and  South  Grey  give  promise  of  bring- 
ing about  equally  desirable  results  among  rural  teachers. 
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PROFESSIONAL  TECHNIQUE. 

W.  J.  Dunlop,  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto. 

Technique  I  take  to  mean  that  careful  attention  to  detail,  that 
skill  in  wise  manipulation,  that  tactful,  quiet  diplomacy,  that 
unobtrusive,  carefully  concealed  punctiliousness  in  little  matters 
which  make9  the  school,  the  classroom,  the  lesson,  go  smoothly 
and  effectively  about  their  business.  No  greater  satisfaction  can 
there  be,  no  better  merited  pride,  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  well-managed  school,  the  master  of  a  well-disciplined, 
alert,  cheerful  class,  or  the  teacher  of  a  well-organized,  resultful 
lesson.  Technique  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
teaching  is  concerned.  With  it  teaching  is  a  joy;  without  it,  a 
slavery. 

How  do  inexperienced  teachers  err  in  technique?  Asked  for  a 
definition  of  technique  a  teacher  of  many  years'  standing  replied  in 
jest,  "It  means  putting  on  a  good  front."  And  there  is  much  in 
that.  Inexperienced  teachers,  unless  especially  gifted  with  fore- 
sight, do  not  realize  that  the  first  secret  of  success  with  children 
is  to  appear  to  be,  whether  one  feels  so  or  not,  the  absolute  master 
or  mistress  of  the  situation — or  of  any  situation  which  is  likely  to 
arise.  The  young  teacher  tends  to  be  timid,  rather  shrinking, 
anxious  for  suggestions  even  from  crafty  boys,  uncertain,  hesitant. 
And  who  sees  all  these  signals  of  distress  so  quickly,  who  interprets 
them  so  accurately,  as  the  average  boy?  To  him  there  is  nothing 
of  pathos  in  such  a  spectacle,  but  rather  much  that  is  comedy. 
He  seizes  his  opportunity;  en  masse  he  seizes  it;  and  that  teacher 
has  started  on  a  thorny  road. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  the  young  teacher  throw  up  her  head, 
thrust  out  her  chin,  smile,  and  conquer?  It  is  a  difficult  problem, 
but  an  inspector,  in  a  careful,  kindly  talk  can  perhaps  do  some- 
thing to  impart  a  little  of  that  confidence  which  will  carry  the 
timid  teacher  triumphantly  over  the  first  hurdle,  and  after  that 
success  breeds  success.  The  training-school  master  can  stress  the 
importance  of  this  attitude,  stress  it  and  comment  on  the  response 
or  lack  of  response  to  his  exhortation  as  he  criticizes  practice  les- 
sons. It  is  tremendously  more  easy  to  be  a  genial,  confident,  easy- 
going "boss"  than  to  be  a  harassed,  indignant,  scolding,  tyrannical 
puppet,  helpless  in  the  hands  of  a  mischievous  class. 

Punctuality  is  another  point  in  technique.  To  begin  on  time, 
not  two  minutes  or  a  minute  late,  but  on  time,  is  important.     To 
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close  on  time  is  equally  important.  The  inexperienced  teacher, 
and  also  a  great  many  experienced  teachers,  cannot  possibly 
terminate  a  lesson  exactly  on  time.  There  is  always  one  more 
point  to  be  driven  home,  one  more  thought  to  be  developed,  the 
climax  of  the  lesson  to  be  reached.  But  it  isn't,  it  absolutely  is 
not,  worth  while.  The  point  of  the  lesson,  the  additional  thought, 
the  climax  is  lost  on  boys,  also  on  girls,  who  have  heard  the  closing 
bell,  or  who  know  that  closing  time  has  come.  Their  thoughts  are 
elsewhere.  Better  to  send  them  out,  review  part  of  that  lesson 
and  finish  it  another  time. 

Inexperienced  teachers — and,  again,  many  experienced  teachers 
— are  so  fiendishly  conscientious  that  they  keep  pupils  in  their 
places  after  the  closing  hour  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  to  impress 
some  lesson  missed,  or  as  punishment.  "Keeping  in  after  four"  is 
bad  technique  and  it  doesn't  pay.  Teachers-in-training  should  be 
warned  against  it.  It  demoralizes  a  school  in  time,  it  promotes 
carelessness,  it  "deadens"  pupils  and  teacher.  A  skilful  principal 
can  judge  the  ability  of  his  teachers  by  walking  through  his  school 
at  4.15  p.m.  and  noting  which  rooms  are  empty. 

Inexperienced  teachers  are  apt  to  neglect  the  importance  of  con- 
serving their  energy.  They  tend  to  fuss,  to  go  through  many 
unnecessary  motions,  take  many  unnecessary  steps,  speak  many 
unnecessary  words.  In  a  classroom  every  word  and  every  gesture, 
every  step  and  every  command,  should  produce  the  desired  result. 

Hurry  is  bad  technique.  It  is  not  necessary  to  alertness;  it  is 
fatal  to  cheerfulness;  it  promotes  nervousness.  He  who  begins 
early  enough  has  no  need  to  hurry. 

Young  teachers  are  prone  to  use  punishments  when  rewards  of 
the  proper  kind  would  produce  better  results  with  less  expenditure 
of  energy.  An  Honour  Roll  has  been  known  to  transform  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  a  rural  school  that  had  been  almost  demoral- 
ized by  means  of  "keeping  in,"  "writing  lines,"  and  the  strap. 

Talking  too  much  is  bad  technique;  but  that  may  be  an  error 
which  increases,  as  some  say,  with  experience.  However,  the  suc- 
cessful teacher  will  learn  to  reduce  the  amount  of  talking  required, 
that  is  to  say,  he  will  see  the  necessity  for  this  if  he  sets  out  to  be 
a  good  technician. 

The  acme  of  the  teacher's  art  is  the  ability  to  question  effectively. 
There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  in  questioning  for  the  display  of 
good  technique.  Young  and  inexperienced  teachers  rarely  realize 
this,  rarely  prepare  their  questions,  rarely  notice  that  their  ques- 
tioning is  defective.  The  training-school  master  and  the  inspector 
require  to  be  continually  on  the  alert  to  warn  against  the  indefinite 
question,  the  repeated  question,  the  suggestive  question,  and  other 
types  of  hopelessly  futile  questions.    One  young  teacher  commenced 
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a  lesson  with  this  query:  "We're  going  to  study  to-day  about  a 
great  man  who  lived  many,  many  years  ago.  Who  was  that?" 
Naturally,  the  class  being  an  active  one,  a  beautiful  tirade  of  guesses 
ensued;  finally,  the  required  name  (Julius  Caesar)  was  mentioned 
and  the  teacher  proceeded  with  her  lesson,  blissfully  ignorant  of 
any  error  in  technique.  Another  teacher  opened  her  lesson  on  the 
Great  War  with  this  delightful  question:  "When  this  war  broke 
out,  what  was  closed?"  When  the  boys  suggested,  hopefully,  the 
bars,  the  saloons,  and  so  forth,  it  eventually  developed  that  she 
had  expected  the  answer  to  be  "The  Dardanelles." 

The  teacher  who  would  excel  in  technique  must  be  able  to  use 
faultless  English.  Strange  to  say,  an  excellent  teacher  of  grammar 
has  been  known  to  use  "don't"  always  where  "doesn't"  is  required. 
A  young  man  was  a  teacher-in-training  some  years  ago  in  an  On- 
tario training  school.  He  had  come  up  from  an  excellent  city 
collegiate  institute.  He  had  an  abundance  of  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm. Teaching  a  lesson  in  history  on  Caesar's  first  invasion  of 
Britain,  he  pointed  out  that  Caesar  "hadn't  fetched  over  no  sup- 
plies" and  was  compelled  to  send  out  a  foraging  party.  Having 
explained  that  Caesar  stood  watching  this  party  depart,  he  exclaimed 
in  a  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm,  "And  then  Caesar  he  thought  he  seen 
dust  in  the  direction  them  men  had  went."  Brought  to  task  for 
some  thirty  or  forty  assaults  on  the  King's  English  in  the  course 
of  this  single  lesson,  he  remarked,  apologetically,  "I  guess  I  do 
make  a  few  mistakes  when  I  git  goin'  quick." 

The  successful  teacher  must  be  an  artist,  must  take  a  justifiable 
pride  in  doing  his  work  not  only  well,  but  with  a  "polish"  also. 
A  salesman  takes  pride  in  making  a  good  sale  and  leaving  behind 
him  a  pleased  and  satisfied  customer.  A  lawyer  is  concerned 
about  the  "fine  points"  of  his  work;  so  also  is  a  physician.  A 
preacher  likes  to  produce  a  well-rounded  sermon.  Why  should  not 
the  teacher  strive  to  perfect  his  technique? 
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THE  TEACHERS  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Dale,  University  of  Toronto. 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  a  relation  in  which  the  factors  are  as 
variable  as  are  the  teacher,  the  school,  and  the  community.  Yet 
behind  all  individual  differences  in  personality,  and  all  the  great 
range  of  conditions  of  school  and  community  life,  theie  lie  certain 
deep  and  far-reaching  functions  of  education  which  determine  the 
ideal  relation,  and  provide  a  measure  of  its  success  in  practice. 
There  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  teachers  as  there  are  of  men  and 
women.  Think  of  the  shy  scholar,  the  good  mixer,  the  natural 
leader,  the  good  sport,  the  mature  motherly  soul,  the  untrained 
slip  of  a  girl;  they  are  all  instruments  of  society  in  its  vital  and 
delicate  task  of  building  up  personalities  with  character,  health, 
intelligence,  knowledge,  goodwill,  all  directed  to  the  common  wel- 
fare. But  not  the  only  instruments.  School  men  and  women 
often  feel  that  too  much  of  the  responsibility  is  put  on  them,  and 
that  it  is  too  often  forgotten  how  many  active  influences  are  at 
work  claiming  the  interest,  and  moulding  the  expression,  of  the 
growing  minds  of  our  children.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  home. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ideal  basis  of  education  is  a 
conscious  partnership  of  home  and  school,  each  leaving  to  the  other 
its  own  particular  functions,  but  each  trying  to  understand  the 
other's  aims  and  difficulties,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  what 
will  after  all  be  their  joint  work.  To  clarify  these  ideas,  gain  that 
sympathy,  and  work  out  that  co-operation,  is  the  object  of  a  wide- 
spread and  growing  movement  to  find  a  common  meeting  ground 
for  parents  and  teachers.  This  is  represented  here  by  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations,  which  is  a  section 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

I  heartily  agree  with  previous  speakers  that  a  teacher  is  likely 
to  succeed  best  if  he  understands  the  atmosphere  from  which  each 
child  comes  to  school;  and  if  he  can  adapt  his  teaching,  sending 
its  roots  down  into  the  child's  nature,  drawing  what  strength  he 
can  from  the  child's  experience,  enlisting  or  undermining  (as  the 
case  may  be)  the  other  influences  which  are  at  work  on  the  child's 
development.  The  methods  by  which  this  can  be  done,  and  the 
degree  of  success,  must  vary  endlessly;  but  the  one  common  essen- 
tial is  a  living  quality  in  the  teacher's  mind.  With  all  possible 
differences  in  person,  subject  and  class,  the  teacher  can  show  the 
constant  example  of  a  living  mind,  a  high  standard  of  honour  and 
courtesy  in  thinking  as  well  as  in  behaviour,  a  keen  sensibility  to 
fine  issues.     These  are  at  once  the  instrument  and  the  aim  of  true 
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education,  achieved  less  by  precept  than  by  example,  less  by  self- 
consciousness  than  by  self-forgetting.  Such  a  teacher  can  make 
the  ideal  visible  and  magnetic  to  the  waking  mind  of  youth. 

I  am  really  only  describing  what  I  have  known;  for  I  have  an 
unfading  memory  of  one,  the  unwritten  record  of  whose  life,  to 
fame  unknown,  shall  be  called  "The  Beloved  Teacher."  Fortun- 
ately there  are  many  such,  as  there  were  many  Beloved  Captains 
beside  Mr.  Donald  Hankey's.  He  taught  history,  literature,  scrip- 
ture, to  boys  from  14  to  16.  These  were  his  "subjects."  What 
he  "taught"  was  "all  that  makes  a  man."  I  will  only  briefly  draw 
upon  my  recollections  to  illustrate  my  point,  the  place  of  live- 
mindedness  in  education.  He  taught  fully  and  accurately;  but 
much  more,  to  feel  something  of  the  meaning  of  life  through  its 
varied  voices  of  history,  religion,  literature,  art.  He  was  neither 
a  student  nor  a  teacher  of  mathematics  or  science;  but  he  made 
us  feel  the  need  of  the  careful  testing  of  evidence,  the  amount  and 
quality  of  evidence  required  to  found  a  general  statement,  the 
processes  of  reasoning  and  the  sources  of  fallacy,  the  danger  of 
the  closed  mind  and  the  promise  of  the  open.  Not  by  lecturing 
on  these  things,  but  by  showing  them  constantly  at  work.  He 
spent  little  time  pointing  a  moral,  but  when  he  spoke  of  a  truth 
it  rang  convincingly  in  his  voice;  when  he  spoke  of  lovely  things, 
light  from  them  shone  in  his  face;  when  of  vileness  and  intolerance 
and  meanness,  we  hated  the  things  that  could  deserve  such  scorn. 
The  least  touch  of  humour  brought  an  instant  twinkle  into  his 
eyes;  his  laughter,  like  all  his  moods,  was  infectious.  But  that  is 
just  the  most  powerful  thing  in  education,  the  contagion  of  a  living 
spirit. 

Whatever  the  teacher's  personal  share  in  the  community  life 
outside  his  school,  his  work  is  essentially  with  individual  children, 
and  it  is  through  them  that  he  makes  his  fundamental  contribu- 
tion. I  have  known  teachers  with  no  liking  for  publicity,  with  a 
deep  distaste  for  the  clumsy,  rough-and  tumble  of  public  life,  who 
have  deliberately  set  themselves  to  purge  politics  of  its  tendency 
to  malice,  intolerance  and  occasional  foul  play,  by  the  fostering  of 
fair  play  in  word  and  deed.  One  such  said  he  had  married  his 
school,  and  found  the  bringing  up  of  his  family  as  much  as  he  could 
manage!  The  teacher's  first  business  is,  through  the  curriculum, 
to  make  the  results  of  the  experience  of  others  quickly  and  securely 
available  to  the  growing  generation;  this  is  in  fact  the  definition 
of  the  primary  function  of  education.  His  second  is  to  show  in 
himself,  and  encourage  in  his  students,  certain  habits  of  mind.  It 
is  a  mere  commonplace  to  say  that  we  all  forget  very  much  of  what 
we  learned  in  school.  In  estimating  what  we  gain,  psychology 
comes  to  the  aid  of  commonsense.     Every  lesson  is  in  miniature 
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what  education  is  in  the  large,  an  organising  of  knowledge  on  the 
principle  of  association,  an  orderly  arrangement  of  facts  bound 
together  by  some  real  connection,  and  pointing  in  some  definite 
direction.  It  is  the  nature  of  our  minds  that  only  a  little  is  present 
at  any  time  in  clear  consciousness,  the  rest  being,  as  we  say,  below 
the  threshold.  All  through  our  learning  days  new  groups  of  ideas 
are  constantly  passing  above  and  below;  it  is  the  nature  of  our 
minds  that  all  our  experiences  lead  to  arrangement  and  re-arrange- 
ment, whether  it  is  just  random  chance  association  that  brings 
them  together;  or  some  deep-seated  ancestral  bond,  or  social  tradi- 
tion, prejudice  or  superstition;  or  the  careful,  deliberate  organiza- 
tion we  call  education.  Thus  every  lesson  which  is  itself  a  piece 
of  clear  thinking,  not  only  passes  on  a  few  well-arranged  facts  well- 
related  to  previous  knowledge,  but  helps  to  guide  a  process  of 
association  which  is  going  on  whether  we  guide  it  or  not,  and  to 
reinforce  a  group  of  ideas  which  will  not  lie  inert  and  barren; 
above  all,  to  set  up  a  habit  of  orderly  mental  arrangement.  The 
trained  teacher  is  taught  how  to  attain  this  end  by  the  logical 
means  which  are  the  technique  of  his  profession  on  its  instructional 
side.  The  corresponding  moral  quality  is  simply  intellectual  hon- 
esty and  courage  and  humility — the  facing  of  facts  with  an  open 
mind,  with  the  love  of  truth,  the  distrust  of  intolerance,  and  the 
taking  up  of  the  challenge  of  ignorance.  If  this  be  a  teacher's 
contribution  to  his  community,  are  there  many  bringing  a  greater 
and  purer  gift? 

All  education  is  in  the  last  resort  self-education.  The  teacher's 
share  in  the  bringing  to  birth  of  a  personality  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
partly  the  provision  of  knowledge;  partly  the  charging  with 
spiritual  forces  of  the  atmosphere  into  which  that  person  brings 
his  hereditary  equipment,  and  to  which  he  will  respond  in  his 
development.  Perhaps  the  truest  test  of  an  education  is  to  ask  if 
it  leads  to  self-education;  but  that  is  a  joint  test  of  the  education 
itself,  and  the  capacity  and  opportunity  of  any  one  person  for  a 
none  too  easy  task.  Yet  the  process  I  have  just  described  is  uni- 
versal, with  infinite  variation  in  teacher  and  student;  and  every 
thinking  man  is  in  fact  educating  himself.  Every  man  is  making 
for  himself  a  little  clearing  in  the  great  unknown,  like  the  pioneer 
in  the  woods.  His  clearing  may  be  large  or  small,  but  it  yields 
such  crops  as  his  soil  will  grow  with  such  cultivation  as  he  can 
give.  So  far,  his  world  is  fairly  intelligible  and  practicable.  Fring- 
ing his  clearing  is  the  gaunt  brule,  into  which  he  has  brought  light, 
but  a  new  disorder,  full  of  stocks  and  stones  and  debris ;  promising 
a  new  and  perhaps  fruitful  clearing,  but  at  the  end  of  great  labour, 
and  perhaps  not  in  his  time.  Every  community  is  set  in  a  clear- 
ing;  it  is  only  well-ordered  up  to  a  limit  where  it  passes  untidily 
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into  a  fringe  of  chaos.  All  humanity,  from  the  first  stirrings  of 
mind  to  the  furthest  reach  of  knowledge,  has  been  at  the  age-long 
task;  and  our  clearing  is  still  fringed  with  chaos,  and  beyond  that 
the  great  unknown.  Herein  lies  the  hope  of  education,  for  the 
manner  of  clearing  is  the  same  in  all  cases:  the  application  of 
knowledge,  hard-won  from  experience,  made  effective  by  organiza- 
tion in  science  and  education,  directed  by  an  increasingly  co-opera- 
tive goodwill.  And  the  aim  of  it  all,  conscious  or  unconscious,  is 
"faire  de  la  bonne  terre"  for  a  man,  for  a  community,  for  humanity. 

Some  teachers  are  more  conscious  than  others  of  the  nature  of 
this  educational  process,  and  its  continuity  with  the  process  of 
civilization.  The  strength  of  this  consciousness  has  a  great  effect 
on  their  relation  to  the  community.  First,  to  the  homes  of  their 
children.  I  venture  to  think  that  pastoral  visiting  will  come  to 
be  regarded  as  part  of  a  fully  developed  school  system,  though  in 
many  cases  it  will  be  hard  to  work  out.  In  country  schools  it  is 
often  done,  and  larger  schools  have  here  and  there  visiting  teachers 
on  their  staff — another  illustration  of  the  homeward  extension  of 
the  school  idea.  The  Home  and  School  Association  gives,  mean- 
while, an  excellent  chance  of  intercourse — an  illustration  of  the 
schoolward  extension  of  home.  I  think  most  teachers  would  agree 
that  it  is  essential  to  understand  the  home  atmosphere  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained,  and  that  in  all  cases  it  would  be  a  real 
help.  This  is  most  clearly  realized  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
child  to  leave  school,  where  friendly  conference  is  possible  between 
parent,  teacher  and  child.  All  the  more,  if  it  can  cover  not  only 
the  capacity  of  the  child,  but  the  field  of  employment  or  further 
education  which  lies  within  his  reach.  This  ranges  all  the  way 
from  the  sympathetic  understanding  possible  in  a  small  community, 
to  the  highly  organized  vocational  guidance  of  a  large  city  system. 
The  so-called  "care  committees,"  in  which  expert  advice  is  added 
to  the  round  table,  are  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  concep- 
tion of  school  life  as  leading  to  an  intelligent  and  well-informed 
appreciation  of  the  prospects  of  livelihood.  We  may  call  it  prac- 
tical community  map-making;  or  a  social  worker  would  be  tempted 
to  call  it  vocational  case-work.  Under  the  Fisher  Act  this  pros- 
pecting is  finally  written  in  to  a  scheme  of  continuation  schools,  in 
an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  after  life. 

This  leads,  second,  to  a  consideration  of  the  relation  to  the  wider 
activities  of  the  community.  Those  who  have  watched  education 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  or  so  are  aware  of  a  remarkable 
change  in  this  respect.  The  vital  force  behind  the  change  is  the 
conviction  that  the  problem  of  education  is,  how  to  organize  upon 
real  pursuits  the  abundant  energies  of  childhood,  so  that  they  may 
return  in  disciplined  strength  to  the  real  business  of  life.     This 
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involves  the  interweaving  of  school  and  society  at  every  possible 
point,  and  has  inspired  almost  countless  experiments.  There  are 
schools  in  Canada  where  the  conditions  have  made  demands  on 
the  teacher's  insight,  courage  and  adaptibility,  and  at  the  same 
time  given  a  comparatively  free  hand.  This  is  the  simplest  form, 
least  self-conscious  and  theoretic — a  direct  response.  I  think  of  a 
remote  foreign  settlement  where  the  teacher  is  not  only  that,  but 
the  friend  and  nurse,  meeting  the  needs  that  arise  as  best  she  can, 
with  never  failing  helpfulness,  though  not  a  little  tried.  She  has 
used  their  crafts  and  folktales  in  class,  rooting  the  new  culture  in 
the  old,  thus  easing  the  shock,  and  ripening  the  best  fruits,  of  the 
transplanting.  She  is  one  of  those  who,  under  great  difficulties, 
have  blazed  the  way  towards  the  teacherage  of  the  future,  where 
teacher  and  nurse  will  be  the  centre  of  new  comfort  and  civiliza- 
tion in  our  isolated  settlements.  On  a  wider,  more  deliberate  scale, 
I  may  just  refer  to  the  schools  in  Alaska;  or  those  schools  of  town 
and  country  described  in  Dewey's  "Schools  of  To-morrow,"  and 
"New  Schools  for  Old,"  or  the  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark. 
Dewey's  books  are  so  accessible,  and  have  so  illuminating  a  com- 
mentary, that  I  am  tempted  to  set  them  for  you  as  "required 
leadings."  There  you  will  read  in  detail  how  certain  schools,  by 
deliberately  relating  themselves  to  the  life  around  them,  became 
real  community  centres;  and  so  exercised  their  educative  influence, 
not  only  on  and  through  the  children,  but  directly  on  the  com- 
munity. We  may  not  always  agree  with  the  Dewey  valuation, 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  advance  of  human  knowledge  so  fruitful 
as  experiment,  done  by  minds  trained  and  wise,  but  adventurous 
and  flexible.  And  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  thing  so  needed  in 
the  present  stage  of  education  and  society,  as  the  production  of 
such  minds,  and  the  liberty  to  exercise  them. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  living  mind  as  at  once  the  instrument  and 
aim  of  true  education,  chiefly  for  its  extreme  importance  in  itself, 
but  partly  because  there  are  educations  which  reverse  the  instru- 
ment and  produce  the  opposite  result.  I  will  take  two  humorous 
versions  of  this  common  and  tragic  mechanisation.  There  is  the  sad 
case  of  the  student  who  "wrote  his  final  sup,  dead  from  the  ears 
up,"  or  Stephen  Leacock's  subtler  satire  of  the  crowning  award  of 
the  Ph.D.  as  a  guarantee  that  "after  that  time  no  new  ideas  can 
be  imparted  to  you."  These  are  just  humorous  illustrations  of 
the  fact  that  education  is  not  exempt  from  the  common  fate  of 
human  minds  and  institutions.  They  forge  ahead  while  the  onward 
impulse  is  strong,  and  make  their  discoveries  great  or  small.  Then, 
turning  to  consolidate  their  gains,  they  tend  to  reach  the  limit  of 
their  growth,  and  begin  to  deposit  a  "crust"  in  the  protean  shapes 
of  the  closed  hypothesis.     Changing  times  exert  a  pressure,  and 
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the  after  history  of  man  and  institution  is  written  in  the  result. 
The  crust  will  either  stretch  or  melt  or  break,  unless  it  remains 
firm  as  a  prison  wall,  to  wait  for  decay  or  catastrophe,  having 
missed  the  saving  alternative  of  growth.  Education  may  be  said 
to  exist  in  order  to  consolidate  the  gains  of  experience.  It  is  none 
the  less  surely  its  function  to  see  that  they  do  not  reach  the  student 
in  the  form  of  what  Masefield  calls  "accurately  stated  death." 
More  than  that,  to  preserve  the  adventurous,  challenging  spirit, 
to  liberate  fresh  springs  of  inventive  energy,  and  to  direct  them 
towards  the  solution  of  the  heavy  problems  of  humanity.  In  this 
sense  it  is  not  only  the  highest  characteristic  of  the  human  mind, 
it  is  the  greatest  need  of  human  society.  This  then  is  the  task, 
at  once  conservative  and  liberal,  that  is  given  to  the  teacher  in 
whatever  rank  of  that  far-reaching  profession.  And  this  is  the 
final  touchstone  of  his  relation  to  his  community. 


u  E  A. 
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INSPECTORS  SECTION 


THE  ABNORMAL  PUPIL. 
Dr.  Harry  Amoss,  Hamilton  Normal  School. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  of  your  secretary  to  speak  upon  the 
subject  of  The  Abnormal  Pupil,  I  made  the  proviso  that  I  would 
merely  introduce  the  topic  for  general  discussion,  by  an  attempt 
to  state  the  problem. 

Four  fundamental  factors  appear  in  this  problem. 

If  a  two-year-old  child  be  asked  to  repeat  the  digits  8-3-7,  given 
at  intervals  of  one  second,  he  will  likely  reply  "7"  or  "3-7."  His 
memory  span  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  grip  a  three-digit 
series.  In  an  attempt  to  clutch  the  last-mentioned  digit,  the  first 
slips  from  his  mental  grasp.  But  most  children  at  three  years  of 
age  can  repeat  three  digits;  at  four  years  of  age,  four  digits;  at 
seven,  five;  and  at  ten,  six.  Many  children  fourteen  years  of  age 
can  repeat  seven  digits;   and  at  eighteen,  a  few  can  repeat  eight. 

Again,  at  seven  years  of  age,  the  average  child  cannot  tell  in 
what  way  coal  and  wood,  or  an  apple  and  a  peach,  are  alike.  At 
eight  years  of  age,  he  can.  But  not  until  he  is  eleven  years  of  age, 
can  he  find  a  similarity  among  three  things, — rose,  potato  and 
tree,  or  book,  teacher  and  newspaper.  At  seven  years  of  age,  he 
can  tell  the  difference  between  two  known,  concrete  things,  such 
as  wood  and  coal  (though  he  cannot  tell  their  similarity).  But 
not  until  he  is  sixteen,  can  he  discriminate  between  such  abstract 
ideas  as  character  and  reputation,  or  poverty  and  misery.  Many 
children  are  never  able  to  make  this  discrimination. 

These  and  similar  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  child's 
mental  power,  as  distinguished  from  his  mental  content,  varies 
with  his  age.  This  variation  is  no  longer  the  vague  thing  it  was 
even  twenty  years  ago.  Psychologists,  by  testing  the  mental 
reactions  of  thousands  of  school  children,  have  discovered  that 
the  majority  of  children  at  any  given  age  are  able  to  use  knowledge 
in  certain  ways,  but  unable  to  use  it  in  other  ways;  that  is,  they 
have  approximately  the  same  intelligence. 

The  first  factor  in  our  problem  may  be  stated  thus — Each  age 
of  childhood  has  its  characteristic  mental  reactions,  its  characteristic 
degree  of  intelligence. 

A  measuring  instrument,  called  an  intelligence  test,  is  used  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  an  intelligence  is  developed.  As 
you  all  know,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  problems,  rendered  as  inde- 
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pendent  of  special  knowledge  or  attainment  as  it  is  possible  to 
devise  them.  A  perfect  test  would  measure  the  intelligence  of 
anyone,  regardless  of  his  language,  education,  or  upbringing. 
The  test  is  administered  in  a  fixed,  specified  way  to  every  case. 
Reactions  to  the  problems  are  valued  according  to  their  correct- 
ness and  rapidity.  The  score  obtained  by  the  median  child  in  a 
certain  age  group  is  called  the  norm  or  standard  for  that  age,  and 
is  closely  approximated  by  the  majority  of  children  of  that  age. 
The  score,  obtained  at  any  examination  is  compared  with  these 
norms;  and  the  age,  corresponding  with  the  norm  which  the  score 
equals,  is  called  the  mental  age  of  the  candidate. 

This  test  does  not  measure,  and  does  not  pretend  to  measure, 
the  knowledge  and  attainments  of  the  candidate.  It  does  not 
measure  nor  pretend  to  measure  his  instinct-emotion  development, 
that  is  the  nature  and  power  of  his  urges  and  drives.  It  does  not 
estimate  nor  pretend  to  estimate  his  habits,  purposes,  or  ideals. 
But  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  psychologist  it  will  measure  intelli- 
gence as  accurately  as  a  six-foot  rule  graded  in  inches  will  measure 
height. 

The  second  factor  in  our  problem  may  be  stated  thus — A  pupil's 
degree  of  intelligence  or  mental  age  may  be  measured  with  working 
accuracy  by  an  intelligence  test. 

A  pupil's  mental  age  does  not  necessarily  correspond  with  his 
chronological  age.  Thousands  of  examinations  have  shown  that 
from  50%  to  60%  of  all  children  have  a  mental  age  which  approxi- 
mates their  chronological  age  within  a  +  or  -  10%  divergence. 
This,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected  from  the  definition  of  mental 
age.  Such  children  are  said  to  have  a  normal  intelligence.  From 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  children  have  a  mental  age 
which  exceeds  their  chronological  age  by  more  than  10%  diverg- 
ence. From  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  children  have 
a  mental  age  which  is  less  than  their  chronological  age  by  a  10% 
divergence  or  better.  These  two  classes  are  called  abnormals, 
the  former  super-normals,  the  latter  sub-normals.  This  existence 
of  super-normal,  normal,  and  sub-normal  intelligence  constitutes  the 
third  main  factor  of  our  problem. 

The  examination  of  1,700,000  draft  soldiers  by  the  American 
Army  intelligence  tests  gave  the  following  result.  (Goddard — 
Levels  of  Intelligence — page  114.) 

10%  in  D- Group,  Mental  Age  10; 
15%  in  D     Group,  Mental  Age  11 
20%  in  C-  Group,  Mental  Age  12; 
25%  in  C     Group,  Mental  Age  13,  14; 

'     70%  are  below  Mental  Age  15. 

163^%  in  C+Group,  Mental  Age  15; 
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9     %  in  B  Group,  Mental  Age  16,  17; 
43^%  in  A  Group,  Mental  Age  18,  19. 

The  classification  here  employed  varies  from  the  usual  Educa- 
tional classification.  The  inclusion  of  large  numbers  of  negroes 
and  Southern  Europeans  depresses  the  results  below  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Canadian  standing.  But  since  it  was  the  most  extensive  single 
experiment  ever  attempted,  and  since  its  results  were  eminently 
satisfactory  from  a  practical  viewpoint,  it  may  well  be  used  to 
determine  the  fourth  factor  in  our  problem. — The  maximum  attain- 
able intelligence  or  mental  age  varies  widely  for  different  individuals. 

This  factor  may  be  stated  more  specifically.  The  mental  age 
of  a  normally  intelligent  child  keeps  pace  with  his  chronological 
age  for  a  period  of  16  years,  at  which  time  his  maximum  intelli- 
gence is  reached.  The  mental  age  of  a  subnormally  intelligent 
child  lags  at  a  relatively  constant  rate  behind  his  chronological 
age  for  a  period  of  14  to  15  years,  when  he  reaches  his  maximum 
intelligence.  The  mental  age  of  a  supernormally  intelligent  child 
exceeds  at  a  relatively  constant  rate  his  chronological  age  for  a 
period  of  17  to  18  years,  when  his  maximum  intelligence  is  like- 
wise reached — though  about  this  maximum  there  is  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  opinion. 

To  be  till  more  specific,  if  a  child's  mental  age  is  half  his  chrono- 
logical age,  (I.Q.  =  mental  age  x  100  -r-  chronological  age  =  50) 
then  at  10  years  of  age  he  will  be  just  fit  to  enter  kindergarten. 
At  14  years  of  age,  his  intelligence  will  have  ceased  to  develop, 
and  he  will  be  still  in  the  First  Book — maximum  mental  age  7-73/2- 
If  a  child's  mental  age  is  %  his  chronological  age  (I.Q.  75),  at  15, 
when  his  maximum  intelligence  is  reached  (mental  age  11.2),  he 
will  have  taken  eight  years  to  get  to  the  Third  Book,  probably 
sixth  grade,  the  work  beyond  which  he  will  never  be  able  to  do. 
If  a  child's  rnental  age  is  5/4  his  chronological  age  (I.Q.  125),  he 
should  cover  the  public  school  course  in  six  years,  passing  the 
Entrance  Exam,  at  11,  and  should  be  able  profitably  to  pursue  a 
University  course. 

These  four  factors  lead  to  two  general  problems:  First — How 
■can  the  teacher  discover  the  abnormal  pupil?  Second — What  and 
how  shall  they  be  taught? 

How  can  the  teacher  discover  the  abnormal  pupil?  1st,  This 
may  be  done  by  class-room  observation.  But  even  the  best 
teacher  is  likely  to  make  mistakes;  the  average  teacher  is  sure  to. 
A  supernormal  child,  because  of  under  promotion,  may  find  the 
class  work  unstimulating  and  childish,  and  transfer  his  interest  to 
outside  things.  We  have  historic  examples  of  brilliant-minded 
men  classed  as  dunces  by  their  teacher.  The  normal  child  may 
have  developed  school  hates,  teacher  hates  or  subject  hates,  and 
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do  poor  class  work.  The  grind-and  drill  teacher  is  likely  to  over- 
estimate the  memorizing  ability  and  effort  of  the  submissive  sub- 
normal. 

The  written  examination  in  a  crude  way  tests  the  pupil's  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  his  knowledge  and  attainments.  But  it  is  a  very 
inadequate  measuring  instrument.  A  survey  of  the  Normal  School 
teachers  in  training  made  by  Dr.  Silcox  in  Stratford,  and  myself 
in  Hamilton,  during  the  past  two  years,  shows  that  the  Normal 
Entrance  examination  does  not  discriminate  between  15  and  18- 
year-old  intelligences.  Indeed  in  both  schools  there  have  been 
admitted  students  with  a  14-year-old  intelligence  or  less.  Such 
students  are  subnormals  both  absolutely  and  more  especially  from 
a  Normal  School  standpoint.  Given  charge  of  senior  classes,  they 
must  inevitably  fail;  because  here  they  will  have  to  teach  sub- 
jects, like  grammar  and  higher  arithmetic,  which  they  can  never 
rationally  comprehend,  by  methods  which  they  do  not  understand, 
to  students,  some  of  whom  are  of  an  intelligence  superior  to  that 
of  the  teacher. 

A  comparison  of  the  score  of  a  National  Intelligence  group  test 
given  to  a  senior  fourth  class,  with  the  marks  obtained  at  their 
entrance  examination  reveals  a  similar  discrepancy  in  certain  cases. 
As  a  measure  of  mental  age,  the  usual  written  examination,  depart- 
mental or  otherwise,  is  about  as  accurate  as  a  six  foot  rule  graded 
in  feet  only.  That  is,  an  error  of  from  one  to  two  years  on  either 
side  of  the  norm  might  easily  occur. 

The  only  feasible  method  of  discovering  abnormal  children  is 
through  the  administration  of  an  intelligence  test.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  school  plant  will  have  to  test  its  raw  material 
scientifically,  before  processing,  just  like  any  other  successful 
manufacturing  concern. 

This  might  be  done  in  two  ways.  Teachers-in-training  at  the 
Normal  might  be  given  a  brief  practical  course  in  the  use  of  intel- 
ligence tests.  There  has  been  altogether  too  much  mystery  made 
of  this  process.  The  methods  of  administration  and  scoring  are 
so  simple,  and  so  explicitedly  stated,  that  it  is  almost  fool  proof. 
Any  teacher  who  may  be  trusted  with  the  marking  of  promotion 
examination  papers,  is  after  a  short  training,  quite  fit  to  look 
after  a  mental  examination.  A  specially  trained  administrator 
will  obtain  more  accurate  results.  But  the  average  teacher  should 
be  able  to  estimate  mental  age  within  a  six  month's  error. 

Or  specially  trained  administrators  might  be  given  charge  of 
certain  school  areas.  In  an  area  whose  incoming  school  popula- 
tion is  1,000  or  fewer  per  annum,  say  the  city  of  London,  or  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  two  specially  trained  examiners  could  establish 
a  complete  survey  within  four  years,  after  which  one  could  carry 
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on  the  work.  Surely  in  this  age  of  medical  officers,  music  instruct- 
ors, school  nurses,  etc.,  a  functionary  of  such  importance  to  school 
welfare,  as  a  mental  examiner,  should  not  be  omitted. 

The  second  general  problem  is — What  and  how  shall  we  teach 
abnormals? 

This  is  a  problem  for  normal,  as  well  as  abnormal  education. 
By  methods  of  trial  and  error,  subject  matter  and  teaching 
methods  for  each  grade  have  been  roughly  adapted  to  the  average 
mental  age  of  that  grade.  But  as  yet  we  have  no  clear  scientific 
consciousness  of  how  such  adjustments  should  be  made.  For 
instance,  a  perfectly  good  teacher  tries  to  teach  a  senior  second 
class  the  cause  of  the  seasons,  as  per  Geography  manual.  That 
is  putting  10-year-old  intelligences  through  13-year-old  exercises 
with  a  vengeance.  An  entrance  class  memorizing  history  notes — 
14-year-old  intelligences  engaged  in  a  9-year-old  process. 

Day  after  day,  I  have  gone  over  to  the  Model  School  and  ob- 
served Normal  students  teach  lessons  in  muscular  writing  to  First, 
Second  and  Third  Book  classes.  These  students  were  teaching  by 
the  most  approved  methods.  But  I  have  dozens  of  records, 
especially  of  the  First  and  Second  Book  classes,  which  show  every 
pupil  in  rooms  of  40  or  over,  using  either  finger  movement,  or  free 
arm  movement  with  wrist  contact.  Children  of  7  to  11  years  of 
age  cannot  use  the  forearm  movement,  because  they  have  neither 
the  necessary  muscular  development  nor  nervous  (mental)  co- 
ordinations. You  might  as  well  try  to  teach  them  to  sing  bass. 
Here  again  we  have  an  attempt  to  train  a  7-11 -year-old  intelligence 
in  a  13-year-old  activity — the  theory  presumedly  being  that  since 
muscular  writing  is  a  useful  accomplishment  (and  it  is)  that  it  will 
not  do  to  let  the  pupil  acquire  the  natural  finger  movement  habit, 
for  fear  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  acquire,  at  some  future  date,  a 
second  writing  habit;  much  as  if  one  were  to  say  that  learning  to 
knit  prevented  one  from  learning  to  tat,  or,  if  a  girl  practiced 
waltzing,  she  could  never  learn  to  two-step. 

This  may  seem  beside  the  topic,  but  you  cannot  establish  abnor- 
mal education  on  a  scientific  basis  until  the  matter  and  methods 
of  normal  education  have  been  better  adjusted.  Perhaps  a  study 
of  abnormal  education  will  help  us  to  make  that  adjustment. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  the  solution  of  the  general  problem 
is  that  the  subnormal  child  is  not  necessarily  deficient  within  his 
own  sphere  of  intelligence.  His  sphere  is  more  limited  than  that 
of  a  normal  or  supernormal  child  of  his  own  chronological  age  and 
with  whom  he  seems  dull  in  comparison;  but  within  that  sphere 
he  is  frequently  capable  of  greater  cultivation.  He  may  write 
better,  add  more  accurately,  type  more  rapidly  (straight  away 
stuff),  sew  more  neatly,  saw  more  truly  than  his  superior-minded 
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competitor.  The  curse  of  the  subnormal  is  over-promotion,  being 
thrust  into  activities  outside  his  mental  sphere,  a  lack  of  intensive 
cultivation  of  the  activities  within  that  sphere,  and  a  resulting 
inferiority  complex  due  to  failure,  derision,  and  unsuitable  associa- 
tions and  surroundings.  The  curse  of  the  supernormal  is  under- 
promotion,  a  fedupedness  with  activities  no  longer  stimulating,  a 
hunger  for  adequate  mental  exercise,  which  hunger  may  shift  his 
interest  to  mischief,  or  to  out  of  school  activities. 

The  subnormal  will  require  a  slower,  more  detailed,  more  con- 
crete and  more  intensive  course  of  study.  The  supernormal  will 
require  a  more  rapid,  more  abstract,  and  more  extensive  course  of 
study.  In  life  the  former  will  carry  out  the  details  of  plans,  under 
supervision;   the  latter  will  plan  and  supervise. 

To  be  more  specific.  A  three-quarter  witted  child  (l.Q.  75) 
will  attain  a  maximum  mental  age  of  eleven  years.  He  can  be 
taught  concepts  of  concrete  things,  mountain,  lake,  quart,  mile, 
etc.,  but  will  never  gain  concepts  of  abstract  things  that  is,  doubly 
abstract  concepts,  such  as  honesty,  justice,  predicate  adjective, 
or  repeating  decimal.  He  can  be  trained  in  habits  of  cleanliness — 
to  wash  his  face  and  hands,  brush  his  teeth,  clean  his  clothes, 
shines  his  shoes,  etc.,  but  he  cannot  be  taught  the  idea  or  ideal  of 
cleanliness.  He  may  become  an  excellent  writer,  drawer,  wood 
carver,  sewer,  but  will  never  learn  to  plan  and  pattern  work.  His 
control  of  behaviour  will  have  to  be  through  the  establishment  of 
moral  habits  and  strong  prejudices,  each  of  which  will  have  to  be 
developed  patiently  and  specifically. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  point  out  just  what  pupils  of  differing 
I.  Q's  were  capable  of  learning  and  doing,  and  to  plan  courses  of 
study  accordingly.  But  it  would  be  quite  unprofitable  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  because,  except  in  auxiliary  classes,  we 
have  to  adjust  these  pupils  to  course  of  study  already  laid  out. 

This  leads  to  five  particular  problems. 

The  first  is  the  problem  of  the  adolescent.  The  following  report 
was  issued  by  the  Washington  Department  of  Labour,   1915. 

Immediately  upon  its  appearance,  the  Department  of  Education 
issued  the  conjoined  report  in  a  pamphlet  advocating  the  value 
of  school  education  and  urging  an  extension  of  the  legal  school  age 
and  attendance. 
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Wages  Per  Annum  of 
American  Wage- 
Earners 


School  Attendance  of 
American  School  Children 


Intelligence  of  1,700,000 
Soldiers 


9%  Earn  150-200 
12%  "  250-300 
16%  "  350-400 
31%      "     450-600 


13%  leave  in  4th  Grade 

13%         "       5th 

14%         "       6th 

27%        "       7th  &  8th  Grade 


10%  Mental  Age  10 
15%  "  11 

20%  "  12 

25%  "  13-14 


68%Earn  $15  per  wk. 


67%  do  not  finish  8th  Grade 


70%Mental  Age  belowl5 


27%  Earn  750-1000 
3%     "      1250 
2%     "      1250 


23%  leave  after  8th  Grade 
10%  attend  H.  S.  of  which 
3%    graduate    from    H.S.    and 
1.5%  attend  college         


163^%  Mental  Age  15 

9%  "  16-17 

4^%  "  18-19 


"Levels  of  Intelligence,"  Goddard,  page  114. 

But  when  we  conjoin  with  these  two  reports,  the  report  on  the 
intelligence  of  1,700,000  draft  men,  a  different  interpretation  is 
given  the  problems  of  wages  and  school  attendance. 

In  spite  of  the  plea  of  public  orators  and  newspaper  editorials 
that  all  children  be  given  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  liberal 
education,  the  cold  fact  is  that  the  majority  of  children  have  not 
the  ability  to  receive  a  liberal  education.  From  the  above  com- 
parison, and  from  the  fact  that  subnormals  are  usually  over 
promoted,  one  must  infer  that  the  majority  of  children  on  quitting 
school,  leave  classes  whose  study  courses  are  equal  to  or  above 
their  maximum  ability.  They  have  climbed  the  ladder  of  formal 
education  as  high  as  their  mental  strength  permits. 

Two  other  references  might  serve  to  substantiate  this  argument. 

Of  274  children  leaving  10  Toronto  schools  to  go  to  work,  1918-19, 
110  were  non-repeaters  of  grades;  164  were  repeaters,  of  whom  64 
had  repeated  once,  41  twice,  22  thrice,  and  37  multiples.  40% 
were  non-repeaters,  60%  were  repeaters.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
40%,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  60%  had  approximated  their 
maximum  grading.  (University  of  Toronto  Studies,  Vol.  IV, 
by  E.  A.  Bott.) 

Investigation  of  1,363  working  children  from  the  public  schools 
of  'Cincinnati,  1912,  showed  67%  retarded  (two  years  or  more 
over  age  by  forms).  (Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  XIV, 
1913-14,  by  H.  T.  Wooley.) 

It  would  seem  that  from  60%  to  70%  of  the  pupils  who  leave 
school  at  fourteen  to  go  to  work  have  advanced  in  formal  education 
as  far  as  they  will  ever  be  capable  of  advancing.  If  they  are  to 
receive  further  benefit  from  going  to  school,  it  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  forming  vocational  habits  and  skills,  in  technical 
schools  in  the  city,  in  special  agricultural  or  trade  classes  (prefer- 
ably of  a  project  type)in  rural  schools  and  towns. 
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The  difficulty  with  the  present  Adolescent  Act  is  that  we  are 
sending  a  great  many  children  back  to  schools  in  which  no 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  their  educational  requirements. 
Again  there  is  sad  need  of  intellectual  measurements. 

Our  other  special  problems  have  to  do  with  preadolescent 
abnormals. 

There  is  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  where 
the  lines  should  be  drawn  among  the  various  grades  of  intelligence. 
Doubtless,    there   is   a  variation   in   different   communities.     For 
practical  purposes,  the  following  will  be  approximately  correct. 
5%  very  supernormal  above  I.Q.  125 

15%  supernormal  I.Q.  from  110-125 

30%  normal  I.Q.  from  100-110 

Normal  I.Q.  100 
30%  normal  I.Q.  from  90-110 

15%  subnormal  I.Q.  from  75-90 

5%  very  subnormal  I.Q.  below  75 

This  gives  us  four  special  problems.  What  can  we  do,  in  our 
graded  and  ungraded  schools  for  the  20%  subnormals  and  for  the 
20%  supernormals. 

There  is  a  substratum  of  subnormals,  idiots,  imbeciles,  up  to 
half-wits  (I.Q.  50),  who  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  society,  should  be  cared  for  in  institutions.  They  cannot  be 
educated  in  school,  because  the  intelligence  required  for  the  lowest 
school  grade  is  on  the  level  with,  or  above,  their  maximum  ability. 

In  city  schools,  the  4%-5%  half-wits  to  three-quarter-wits 
(I.Q.  50-75)  should  be  trained  in  auxiliary  classes.  Their  develop- 
ment is  so  retarded  that  they  will  require  repetitions  in  every  or 
nearly  every  grade,  and  in  some  cases  double  repetitions.  Not 
only  that,  but  even  where  they  start  on  a  mental  level,  with  the 
rest  of  an  ordinary  class,  before  the  term  is  half  through,  the 
nature  of  the  work  has  progressed  so  far  beyond  their  slowly  develop- 
ing ability  that  they  are  quite  distanced.  The  remainder  of  their 
school  year  is  practically  wasted.  Constant  failure,  disparity  of 
age,  and  class  scorn  develop  anti-social  complexes,  which  make  for 
bad  citizenship. 

For  the  same  class  of  pupils  in  rural  communities  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  special  auxiliary  classes 
(Regulations  for  Auxiliary  Classes,  Circular  No.  22).  In  Ontario, 
only  one  such  school  is  in  operation,  and  that  for  but  a  short 
time.     Discussion  would  seem  premature. 

For  the  special  treatment  of  the  remaining  subnormals  and  the 
supernormals  in  graded  schools,  there  would  seem  to  be  three 
schemes  in  operation. 
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Under  the  first  and  simplest,  the  subnormals  receive  no  special 
attention,  but  straggle  along,  repeating  classes  until  they  can  go 
no  farther.  The  supernormals  are  permitted  to  skip,  either  entire 
grades  (annual  promotions)or  half  grades  (Christmas  promotions) 
the  gap  in  the  work  being  bridged  by  special  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  or  special  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This 
is  much  better  than  no  plan  at  all,  but  it  does  not  take  care  of  the 
subnormals  and  in  the  case  of  the  supernormals  the  break  in 
continuity  is  sometimes  but  poorly  bridged. 

A  second  plan  consists  in  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
ungraded  rooms  in  large  graded  schools.  Here,  the  knowledge 
gap  caused  by  special  promotions  is  carefully  bridged ;  and  here  the 
stranded  subnormal  is  looked  after  until  he  can  be  re-routed  into 
regular  class  work.  This  is  a  still  better  plan,  but  suffers  from  a 
diffusion  of  the  special  teacher's  attention  among  so  many  classes. 
At  best  it  is  a  hospital  system,  not  a  health  system. 

A  third  plan  consists  in  the  movement  of  mental  age  groups 
throughout  the  school.  I  cannot  describe  this  plan  better  than  by 
referring  to  an  experiment  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Manning, 
principal  of  the  Strathcona  Model  School,  Hamilton. 

First,  I  will  show  you  the  thing  in  theory,  the  mathematical 
aspect  of  which  was  developed  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Seaton,  then  of  the 
Hamilton  Normal  School,  now  on  the  Inspectors'  Staff  of  that 
city. 

The  content  of  each  subject  in  each  grade  was  divided  into  three 
parts.  A,  will  represent  the  sum  of  the  first  third  divisions 
in  the  various  subjects  of  a  grade  curriculum;  B  the  sum  of  the 
second  divisions;  C,  the  third.  The  classes  are  represented  by 
eight  grades  (Roman  Numerals)  corresponding  to  the  junior  and 
senior  sections  of  the  four  books. 

The  courses  in  the  sixteen  rooms  (Arabic  Numerals)  were 
arranged  thus 

(1)  I  A  B  C  (2)  I  A  B  C  (3)  I  A  B  C,  II  A 

(4)  II  A  B  C  (5)  II  A  B  C  (6)  II  B  C,  III  A  B 

(7)  III  A  B  C  (16)  III  A  B  C  (8)  III  C,  IV  A  B  C 

or  IV  A  B  C 

(9)  IV  A  B  C 

(10)  V  A  B  C  (11)  V  A  B  C,  VI  A 
(12)  VI  A  B  C 

(1.4)  VII  A  B  C  (13)  VI  B  C,  VII  A  B 

(15)  VII  C  VIII  AB  C 
Room  (16)  an  overflow  for  (7)  and,  or  (9) 
Course  for  a  high  supernormal 
3,  6,  8,  11,  13,  15 — 6  years. 
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Course  for  a  medium  supernormal 
3,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  15—7  years. 
Course  for  a  normal 

1,  4,  7,  9,  10,  12  14,  15—8  years. 
Course  for  high  subnormal 

2,  5,  7,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15—9  years. 
Course  for  lowest  subnormal 

2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11—9  years. 

All  repetitions  under  different  teachers  and  in  every  case  (save 
one)  involve  some  new  work. 

With  the  approval  of  Chief  Inspector  Ballard  and  Inspector 
Perney,  who  has  charge  of  that  school  district,  Mr.  Manning 
undertook  to  institute  the  plan,  beginning  with  Grades  I  and  V. 

Fig.  1.  indicates  the  school  classification  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Manning  Plan.  Fig.  2.  indicates  the  progressive 
changes  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  the  Manning  Plan. 

Figure  1. 


(1)1 

(2)1 

(3)1 

(4)11 

(5)H 

(6)11 

(7)  III 

(8)  HI 

(9)  IV 

(10)  IV 

(11)  V 

(12)  V 

(13)  VI 

(15)  VII 

(16)  VIII 

Figure  2. 

(14)  VI 

Sept.,  1921 
Mar.,  1922 


(1)  I  AB  C 


(2)  I  A  B  C 


(3)  I  A  B  C 


(11)  VABC 
superior  V2 


fU)  V  ABC 
inferior  '/2 


Apr.,  1922 
June,  1922 


(1)  I  ABC 


(2)  I  ABC 


(3)  II  A 


(11)  VIA 


(12)  V  ABC 


Sept.,  1922 
Dec, 1922 


(1)  I  ABC 

(4)  II  ABC 


(2)  I  ABC 
(5)  II  ABC 


(3)  IABC 
(6)  II  BC 


(11)  VABC 

inferior  '/2 

(13)  VI  BC 


(12)  VABC 

superior  V2 

(14)  VI  ABC 


Jan.,  1923 
Mar.,  1923 


(1)  I  ABC 
(4)  II  ABC 


(2)  I  ABC 
(5)  II  ABC 


(3)  I  ABC 
(6)  III  AB 

and 

II  ABC 


(11)  VABC 
(13)  VII  AB 
and 
VI  ABC 


(12)  VABC 
(14)  VI  ABC 


Apr.,  1923 
June,  1923 


(1)  I  ABC 
(4)  II  ABC 


(2)  II  A 
(5)  II  ABC 


(3)  I  ABC 

(6)  III  AB 
and 
II  ABC 


(11)  VABC 

(13)  VII  AB 

and 

VI  ABC 


(12)  VI  A 
(14)  VI  ABC 
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In  the  year  1921-22,  the  senior  sections  in  rooms  1,  2  and  3 
completed  Grade  I  work  by  Easter  and  were  transferred  to  room 
3,  taking  the  place  of  the  junior  sections  in  that  room,  who  were 
transferred  to  1  and  2.  In  room  3,  by  June,  this  advanced  class 
successfully  covered  the  first  third  (A)  of  Grade  II  work.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  same  school  year,  that  half  of  the  promotion  class 
from  Grade  IV  to  V,  who  had  obtained  the  higher  standing  at  the 
previous  midsummer  examination  were  placed  in  room  12  where  the 
Junior  Third  and  the  first  third  (A)  of  the  Senior  Third  courses 
were  covered. 

In  the  year  1922-23  this  same  process  has  been  repeated  in  these 
grades.  In  September,  1922,  the  advanced  pupils  who  had  been 
taking  the  first  third  of  Grade  II  work  in  room  3  were  transferred 
to  room  6  where  they  completed  Grade  II  course  by  December. 
By  next  June  they  will  have  covered  the  first  two  thirds  of  Grade 
III  work.  Because  of  the  lack  of  intelligence  tests  this  room  had 
to  be  divided,  slightly  over  one-fourth  of  the  class  continuing  with 
Grade  II  work.  In  a  similar  way  the  pupils  who  had  taken  the 
first  third  of  Grade  VI  work  in  room  1 1 ,  were  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  in  room  13,  where  they  completed  the  Senior  Third 
work  by  December.  By  next  June  they  will  have  covered  the 
first  two  thirds  or  better  of  the  Junior  Fourth  course,  and  most 
of  them  will  be  promoted  to  the  Senior  Fourth,  room  16.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  intelligence  tests  in  classifying,  room  13  like  room  6 
also  had  to  be  divided. 

By  June.  1923,  this  preliminary  organization  should  be  complete 
In  all  Grades  and  the  school  in  shape  for  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
plete Manning  Plan. 

Since  the  school  course  for  from  15%  to  20%  of  the  pupils  will 
be  shortened  one  or  two  years,  school  congestion  should  be  relieved 
by  about  20%. 

Supernormals,  normals,  and  subnormals,  will  all  be  placed  and 
kept  within  their  proper  school  environment,  to  the  enormous 
benefit  of  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

This  plan  can  be  instituted  in  any  graded  school  down  to  six 
or  seven  rooms;  though  in  smaller  schools  there  will  have  to  be 
two  classes  in  some  of  the  rooms — a  doubtful  disadvantage. 

To  be  wholly  effective,  this  plan  requires  the  use  of  mental 
measurements  in  the  school. 

So  much  for  the  treatment  of  abnormals  in  graded  schools. 

In  ungraded  schools  the  problem  is  simpler.  Here,  the  system 
of  classification  is  more  fluid.  The  supernormal  can,  and  should, 
be  pushed  ahead.  He  has  already  partly  bridged  the  knowledge 
gap  through  his  practice  of  "listening  in"  on  senior  classes.     A 
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little  help  with  his  seat  work  will  complete  the  job.  That  this  is 
already  being  done  is  proved  by  the  tender  age  of  many  entrance 
candidates  from  rural  schools. 

The  problem  of  the  subnormal,  save  the  very  low  type  (I.Q.  50-75) 
is  also  simpler.  In  habit  and  skill  forming  subjects,  Writing, 
Drawing,  Manual  Training,  and  Household  Science,  he  should  be 
advanced  in  accordance  with  his  attainments.  This  likewise 
applies  to  such  concrete  knowledge  subjects  as  Natury  Study  and 
Agriculture.  Problems  from  the  Arithmetic,  History  from  the 
text-book,  and  Geography  from  maps  (except  the  mechanical 
drawing  of  maps)  are  his  bug  bears.  He  cannot  readily  interpret 
symbols.  He  will  learn  his  arithmetic  much  better  by  measuring 
boards  or  playing  store,  his  history  from  looking  at  pictures,  and 
his  geography  from  sand  table  representations.  The  teacher 
should  keep  him  in  contact  with  the  concrete  as  much  as  possible,, 
especially  during  seat  work. 

Fortunately  the  rural  subnormal  gets  a  great  deal  of  real  educa- 
tion out  of  school.  At  home  he  acquires  useful  habits  and  skill  in 
line  with  his  probable  vocation.     He  also  learns  to  work. 

Altogether,  I  think,  that  the  problem  of  the  abnormal  in  rural 
districts  is  much  less  urgent  than  in  the  cities. 
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FREEDOM  AND  RESTRAINT  IN  EDUCATION. 
Professor  G.  S.  Brett,  University  of  Toronto. 

I  have  chosen  to  speak  to-day  upon  a  large  subject  and  one 
that  does  not  lend  itself  to  any  very  precise  formula.  This  defect 
you  will,  I  hope,  regard  leniently;  for  you  have  many  better 
counsellors  in  technical  or  practical  matters,  and  the  only  direction 
in  which  I  feel  any  qualification  to  speak  with  profit  is  that  of  the 
mental  attitude  or  spirit  of  the  modern  school  of  educators. 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  we  have  recently  passed  through 
several  critical  stages  in  national  life,  all  of  them  culminating  in 
two  decisive  results.  One  result  is  negative:  we  are  convinced 
that  our  ideals  must  be  revised  and,  if  not  discarded,  at  least 
improved.  The  other  result  is  the  positive  demand  for  freedom 
or  as  some  express  it,  for  "life  and  then  more  life."  In  politics  we 
are  trying  to  discover  "roads  to  freedom";  in  our  social  philosophy 
we  are  striving  after  more  freedom  of  expression:  in  education 
most  books  written  to-day  might  be  classed  as  works  on  "education 
for  freedom."  The  movement  need  not  be  criticized  as  a  whole, 
for  it  undoubtedly  expresses  the  spirit  of  our  times;  but  for  that 
reason  it  may  need  to  be  carefully  examined  and  may  prove  to  be 
more  full  of  noble  aspirations  than  of  practical  directions. 

Educational  theories  in  all  ages  are  peculiarly  interesting  because 
they  are  found,  in  historical  retrospect,  to  be  the  forms  in  which 
the  general  philosophy  of  the  age  is  reduced  to  rules  of  action. 
With  undying  effort  the  successive  generations  strive  to  give  their 
children  a  nobler  form  of  life.  Parents  are  by  nature  a  disillu- 
sioned class.  They  can  look  back  and  think  upon  what  might  have 
been;  they  tend  to  discount  their  own  experience  and  to  think 
that  some  magic  formula  will  make  their  children  appreciate  the 
golden  opportunities  which  they  themselves  neglected.  In  this 
they  are  partly  right  and  partly  wrong;  for  living  is  itself  an 
education  which  no  other  education  can  supplant  or  forestal; 
but  something  can  be  done  to  improve  and  accelerate  the  process 
of  living.  So  Plato  drew  from  his  reflections  the  vision  of  an  ideal 
beauty  which  might  give  form  to  the  spirit  of  youth ;  so  the  medie- 
valist hoped  to  eliminate  error  by  the  inculcation  of  rigid  and  final 
laws;  so  Locke  and  all  the  modern  empiricists  were  sure  that 
the  new  way  of  ideas  would  permanently  improve  the  human  under- 
standing;   while  Rosseau  and  his  successors  proclaimed  that  the 
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solution  of  the  problem  was  to  be  found  in  natural  development 
of  the  feelings  rather  than  in  correct  formulae.  The  idealists, 
the  verbalists,  the  realists,  and  all  others  now  seem  to  us  clearly 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  their  respective  ages  and  their  peculiar 
social  ideals.  They  are  all  equally  worthy  of  admiration,  because 
they  strove  to  make  the  world  better  for  their  successors ;  they  are 
all  equally  inadequate  at  the  present  time,  because  evolution  is 
remorseless  and  the  oldest  problems  perpetually  assume  new  shapes. 
The  situation  to-day  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  pro- 
found sense  of  the  value  of  change.  At  no  other  time  do  we  find 
more  than  a  half-hearted  acquiescence  in  change;  always  there 
lurks  in  the  background  a  demand  for  the  permanent,  the  eternal 
and  immutable.  The  educator,  even  though  he  was  an  innovator, 
was  always  in  his  heart  convinced  that  he  had  found  a  new  rock 
which  would  defy  the  stream  of  events;  and  he  believed  that  his 
duty  was  to  prepare  his  pupils  to  face  changes  defiantly.  To-day 
we  hardly  want  to  teach  anything  at  all;  only  the  force  of  circum- 
stances compels  us  to  use  textbooks  and  talk  of  indisputable  facts. 
With  even  Euclid  almost  in  flight  and  Newton  threatened  by 
senility,  we  feel  that,  it  may  prove  a  waste  of  time  to  set  up  these 
temporary  structures  for  a  brief  exhibition.  To-day  we  want  to 
teach  nothing  but  learning;  in  our  deep  reverence  for  change  we 
have  come  to  dread  anything  but  a  plasticity  so  mobile  that  it 
can  respond  at  once  and  wholly  to  every  influence  of  time. 

The  source  and  the  justification  of  this  attitude  are  to  be  found 
first  of  all  in  the  nature  of  modern  industry.  Three  centuries  ago 
Francis  Bacon  realised  and  stated  the  essence  of  the  matter;  liter- 
ary culture,  he  explained,  comes  down  to  us  in  the  succession  of 
master  and  pupil,  while  the  knowledge  which  is  power  demands 
rather  the  sequence  of  inventor  and  improver.  For  art  and  litera- 
ture the  ideal  is  the  unique  act  of  genius,  which  may  never  be 
surpassed;  for  science  and  industry  the  ideal  is  a  progress  which 
transcends  and  obliterates  its  past.  Every  man  of  science  is  a 
martyr  to  his  own  ideal;  he  creates  the  force  that  destroys  him 
and,  if  he  is  loyal  to  the  ideal,  his  reward  is  to  see  his  work  super- 
seded. As  a  result  the  old  order  changes;  any  youth  fresh  from 
a  technical  school  can  correct  his  elders;  as  Bacon  said,  the  value 
of  time  is  reversed,  for  the  age  of  the  world  is  in  the  future  and  only 
the  young  can  expect  to  enjoy  its  maturest  wisdom;  the  reverence 
for  age  is  a  tender  sentiment  which  we  abuse  when  we  translate  it 
into  the  worship  of  antiquity. 

The  significance  of  industry  in  modern  life  is  too  obvious  to  need 
further  comment.  My  present  object  is  only  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  which  this  aspect  of  our  life  has  produced  on  edu- 
cational theory.     In  one  direction  we  have  become  anxious  that 
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knowledge  should  be  useful,  while  we  are  drawn  in  another  direc- 
tion by  the  half-conscious  recognition  that  useful  knowledge  is 
always  liable  to  sudden  decay;  many  a  man  has  lived  to  discover 
that  his  best  teacher  was  the  one  who  taught  him  to  learn.  This 
result,  perhaps  not  wholly  anticipated  and  not  even  yet  understood 
by  those  who  still  grope  after  utility,  may  be  counted  a  gain  to 
education.  Through  the  old  arguments  about  formal  training  and 
general  ability  we  begin  to  see  a  new  light  dawning.  What  those 
disputes  dimly  foreshadowed  was  a  transition  from  the  idea  of 
knowledge  as  a  concrete  mass  of  information  to  the  idea  of  activity, 
the  original  activity  of  the  mind  transformed  from  random  pro- 
fusion to  concentration  and  relevancy. 

While  industry  exerts  one  kind  of  influence  on  educational  theory, 
psychology  is  responsible  for  another.  Of  all  the  new  psychologies 
the  newest  is  that  which  deals  chiefly  in  unconscious  conflicts,  in 
repressions  and  in  complexes.  This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  context 
in  which  to  discuss  all  the  benefits  which  mankind  has  derived 
and  may  yet  derive  from  this  difficult  exploration  of  the  mind. 
The  important  conclusion  which  emerges  is  that  we  never  know, 
never  shall  know,  completely  what  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  a  pupil 
— child  or  adult.  Every  word,  every  thought,  each  sight  and 
sound  must  inevitably  have  a  distinctive  value  for  each  person, 
whether  we  content  ourselves  with  the  older  views  of  apperception 
or  prefer  the  new  theories  of  the  subconscious  self.  One  undoubted 
and  immeasurable  gain  has  already  come  to  us:  we  shall  never 
again  think  of  the  mind  as  a  box  into  which  we  may  drop  our  con- 
tributions of  knowledge,  nor  even  as  a  cunningly  contrived  machine 
which  will  deliver  faithfully  the  required  goods  when  we  have 
risked  our  cent  in  the  slot.  Freud  and  Bergson  together  preside 
over  our  newest  philosophy  of  education,  and  both  give  the  same 
warning.  Life,  they  tell  us,  is  expression  and  life  will  not  be 
circumscribed  or  annihilated.  If  we  check  the  outer  expression 
we  only  create  an  inner  disease  which  operates  more  subtly  and 
more  fatally. 

I  offer  no  criticism  of  these  views  as  scientific  propositions.  I 
only  note  that  they  have  produced  among  teachers  both  good  and 
bad  results.  The  good  results  consist  largely  in  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  differences  which  make  personality,  in  a  more  refined  sense  for 
the  meaning  of  types  of  behaviour,  and  in  a  genuine  desire  for 
more  sympathetic  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  bad 
results  seem  to  me  to  be  the  following:  The  teacher  who  has  read 
much  of  this  literature  is  liable  to  lose  his  nerve;  he  acquires  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  his  duties  to  the  pupil,  and  creates  what  I 
may  call  an  atmosphere  of  pathology.  We  all  know  how  much 
good  is  sometimes  done  by  the  cheerful  person  who  merely  exudes 
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vitality  and  never  even  notices  that  something  is  wrong  with  us. 
We  know  equally  well  the  effect  of  the  friend  who  never  lets  us 
forget  that  we  have  our  secret  troubles.  Without  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  teachers  should  think  all  ignorance  is  bliss,  I  would 
most  emphatically  say  that  "a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing."  Let  the  teacher  be  wise  enough  to  know  a  disease  when 
he  sees  it  and  then  to  let  the  expert  treat  it.  "The  last  thing," 
says  Prof.  Dewey,  "that  the  teacher,  who  comes  into  contact  with 
living  personalities,  should  do  is  to  assume  the  attitude  of  the  psy- 
chological analyst,  as  so  often  happens  to-day." 

The  second  bad  result  comes  from  an  inherent  defect  in  all  these 
theories.  As  a  whole  they  leave  the  impression  that  nothing  is  so 
desirable  as  freedom,  but  they  are  incapable  of  giving  a  positive 
definition  of  freedom.  If  we  examine  closely  all  the  writers  from 
Rousseau  to  Montessori,  we  find  the  same  characteristics.  On  the 
one  hand  we  are  told  that  freedom  is  the  essence  of  life,  that  chil- 
dren should  be  free  to  develop  naturally,  that  wonderful  results 
will  come  from  respecting  this  freedom  and  letting  it  mould  per- 
sonality. But  when  the  application  of  the  doctrine  is  in  question, 
we  find  even  the  most  ardent  theorists  qualify  their  phrases. 
Montessori  says  the  freedom  of  one  child  must  not  hinder  the  work 
of  any  other;  but  this  limitation  is  not  only  the  whole  doctrine  of 
discipline,  but  also  an  epitome  of  the  whole  problem  of  social  rela- 
tions. Dewey  ultimately  says  that  children  must  not  be  educated 
for  "what  is"  but  for  "what  is  to  be,"  which  sounds  well  until  we 
enquire  how  we  are  to  know  what  is  to  be,  or  how  we  are  to  recon- 
cile the  use  of  existing  conditions  for  training  with  our  speculations 
about  what  is  to  be.  The  pragmatist  has  a  peculiar  problem  when 
he  discourses  on  education ;  for  him  the  best  method  is  that  which 
works  best,  but  we  can  never  discover  whether  a  method  has  or  has 
not  worked  until  the  generation  which  endured  it  has  left  it  far 
behind.  This  doctrine  more  than  any  other  is  responsible  for  the 
present  tendency  to  make  education  a  perpetual  sequence  of  experi- 
ments, born  of  uncertainty  and  restlessness. 

The  industrial  and  the  psychological  questions,  questions  of 
occupation  and  personality,  are  the  major  part  of  the  social  ques- 
tion. This  last  and  vaguest  term  denotes  the  most  important 
phase  of  modern  educational  theory.  Criticism  of  education  is 
ultimately  a  criticism  of  society;  and  every  comprehensive  view 
of  education  brings  us  finally  to  the  problem  of  the  ideal  commun- 
ity. The  question  of  freedom  and  discipline  in  school  or  college 
is  ultimately  a  shadow  of  this  same  question  as  it  affects  the  home 
and  the  state.  Putting  the  matter  frankly,  the  tendency  to 
emphasize  freedom  as  the  mark  of  ideal  educational  systems  is  a 
reflection  of  the  universal  demand  for  freedom  in  the  whole  of  life, 
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and  we  want  to  know  whether  the  freedom  here  contemplated  is  or 
is  not  a  polite  term  for  anarchy.  The  actual  relations  are  not 
obscure.  In  Bergson  and  in  Dewey  the  more  extreme  reformers 
of  society  have  found  their  texts.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  justi- 
fied; I  only  point  out  one  salient  fact — that  educational  theory 
and  social  theory  have  in  common  one  significant  characteristic, 
the  desire  to  abandon  the  past  and  thereby  ignore  the  accumulated 
experience  of  humanity. 

We  cannot  afford  to  treat  so  large  a  question  with  anything  but 
serious  respect.  The  problem  of  freedom  to-day  is  not  really  the 
problem  which  Herbert  Spencer  discussed;  it  is  not  a  question  of 
giving  children  loose  clothes  instead  of  tight,  large  boots  instead  of 
small,  or  of  allowing  young  things  to  shuffle  and  talk  as  they  please. 
All  this  may  have  been  important  in  the  day  of  crinolines  and  eton- 
jackets;  but  the  evolutionists  are  right  in  one  thing — the  fact  that 
they  themselves  inevitably  go  out  of  date.  At  the  present  time 
the  question  at  issue  is  large  enough  to  include  all  branches  of 
education,  all  parts  of  the  curriculum,  and  all  the  conduct  of  life. 
Socialism,  by  which  I  mean  no  more  than  a  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  social  progress,  asserts  the  view  that  there  is  an  ideal  form  of 
society  and  that  education  exists  to  produce  it.  This  form  of 
society  has  never  yet  existed  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  taught  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  history,  for  example,  cannot  teach  it  for  history 
is  a  record  of  nothing  better  than  the  martyrdom  of  man;  science 
cannot  teach  it,  for  science  produces  a  false  sense  of  necessity, 
which  destroys  the  sense  of  freedom;  ethics,  politics,  and  religion 
cannot  teach  it,  for  they  are  all  equally  biassed  toward  the  sub- 
jection of  the  spirit.  So  say  the  critics,  but  what  have  they  to 
offer  us  as  a  programme  for  future  work?  So  far  as  I  can  discover 
only  the  phrase  "education  by  occupation,"  combined  with  gener- 
alities about  human  nature  and  leadership. 

This  movement  has,  I  think,  virtually  spent  itself.  It  has  done 
good,  and  in  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology  and  pedagogy  its 
benefits  have  been  harvested.  But  in  social  questions  the  most 
important  feature  is  the  overlapping  of  effects.  A  new  movement 
exists  for  a  time  in  the  shadow  of  the  preceding  age,  and  takes 
part  of  its  character  from  that  fact.  Freedom  on  a  background  of 
rigidity  is  attractive  and  assists  to  produce  an  equilibrium  of 
forces,  but  in  the  second  generation  freedom  may  lose  contact  with 
restraint  and  imperceptibly  degenerate.  I  need  not  illustrate  this 
point  with  more  than  one  remark.  In  its  earlier  stages  freedom  was 
a  cult  intended  to  counterbalance  in  the  human  drama  what  the 
actors  call  the  part  of  the  "heavy  father."  To-day  there  is  no 
such  part.  Not  only  are  the  parents  anxious  to  be  children,  but 
society  in  general  cultivates  in  the  young  an  almost  morbid  fear 
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of  appearing  mature.  I  have  found  this  a  puzzling  characteristic 
in  many  students;  it  is  a  new  form  of  unnaturalness;  a  repression 
of  the  native  desire  for  knowledge  by  a  growing  consciousness  that 
wisdom  is  not  honoured.  From  this  comes  a  studied  negligence 
which  is  seen  in  disregard  of  form,  contempt  for  refinement  in 
details,  superficiality,  inaccuracy  and  bad  spelling.  We  are  far 
from  the  days  of  Matthew  Arnold  when  a  great  schoolmaster  could 
say  that  the  boy  who  committed  a  false  quantity  in  Latin  verse 
might  be  expected  to  develop  into  a  murderer;  but  culture  and 
anarchy  is  still  the  essential  antithesis,  and  the  spirit  of  law  is  still 
won  or  lost  in  the  spelling  class. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  add  to  these  remarks  any  magic  formula 
to  cure  all  our  evils.  It  is  not  on  that  account  useless  to  consider 
the  whole  situation.  Education  is  always  on  its  trial ;  and  to-day 
most  of  all,  because  we  talk  too  much  about  such  vague  things  as 
the  decay  of  civilization.  Our  business  is  to  preserve  it,  and  that 
business  begins,  like  charity,  at  home.  It  can  only  be  done  by 
counteracting  the  sentimental  personalism  which  modern  thought 
has  unduly  emphasised.  The  young  require  by  nature  to  be  con- 
trolled and  guided ;  if  we  have  learned  that  this  can  be  done  with- 
out destroying  instincts  or  emotions,  that  is  well;  but  there  should 
be  no  confusion  between  the  idea  of  law  and  the  feeling  of  benev- 
olence. The  teacher  requires  the  spirit  of  the  surgeon — for  his 
chief  work  is  the  operation  of  pruning.  If  the  school  is  to  be  a 
preparation  for  life  it  must  have  its  laws  sharply  defined  and  its 
penalties  inevitable;  if  this  is  not  so  the  next  generation  will 
acquire,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  belief  that  anything  can  be 
done  by  simply  ignoring  restrictions  and  abolishing  "inhibitions." 
This  belief  seems,  indeed,  already  widely  established.  The  modern 
hero  is  told  that  something  cannot  be  done,  and  immediately 
replies  that  it  shall  be  done.  Here  and  there  an  isolated  success 
is  recorded  and  left  to  prove  the  whole  dogma.  The  "power  of 
will"  then  has  its  day,  and  the  delusion  of  this  ambiguous  phrase 
still  more  discredits  the  reason.  The  good  effects  of  emphasis  upon 
the  will  are  often  very  real,  but  this  amount  of  success  is  due  to 
simple  laws  of  action — just  as  previous  failure  was  due  to  ignorance; 
reason  can  always  achieve  more  than  will,  though  the  reason  must 
be  alive  and  active.  The  idea  of  a  social  order  based  on  spon- 
taneity and  will  is  a  terrible  delusion.  It  seems  to  be  the  parti- 
cular form  now  taken  by  what  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
idea  of  the  natural  man.  Society  never  is  and  never  was  any- 
thing but  a  situation  which  continuously  demands  restraint  and 
sacrifice.  We  do  not  change  the  nature  of  these  things  by  arguing 
that  restraint  is  freedom  when  we  accept  it  as  inevitable.  And 
we  create  positive  evil  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  argue  from  this 
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that  any  abstract  conception  of  a  "life  urge"  will  justify  us  in 
denying  the  most  fundamental  facts  of  experience,  however  dis- 
agreeable they  may  be.  And  it  may  be  worth  while  pointing  out 
here  that  what  James  called  "the  psychologist's  fallacy,"  seems 
rampant  among  educationists.  We  who  have  already  come  under 
the  discipline  of  life,  spend  our  leisure  in  dreams  of  freedom;  we 
deserve  our  relaxation,  for  the  axe  is  already  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  tree  and  the  tax-gatherer  is  at  the  door.  Then  we  begin  to 
attribute  to  our  children  this  same  reflective  desire  for  freedom,  or 
perhaps  we  cloak  our  ignorance  by  calling  it  an  instinct  for  freedom. 
It  is  time  we  examined  this  process,  for  it  may  be  bad  in  theory 
and  worse  in  practice.  We  do  not  attribute  to  the  young  any 
desire  to  be  young;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  children  have 
an  "instinct"  for  maturity,  a  yearning  for  responsibility  and 
importance.  In  the  same  way,  I  would  suggest,  our  theorists  are 
reversing  the  true  line  of  development  by  putting  too  much  em- 
phasis on  this  idea  of  freedom.  It  is  time  to  redress  the  balance 
and  give  weight  to  the  more  neglected  factors,  such  as  the  instinct 
to  think,  the  instinct  to  serve,  and  that  instinct  for  rhythm  which 
is  the  true  natural  basis  of  order  and  discipline. 

This  profusion  of  instincts  will  probably  shock  you,  but  I  am 
purposely  making  free  with  them,  as  I  think,  if  we  are  to  have  any 
we  may  as  well  have  enough!  Freedom  is,  in  experience,  a  state 
of  mind  and  not  a  particular  kind  of  occupation;  it  is  the  state 
of  mind  which  grasps  an  end  and  knows  that  the  end  is  being 
realised.  We  can  only  give  freedom  in  so  far  as  we  make  the  ends 
of  action  intelligible;  the  restraint  is  in  the  nature  of  the  ends,  the 
freedom  comes  from  the  understanding,  and  in  that  sense  we  must 
interpret  the  maxim,  "the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
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MUSIC  SECTION 


MUSIC:    ITS  PLACE  AND  PURPOSE  IN  EDUCATION. 

E.   W.    G(ETHE   QUANTZ,   SUPERVISOR   OF   MUSIC,    LONDON. 

The  Great  Teacher  once  said:  "The  poor  you  have  with  you 
always."  Might  not  He  who  so  loved  children  have  also  said: 
"The  children  you  have  always  with  you?"  The  fact  that  we 
have  children  always  with  us  furnishes  the  world  at  once  with  its 
greatest  problem  and  its  only  means  of  advancement  toward  a 
higher  and  better  life.  The  philosophers  who  differ  in  everything 
else,  agree  in  maintaining  that  the  progress  of  mankind  depends 
upon  education;  and  the  fond  mother,  looking  at  her  baby's 
features  as  it  lies  sleeping  in  its  cradle,  agrees  with  the  philosopher. 

"Delightful  task!     To  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind, 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast." 

To  attempt  to  give  a  definition  of  education  is  task  too  difficult 
for  us,  for  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  making  it  either  too  wide  or  too 
narrow.  True  it  is  that  it  is  based  on  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind, that  through  the  various  and  varying  stages  of  human  progress 
we  have  attained  to  our  present  ideals;  that  upon  those  ideals  and 
out  of  those  ideals  we  must  create  our  desires  and  discover  and 
perfect  the  methods  for  fulfilling  our  desires.  What  are  the  desires 
which  men  are  setting  up?  Is  it  not  that  "they  want  to  live  in 
society,  ordered  and  stable,  to  have  a  place  and  a  part  in  its  life, 
yet  upon  the  condition  that  its  life  shall  not  maim  or  impair  the 
life  which  they  also  claim  as  individuals?  Is  it  not  that  they 
desire  to  be  parts  of  a  living  whole,  yet  so  as  not  to  lose  their  own 
integrity?  Is  it  not  that  their  ideal  is  a  service  which  is  perfect 
freedom? 

The  theory  of  education  has  ever  been  linked  with  the  theory 
of  society  and  the  State.  Education  has  ever  been  associated  with 
the  idea  of  government.  When,  in  mediaeval  times  government 
was  the  right  of  special  classes,  educational  privileges  belonged 
only  to  families  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  the  great  rank  and  file 
of  the  race  groped  in  the  darkness  of  illiteracy.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  poet  Wordsworth  was  constrained  to  make  his  plea  for 
education  by  the  State,  for  having  a  poet's  vision  he  was  able  to 
peer  into  the  future  and  exclaim: 
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"O,  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 

When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 

And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 

While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 

An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  Teach 

Them  who  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 

Binding  herself  by  statute,  to  secure 

For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains, 

The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 

The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth, 

Both  understood  and  practised — so  that  none, 

However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop, 

By  timely  culture  unsustained ;  or  run 

Into  a  wild  disorder;  or  be  forced 

To  drudge  through  a  weary  life  without  the  help 

Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools; 

A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized ; 

A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free." 

No  longer  is  such  a  plea  necessary,  for  the  state  has  recognized 
that  with  the  extension  of  the  franchise  the  safety  of  society  depends 
not  upon  the  exercise  of  authority  by  a  governor  or  a  governing 
class  so  much  as  it  does  on  the  enlightenment  and  happiness  of  the 
enlarged  governing  class  which  now  in  a  democratic  state  such  as 
ours  embraces  all  classes,  many  of  whom  have  not  the  leisure 
requisite  to  devote  themselves  to  a  consideration  of  what  govern- 
ment means,  or  doing  what  government  involves.  In  truth,  most 
people  are  so  engrossed  in  living  that  they  find  no  time  to  under- 
stand life — than  which  there  is  nothing  more  interesting,  more 
real.  May  this  not  be  the  cause  of  at  least  some  of  our  present 
discontent? 

Life  is  a  complexity.  The  child  after  discovering  himself  as  an 
individual  finds  that  his  will  and  emotions  must  be  brought  into 
accord  with  his  will  and  the  emotions  of  his  fellows  if  he  would 
be  happy. 

Education  must  deal  with  the  two  relationships  of  life.  It  must 
seek  to  lead  out  the  individual  to  a  realization  of  his  best,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  must  fit  him  by  a  rigid  course  of  discipline  to  live 
with  others,  realizing  that  his  thoughts  and  hopes  are  bounded 
by  his  associations  with  men  and  things.  Each  branch  in  the 
course  of  study,  each  discipline  in  or  out  of  school,  each  institution 
which  is  the  out-growth  of  our  civilization  should,  then,  be  examined 
in  respect  to  these  relationships  to  adequately  determine  its  true 
educational  value,  and  everything  that  serves  not  one  or  both  of 
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these  ends  should  be  thrown  into  the  discard  as  so  much  educational 
waste. 

The  question  then  for  us  to  consider  is:  Does  music  lend  itself 
to  the  fulfillment  of  these  relationships?  Our  in-born  nature  and 
our  environment  are  so  interrelated  that  the  precise  moment  when 
the  influence  of  the  latter  is  first  effected  is  difficult  of  determination. 
Certain  it  is  that  environment  has  a  pre-natal  influence  and  the 
chances  of  an  "in-born  musical  nature"  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  realized  where  the  unborn  child  is  surrounded  by  a  musical 
atmosphere  than  where  this  atmosphere  is  not  present.  Most 
of  the  cases  of  what  we  regard  as  monotony  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  non-existence  in  the  home  of  a  musical  environment.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  life  the  child  develops  its  power  with 
marvelous  rapidity,  but  of  all  these  the  power  of  imitation  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  interesting.  The  acquirement  of  this  power 
enables  him  to  make  known  his  wants  and  provides  him  with  the 
means  of  self-development.  Co-existent  with  those  provisions 
for  language-imitation  should  be  the  means  of  growth  in  the  tone- 
language,  for  in  both  imitation  precedes  language  which  opens  the 
door  to  a  social  experience  out  of  which  the  fuller  life  of  the  adult 
must  be  accomplished.  Imitation  may,  then,  be  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  spiritual  achievements.  Aristotle,  in  his  poetics, 
makes  it  the  basis  of  his  philosophy  of  art  and  instead  of  using  it  in 
the  sense  of  mechanical  repetition,  gives  to  it  rather  the  idea  of 
symbol  making.  But  the  child,  the  more  primitive  races,  delights 
in  mechanical  repetition.  Regularity  is  the  step  out  of  which 
evolves  the  rhythmic  sense — that  element  of  music  which  awakens 
our  consciousness,  for  "what  is  consciousness,  but  the  rhythm  of 
subject  and  object  continually  distinguishing  and  continually 
recognizing  and  identifying?" 

Two  other  elements  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  music,  and 
make  their  appeal  to  our  consciousness  are  "symmetry  and  har- 
mony." It  was  George  Herbert  who,  in  his  poem  on  "Man" 
wrote : 

"Man  is  all  symmetric, 

Full  of  proportions  one  limbe  to  another, 

And  all  to  all  the  world  besides; 

Each  part  may  call  the  other  brother: 
For  head  with  foot  hath  perfect  amitie, 

And  both  with  moons  and  tides." 

This  idea  of  symmetry,  found  in  the  balance  of  phrase  with  phrase, 
section  with  section,  is  fundamental  in  music  as  in  nature.     Change 
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from  a  four- measure  phrase  to  a  three-measure  phrase  and  we  shall 
soon  realize  how  strong  is  the  in-born  sense  of  proporation. 

To  the  child,  much  as  he  may  enjoy  the  rhythmic  balance  of  pure 
melody,  a  fresh  delight  is  his  when  the  harmonic  element  is  intro- 
duced. This  musical  element  commands  his  powers  of  concen- 
tration and  self-control,  stimulates  attention  and  requires  a  dis- 
cipline of  the  self  by  making  demands  upon  the  student  scarcely 
exceeded  even  by  mathematics. 

But  it  remains  for  us  yet  to  touch  upon  the  highest  of  all  values 
to  be  derived  from  music.  Like  her  sister  arts — architecture, 
sculpture,  painting  and  poetry — it  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  esthetics, 
and  is  capable  of  expressing  the  best  or  the  worst  in  our  nature.  It 
may  be  its  vulgarity,  its  triviality,  its  insipidity,  become  the  means 
of  debasing  the  soul;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  interpretation 
of  our  deeper  human  feelings  so  link  us  forever  with  nature  and 
nature's  God  that  we  are  lifted  into  a  realm  of  untrammelled 
immateriality  where  the  soul  delights  to  dwell  and  where  we  drink 
anew  from  the  fountains  of  eternal  truth. 

If,  then,  music  serves  such  an  important  purpose  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  intellectually  and  spiritually  (to  say  nothing 
of  its  physical  benefits)  it  surely  merits  a  place  in  our  educational 
programme,  and  our  most  serious  consideration  as  those  to  whose 
charge  is  committed  its  advancement.  The  place  of  music  in  the 
educational  scheme  is  growing  with  the  enlargement  of  the  social 
concept.  By  this  I  mean  that  when  the  group  to  be  educated 
consisted  only  of  those  who,  by  birth  and  station  were  to  be  a 
governing  class,  the  place  of  music  in  the  educational  scheme  was 
relatively  small.  But  no  longer  can  it  be  said  that  "the  potter 
and  the  tynker  only  perfect  in  their  craft,  shall  little  do  in  the 
ministration  of  justic.  A  ploughman  or  carter  shall  make  but  a 
feeble  answer  to  an  ambassador.  Also  a  weaver  or  a  fuller  should 
be  an  unmeet  captain  of  an  army,  or  in  any  other  office  of  a  gover- 
nor." 

The  growth  in  the  idea  of  the  state  has  demanded  a  corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  educational  ideal ;  and  it  is  only  in  keeping  with 
this  enlargment  of  the  educational  ideal  that  vocal  music,  though 
fundamental  to  all  music  study,  must  give  place  to  every  form  of 
musical  expression  and  interpretation.  Hence,  the  scope  of  musical 
instruction  on  solo  and  orchestral  instruments,  and  the  development 
of  bands  and  orchestras  would  serve  a  distinct  social  and  disciplin- 
ary purpose  in  our  public  and  high  schools. 

The  aim  of  the  school  should  be  to  supply  the  growing  generation 
with  useful  knowledge,  to  develop  the  youth's  powers  to  co-ordinate 
that  knowledge  and  "before  all,  to  work  conscientiously  and  to 
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love  work."  To  successfully  create  this  attitude  toward  work 
should  be  the  constant  aim  of  every  teacher.  Dr.  Seashore  has 
aptly  said  that  to  achieve  this  "the  child  then  must  be  kept  busy 
at  its  highest  level  of  achievement,  that  then  only  will  he  be  happy, 
useful  and  good."  To  accomplish  this  will  demand  changes  in  our 
methods  of  school  organization,  no  doubt.  We  shall  have  to  break 
away  from  the  slavery  of  classification  which  now  binds  and  fetters 
us.  But  why  should  the  life  of  the  child  be  made  unhappy,  why 
should  he  be  forced  to  do  what  his  beyond  is  ability,  as  yet  to 
understand?  On  the  other  hand,  why  should  some  children  not  be 
working  up  their  ability?  Many  a  child  there  is  who,  because  he 
has  ability  in  reading,  might  complete  the  reading  course  of  the 
four  forms  of  our  public  schools  in  two  or  three  years  and  thereby 
acquire  a  love  for  good  literature,  but  who,  being  compelled  by  our 
classification  system  to  spread  that  reading  over  his  whole  school 
course,  loses  interest  in  the  subject  and  never  again  realizes  his 
best.  Many  children  there  are  in  third  grade  according  to  our 
present  system  who  would  be  happier  and  considered  less  mis- 
chievous if,  kept  working  at  their  capacity  in  certain  subjects 
they  were  placed  in  fifth  or  sixth  grade;  while  others  now  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  grade  would  be  much  happier  and  less  discouraged 
working  in  certain  subjects  in  the  third  grade.  Our  children  are 
slaves  of  a  system  of  classification  that  is  both  antiquated  and 
unscientific,  and  that  calls  for  change  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

To  what  purpose  works  the  teacher  of  English  in  our  schools? 
It  is  to  make  all  poets  and  authors?  Is  it  not  rather  to  create 
in  the  average  child  a  love  for  good  English  that  he  or  she  may 
thereby  become  appreciative  of  good  books  and  enjoy  the  pure 
diction  and  logical  dissertation  of  the  public  orator?  In  a  similar 
manner,  and  to  a  similar  end,  must  labour  the  teacher  of  music — 
not  to  make  all  who  are  not  tone-deaf  performers  or  composers, 
but  rather  to  create  in  them  the  ability  to  follow  the  subject  and 
appreciate  the  form  of  expression  made  use  of  by  the  composer, 
be  that  form  for  voice,  solo  instrument,  or  demanding  the  more 
complex  analysis  of  the  various  tone  colourings  of  the  modern 
symphony  orchestra.  While  this  should  be  the  right  of  every 
child  to  attain,  not  every  child  should  be  encouraged  to  become  a 
performer  on  an  instrument.  How  then  shall  we  decide  to  whom 
to  extend  this  further  right?  To  grant  the  right  to  a  child  of 
little  or  no  ability  would  be  a  waste — educational,  economic, 
social  and  individual.  Such  standard  for  testing  the  musical 
capacity  of  each  child  to  determine  just  how  he  or  she  measures 
up  to  a  norm  formed  by  taking  the  averaged  of,  say  a  thousand  or 
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more  persons  of  a  particular  age  or  grade,  should  be  adopted. 
The  Seashore  Tests  which  embrace  tests  in  sense  of  pitch,  sense  of 
intensity,  sense  of  time,  tonal  memory,  sense  of  consonance  and 
music  imagery  is  a  test  that  is  worthy  of  note.  The  material  for 
these  has  been  prepared  on  phonographic  discs  by  the  Columbia 
Phonograph  Company.  We  propose  to  test  the  children  of  all 
Grade  V  classes  in  London  schools  next  September,  keeping  an 
accurate  record  of  the  results  that  a  greater  degree  of  attention 
may  be  given  to  the  children  according  to  their  individual  differ- 
ences in  music.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  you  look  further 
into  the  value  of  these  tests. 

Another  matter  that  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  Section  at  this  time  is  the  matter  of  school  credits 
for  out  of  school  music  study.  It  was  my  privilege  to  address  the 
London  Organists'  Club  at  their  February  meeting  the  subject 
under  consideration  being,  "How  Best  to  Combat  the  Child's 
Difficulty  of  Music  Study  Combined  with  School  Work."  My 
first  point  was  to  find  out  where  this  difficulty  first  presented  itself. 
All  were  agreed  that  it  first  became  apparent  in  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school  course,  and  that  by  the  time  the  second  year  was  entered 
upon  by  the  students  the  pressure  of  home  work  was  so  great  that 
music  was  generally  squeezed  out,  and  just  at  a  time  when  the 
student  was  attaining  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  subject.  This  being  the  case,  the  county  is  culturally  so 
much  the  poorer.  Well  may  the  question  then  be  asked :  '  'Why  not 
make  music  an  elective  subject  and  give  credit  for  it  instead  of 
another  elective?"  (I  am  now  speaking  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
study  rather  than  the  vocal  work  of  the  class  room.)  My  answer  is : 
"Let  the  Department  of  Education  set  a  standard  examination  for 
such  as  would  do  this  work  and  accredit  music  teachers  taking  the 
examination  under  the  local  music  department.  The  Department 
of  Education  would  by  so  doing  serve  each  community  of  distinct 
service  by  protecting  the  citizens  from  the  musical  quack  and 
charlatan,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  for  the  child  of 
musical  inclinations  to  proceed  to  an  artistic  standard.  It  would 
also  enlist  the  sympathy  and  support  of  every  worthy  and  reputable 
musician  in  furthering  the  cause  of  good  music  in  our  schools. 
The  detail  work  in  furthering  this  extension  of  our  subject  could  be 
developed  by  a  committee,  and  submitted  to  the  Department. 
May  I  say  that  the  London  Organists'  Club  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  matter  and  have  asked  me  to  present  the  subject  to  the 
Canadian  College  of  Organists  at  the  annual  meeting  in  September. 

I  would  like  to  propose,  also,  that  as  musical  terms  are  rather 
loosely  used,  and  as  different  terms  are  used  in  different  places  for 
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the  same  thing,  that  this  Section  appoint  a  small  Committee  on 
Terminology  to  bring  in  a  report  at  our  meeting  next  year. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  the  subject  that  I  would  wish  to 
make  suggestions  upon,  such  as: 

1.  Courses  for  training  of  musical  supervisors;  vocal  and 
instrumental. 

2.  The  development  of  violin  classes  and  orchestral  work  in 
our  public  and  high  schools. 

3.  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  grade  teacher. 

4.  The    organization    of    a    Canadian    music    supervisors' 
conference. 

5.  The  value  of  co-operation  by  organists  in  giving  organ 
recitals  to  senior  grade  and  high  school  students. 

But  these  are  merely  suggested  for  discussion. 

In  conclusion,  are  you  ever  discouraged  in  your  work?  If  so, 
think  of  the  part  music  is  taking  in  the  "New  Education."  As 
Mr.  Edwin  N.  C.  Barnes  has  so  beautifully  expressed  it:  "Think 
of  the  bigness  of  your  job,  and  with  all  this  bigness  in  our  hearts, 
let  us  go — our  heads  high,  our  hearts  singing,  our  vision  large  and 
constantly  expanding — our  courage  and  faith  big  enough  to  remove 
mountains  of  apathy,  and  let  us  make  it  our  business  to  give  to 
each  child  his  true  birthright  in  music!"  Let  us  constantly  remem- 
ber that  "life  is  a  symphony,  that  the  writing  of  the  themes  and 
motives  of  the  child  life  is  largely  in  our  hands.  It  is  our  great, 
our  high  privilege  to  see  that  the  melody  is  rhythmic  and  sweet, 
the  harmony  full  and  complete,  ready  for  use  in  the  world  by  the 
Master  Musician,  whose  voice  and  hand  compel  the  melody, 
harmony,  and  rhythm  of  the  music  of  the  spheres." 
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VIOLIN   CLASSES  IN  THE  OTTAWA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  Donald  Heins,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music, 
Public  Schools,  Ottawa. 

In  1918,  the  work  of  inaugurating  the  study  of  the  violin  in  the 
Ottawa  Public  Schools  was  begun  by  organizing  a  training  class  of 
teachers.  This  class  was  formed  exclusively  of  public  school  grade 
teachers,  those  having  a  previous  knowledge  of  violin  or  piano- 
forte being  preferred.  The  class  met  for  two  hours  every  Saturday 
morning  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Donald  Heins,  and  during 
the  year  the  members  were  given  a  secure  knowledge  of  position 
and  a  working  knowledge  of  playing  the  violin. 

If  the  teacher  can  acquire  an  accurate  mental  picture  of  what  is 
required,  and  has  an  aptitude  for  imparting  knowledge,  it  is  not 
essential  that  he  or  she  should  be  especially  expert  in  performance, 
but  it  is  imperative  that  the  teacher  should  possess  a  strong  sense 
of  rhythm  and  be  sensitive  to  tone  and  pitch.  Many  people  possess- 
ing these  faculties  are  more  or  less  unaware  of  it,  never  having  had  to 
call  them  into  activity. 

It  may  here  be  emphasized  that  in  dealing  with  large  classes — 
individual  attention  is  well  nigh  impossible  owing  to  the  limitation 
of  time.  Children  with  an  aptitude  for  music  in  general  and  violin 
playing  in  particular,  absorb  and  use  instruction  in  classes  just  as 
readily  in  the  early  stages  as  they  would  when  taught  privately. 

In  September,  1919,  the  first  violin  classes  for  the  public  school 
pupils  were  organized,  the  services  of  Mr.  Donald  Heins  having 
been  secured  by  the  Ottawa  Public  School  Board  as  instructor. 

Pupils  were  to  provide  their  own  violin  outfits.  Prior  to  the 
commencement  of  these  classes  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
local  music  houses  in  order  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  school 
outfit,  such  as  that  used  in  the  United  States,  should  be  on  hand. 
The  outfit  consists  of  a  very  satisfactory  violin,  bow,  case,  box  of 
resin,  extra  set  of  strings,  pitch-pipe  for  tuning,  a  violin  stand  and 
the  Mitchell  Public  School  Violin  Class  Method.  The  violins  are 
fitted  with  a  chin  and  shoulder  rest,  and  patent  non-slip  pegs. 
Each  violin  has  a  finger-board  chart  added  at  slight  additional 
expense.     The  whole  outfit  costs  less  than  thirty  dollars. 

The  Mitchell  Public  School  Violin  Method  from  which  instruction 
is  given,  is  designed  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  its  purpose 
being  to  bring  out  whatever  talent  may  be  latent  in  children  who 
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would  otherwise  never  have  an  opportunity  to  find  themselves  in 
music.  Where  talent,  or  a  sufficient  love  for  the  work  has  been 
brought  to  light,  and  to  a  limited  extent  developed,  the  parents 
of  the  child  should,  within  two  years  of  class  work,  be  well  able  to 
determine  whether  private  instuction  is  worth  while. 

Three  times  in  the  year  individual  tests  are  given  for  the  purpose 
of  determing  the  progress  being  made  in  regard  to  the  following 
points:  time,  tone,  tune,  correct  notation,  bowing,  position  and 
sight  reading.  Four  main  classes  usually  develop  out  of  these 
tests.  First,  musical,  quick  minds,  obviously  talented;  second, 
average  musical  ability,  but  slow  mentally  and  slower  to  develop; 
third,  unmusical,  but  anxious  to  acquire — plodders;  fourth,  do  not 
even  remember  the  names  of  notes,  their  position  on  the  staff  and 
finger-board,  will  not  give  their  minds,  desire  to  play  as  the  rest  of 
the  class  plays,  but  will  not  make  the  necessary  effort.  From  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  there  spring  children  who  almost 
suddenly  take  hold  of  the  subject  and  thereafter  develop  quickly, 
from  which  I  deduce  that  their  development  as  violinists  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  stages  of  general  mental  development. 
There  are  incorrigibles  and  these  usually  drop  out  of  the  classes, 
as  withered  fruit  is  blown  from  the  tree.  In  the  classes  the  children 
are  placed  in  Strathcona  formation,  about  four  feet  apart.  The 
first  lessons  consist  of  teaching  the  position,  by  means  of  a  regular 
drill.  When  the  playing  actually  commences  to  take  definite  form, 
the  names  of  the  open  strings  may  be  written  upon  the  blackboard 
in  such  sequence  that  when  played  by  the  children  they  can  be 
fitted  to  accompany,  say,  Dvorak's  "Humoresque"  played  upon 
the  piano.  Once  the  position  of  the  fingers  on  the  notes,  and  the 
general  position  of  the  hand  are  established,  the  instructor  plays 
upon  the  piano  whilst  the  assistant  teachers  goes  among  the  children 
correcting  faulty  position,  etc.  The  piano  always  is  in  such  a 
position  that  the  instructor  can  overlook  the  class.  Three  class 
violin  methods  have  been  experimented  with,  but  the  Mitchell 
Violin  Class  Method  has  proved  more  satisfactory  than  any.  It 
progresses  from  stage  to  stage  so  slowly  and  logically  as  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  most  undeveloped  mind  and  lead  it  to  the 
light. 

There  inevitably  will  come  to  the  top  some  who  play  readily  and 
easily.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  Instructor  Heins  picked 
twenty  such  pupils,  a  few  from  each  school,  and  these  he  instructed 
in  more  advanced  work,  thus  forming  a  "Master  Class."  This  inner 
circle  greatly  stimulated  those  outside  the  pale,  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  Ottawa  Public  School  Orchestra.  In 
June,  1921,  this  class  performed  publicly  the  first  movement  of 
Schubert's    "Unfinished    Symphony,"    with    great    success.     The 
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violin  sections  were  made  up  entirely  of  public  school  pupils: 
the  remaining  sections  were  augmented  by  members  of  the  Ottawa 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Ottawa  Public  School  Orchestra  this  year  is  formed  in  five 
groups — containing  in  all  fifty-four  violins,  two  clarinets,  two 
cornets,  a  flute,  and  drums.  To  this  will  be  added  the  balancing 
instruments  from  outside  sources.  The  works  in  hand  are  as 
follows:  Haydn's  "Military  Symphony,  First  Movement";  Minuet 
from  Mozart's  E  flat  Major  Symphony;  Rubenstein's  "Romance;" 
selections  from  Handel's  "Messiah";  together  with  a  number  of 
smaller  pieces  selected  from  books  admirably  arranged  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  school  orchestras. 

There  are  to-day  420  children  receiving  instruction  in  the  Ottawa 
Public  Schools,  under  Mr.  Donald  Heins  and  fifteen  assistant 
teachers.  These  children  receive  one  lesson  on  an  appointed  day 
each  week,  at  an  appointed  centre,  from  Instructor  Heins.  For 
every  class  there  is  also  a  weekly  practice  hour,  aside  from  the 
regular  lesson,  under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant  teacher. 
As  the  number  of  enrolled  pupils  increased  rapidly,  it  became 
necessary  to  obtain  violin  teachers  outside  the  schools.  Not  only 
have  such  teachers  gained  greatly  in  experience,  but  have,  through 
their  association  with  the  public  schools,  increased  their  private 
teaching  connection. 

The  total  cost  of  violin  class  work  in  the  Ottawa  Public  Schools 
for  the  current  year  will  be  approximately  four  thousand  dollars 
or  about  ten  dollars  a  year  for  each  pupil.  This  would  amount  to 
twenty-five  cents,  covering  two  lessons  per  week,  assuming  four 
hundred  pupils.  Mr.  Heins  receives  a  salary  of  twenty-four 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  which  he  gives  eighteen  hours  a  week 
service  during  the  school  year.  The  assistant  teachers  receive 
one  dollar  an  hour  when  working  alone,  and  fifty  cents  an  hour 
when  working  as  assistant  to  another  teacher.  To  attempt  to 
teach  class  is  much  larger  than  those  are  present  extent  would  be  to 
court  failure,  so  the  above  mentioned  amount  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  financial  outlay  necessary  to  conduct 
violin  class  work  in  the  Ottawa  Public  Schools.  The  average  size 
of  a  violin  class  is  twenty-two  pupils.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  would  naturally  mean  an  increase  in  the  number  of  assistants 
and  consequently  in  the  cost. 

Of  the  advantage  to  the  children  themselves,  and  the  general 
increase  in  musical  enterprise,  artistic  development,  and  con- 
sequent growth  of  the  civilizing  influences  with  their  attendance 
benefits  to  the  community,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.     For 
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the  work  itself  one  claims  no  more  than  that  it  is  planting  seeds 
upon  erstwhile  barren  ground.  It  is  certainly  sowing  vast  tracts 
of  mentality  with  food  upon  which  the  mind  may  feed  in  the  years 
to  come,  when  the  inordinate  passion  for  material  interests  is 
waning  and  giving  place  to  the  spiritual  necessities. 
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AFFILIATED  MODEL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS' 

SECTION 


THE  PRA  CTICE  SCHOOL  IN  RELA  TION  TO  THE  NORMAL 

AND  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 

THE  PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 

D.  D.  MacDonald,  B.A.,  Principal  Orde  Model  School, 

Toronto. 

The  subject  before  us  for  discussion  is  obviously  a  very  com- 
prehensive one,  the  many  phases  of  which  can  not  possibly  be 
covered  in  a  paper  such  as  this.  In  fact,  one  hardly  knows  where 
to  begin  and  where  to  end. 

In  considering  the  subject  in  hand  it  will  be  our  purpose  to 
touch  briefly  upon  some  of  the  points  which  have  impressed  them- 
selves upon  us  during  the  five  years  that  we  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  and  Practice  School. 
If  nothing  more  is  accomplished  than  the  provoking  of  discussion 
on  some  of  the  points  raised  the  purpose  of  the  writer  will  have  been 
achieved. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  importance 
of  the  work  in  which  the  Normal  School  and  the  Practice  School 
are  engaged.  It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  future  citizen- 
ship of  Canada  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  the  faithfulness 
with  which  these  two  institutions  perform  the  tasks  they  have  in 
hand.  The  graduates  from  the  Normal  Schools  will  do  much  to 
mould  the  lives  of  the  rising  generation.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  great  responsibilities  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  to  whom 
are  committed  the  training  of  the  children  of  our  country,  but 
do  not  greater  responsibilities  by  far  rest  upon  those  who  have 
to  do  with  the  training  of  these  young  teachers?  This  is  the  busi- 
ness in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  Normal  Schools,  of  course, 
are  devoted  entirely  to  this  work  while  the  Practice  Schools  give 
only  part  of  their  time  to  this  special  part  of  their  duties.  The 
work  is  of  vital  importance  and  demands  the  best  from  all  who 
would  desire  that  there  be  built  up  in  this  young  Canada  of  ours, 
an  intelligent  and  well-developed  type  of  citizenship,  physically, 
mentally,  and  spiritually  sound. 

In  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  attained  it  is  most  important 
that  the  two  institutions  work  together  in  harmony  and  co-operate 
the  one  with  the  other.     The  Practice  School  should  endeavour 
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as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Normal  and 
should  unite  in  working  with  oneness  of  purpose  in  carrying  out 
the  ideals  of  that  institution.  In  this  way  these  two  institutions 
may  together  strive  to  send  out  as  graduates  the  very  best  possible 
product,  young  men  and  young  women  who  will  adorn  their  pro- 
fession and  be  a  contribution  in  a  large  way  towards  the  develop- 
ment among  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  communities  of  the  noblest 
and  highest  ideals  of  life.  These  results  can  not  be  achieved  unless 
there  is  the  co-operation  of  each  school  with  the  other. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  passing  that  the  good  feeling  and  harmony 
existing  between  the  principal  and  staff  of  the  Toronto  Normal 
School  and  the  principal  and  staff  of  the  Orde  Model  School  is 
indeed  gratifying.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  work  with  and 
co-operate  with  such  a  genial,  broad-minded,  human-kind  of  man 
as  is  the  esteemed  and  highly  efficient  principal  of  the  Toronto 
Normal  School,  Dr.  Radcliffe.  The  Orde  Street  staff  is  a  unit  in 
this  opinion.  This  good  feeling  towards  Dr.  Radcliffe  and  his 
entire  staff  helps  to  make  exacting  work  lighter  and  relieves  to 
some  extent  the  tension  of  the  task  of  a  critic  teacher  in  a  practice 
school. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  much  of  the  Work  of  the  Normal 
School  is  theoretical  while  that  of  the  Practice  School  is  essentially 
practical.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  work  in  the  Practice 
School  should  be  based  on  sound  theory.  The  principal  and  staff 
of  the  critic  or  Practice  School  should  ever  be  careful  to  see  that 
the  work  done  in  his  school  should  be  in  every  respect  an  excellent 
exemplification  of  the  practical  putting  into  effect  of  the  principles 
of  teaching  as  set  forth  by  means  of  lectures  and  discussion  at  the 
Normal  School.  The  critic  teacher  should  always  be  on  her  guard 
to  see  that  in  her  teaching  before  the  students  for  observation 
purposes  that  she  does  not  violate  recognized  principles  of  good 
teaching.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  critic  teacher 
in  the  Practice  School  to  point  out  in  as  kindly  and  sympathetic 
way  as  possible  wherein  the  student-teacher  may  have  violated 
principles  of  good  methodology  in  the  presentation  of  her  lessons. 
The  criticism  of  a  student's  lesson  should,  of  course,  be  constructive 
rather  than  destructive.  If  it  is  at  all  possible  a  student  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  her  lesson  was  at  least  partially  successful.  She 
at  the  same  time  should  be  made  to  feel  that  she  has  the  power  to 
do  better  in  future  if  her  efforts  have  not  been  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess in  the  past. 

In  regard  to  the  written  criticisms  of  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
students  over  which  many  of  the  critic  teachers  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  thought  I  have  often  wondered  whether  much  real 
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benefit  is  derived  by  any  one  concerned.  The  mark,  of  course, 
for  teaching  and  for  ability  to  criticise  is  vitally  important.  If 
use  is  made  of  the  detailed  criticism  of  the  various  points  in  the 
lesson  then  the  written  criticism  is  valuable,  otherwise,  it  is  of 
little  consequence.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  outstanding  points 
of  excellence  or  otherwise  are  briefly  referred  to  in  the  criticism 
that  this  in  addition  to  the  marks  assigned  is  all  that  is  necessary 
in  the  written  report. 

I  feel  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  close  co-operation  between 
the  Normal  School  teachers  and  the  teachers  of  the  Practice  School 
in  dealing  with  and  marking  weak  student-teachers.  There  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  critic  teachers  to  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  the  weak  teacher  and  perhaps  give  her  an  additional 
mark  or  two  necessary  to  reach  the  minimum  standard  of  60  per 
cent.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  give  to  weak  student- 
teachers  credit  for  that  which  they  do  not  earn.  Let  us  by  all 
means  give  them  what  they  do  earn,  but  let  us  refrain  from  bolster- 
ing up  a  student's  mark  in  order  to  give  her  a  bare  pass.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  tragedy  to  allow  incompetent  teachers  to  be 
foisted  upon  our  public  schools.  Here,  if  anywhere  there  should 
be  efficiency,  for  who  can  estimate  the  evil  results  which  may  come 
from  the  work  of  a  weak  teacher? 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  more 
uniform  standards  of  marking  lessons.  There  will  always  of 
necessity  be  slight  differences  of  opinion  and  consequently  the 
mark  assigned  by  different  teachers  for  the  same  lesson  will  vary 
to  a  greater  or  less  degrees.  However,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  occasionally  to  have  a  student  teach  a  lesson  for  observation 
purposes  only,  to  which  marks  would  be  assigned  by  several  critic 
teachers  for  purposes  of  comparison.  After  the  teaching  of  the 
lesson  might  follow  a  discussion  of  its  merits  and  imperfections. 
There  recently  came  to  my  notice  a  report  of  such  a  lesson  taught 
in  a  certain  training  school  before  a  large  number  of  teachers  each 
an  expert  and  specialist  in  his  own  particular  line.  The  marks 
assigned  varied  from  40  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent.  This  you  may 
say  seems  almost  inconceivable  yet  at  the  same  time  it  shows  that 
a  little  stock-taking  occasionally  in  our  marking  of  students  will 
at  least  do  no  harm. 

Earlier  in  the  paper  we  referred  to  the  necessity  of  close  co- 
operation between  the  staff  of  the  Normal  School  and  that  of  the 
Practice  School.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  have  occasional  conferences  between  the  staffs  of  the  two 
institutions.  The  time  element  would  be  an  important  considera- 
tion, but  I  firmly  believe  that  two  or  three  meetings  during  the 
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term  would  be  very  beneficial  to  all  concerned  particularly  to  the 
members  of  the  critic  staff.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
various  normal  masters  to  discuss  with  the  critic  teachers  difficulties 
which  arise  in  the  teaching  of  their  particular  subjects?  A  general 
discussion  of  the  work  of  the  critic  teacher  by  the  normal  principal 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  an  inspiration  and  of  very  material  assistance 
to  all  concerned.  This  suggestion  may  be  presumption  on  my 
part,  but  the  thought  has  come  to  me  and  I  give  it  to  you  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

It  is  a  generally  conceded  fact  that  by  far  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  who  fail,  and  some  do  lamentably  fail,  fail  because  they 
have  not  the  ability  to  control  the  pupils  under  their  care.  In 
other  words  they  fall  short  in  discipline.  If  a  teacher  fails  here  it 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  her  place  is  not  in  the  school  room. 
There  are  surely  other  avenues  of  service  where  her  talents  may  be 
put  to  better  advantage.  Power  to  discipline.  I  contend,  stands 
in  the  very  front  rank  in  the  qualifications  of  a  successful  teacher. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  anywhere  if  the  class  is  not  under  control. 
Untold  and  far-reaching  injury  may  be  done  to  a  class  of  pupils, 
even  temporarily  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  weak  in  dis- 
cipline. Occasional  teachers  on  the  staff  in  this  city  who  have  not 
the  personal  qualities  necessary  to  govern  pupils  should  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  appointment  to  the  city  staff. 

I  have  in  mind  at  the  present  moment  two  or  three  recent  grad- 
uates from  Normal  School  who  secured  positions  on  the  Toronto 
staff  and  who,  according  to  a  recent  report  were  failing  lamentably 
in  discipline  after  being  given  trial  in  different  schools,  and  under 
different  principals,  and  amidst  different  environment.  These 
students  while  at  Normal  did  exceedingly  well  in  their  teaching 
and  general  Normal  work. 

Are  the  Practice  Schools  and  the  Normal  Schools  partially  to 
blame  for  these  failures?  Do  the  students  while  attending  Normal 
and  while  they  are  teaching  their  prescribed  number  of  lessons 
get  much  actual  practice  in  maintaining  discipline  or  in  real  manage- 
ment of  classes?  Do  they  not  lean  too  much  altogether  on  the 
support  of  the  teacher  in  charge? 

How  best  to  remedy  this  condition  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  more 
than  suggest  to  each  critic  teacher  present  to  insist  upon  every 
student  who  teaches  in  your  room  assuming  full  responsibility 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  discipline  and  control  of  the  pupils  while 
he  or  she  may  be  in  charge  of  the  class.  And  would  it  not  be  well 
too  for  every  critic  teacher  to  emphasize  this  important  matter  of 
discipline  to  every  group  of  student  teachers  who  come  under  his 
direction? 
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In  thinking  further  of  the  relationship  of  the  Practice  School  to 
the  Normal  School  the  thought  has  come  to  me  that  there  possibly 
might  be  a  closer  co-ordination  between  the  lectures  given  by  the 
Normal  masters  and  lessons  taught  by  the  students  in  the  Practice 
School.  If  the  critic  teachers  had  some  means  of  knowing  what 
was  being  taken  up  in  the  various  subjects  at  certain  intervals  it 
would  prove  helpful  in  the  assignment  of  lessons  and  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  the  students  concerned.  In  other  words 
would  it  be  possible  to  have  the  work  of  the  two  institutions  more 
closely  linked  together? 

I  suppose  that  the  greater  majority  of  the  Normal  graduates 
will  first  go  to  country  places.  Is  the  training  received  at  Normal 
and  particularly  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  Practice 
School  helpful  in  the  highest  possible  degree  to  them?  Does  not 
their  training  fit  them  more  for  urban  schools?  Would  it  be  better 
to  have  shorter  observation  lessons  more  like  the  ones  they  will 
actually  have  to  teach  in  rural  schools? 

It  may  not  be  out  of.  place  here  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reference 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  critic  work  upon  the  standing  and 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  Practice  School.  The  Practice 
School  must  of  necessity  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Normal  and 
be  governed  largely  by  its  needs.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of  the  Practice  School 
must  not  be  in  any  way  neglected.  The  Practice  School  staff 
must  endeavour  to  carry  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  greatest 
service  to  the  Normal  School. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
in  spite  of  many  poorly  taught  lessons  at  the  hands  of  Normal 
students,  in  spite  of  considerable  interruption  in  the  regular  school 
course  that  the  general  work  and  progress  of  the  school  does  not 
suffer  in  the  least  from  the  critic  work.  In  fact,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  pupils  of  a  critic 
school  over  the  pupils  of  other  schools. 

There  is  no  concealing  the  fact,  however,  that  the  critic  work  on 
the  whole  is  most  exacting  on  the  critic  teachers.  Some  teachers 
doing  this  work  give  too  much  of  themselves  and  consequently 
can  not  stand  the  continued  strain.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Model  School  work  in  our  school  in 
1918  five  teachers  of  our  staff  have  been  compelled  at  different 
times  to  relinquish  the  critic  world  on  account  of  the  added  strain 
and  the  wearing  nature  of  the  work  entailed.  In  every  case  it  was 
because  of  physical  inability  to  stand  up  under  the  continuous 
high  pressure  required.  To  feel  that  one  is  constantly  under  the 
keen  though  kindly  criticism  of  Normal  masters  who  are  thoroughly 
staturated  with  methods,  and  the  less  experienced,  but  at  times 
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more  critical  observation  of  young  and  enthusiastic  students 
does  surely  have  a  tendency  to  make  one  wonder  at  times  whether 
the  lessons  presented  are  worthy  or  otherwise. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  emphasize  method  so  much 
that  the  individuality  of  the  student  teacher  may  be  hampered  to 
some  extent  thereby.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  making  the  work  of 
the  teacher  a  sordid  sort  of  business  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
rules  and  regulations  instead  of  making  it  a  more  free  ennobling 
profession  whose  main  business  is  to  develop  a  worthy  citizenship 
from  the  raw  material  which  comes  to  him  from  time  to  time? 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  not  the  least  important  of  the 
duties  of  the  members  of  the  Practice  School  staff  towards  the 
students  of  the  Normal  School  has  to  do  with  things  much  more 
intangible  than  methods  or  plans  or  forms  of  questioning  or  com- 
plete statements  and  all  the  rest  of  the  so-called  rules  with  which  we 
are  more  or  less  familiar.  Every  critic  teacher  in  a  Practice  School 
should  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
student  teachers  who  come  under  her  influence.  Long  after  the 
memory  of  a  well-taught  lesson  will  have  faded  from  the  recollection 
of  a  thoughtful  observing  student  the  image  of  the  personality  of 
the  critic  teacher  and  the  eager  attitude  of  the  class  will  stand  out 
in  clear  relief  providing  an  ideal  for  her  to  follow. 
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THE  CHILD  IN  THE  MIDST. 
W.  M.  Morris. 

Some  two  thousand  years  ago  thirteen  men  journeyed  through 
Judaea,  Samaria  and  Galilee,  making  a  religious  survey  and  study- 
ing ways  and  means  of  redeeming  the  human  race.  After  two  and 
a  half  years  they  met  in  conference  to  compare  notes,  make  sug- 
gestions and  lay  down  principles.  While  some  of  them  strove  for 
pre-eminence  of  place  and  power,  the  Divine  Man  revealed  the 
great  secret  of  social,  educational  and  national  economy  when  He 
placed  the  Child  in  the  Midst.  Wherever  the  child  has  been 
denied  his  rights  of  good  breeding,  health,  education  and  spiritual 
development,  humanity  has  suffered  accordingly.  The  most 
important  factor  in  national  greatness  is  not  any  portion  of  its 
material  wealth,  but  the  innate  ability  of  its  youth.  We  hear  and 
read  a  great  deal  about  the  conservation  of  our  prairie,  forest  and 
mineral  wealth,  while  all  the  while  we  have  been  wasteful  of  the 
human  factor  without  which  these  are  of  little  value.  It  is  claimed 
that  Canada  needs  more  people  to  develop  her  natural  resources, 
and  perhaps  she  does.  Let  us  remember  it  is  not  quantity,  but 
quality  that  counts  most.  We  spend  much  time  and  energy  and 
money  in  determining  our  new  immigration  policy.  From  what 
countries  shall  we  accept  immigrants  and  on  what  terms?  These 
are  important  questions,  but  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  policy 
we  adopt  in  regard  to  other  newcomers — the  babies  that  are  already 
here.  These  are  the  very  best  immigrants  Canada  can  get,  and 
let  us  not  neglect  this  fine  Canadian  breed. 

In  every  aspect  of  life  to-day  we  see  the  child  gaining  in  recogni- 
tion. We  see  prevention  in  the  child  rated  above  the  cure  of  the 
adult;  we  see  formation  put  above  reformation.  In  our  larger 
schools  there  are  clinics  where  doctors  and  nurses  look  after  the 
health  of  the  children.  Free  milk  is  provided  for  those  children 
that  show  signs  of  undernourishment.  The  churches  are  paying 
more  attention  to  the  child  by  engaging  specialists  on  religious 
education  and  providing  a  worshipful  service  for  the  junior  con- 
gregations. We  see  an  emphasis  laid  on  juvenile  courts.  We  have 
discovered  that  adolescence  is  pre-eminently  the  criminal  age 
when  most  first  commitments  occur  and  when  most  vicious  careers 
are  begun.  There  are  still  a  few  school  trustees  who  have  been 
elected  and  accepted  office  to  guard  the  dear  little  tax  rate,  and 
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keep  it  from  growing  any  bigger.  There  are  still  a  few  teachers 
who  put  subject,  examination  or  salary  in  the  midst  instead  of  the 
child.  There  are  still  a  few  parents  who  regard  children  as  a  gift 
from  the  Lord  to  help  make  up  the  family  budget.  We  shall 
make  social,  national  and  religious  progress  as  we  study  the  needs 
of  the  child  and  adapt  our  means  to  his  highest  physical,  mental, 
moral  and  religious  development. 

We  all  acknowledge  that  school  taxes  have  increased  within  the 
last  decade,  and  yet  it  is  a  question  whether  we  are  paying  for  the 
education  of  our  children  in  proportion  to  our  wealth  as  did  our 
forefathers  half  a  century  ago.  The  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  rests  primarily  upon  the  parents  and  if  through 
the  agency  of  the  state  we  can  co-operate  in  school  sections  in  this 
enterprise  it  is  better  done  and  at  less  expense  than  if  by  bringing 
a  private  tutor  to  the  house  or  sending  the  children  away  to  a 
boarding  school.  The  cost  of  education  dwindles  into  very  small 
proportions  when  we  consider  the  interests  of  the  child.  Parents 
live  for  their  children  and  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  have 
them  grow  up  to  become  healthy,  intelligent  citizens  with  high 
moral  and  religious  standards.  Canada's  greatest  industry  is 
the  education  of  her  children.  If  we  economize  on  the  proper 
training  of  the  youth  of  to-day,  we  shall  pay  tribute  to  crime  and 
ignorance  to-morrow.  The  child  and  not  the  tax  rate  should  be 
in  the  midst. 

It  is  the  teacher  and  not  the  building  or  equipment  that  makes  the 
school.  Some  communities  are  vieing  with  one  another  in  the 
production  of  school  buildings.  It  is  not  the  clothes  that  makes  the 
man.  The  experience  and  personality  of  the  teacher  counts  for 
more  than  anything  else.  Yet  we  must  not  put  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  teacher  in  the  midst.  He  is  there  for  the  sake  of  the 
child.  We  do  not  select  the  child  for  the  teacher,  but  the  teacher 
for  the  child.  The  teacher  is  remunerated  not  altogether  for  his 
own  sake,  but  for  the  service  he  renders  the  child.  The  child  is 
of  more  value  than  the  whole  school.  The  curriculum  should  meet 
the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  teacher  take  second  place  to  the 
interests  of  the  child. 

This  organization  of  trustees  and  ratepayers  does  not  exist  for 
its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  child.  It  is  one  thing  to  pro- 
mote an  association  that  has  to  do  with  children  and  quite  another 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  child  by  means  of  the  association. 
An  association  organized  for  the  sake  of  the  child  should  never 
put  itself  in  the  midst.  This  convention  has  no  right  of  existence 
except  for  the  sake  of  the  child.  In  all  our  deliberations  let  us 
bear  in  mind  the  health,  intelligence,  moral  and  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  child. 
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THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Miss    Ethel    M.    Chapman,    Assistant  '  Superintendent    of 
Women's  Institutes  of  Ontario. 

In  considering  the  environment  of  the  child,  I  would  ask  you 
not  to  consider  just  the  environment  of  your  own  children.  The 
fact  that  you  care  enough  about  child  welfare  to  come  to  this 
conference,  would  indicate  that  your  own  children  might  be  fairly 
well  taken  care  of.  I  wonder  if  some  of  you  have  read  Harold 
Begbie's  story,  "Everychild."  It  follows  directly  the  line  of  Mr. 
Morris'  gospel  of  "The  Child  in  the  Midst,"  telling  how  a  beggar 
trudged  along  the  streets  of  London  on  a  cold  day,  carrying  a  child 
under  his  cloak  and  searching  for  some  one  to  care  for  it.  He  found 
two  chorus  girls  at  the  door  of  a  playhouse  and  asked  them  to  take 
the  child,  but  they  laughed  at  him.  They  had  no  time  for  such  a 
thing.  He  went  on  and  met  a  women  in  mourning  at  the  gate  of  a 
cemetery.  She  had  lost  her  own  child  and  found  no  interest  left 
in  living.  He  thought,  here  surely,  was  just  the  woman  who 
would  mother  the  outcast  baby,  but  the  idea  shocked  and  hurt  her. 
She  could  not  think  of  letting  another  child  take  her  dead  child's 
place.  Finally  after  hours  of  wandering  he  came  to  the  House  of 
Parliament  where  the  wise  men  were,  or  should  be,  and  he  walked 
into  the  House,  spread  his  cloak  on  the  floor  and  set  the  child  in 
their  midst.  While  they  were  recovering  from  their  astonishment, 
the  stranger  vanished. 

The  statesmen  quite  agreed  that  the  child  must  be  taken  care 
of — that  if  no  one  else  would  look  after  it,  it  was  their  responsibility, 
they  must  find  a  nurse  for  it  of  course,  but  the  Conservatives 
thought  the  nurse  should  be  the  regulation,  fully  qualified  trained 
nurse,  and  the  Liberals  thought  she  should  be  some  kindly,  motherly 
woman,  and  an  argument  followed  which  became  so  heated,  and 
lasted  so  long  that  when  they  came  to  look  for  the  child,  it,  too, 
had  disappeared.  And  then  the  statesmen  realized  that  this 
stranger,  outcast  baby  had  the  face  of  the  Christ  child.  A 
proclamation  was  sent  throughout  the  land  ordering  a  search  for  a 
child  with  the  face  of  the  Christ  child,  and  immediately  people 
crowded  the  House  bringing  children  from  far  and  near.  And  it 
suddenly  dawned  on  the  wise  men,  that  when  the  Christ  child 
went  out  of  the  world  he  went  into  the  soul  of  every  child — and  that 
their  responsibility  was  for  every  child. 

It  seems  worth  noting,  too,  that  the  statesmen  would  never 
have  had  every  child  brought  to  their  attention  without  the  effort 
of  the  local  people  up  and  down  the  cross  roads  and  byways  of  the 
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country.  It  will  mean  a  lot  to  individuals  and  governments,  when 
all  the  trustees  and  ratepayers  of  the  Province  become  actively 
and  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  even  their 
own  neighbourhood. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  country  being  the  ideal 
place  for  children  and  it  is — ideally.  We  know  that  the  country 
has  blue  sky  and  fresh  air  and  broad  fields  to  play  in ;  that  there  is 
less  poverty  and  more  natural  wholesomeness  of  surroundings,  and 
that  country  life  is,  normally,  conducive  to  clear  thinking,  the 
nurturing  of  good  minds,  even  a  love  for  study.  But  there  are 
contrasting  conditions  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  environment 
of  a  country  child,  and  please  don't  be  sure  they  don't  exist  until 
you  have  made  a  survey  of  your  own  community. 

Is  there  any  child  labour  on  the  farms  in  your  section?  Does 
the  school  register  show  that  a  boy  is  kept  out  for  weeks  at  a  time 
to  work  on  the  farm  when  he  has  perhaps  not  advanced  farther 
than  the  third  book,  certainly  when  he  is  missing  connecting  links 
in  the  work  that  will  make  any  later  attempts  to  keep  up  with  the 
work  a  hardship?  And  unless  his  ambition  is  killed  entirely  he  is 
going,  sometime,  to  look  back  regretfully  at  what  he  has  missed. 
We  appreciate  the  value  of  chores  about  the  farm  for  children, 
provided  the  work  is  graded  to  suit  the  age  of  the  child,  but  I  am 
sure  some  of  you  know  of  families  where  the  children  actually  pay 
for  their  support  from  the  time  they  are  ten  years  old.  One  father 
of  a  large  family  remarked,  "Yes,  our  bunch  is  profitable  to  us  all 
right."  This  is  where  we  have  child  labour.  And  it  is  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  combat  in  a  rural  section  where  the  offender  is 
the  trustee's  own  neighbour,  and  perhaps  a  very  good  neighbour. 

One  thing  we  can  do  is  to  support,  and  try  to  cultivate  a  public 
opinion  for,  regulations  requiring  that  a  child  must  attend  school 
a  certain  number  of  days  every  year  until  he  is  of  an  age  that  will 
assure  his  having  at  least  a  fair  education. 

We  can  establish  the  part  time  classes  that  will  make  school 
work  most  practical  and  attractive  for  the  adolescent.  If  our 
need  is  for  a  continuation  school  we  need  not  be  terrified  at  the 
cost  of  making  a  beginning.  At  Copetown,  in  Wentworth  County, 
where  there  were  a  number  of  farm  children  ready  for  high  school, 
and  who  for  various  reasons  could  not  be  sent  away  from  home  to  a 
collegiate,  they  are  carrying  on  a  continuation  school  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  school  sections  who  have 
pupils  attending  are  contributing  to  the  teacher's  salary  and  with 
the  Government  grants,  they  do  not  seem  to  feel  the  expense  a 
burden. 

And  we  can  build  our  schools  into  something  fine  enough  and 
human  enough  to  counteract  many  of  the  home  influences  of  the 
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unfortunate  child — if  we  have  any  such  in  our  section.  This 
winter  I  visited  two  of  the  consolidated  schools  in  Eastern  Ontario 
— sunny,  well  heated,  well  equipped  buildings,  staffed  with  good 
teachers.  In  one  school  I  happened  along  when  the  teacher  had 
a  class  in  the  gymnasium,  teaching  them  folk  dancing  to  the  music 
of  a  gramophone — little  girls  in  stout  shoes  and  blue  aprons, 
little  boys  in  overalls  and  long  boots, — they  would  be  all  ready  to 
help  with  the  chores  when  they  got  home — not  self-conscious, 
having  the  time  of  their  lives,  learning  to  play.  And  I  saw  their 
work  in  the  class  room  and  met  their  teachers.  I  used  to  think 
one  should  go  very  cautiously  in  promoting  a  consolidated  school 
if  there  were  any  danger  of  it  starting  a  quarrel  in  the  section,  but 
after  that,  I  felt  that  where  a  consolidated  school  was  clearly 
practicable,  it  would  be  well  worth  fighting  opposition  to  get  it, — 
or  to  get,  in  any  centre,  a  school  where  children  could  be  made 
happy  for  seven  hours  of  the  day,  whatever  their  environment  might 
be  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  school  is  about  the  only  institution 
where  the  state  can  provide  the  best  for  children,  regardless  of 
other  influences,  In  fact,  I  suppose  no  other  child  welfare  workers 
have  so  big  an  opportunity  as  the  board  of  a  rural  school,  provided 
they  have  the  backing  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  country  is  known  as  the  natural  place  to  play  in.  Children 
in  the  country  have  a  treasure  house  of  natural  equipment: — dogs 
and  young  animals,  the  woods  and  creeks,  a  swimming  hole  in  the 
summer,  and  a  pond  for  skating  in  the  winter.  And  a  lot  of  men 
in  the  country  play  with  their  children;  even  if  a  farmer  is  busy  he 
is  likely  to  have  more  time  with  his  family  than  a  man  in  any  other 
business  or  profession.  But  some  children  don't  have  much  time 
for  playing  at  home  because  their  people  don't  believe  in  it.  And 
they  can't  play  team  games  at  home  very  well,  because  there  aren't 
enough  children  to  play  them.  The  school  is  obviously  the  place 
for  these,  but  have  you  ever  seen  a  school  yard  without  even  a 
baseball  diamond,  a  high  board  fence  all  around,  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  shade  trees  or  a  garden,  and  cast-iron  regulation  that 
the  children  must  not  go  outside  this  yard  at  noon  or  recess? 
Have  you  ever  known  a  teacher  to  be  criticized  if  she  took  the 
children  on  a  bird  hike  or  to  gather  wild  flowers  in  the  woods? 
For  you'll  find  many  people  thrifty  of  time  and  money  and  market- 
able products,  who  let  a  whole  wealth  go  to  waste  in  the  way  of 
flower  wonders  and  bird  songs  and  wood  trails  and  the  happiness 
of  children. 

What  of  the  school  building  as  a  factor  in  the  child's  environ- 
ment? I  attended  a  meeting  in  a  school  house  one  night  last 
winter  where  the  audience  had  a  rather  bad  time  with  cold  feet. 
There  had  been  a  fire  in  the  room  all  day — from  the  regulation 
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jacketed  box  stove,  but  the  floors  were  still  cold,  and  only  after 
enduring  the  discomfort  for  an  hour  or  two  did  the  people  begin 
to  appreciate  that  their  children  had  to  live  under  this  condition 
all  winter.  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  fairest  way  to  compare  the 
school  environment  with  the  home  environment  of  the  child. 
People  would  not  make  their  children  sit  for  hours  in  a  room  where 
the  temperature  ran  as  low  as  it  does  in  the  average  stove-heated 
school  on  a  winter  morning.  They  would  not  have  the  kitchen 
floor  at  home  scrubbed  only  four  times  a  year  if  they  had  twenty 
or  forty  children  running  in  and  out  every  day.  The  regulations 
say  that  the  floor  must  be  cleaned  four  times  a  year,  but  they  do 
not  say  that  they  must  not  be  cleaned  oftener.  And  if  we  had  the 
children  at  home  we  would  not  let  them  sit  down  to  a  cold  lunch  at 
noon  while  the  rest  of  the  family  had  a  hot  dinner — yet  we  find 
quite  a  number  of  objectors  to  the  hot  school  lunch.  We  are  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Leake  on  this  subject  in  a  few  minutes. 

With  comfortable,  healthful  school  buildings,  a  proper  hot  meal 
at  noon  and  a  regular  system  of  school  nursing  supervision,  many 
of  the  handicaps  that  hinder  children's  school  progress,  and  the 
illnesses  that  overtake  them  later  in  life  would  never  exist. 

One  other  most  important  item  in  the  child's  environment — 
the  teacher.  Children  are  natural  imitators,  they  reflect  the 
teacher  as  a  pool  reflects  the  sunlight — or  whatever  else  happens  to 
be  about.  Do  we  pay  our  teachers  for  the  quality  of  personality? 
Some  boys  from  a  rural  school  were  having  practice  live  stock 
judging  at  a  farm,  and  the  farmer  invited  them  into  the  house  to 
have  sandwiches  and  coffee.  When  the  farmer's  wife  came  into 
the  room,  the  boys  rose  to  their  feet  with  the  snap  of  a  drill  squad — 
rather  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  it  must  be  admitted.  Perhaps 
they  learned  this  at  home,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  they  got  it 
from  the  four  square,  up-and-doing  young  man  who  had  been  teach- 
ing them  for  a  year. 

Perhaps  most  of  these  features  sound  like  "frills"  with  which 
no  busy,  man-of-affairs  school  trustee  has  time  to  bother.  In 
that  case  I  would  appeal  to  you  to  let  the  women  help.  Home 
and  School  Clubs  and  Women's  Institutes  are  working  along  these 
lines  in  many  schools  throughout  the  Province,  and  because  I 
know  best  what  the  Women's  Institutes  are  doing  I  will  mention 
just  a  few  of  the  things  which  might  be  worth  having  in  your 
school-. 

A  number  of  Institutes  have  installed  sanitary  drinking  fountains ; 
one  branch  in  Northern  Ontario  where  the  water  supply  for  schools 
or  homes  is  a  real  problem,  paid  fifty  dollars  to  have  a  well  dug 
at  the  school  and  are  proud  of  having  struck  flowing  water.     Others 
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have  had  the  school  cleaned  and  re-decorated,  supplied  wash 
basins  and  paper  towels,  and  in  general  improved  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  school  and  surroundings.  Proper  seats  to  suit  the 
needs  of  growing  children,  better  heating  and  lighting  systems  have 
been  put  into  several  schools  through  the  influence  of  the  Institutes, 
and  sometimes  through  their  financial  assistance,  while  it  is  a 
common  feature  of  Institute  work  to  present  the  school  with  such 
things  as  library  books,  first  aid  kits,  playground  equipment, 
historical  pictures  or  prints  of  classic  painting,  gramophones, 
pianos,  weighing  scales,  screens  to  keep  out  flies,  and  hot  lunch 
equipment.  One  Institute  on  Manitoulin  Island  has  furnished 
the  three  schools  in  the  district  with  complete  hot  lunch  equipment, 
and  a  number  of  Institutes  are  assisting  in  supplying  cocoa,  sugar, 
milk,  and  vegetables  and  other  foods  to  be  used  for  the  hot  lunch. 

The  Institutes  continue  to  assist  in  the  work  of  medical  school 
inspection  whenever  they  can  be  of  service  to  the  visiting  doctor 
and  nurse,  and  in  several  counties  the  Institutes  are  assisting  in  the 
support  of  a  permanent  school  nurse.  They  are  also  in  many 
places  giving  generous  donations  to  the  school  fair  work  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  representative,  have 
provided  for  the  judging  of  school  plots,  and  assisted  personally  in 
judging  the  household  exhibits.  One  Institute  has  organized  a 
class  to  train  the  school  girls  in  sewing  for  their  school  fair  exhibits. 
A  few  Institutes  have  been  instrumental  in  having  music,  house- 
hold science  and  manual  training  taught  in  their  schools,  and  a 
number  have  been  responsible  for  having  continuation  schools 
opened  in  rural  communities.  There  is  a  case  on  record  where  a 
number  of  children  in  a  farming  section  were  ready  for  high  school, 
but  would  never  have  an  opportunity  for  further  education  unless 
the  public  school  opened  a  continuation  class,  and  the  school 
had  no  funds  available  this  year.  The  trustees  appealed  to  the 
Women's  Institute,  and  they  responded  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  make  up  the  additional  teacher's  salary. 

Obviously  one  of  the  important  features  of  these  varied  projects 
for  school  improvement  is  their  influence  to  arouse  in  the  whole 
community  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  school. 

But  sometimes  an  Institute  has  difficulty  in  getting  the  school 
board's  permission  to  make  these  contributions,  yet  you  will  see 
they  have,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  harmless  programme.  You 
would  be  taking  no  risk  in  even  inviting  their  co-operation. 
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STATUS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  ATTEND- 
ANCE OFFICERS. 

Edmund  T.  Kerr,  Ottawa. 

Status  is,  "The  legal  standing  of  a  person  as  determined  by  his 
membership  of  some  class  of  persons  legally  enjoying  certain 
rights  and  subject  to  certain  limitations;  the  position  or  standing 
in  society,  a  profession  and  the  like." 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Law  and  Regulations  indicates  that, 
in  Ontario  at  present,  the  only  limit  placed  on  the  person  who  may 
be  appointed  as  an  Attendance  Officer  is  that  he  must  be  a  British 
subject,  and  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  State  has  not, 
as  yet,  determined  in  any  other  legal  way  what  shall  be  the  status 
and  qualifications  of  an  Attendance  Officer.  The  field  is  open. 
To  the  extent  to  which  Boards  of  Education  value  the  importance 
of  the  work,  which  is  possible  through  this  office,  will  they  make 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  officers  capable  of  performing  that 
work. 

An  English  visitor  to  the  United  States  wrote:  "It  certainly 
appears  to  the  casual  observer  visiting  the  States  that  the  teacher, 
as  such,  has  little  or  no  status;  that  is,  his  status  is  that  of  the  man 
apart  from  his  profession.  His  influence  is  determined  by  personal 
qualities,  and  not  by  profession."  May  not  a  similar  statement 
be  made  with  respect  to  Attendance  Officers  and  their  work? 
No  man  nor  any  body  of  men  can  command  respect  unless  that 
command  is  supported  by  intrinsic  worth. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  the  laws  which  legislatures 
have  placed  upon  the  statute  books  is  that  providing  for  com- 
pulsory education.  The  State  says  in  effect  that  all  persons  with 
proper  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children  will 
educate  them,  all  others  must  educate  them.  The  Attendance 
Officer  is  employed  by  the  State,  as  its  agent,  to  accomplish  its 
purpose,  to  the  end  that  all  children  shall  be  educated. 

The  Attendance  Officer's  own  attitude  towards  his  rights  and 
limitations  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  his  status  among 
the  classes  of  people  with  whom  he  has  official  dealings. 

Some  months  ago  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  was  reported  to 
me  as  not  attending  school.  I  found  her  helping  her  father, 
who  runs  a  confectionery  store.  He  explained  to  me  his  reasons 
for  keeping  the  child  home.  At  the  close  of  the  conversation  I 
said,  "Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  send  the  child  to  school?"  He 
answered,  "No."  My  reply  in  such  cases  usually  is — "If  I  felt 
as  you  do,  I  would  probably  act  as  you  do.  Tell  your  story  to 
the  magistrate.     I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  his  decision."     His 
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opposition  to  my  request  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  personal 
nature,  but  as  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  State.  This 
point  of  view  I  believe  to  be  necessary  in  maintaining  cordial 
relations  with  the  parents  who  are  charged  with  violating  the  law. 

Especially  in  smaller  towns,  villages  and  country  places  should 
this  point  of  view  be  emphasized.  Otherwise,  his  social  standing 
in  the  community  will  be  seriously  impaired,  and  his  usefulness  as  an 
Attendance  Officer  will  be  diminished. 

Let  the  Attendance  Officer  have  respect  to  the  rights  and  limita- 
tions of  his  office,  and  within  the  boundaries  thus  marked  out,  he 
may  move  with  confidence,  knowing  that  no  official  act  of  his  has 
any  bearing  on  his  status  in  any  other  than  in  his  official  capacity. 
To  the  Attendance  Officer  has  been  given  power  and  authority; 
to  him  also  is  given  responsibility.  His  responsibility  in  the 
narrow  legal  sense,  at  least,  is  accurately  measured  by  his  stated 
rights  and  limitations.  He  should  make  it  his  general  policy, 
invariably,  to  place  responsibility  where  it  belongs.  He  must 
nullify  all  attempts  of  others  to  unload  their  responsibility  upon 
him;  he  certainly  has  enough  of  his  own.  Nor  must  he  permit 
others  to  assume  his  responsibilities. 

There  is  a  joint  responsibility  resting  upon  teachers  and  officers 
to  take  such  measures  as  shall  prevent  children  from  forming  the 
habit  of  irregular  attendance,  which  not  only  interferes  with  their 
education,  but  which  all  too  frequently  leads  to  truancy,  stealing 
and  other  forms  of  juvenile  delinquency.  I  wonder  how  many 
juvenile  delinquents  the  teachers  and  officers  are  responsible  for? 
A  perfect  system  perfectly  handled  would  reduce  this  evil  to  a 
minimum. 

In  former  days,  the  man  known  as  a  Truant  Officer  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  messenger  to  be  set  in  motion  when  the  school  so  desired. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Le  Sueur,  in  addressing  this  Association  nineteen  years 
ago,  on  the  subject  of  "Truancy,"  said:  "Thus  we  see  that  the 
Truancy  Officer  who  has  certain  duties  to  perform  has  to  have  the 
inspector,  trustees  or  ratepayers  set  him  in  motion,  whereas  it 
should  be  the  Truant  Officer's  duty  to  visit  the  school,  ascertain 
the  names  of  truants,  and  after  visiting  the  home,  make  a  vigorous 
effort  to  cure  the  evil.  In  other  words,  the  Truancy  Officer  should 
take  the  initiative  and  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  a  vigorous  and 
authoritive  hand  over  the  truant.  His  duties  should  be  clearly 
defined  and  he  should  be  given  more  discretion."  The  Truancy 
Act  has  been  superseded  by  the  School  Attendance  Act,  and  to-day 
there  are  no  Truant  Officers.  According  to  the  new  Act  the 
School  Attendance  Officers  are  a  part  of  the  educational  system, 
and  it  is  now,  more  than  ever,  recognized  that  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  those  to  be  educated  is  a  vital  factor  in  its  efficiency.     The 
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Best  results  in  enforcing  the  Act  can  only  be  obtained  when  teachers 
and  officers,  by  co-operative  methods,  seek  the  highest  interest  of 
those  concerned.  The  status  of  the  officer  in  relation  to  the  school 
is  determined  by  his  ability  to  take  his  share  in  solving  the  common 
problems  of  school  attendance. 

We  cannot  depreciate  financial  position  as  an  element  in  fixing 
one's  status.  While  it  is  true  that  social  standing  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term  is  not  determined  by  one's  income,  yet  the  factor 
of  income  cannot  be  altogether  neglected.  There  is  a  certain 
"living  wage"  below  which  a  man's  income  may  not  fall  and  permit 
him  to  maintain  his  self-respect.  No  man  or  woman  of  sanity 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  becoming  a  member  of  our  educational 
system  in  any  capacity  as  a  method  of  reaching  financial  prosperity. 
One  cannot  give  so  much  work  for  so  much  pay.  Once  engaged  as 
a  member  of  this  system  he  gives  his  best,  gives  his  personal  interest, 
gives  himself.  His  heart  is  in  the  work,  and  for  this  no  equivalent 
is  possible.  It  is  true  that  School  Attendance  Officers  should 
receive  more  money.  They  should  be  protected  against  want, 
anxiety,  neglect,  and  bad  conditions  of  labour.  To  do  his  best 
work  one  needs  not  merely  to  live,  but  to  live  well.  But  he  must 
not  be  diverted  from  what  is  important — the  outgo  of  his  work — 
and  become  fixed  on  what  is  incidental — the  income. 

The  work  furnishes  its  special  opportunity  for  the  use  of  powers 
which  the  possessor  takes  delight  in  exercising.  The  free-will 
devotion  which  is  put  into  the  work  draws  its  own  peculiar  com- 
pensation. I  am  reminded  of  a  case  where  a  boy,  who  had  been 
troublesome  and  a  sort  of  misfit,  had  quit  school  upon  becoming 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  spent  his  time  loafing  on  the  streets. 
A  little  later  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  came  into  force, 
and  it  was  used  for  the  boy's  benefit  to  return  him  to  school.  He 
went  to  a  different  school,  and  in  his  new  environment,  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  a  teacher  whose  personality  attracted  him. 
One  day  about  three  months  later,  I  met  him  and  his  younger 
brother  in  the  hall.  Both  were  crying.  I  asked,  "What  is  the 
matter,  Bert?"  He  replied,  "Our  sister  has  the  chickenpox. 
We  have  got  to  go  home  and  we  don't  want  to.  I  haven't  missed  a 
single  day  since  you  got  me  back  to  school.  Get  us  back  as  soon 
as  you  can,  will  you  Mr.  Kerr?"  Do  you  think  there  was  any 
compensation  in  that  for  me? 

What  are  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  successful  work 
of  an  Attendance  Officer?  It  has  been  stated  that  personal  qualities 
fix  the  status.  The  following  is  a  list  to  draw  from:  concentra- 
tion, observation,  perception,  judgment,  initiative,  will-power, 
decision,  resourcefulness,  organizing  power,  directive  ability, 
forcefulness,  tact,  self-confidence,  self-control,  reliability,  presence 
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of  mind,  originality,  frankness,  sincerity,  sympathy,  and  self- 
sacrifice.  There  is  no  human  excellence  which  is  not  useful  for  an 
Attendance  Officer.  No  good  quality  can  be  thought  of  which  he 
can  afford  to  drop.  Some  day  he  might  discover  a  disturbing 
vacuum  in  the  spot  which  it  left. 

The  successful  School  Attendance  Officer  should,  like  a  doctor, 
be  able  to  diagnose  the  cases  coming  before  him  and  prescribe  a 
remedy  which  would  remove  the  cause.  The  whole  social  problem 
of  the  home  is  so  related  to  school  attendance  that  he  needs  must 
be  a  social  welfare  agent.  I  remember  a  case  where  a  boy  was 
seeking  an  employment  certificate  because  his  father  was  out  of 
work.  The  result  was  that  agencies  were  introduced  which  secured 
employment  for  the  father  and  the  boy  remained  at  school. 

The  School  Attendance  Officer  is  a  witness  to  conditions  of  life 
which  present  a  veritable  panorama.  Some  cases  require  that  he 
be  a  Sherlock  Holmes,  so  intricate  are  the  deceptions  practised; 
others  require  the  patience  and  sympathy  of  a  nurse,  a  Florence 
Nightingale  with  her  lamp.  Whatever  the  difficulties  are,  wisdom 
and  foresight  are  required  of  the  Attendance  Officer  to  enable  him 
to  perform  his  duties  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  so  relating  him- 
self to  the  varied  situations  that  as  a  result,  the  law  is  recognized, 
and  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  receive  the  education  which 
is  provided  for  them  by  the  State. 

He  should  be  a  student.  He  should  read  all  available  literature 
on  school  attendance,  have  a  knowledge  of  school  law  and  school 
management,  and  be  familiar  with  the  subject  of  social  welfare. 
He  should  study  the  scope  of  his  work  as  a  whole ;  study  the  report- 
ing system,  and  the  following  up  of  cases;  study  the  relationship 
of  school  administration  to  that  of  school  attendance;  study  his 
own  handling  of  cases;  study  to  the  end  that  possible  improvements 
will  render  more  efficient  service. 

The  School  Attendance  Officer  should  be  a  qualified  teacher. 
Perhaps  at  present  this  is  not  practical,  but  I  doubt  if  any  one 
thing,  from  a  professional  standpoint,  could  be  more  satisfying  to 
me,  when  finally  I  vacate  the  position  I  now  hold,  than  to  know 
that  the  Ottawa  Public  School  Board  had  selected  the  most  promis- 
ing teacher  in  its  employ  and  committed  to  him  or  to  her  the  task 
which  has  been  committed  to  me — namely,  that  of  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  hundreds  of  children  who  might  otherwise  be 
robbed  of  their  educational  heritage.  Now,  lest  any  should  grow 
uneasy  and  say,  "He  is  setting  a  standard  which  includes  himself 
and  excludes  some  of  the  rest  of  us,"  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  the 
ideal  Attendance  Officer  must  always  be,  at  least,  a  teacher  in 
spirit.  He  must  teach  the  child  the  value  of  grasping  the  fleeting 
opportunity;  he  must  teach  the  parent  to  respect  the  natural  rights 
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of  his  child.  He  must  frequently  teach  teachers  the  provisions 
and  requirements  of  the  law;  he  must  even  teach  school  boards 
to  the  end  that  they  shall  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  his  office.  I  exclude  none;  we  may  all  be  teachers  and  may  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Teacher  be  the  spirit  which  permeates  all  our 
official  acts. 

To  summarize,  the  present  status  of  the  Attendance  Officer  is 
this.  He  has  practically  no  official  standing,  he  has  limited,  but 
rather  definite  legal  authority  with  its  attendant  responsibility; 
he  is  but  poorly  remunerated  financially;  and  his  social  status 
depends  wholly  upon  his  personal  qualities.  And  yet  we  may  be 
confident  that  the  Attendance  Officer's  status  of  a  generation 
hence  will  be  far  in  advance  of  what  it  is  to-day.  The  State,  if  it 
is  wise,  will  do  much  to  further  this  advance;  the  citizens  of  the 
State  will  demand  better  and  better  service;  but  no  Government 
paternalism,  no  civic  impulse,  can  factor  so  tremendously  as  the 
enlightened  efforts  of  the  Attendance  Officers  themselves.  It  is 
the  physicians  who  have  created  the  profession  of  medicine,  it  is 
they  who  maintain  and  advance  its  standards;  so  it  must  be  the 
Attendance  Officers  themselves  who  establish  their  vocation  upon 
a  more  favourably  recognized  footing.  We  are  pioneers  in  a  new 
movement.     Let  us  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  task. 
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ATTENDANCE   SECTION 


REMUNERATION  OF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS. 
James  Crockard,  Sarnia. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  two  former  speakers,  who 
have  addressed  you  on  the  "Duties  and  Opportunities,  "and  "Status 
and  Qualifications,"  (or  in  other  words,  the  social  standing  and 
acquirements  which  fit  a  person  for  office)  When  we  stop  to  consider 
that  the  efficient  attendance  officer  is  no  ordinary  individual,  we 
realize  that  he  must  be  a  most  extraordinary  one,  one  who  tries  to 
find  out  and  remove  the  cause  which  produces  truancy  and  absence 
from  school ;  one  who  has  a  deep  regard  for  children,  faith  in  educa- 
tion, and  a  vision  by  which  he  or  she  can  see  the  school  children 
of  to-day  as  the  citizens  of  the  future;  one  who  has  patience,  tact 
(and  I  would  write  that  word  "TACT"  in  capital  letters,  for  I 
believe  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  an  attendance 
officer  requires,  it  is  tact),  and  perseverance,  combined  with  the 
qualities  of  firmness,  that  will  do  much  to  smooth  out  difficulties 
and  misunderstandings  and  prevent  friction  between  the  home  and 
the  school,  and  by  so  doing  be  the  connecting  link,  drawing,  bind- 
ing and  cementing  them  closer  and  closer  together;  one  who  has  the 
interests  of  the  boys  and  girls  before  him  at  all  times;  one  who  is  a 
social  worker  in  personal  touch  with  the  school  nurse,  Children's 
Aid  Society  and  all  other  societies  that  interest  themselves  in  the 
welfare  of  boys  and  girls — I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  the  remuneration  for  such  officers  should  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  working  man  or  woman. 

The  value  of  such  an  official  should  be  recognized  in  any  and 
every  community,  but,  in  many  cases,  salaries  in  proportion 
with  the  work  involved  and  the  results  attained  are  not  paid. 

Perhaps  we  might  classify  Attendance  Officers  into  two  classes — 
Professional  and  Non-professional.  Professional  Attendance 
Officers  I  would  class  as  full-time  officials,  and  Non-professional 
Officers  as  part-time  officials. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather  from  the  Blue  Book  and  other  means 
at  my  disposal,  there  are  only  three  urban  centres  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  that  pay  their  Attendance  Officers  a  salary  of  $2,000 
or  over  a  year;  thirteen  urban  centres  pay  $1,000  or  over;  while 
thirteen  other  urban  municipalities  pay  their  officers  less  than 
$1,000  a  year. 
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In    3  urban  centres  in  Ontario  the  average  salary  is $2,566 

In  13  urban  centres  in  Ontario  the  average  salary  is 1,308 

In  13  urban  centres  in  Ontario  the  average  salary  is 660 

In  not  more  than  20  rural  municipalities  is  the  salary  more 

than  $125  a  year, 
And  in  31  rural  municipalities,  the  salary  paid  is  $10  per  year, 

or  less. 
The  average  salary  of  a  rural  township  officer  is  about  $100  per 
year.  With  these  figures  before  us,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why  some  municipalities  have  such  a  hard  time  to  get  Attendance 
Officers.  One  thing  is  sure,  that  no  one  will  assume  the  duties  of 
an  Attendance  Officer  as  a  "get-rich-quick"  scheme. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  average  minimum  salary  for 
supervisors  in  seven  cities  is  $3,000  per  year;  while  the  average 
maximum  salary  for  thirteen  cities  is  $4,038  per  year.  The  average 
minimum  salary  for  Visiting  Officials  in  twelve  urban  centres  in  the 
United  States  is  $1,280,  and  the  average  maximum  salary  is  $1,877 
per  year. 

In    Detroit    the    minimum   salary   for   four   Supervisors   is 
$3,600,  and  the  maximum,  $4,800  per  year; 

In    Detroit    the    minimum    salary    for   forty-four   Visiting 
Officers  is  $2,040,  and  the  maximum,  $3,120  per  year; 

In  Cleveland,  the  minimum  salary  for  thirty  Visiting  Officers 
is  $1,500,  and  the  maximum,  $2,000  per  year; 

In  Cleveland  the  minimum  salary  for  five  Supervisors  is 
$2,500,  and  the  maximum,  $4,500  per  year. 
About  3,000  of  a  school  population  is  quite  plenty  for  each 
Attendance  Officer  to  look  after.  The  part-time  Attendance 
Officers  (or,  as  I  have  called  them,  the  Non-professional  Attendance 
Officers)  are  (as  you  will  notice  from  the  figures  I  have  given  you), 
variously  paid,  from  nothing  up  to  an  average  of  $100  per  year. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  schools 
should  be  served  by  officers  who  are  devoting  all  their  time  to  the 
work.  Such  officers  will  discharge  their  duties  far  more  efficiently 
than  men  whose  attentions  are  most  of  the  time  occupied  with 
other  matters. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  schools  in  Ontario,  according  to 
the  Minister's  Report  for  the  year  1920,  was  $30,626,435,  while 
the  total  value  of  school  buildings  and  sites  was  nearly  $75,000,000. 
Now  then,  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  full  returns  for  the 
money  invested,  it  certainly  is  good  business  to  engage  School 
Attendance  Officers  to  see  that  the  money  raised  for  educational 
purposes  is  not  wasted  through  truancy  or  absence  from  school 
on  the  part  of  pupils.  No  one  connected  with  the  schools  comes 
as  closely  in  contact  with  the  people  as  the  School  Attendance 
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Officer.  Consequently,  the  position  demands  a  type  of  individual 
who  will  bring  credit  upon  the  school,  and  such  cannot  be  secured 
except  at  a  reasonable  salary.  As  we  all  believe  that  compulsory 
school  attendance  is  right,  we  should  all  try  to  have  at  least  rea- 
sonable remuneration  for  the  Attendance  Officers  who  see  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  School  Attendance  Act. 

Might  I  suggest  that  the  minimum  salary  for  a  Professional 
School  Attendance  Officer  should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
average  grade  teacher,  which  is  approximately  $1,400  in  the  City 
of  Sarnia. 

While  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  grade  teacher  must  be 
licensed  by  the  Education  Department,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain 
such  license  she  must  undergo  special  training,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand,  the  regulations  prescribe  no  special  qualifications  for 
School  Attendance  Officers,  yet,  in  practice,  very  high  qualifica- 
tions are  demanded  for  School  Attendance  Officers.  There  is  a 
further  fact,  that  many  of  the  grade  teachers  are  not  much  more 
than  boys  and  girls.  They  may  be  quite  young,  and  very  fre- 
quently are  quite  young.  School  Attendance  Officers,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  and  invariably  are,  men  and  women  of  mature 
years,  with  a  large  field  of  experience,  and  sound  judgment — 
men  and  women  who  have  patience,  who  show  courtesy  and 
friendliness,  firmness  and  kindness — and  by  so  doing,  win  the 
respect  and  co-operation  of  all. 
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A   TRUSTEE  ON  THE  SIXTH  CONCESSION. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Dandeno,  Inspector  of  Elementary  Agricul- 
tural Classes,  Department  of  Education. 

A  great  deal  of  comment  has  been  made,  especially  in  recent 
years,  upon  the  efficiency,  or  inefficiency,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
the  trustees,  individually  and  collectively,  of  Public  Schools  located 
on  the  back  concession  lines  of  Ontario.  Of  course,  the  sixth 
concession  might  be  supposed  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  away 
from  the  more  populous  places,  away  from  the  lights  of  the  city, 
or  even  away  from  the  higher  lights  of  the  country.  The  first 
concession  is  somewhat  removed  from  urban  influences,  the  sixth 
is  considerably  so,  but  not  yet  quite  in  the  backwoods.  The 
trustee  of  the  school  in  the  sixth  concession  represents,  therefore, 
the  commonest  type,  and,  because  commonest,  most  important  so 
far  as  the  problem  of  rural  education  is  concerned.  My  own  ex- 
perience which  relates  to  this  trustee  goes  back  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury as  a  pupil  of  the  school  on  the  sixth,  as  a  teacher  in  a  similar 
school,  and  now  as  a  propagandist — I  might  say  enthusiast —  in 
improving  the  conditions  of  such  school. 

One  of  these  trustees  is  a  product  of  Ryerson's  scheme  of  making 
schools  free  and  making  them  efficient.  Before  Ryerson's  day 
rural  schools  might  be  pay  schools  or  free  schools,  depending  upon 
the  trustees.  When  the  schools  were  made  free,  power  was  taken 
from  the  hands  of  trustees  and  placed  more  directly  under  the 
Government.  The  trustees — all  of  them — of  the  sixth  concession 
resented  this  move,  complaining  that  it  was  making  for  a  central- 
ized authority.  That  resentment  is  felt  in  that  back  concession 
even  yet. 

When  one  considers  the  improvement  in  Public  Schools  within 
the  past  forty  years  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  such  improvements 
resulted  largely  from  this  so-called  centralization.  One  of  the 
three  trustees  on  the  sixth  contends  that  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement at  all.  He  points  out  several  features  which  indicate 
that  the  schools  were  formerly  as  good  as,  or  perhaps  better  than, 
those  of  our  present  day.  These  features  he  enumerates  as — 
male  teachers,  short  summer  vacations,  older  pupils  in  attendance, 
fewer  subjects  (no  fads  and  frills  as  at  present),  less  of  those  amuse- 
ments which'  might  distract  the  attention  of  pupils,  public  exam- 
inations once  a  year  to  which  parents,  trustees,  in  fact  everybody, 
were  invited  and  which  proved,  with  the  assistance  of  the  good 
things  provided  by  the  ladies,  quite  a  social  event;  and  last  of  all 
low  salaries  for  teachers, — $350.00  per  year  then  as  compared  with 
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$1,000.00  now.  He  winds  up  by  saying:  "Oh  for  the  good  old 
days." 

Another  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  on  the  sixth  is  a  younger 
man.  While  he  realizes  that  the  other  fellow  has,  perhaps,  some 
backing  for  his  arguments,  he  also  points  out  that,  though  we  have 
female  teachers  now,  we  have  lost  nothing  because  the  teachers 
are  now  better  trained  than  formerly.  The  very  fads  and  frills 
referred  to  above  detract  nothing  from  the  child's  progress  in  the 
other  subjects,  and,  at  the  same  time  add  interest,  enjoyment, 
and  breadth  to  the  work.  This  is  proved,  he  says,  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time,  children  can  pass  at  thirteen  an  examin- 
ation which  in  former  years  would  try  the  mettle  of  children  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  male  teacher  or  no  male  teacher.  This 
trustee  claims  that  constructive  discipline  is  as  frequently  found  in 
the  case  of  female  teachers  as  in  the  case  of  male  teachers.  (I 
might  here  add  that  this  young  trustee  married  a  former  teacher  of 
the  same  school.)  He  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  This  trustee 
advocated  the  introduction  of  so-called  frills  and  fads.  And  the 
one  he  favours  most  is  agriculture, — elementary  agriculture  with  a 
school  garden.  He  contends  that,  as  shown  by  his  own  children, 
a  greater  interest  is  taken  by  the  pupils  in  the  school  and  the 
grounds.  From  what  the  teacher  does  in  this  subject  in  school, 
his  children  find  a  new  interest  in  certain  work  at  home.  His 
boy  wants  to  show  his  dad  how  to  candle  eggs,  and  how  to  read 
a  lactometer.  He  asks  his  dad  if  he  can  tell  whether  the  soil  is 
sour  or  not.  He  wants  to  know  whether  his  father  practices  seed 
selection.  This  makes  the  father  think,  and  while  he  is  thinking 
he  realizes  that  his  children  are  at  the  same  time  making  good 
progress  in  arithmetic,  composition  and  geography.  As  this 
trustee  attended  the  same  school  several  years  before,  he  com- 
pares his  own  experience  with  that  of  his  children  and  he  does 
not  sigh, — "Oh  for  the  old  days." 

But  the  views  of  a  third  trustee  of  the  school  referred  to  should 
also  be  given.  He  was  elected  on  three  different  occasions,  once 
because  there  was  no  one  else  who  would  serve,  a  second  time 
because  a  friend  of  his  wanted  the  wood  contract  for  winter  fuel 
for  this  school,  and  a  third  time  he  was  elected  to  keep  down 
expenditure.  This  was  his  most  conspicuous  qualification.  During 
his  term  of  office  no  teacher  ever  received  an  increase  of  salary, 
no  improvements  were  made  on  buildings  or  grounds,  and  the  out- 
buildings were  not  cleaned  or  repaired.  He  kept  down  expenses 
as  far  as  he  could.  This  trustee  is  not  now  on  the  Board.  The 
women  elected  a  woman  to  fill  his  place  and  she  is  serving  at  the 
present  time.  Did  she  keep  down  expenditure?  Well  hardly. 
The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  invite  the  two  other  trustees  to  the 
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school  to  see  some  things,  one  of  which  was  the  out-houses.  They 
gave  this  institution  the  "once  over."  It  was  enough.  Too 
much,  in  fact.  One  of  the  two  men  just  discovered  he  had  import- 
ant business  to  attend  to  in  the  village.  "I  must  go,  excuse  me," 
he  said.  The  two  remaining  trustees  observed  that  there  was  no 
drinking  water  available  excepting  from  the  neighbour's  pump; 
the  window  shades  would  not  work;  the  door  latch  was  "on  the 
bum,"  and  the  door  was  propped  shut;  the  room  had  not  been 
painted  or  whitewashed  in  years;  the  blackboard  space  was  too 
meager. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  these  trustees,  plans  were  laid  to  make 
some  expenditure  and,  strange  to  say,  there  was  no  talk  of  keeping 
down  expenditure.  The  discussion  at  this  meeting  lead  so  far  as 
to  include  fly  screens  for  the  windows,  but  the  discussion  was  not 
sufficiently  serious  to  lead  to  anything.  It  was  well,  though,  to 
have  it  mentioned.  As  it  had  previously  become  known  that  there 
was  a  proposal  to  make  some  improvements  in  the  school  there 
were  several  people,  other  than  trustees,  present.  They  wondered 
what  the  woman  was  going  to  do.  In  the  discussion  which  touched 
upon  window  screens  it  was  suggested,  here  and  there,  that  children, 
though  not  very  important,  might  have  some  consideration. 
One  or  two  of  those  present  even  suggested  that  since  many  people 
made  an  effort  to  guard  against  infection  by  flies  and  provided 
window  screens  and  door  screens  at  home,  it  might  also  be  con- 
sidered that  school  children  were  people,  actually  people.  One 
trustee  stated  that  the  Medical  Health  Officer  had  never  ordered 
them  to  provide  screens.  No  screens  were  provided,  children 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance. 

The  school  on  the  sixth  passed  through  the  usual  stages  to  which 
all  rural  schools  are  subject.  The  attendance  dropped  off  to  eleven 
pupils,  then  down  to  seven,  and  it  might  have  gone  even  farther, 
but  the  leading  trustee — the  lady  member — proposed  to  close  the 
school  temporarily  and  to  pay  for  the  transportation  to  a  neigh- 
bouring school  on  the  fourth,  and  also  to  pay  a  share  of  the  cost 
of  up-keep  of  this  school.  This  plan  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
it  was  continued  and  remained  in  force  for  some  years.  In  fact, 
another  neighbouring  school,  three  miles  up  the  fourth  line,  joined 
with  them  and  the  three  sections  organized  what  is  now  a  con- 
solidated school  provided  with  ten  acres  of  land  and  a  new  modern 
building. 

The  trustee  on  the  sixth  concession  is  now  one  of  the  members  of 
a  Board  of  Trustees  in  charge  of  a  consolidated  school  in  which 
modern  accommodation  is  provided,  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
children  are  cared  for,  the  so-called  frills  and  fads  have  a  place, 
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games  and  sports  are  not  neglected,  and  the  Board  has  provided 
window  screens  and  the  M.O.H.  made  no  objection. 

The  Board  of  this  school  is  now  endeavouring  to  secure  a  man  with 
a  B.S.A.  degree  to  take  charge  of  this  school  in  which,  during  the 
winter  months,  short  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
are  provided  during  the  day  time,  and  evening  classes,  with  enter- 
tainment, are  provided  in  the  Community  Hall  twice  each  week, 
where  dancing  and  motion  pictures  form  part  of  the  programme  as 
arranged  by  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
teachers,  parents,  trustees  and  the  larger  pupils. 

Part  of  this  ten  acres  of  land  is  now  used  for  the  production  of 
mangel  seed  and  turnip  seed  from  selected  stock  of  the  best  quality ; 
another  part  is  used  for  breeding,  by  selection  and  crossing,  an 
improved  strain  of  golden  bantam  corn.  These  two  parts  of  the 
plot  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  support  the  plots  and  keep  up  the 
grounds. 

The  trustee  of  the  sixth  sees  now  that  Ryerson's  scheme  had 
in  mind  agriculture  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  public  and  high 
school  courses.  In  proof  of  this  he  refers  to  a  text  book  on  agri- 
culture prepared  by  Ryerson  himself  prior  to  1870.  Here's  to 
the  trustee  in  S.S.  No.  5  on  the  sixth  concession. 

But  this  trustee  had  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend  Bob 
in  another  county,  and,  being  interested  in  schools,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  .school  to  which  Bob  belonged,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
find  a  good  brick  building,  furnace  heater  and  with  indoor  lavatory 
accommodation.  The  school  had  an  attendance  of  thirty-eight 
pupils  and  the  teacher  was  paid  $1,275.00  per  year.  The  school 
grounds  were  large  and  the  school  garden  was  one  of  the  best  the 
trustee  for  the  sixth  had  ever  seen.  The  children  had  a  hot  noon- 
day lunch,  and  the  school  building  was  used  once  a  week  for  even- 
ing entertainments. 

On  thinking  the  matter  over  and  making  comparisons  with  his 
own  school  (now  consolidated)  he  concluded  that  even  a  single 
section  could  maintain  a  good  school.  He  talked  the  matter  over 
with  Bob  and  learned  that  the  section  assessment  was  $220,000.00, 
that  the  people  were  well  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  school, 
were  proud  of  it,  and  therefore  not  anxious  for  a  change.  A 
discussion  in  favour  of  consolidation  with  this  man  made  no 
progress. 

But,  all  the  same,  the  trustee  of  the  sixth  laid  down  his  argu- 
ments as  best  he  could.  He  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  Bob  met  with  in  the  school  were  easily  solved  in  the  con- 
solidated school.  The  difficulties  were:  The  teacher  could  not 
readily  secure  a  comfortable  and  convenient  place  to  board,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  change  of  teachers.     There  were  not  enough 
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pupils  to  enable  the  teacher  to  organize  some  of  the  more  important 
games.  The  fourth  book's  classes  were  frequently  too  small — 
often  only  one  or  two  in  a  class.  To  keep  up  a  regular  attendance 
was  not  easy,  what  with  deep  snow,  flooded  roads,  bad  weather,  etc. 

The  trustee  of  the  sixth  pointed  out  that  his  consolidated  school 
solved  these  problems  and  he  also  pointed  out  that  a  teachers' 
residence  was  to  be  built  next  year,  noting  that  the  teachers  looked 
forward  to  this  with  much  appreciation.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
in  the  future  the  attendance  of  thirty-eight  may  drop  to  twenty- 
eight  or  to  twenty,  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  No.  5  on  the  sixth, 
down  to  eight.  It  might  also  go  the  other  way.  It  might  go  to 
forty-eight  or  sixty  or  more,  then  what?  Two  teachers  with  not 
enough  room  for  two  teachers  to  work. 

Nevertheless  he  recognized  that  as  his  friend's  school  was 
carried  on  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  it  was  a  first-class  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  say  that  there  are  many  people  who 
would  like  to  see  "the  passing  of  the  trustee  of  the  sixth,"  in  fact, 
would  like  to  see  the  species  become  extinct.  But  for  my  own 
part  I  should  like  to  see  him  retained  if  he  will  rise  to  his  oppor- 
tunities. The  rural  school  trustees  have  been  a  big  factor  in  the 
advancement  of  our  provincial  system  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  them.     But  here's  again  to  the  trustee  of  the  sixth. 

Let  me  add  a  word  about  a  certain  type  of  one-teacher  school 
of  which  we  have  had,  and  still  have,  quite  a  large  number  in 
Ontario:  A  rural  school  already  provided  with  a  good  building, 
ample  grounds,  with  suitable  sanitary  arrangements  and  having 
an  assessment  of  $200,000.00  or  $250,000.00  and  an  attendance 
of  thirty  to  forty-five,  will  be  difficult  to  convert  to  the  idea  of 
consolidation.  In  fact,  if  we  had  such  schools  consolidation  would 
not  be  needed.  In  such  a  section  there  is  quite  generally  a  feeling 
of  pride  in,  and  love  for,  the  old  school  and  this  pride  and  love  are 
the  very  essence  of  patriotism.  The  education  received  in  such  a 
school  has  proved  to  be,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  very  best  quality. 
If  I  were  asked  to  go  into  such  a  section  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  consolidation,  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  single  section  with 
its  three  trustees,  I  think  I  should  hesitate  because  such  a  school 
in  many  ways  is  the  best  type  with  which  I  am  familiar,  and,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  three  rural  school  trustees  will 
compare  favourably  in  zeal  and  progressiveness  with  the  Boards 
of  Trustees  of  large  cities,  and  they  individually  know  more  about 
the  work  actually  carried  on  in  the  school  than  will  the  members  of 
a  Board  in  a  large  city, — the  larger  the  city  the  greater  ignorance 
displayed.     This  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  due  to  mere  bigness. 
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RURAL  SECTION 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 
By  W.  J.  Goodfellow,  Stroud. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honour  to  preside  at  this  first  sesssion  of 
Rural  Trustees  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  Provincial 
Trustees'  Association  is  some  thirty-six  years  old,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  the  Trustees  of  the  Rural  Schools  have  come  together  by 
themselves  to  discuss  rural  educational  problems.  I  believe 
that  education  is  the  key  to  very  many  of  our  rural  economic, 
social  and  religious  problems,  and  that  as  rural  people  we  must  take 
the  key  in  our  own  hands  and  not  leave  the  development  of  our 
educational  system  and  the  administration  of  our  schools  entirely 
to  others. 

Changing  Viewpoint. 

Each  trustee  and  ratepayer  has  his  own  idea  of  what  constitutes 
an  education  and  what  a  school  should  accomplish.  Some  of  our 
ideas  may  be  the  product  of  much  thought  and  study,  while  others 
may  be  of  very  little  value.  We  so  often  see  things  from  a  certain 
angle  and  get  a  very  narrow  view.  Here  we  can  come  together 
to  mix  and  exchange  ideas,  get  a  wider  and  better  viewpoint  and 
learn  a  great  deal  from  each  other  that  will  help  us  solve  our  local 
problems  when  we  return  home.  We  come  together  from  different 
parts  of  the  Province  to  learn  from  each  other  how  to  manage  our 
schools. 

If  our  educational  methods  are  not  the  best  let  us  improve  them. 
If  the  course  of  studies  in  our  rural  schools  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  let  us  assume  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  better  course. 
If  our  schools  are  not  bringing  the  very  best  results  for  the  money 
spent  on  them,  let  us  know  why.  There  is  no  use  complaining 
that  we  have  not  the  very  best  schools  in  rural  Ontario  until  we 
have  done  our  best  to  make  them  the  best.  There  should  be  much 
good  come  from  such  a  meeting  as  this,  where  we  come  together 
to  see  things  from  the  viewpoint  of  others. 

The  Past  and  the  Present. 

We  recall  the  reminiscences  of  our  grandparents  and  conclude 
that  the  education  they  received  was  very  crude  when  compared 
with  the  elaborate  and  costly  system  now  in  operation.  Yet 
those  early  settlers  were  good  citizens  and  believed  in  education 
for  their  children.     They  gave  more  for  education  in  proportion 
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to  what  they  had  than  do  many  of  their  grandchildren  to-day. 
They  did  not  receive  training  in  very  many  subjects  on  the  cur- 
riculum to-day,  but  perhaps  they  were  just  as  well  educated. 
Their  education  was  received  in  the  bush  home,  or  on  the  partly 
cleared  farm,  where  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  nearly  every 
one  to  make  good.  Thrown  upon  their  own  resources  they  de- 
veloped skill,  independence,  initiative  and  determination  that 
helped  them  succeed  in  many  walks  of  life.  There  was  a  real 
combination  of  the  vocational  or  practical  and  the  academic, 
where  the  boys  worked  on  the  farm  in  the  summer  and  went  to 
school  in  the  winter.  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  "no  royal 
road  to  learning."  In  the  highly  graded  schools  of  our  cities, 
where  one  teacher  spends  all  the  time  with  one  class,  things  are 
made  too  easy  for  the  child.  They  come  out  like  hot-house  plants 
exposed  to  the  winter  weather. 

Subjects  for  Discussion. 

Among  the  many  subjects  we  might  discuss  are  the  Adolescent 
School  Attendance  Act,  Township  or  County  School  Board, 
Rural  School  Fair  and  What  is  an  Education  or  When  is  a  Person 
Educated?  I  understand  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
rural  children  of  Ontario  pass  the  entrance  examination.  If  this 
marks  the  graduation  from  our  elementary  schools,  we  as  trustees 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  product  of  the  schools  we  administer. 
Think  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  rural  Ontario  going  out 
to  face  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  and  citizenship  with 
only  third-book  standing.  Let  us,  therefore,  study  this  great 
question  of  rural  education  and  give  the  rural  child  an  equal 
chance  with  his  city  cousin. 

An  intelligent  democracy  cannot  be  built  up  on  so  inadequate 
an  education.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  military  training,  but  to 
compare  the  success  of  our  schools  with  target  practice,  we  have 
too  small  a  percentage  able  to  hit  the  bullseye.  An  army  of 
soldiers  that  could  not  make  a  better  record  would  not  be  considered 
very  efficient.  There  would  be  something  wrong  with  the  rifle, 
the  ammunition  or  the  training.  We  have  bright  pupils  in  our 
rural  schools,  and  if  only  10  per  cent,  make  the  objective  of  the 
entrance  examination,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the 
course  of  studies,  the  method  or  the  training.  Let  us  get  down  to 
business  and  find  out  where  the  weakness  is  and  provide  the  remedy. 
It  might  be  well  to  change  the  target  and  put  good  citizenship 
ahead  of  the  university,  train  the  boys  and  girls  to  think  and  judge 
rather  than  cram  them  with  information  to  be  poured  out  at  a 
written  examination.  The  pupils  that  are  most  brilliant  at 
passing  examinations  are  not  always  the  greatest  success  in  life. 
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THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  SITUATION  IN  ONTARIO. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Karr,  Director  of  Rural  School  Organization, 
Department  of  Education. 

The  present  system  of  organization  of  the  rural  schools  of  Ontario 
had  its  origin  in  the  School  Bill  of  1846,  framed  by  Dr.  Ryerson. 
This  Bill  provided  for  the  division  of  each  Township  into  numbered 
school  sections  and  for  the  election  of  three  trustees  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  each.  From  that  day,  over  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  to  this,  no  essential  change  has  been  made  in  the  method 
of  organization  or  administration  of  the  rural  schools.  They  exist 
to-day,  so  far  as  these  two  features  are  concerned,  precisely  as 
they  were  at  their  original  establishment. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Ryerson  was  doubtless  the  best  that  could  have 
been  devised  to  meet  the  conditions  that  existed  at  that  time. 
Then  the  Province  was  in  its  infancy,  the  country  was  not  com- 
pletely opened  for  settlement,  communities  were  more  or  less 
isolated  from  each  other,  roads  were  bad  and  transportation  and 
communication  were  difficult.  Moreover  the  needs  of  the  people 
were  few,  conditions  were  primitive,  life  was  simple. 

To-day  all  these  conditions  are  changed:  The  country  is  com- 
pletely settled;  isolated  communities  no  longer  exist;  roads  are 
good;  the  telephone  and  automobile  have  brought  the  residents 
of  a  wide  area  as  close  together  for  practical  purposes  as  were  the 
residents  of  the  small  community  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
Tremendous  changes  have  occurred  in  social,  economic  and  indus- 
trial conditions.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  changed  conditions  in  prac- 
tically every  other  department  of  rural  life,  the  rural  school  remains 
unchanged  from  its  original  condition  in  its  organization  and  admin- 
istration. The  villages,  towns,  and  cities  have  made  great  strides 
in  the  improvement  of  their  graded  schools,  secondary  schools, 
technical  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  little  one-room  rural  school 
still  remains  as  practically  the  only  unaltered  educational  institu- 
tion in  the  land. 

When  a  mercantile  or  industrial  firm  sets  up  a  business  organiza- 
tion, it  unvariably  seeks  to  apply  two  principles,  viz. :  (1)  economy, 
and  (2)  efficiency.  The  organization  and  administration  of  schools 
will  be  conceded  to  be  a  matter  of  business,  and  it  is  logical  to 
assume  that  the  same  two  principals  should  be  applied  there  as 
elsewhere.  Let  us  briefly  examine  to  what  extent  these  two  essen- 
tial features  are  present  in  our  rural  school  organization  to-day. 
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First,  as  to  economy.  Economy  does  not  mean  parsimony;  it 
does  not  mean  the  expenditure  of  the  least  possible  amount  of 
money  and  effort;  but  it  does  mean  the  securing  of  the  best  pos- 
sible results  for  the  money  and  effort  expended.  Parsimony  is 
often,  in  fact,  the  most  wasteful  form  of  extravagance.  But 
accepting  the  definition  that  economy  is  securing  the  maximum  of 
desirable  result  from  a  minimum  of  expenditure,  I  think  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  the  present  system  of  organization  of 
the  rural  schools  is  highly  uneconomical. 

There  is,  as  everyone  knows,  a  regrettable  decrease  in  the  popu- 
lation of  practically  all  the  rural  districts  of  the  Province,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  the  past  two  or  three  decades.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  into  the  cause  of  this,  or  to  debate  the  questions  as  to 
whether,  under  modern  industrial  and  economical  conditions,  this 
decrease  is  inevitable  and  necessary.  We  have  to  accept  the  con- 
dition as  a  fact.  This  decrease  in  rural  population  has  resulted  in 
a  largely  decreased  attendance  in  the  rural  schools.  In  1903,  the 
proportion  of  all  the  pupils  attending  the  rural  schools  of  the 
Province  was  58  per  cent,  as  against  42  per  cent,  attending  the 
urban  schools.  In  1920,  the  proportions  were  40  per  cent,  rural,  \ 
and  60  per  cent,  urban — a  complete  reversal  of  the  relative  pro- 
portions since  1903.  The  general  lowering  of  attendance  is,  of 
course,  the  result  of  the  lowered  attendance  in  a  large  number  of 
individual  schools,  In  1920-21,  there  were  645  schools  in  the 
Province  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  ten;  1,629 
with  an  average  of  less  than  fifteen;  2,757  with  an  average  of  less 
than  twenty;  and  only  2,232  with  an  average  of  twenty  or  more. 
That  is,  55  per  cent,  of  the  rural  schools  had  an  average  of  less 
than  twenty;  45  per  cent,  had  an  average  of  twenty  or  more.  It 
will  be  apparent  then  that  the  rural  districts  of  the  Province  are 
maintaining  a  very  much  larger  staff  of  teachers  than  the  number 
of  pupils  warrants.  It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  in 
645  schools  with  an  average  of  less  than  ten  pupils,  it  is  costing 
the  Province  $182  per  pupil  per  year — nearly  a  dollar  for  each  pupil 
for  each  day's  attendance. 

Not  only  are  the  rural  schools  costly  from  the  purely  local  point 
of  view,  but  they  are  also  costly  from  the  Government's  stand- 
point. The  Department  of  Education  has  in  recent  years  made 
very  generous  grants  to  these  schools  on  the  basis  of  salaries  paid 
to  teachers,  assessments  of  the  sections,  and  the  character  of  the 
accommodations  and  equipment.  To  1,381  schools  in  the  organ- 
ized counties  with  an  average  attendance  of  fifteen  pupils  or  less, 
the  Department  of  Education  paid  in  1920-21  the  sum  of  $346,377 
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in  grants,  or  an  average  of  $23.97  per  pupil.  Such  large  expendi- 
tures would  seem  to  be  unjustifiable,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  results  obtained  are  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  money 
expended,  or  that  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  better  results  can 
be  secured  by  a  similar  outlay. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  second  of  our  fundamental 
principles,  viz.,  efficiency.  Let  us  enquire  to  what  extent  this 
essential  is  being  secured  in  our  present  organization  or  rural 
schools.  The  efficiency  of  our  schools  must  be  measured  by  the 
adequacy  with  which  they  fulfil  their  function.  And  what  is  the 
function  of  the  school?  It  is  to  assist  in  the  development  of  good 
citizenship,  to  aid  in  procuring  a  body  of  men  and  women  with 
trained  intelligence,  with  some  skill  in  the  activities  of  their  voca- 
tion in  life,  with  worthy  ideals  of  conduct,  and  with  the  will  to 
act  in  conformity  with  these  ideals. 

Let  me  acknowledge  at  once  that  there  are  many  rural  schools 
in  this  Province  that  are  fairly  fulfilling  these  requirements.  This 
is  rendered  the  easier,  by  a  certain  mental  and  moral  equipment 
which  most  farm  children  have  acquired  at  home.  Nearly  every 
rural  child  is  made  responsible  by  his  parents  for  the  performance 
of  some  tasks  connected  with  the  activities  of  the  farm.  He  thus 
forms  certain  habits  and  ideals  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  self- 
reliance,  which,  if  carried  over  into  the  work  of  the  school,  will  be 
almost  certain  to  secure  success  there.  Many  rural  schools  are 
taught  by  exceptionally  efficient  teachers  with  long  experience, 
excellent  technique,  and  high  ideals.  A  highly  competent  teacher, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  of  industrious  habits  and  ideals, 
will  make  a  rural  school  a  fairly  efficient  educational  institution. 

-  Whatever  inefficiency  exists  in  the  rural  schools  may  be  traced, 
not  to  lack  of  ability  or  industry  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff, 
but  largely  to  the  nature  of  the  organization  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Time  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  all  the  factors  that 
promote  this  inefficiency,  but  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to 
three. 

In  the  first  place,  the  small  attendance  at  most  of  the  rural 
schools  deprives  the  pupils  of  the  mental  and  moral  stimulus  of 
competition  and  rivalry.  Keenness  of  intellect,  and  such  moral 
qualities  as  fairness,  generosity,  obedience  to  authority,  and  co- 
operation with  others,  can  best  be  secured  through  the  association 
of  large  numbers  of  children  working  and  playing  together  in  class- 
room and  playground.  Further,  the  large  number  of  classes  in 
the  rural  school,  each  of  which  must  be  taught  separately  in  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  school  subjects,  makes  it  impossible  that  any  one 
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class  should  have  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  teacher's  time 
and  attention. 

A  second  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  rural  school  is  the  lack  J 
of  sufficient  provision  for  High  School  training.  In  this  day,  few  ( 
will  dispute  the  right  of  any  Ontario  boy  or  girl  to  a  secondary 
school  education.  No  child  at  the  completion  of  the  Public  School 
course,  somewhere  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  is  adequately  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  his  vocation  or  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  To  take  him  out  of  school  than  is  to  terminate  his 
school  course  at  the  most  formative  period  of  his  life,  when  his 
reasoning  powers  are  just  beginning  to  develop,  and  his  ideals  of 
conduct  are  in  process  of  formation.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
child's  school  training  should  be  extended  beyond  the  stage  of  the 
High  School  Entrance.  It  is  sometimes  said  by  narrow-minded 
people  that  a  secondary  school  education  unfits  a  boy  for  farm 
life,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  has  such  an  education  he  deserts  the 
farm,  and  thus  intensifies  the  condition  that  we  have  been  deplor- 
ing, viz.,  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  areas.  In  reply  to  this, 
three  facts  should  be  pointed  out:  First,  that  the  exodus  from  the 
country  is  not  confined  only  to  the  well-educated  boys,  but  that 
the  more  poorly-educated  boys  leave  in  equal  numbers;  second, 
that  many  of  the  boys  who  are  receiving  secondary  school  educa- 
tion are  those  that  are  destined  for  careers  in  professional  and 
business  life,  often  because  there  is  not  room  for  all  of  them  on  the 
farms;  and  third,  that  the  practice  of  sending  farm  boys  to  a  town 
or  city  for  a  High  School  education  often  results  in  their  formation 
of  tastes,  interests,  and  ideals  out  of  harmony  with  rural  life,  and 
consequently  in  their  decision  not  to  return  to  the  farm.  The 
reason  many  boys  leave  the  farm  is  not  because  they  have  been 
well  educated,  but  because  they  have  been  educated  under  auspices 
that  do  not  emphasize  the  advantages  of  rural  life.  No  one  seri- 
ously disputes  the  fact  that  secondary  education  is  as  necessary  to 
the  farmer  as  to  the  individual  in  any  other  vocation.  The  suc- 
cessful and  influential  farmer  of  to-morrow  will  be  the  one  who, 
in  addition  to  a  sound  general  education,  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  biology,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  economics  and  business  practice.  Not  less  educa- 
tion, but  more  education  of  a  suitable  kind,  is  what  the  boy  destined 
for  a  farming  career  needs. 

Let  us  notice  for  a  moment  what  the  present  provision  for 
secondary  education  for  rural  children  is.  First,  there,  are  Fifth 
Classes,  which  may  be  established  by  any  rural  school,  but  actually 
are  conducted  by  only  about  a  hundred  rural  schools  in  the  Prov- 
ince. The  difficulty  in  connection  with  these  is  that  in  the  average 
rural  school  with  all  the  classes  from  the  Primary  to  the  Fourth 
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Form,  the  teacher  has  not  sufficient  time  to  give  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Fifth  Form  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  pupils.  Secondly, 
there  are  the  Continuation  Schools  and  High  Schools,  which  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  but  which  as  yet  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  make  them  accessible  to  all  the  High  School  pupils 
in  rural  sections  without  transportation  or  boarding  away  from 
home.  The  courses  offered  there  are  mainly  in  the  academic  sub- 
jects leading  to  Matriculation  and  Entrance  into  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  have  little  or  nothing  of  a  vocational  character.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  High  School  facilities  provided  are  not 
adequate  for  rural  pupils. 

Rural  schools  are  not  properly  fulfilling  their  function  unless 
they  afford  part  time  courses  of  a  character  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils  who  have  passed  the  ordinary  school  age.  There  was 
a  time  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  when  young  men  and 
women  flocked  to  the  rural  schools  during  the  winter  months  and 
were  instructed  in  those  subjects  which  they  felt  had  a  particular 
usefulness  for  them  in  their  work.  That  day  is  unhappily  past. 
Whether  the  rarity  of  the  experienced  male  teacher  in  the  rural 
school  has  anything  to  do  with  the  discontinuance  of  these  "part- 
time"  courses — for  such  they  were — is  perhaps  a  question;  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  that  adolescent  children  no  longer  attend  the 
rural  schools  in  any  considerable  numbers  during  the  winter  months, 
or  at  any  other  time.  A  third  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  rural 
school  is,  therefore,  the  absence  of  part-time  courses  for  adolescents 
who  have  completed  the  elementary  school  course.  There  should 
be  facilities  provided  whereby  these  young  people  might  extend 
their  general  education  and  might  obtain  instruction  in  certain 
vocational  subjects  useful  to  them  later. 

These  then  are  the  charges  that  I  bring  against  the  rural  schools 
of  Ontario.  First,  they  are  unduly  expensive  both  to  the  people 
themselves  and  to  the  Government  of  the  Province,  when  one 
considers  the  returns  for  the  money  expended.  Secondly,  they  are 
inefficient,  because  of  the  small  numbers  of  pupils  and  the  numer- 
ous classes,  and  because  of  the  absence  of  facilities  for  High  School 
training  and  part-time  courses. 

Having  thus  considered  some  of  the  chief  inadequacies  of  the 
rural  schools  as  they  are,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  machinery 
already  provided  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  overcome 
these  defects: 

(1)  The  Public  Schools  Act  permits  a  school  board  to  arrange 
to  have  its  pupils  admitted  to  the  school  in  an  adjacent  section, 
and  authorizes  it  to  make  levies  for  the  payment  of  fees  and  the 
conveyance  of  the  children.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  schools  where  this  privilege  might  advan- 
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tageously  be  adopted,  there  are  actually  not  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  sections  in  the  Province  where  it  is  done. 

(2)  The  Regulations  of  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools  require 
a  school  board  to  establish  and  maintain  a  Fifth  Class  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  pupils  who  have  passed  the  Junior  High  School 
Entrance  examination  and  such  pupils  as  are  capable  of  doing  the 
work,  provided  the  school  is  not  situated  in  a  High  or  Continuation 
District,  and  provided  further  the  board  does  not  arrange  for 
accommodation  in  a  High  or  Continuation  School  readily  accessible. 
To  assist  in  maintaining  such  a  class  generous  grants  are  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  which  must  be  duplicated  by 
the  county  council. 

(3)  The  Continuation  Schools  Act  permits  any  Public  or  Sep- 
arate School  Board  to  establish  and  maintain  a  Continuation 
School.  The  Regulations  provide  generous  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  maintenance.  Other  financial  assistance  is 
provided  in  the  form  of  grants  from  the  county  council  which  must 
at  least  duplicate  the  Legislative  grants. 

(4)  The  Continuation  Schools  Act  also  permits  two  or  more 
boards  to  amalgamate  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  Continuation  School,  and  provided  for  agreements 
among  such  boards  specifying  the  proportion  of  the  cost  to  be 
borne  by  each. 

(5)  The  Vocational  and  Industrial  Education  Act  permits  Con- 
tinuation Schools  to  establish  agriculture,  homemaking,  and  com- 
mercial departments  in  connection  with  each,  and  provides  liberal 
grants  for  this  purpose. 

(6)  The  Public  Schools  Act  permits  a  Township  council  or  an 
individual  school  board,  or  a  group  of  school  boards,  to  provide 
instructors  in  the  special  subjects  of  agriculture,  manual  training, 
and  household  science,  and  to  make  levies  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  such  instructors. 

(7)  The  Consolidated  Schools  Act  permits  several  school  sec-  \ 
tions  to  unite  with  other  or  with  an  incorporated  village,  to  provide  j 
a  central  school  with  graded  organization,  and  to  arrange  for  the 
conveyance  to  the^  school  of  children  living  at  a  distance.  The 
Department  of  Education  regards  the  consolidation  of  schools  as 
the  best  and  the  easiest  solution  of  most  of  the  problems  of  the  rural 
schools.  So  great  is  the  faith  of  the  Department  in  the  value  of 
this  type  of  school  that  it  has  provided  particularly  liberal  grants 
to  assist  consolidated  school  sections  in  financing  the  enterprises. 
Building  and  equipment  grants  to  a  maximum,  at  present,  of  over 
thirteen  thousand  dollars  may  be  secured,  generous  grants  varying 
from  30  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  are  provided  for  the 
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conveyance  of  the  pupils,  and  considerable  assistance  towards  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  is  arranged. 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  provisions  made  by  the  Department 
of  Education  for  the  higher  and  more  thorough  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  rural  communities  of  this  Province.  Not  only  is  the 
machinery  provided  by  which  this  education  may  be  secured,  but 
along  with  it  there  are  the  most  generous  provisions  for  financial 
assistance.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  compulsion  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  means  provided;  that  is  left  entirely  to  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  people.  Urban  centres  are  accepting  with 
alacrity  the  provision  made  for  the  higher  general  education  and 
vocational  and  industrial  training  of  their  youth.  Why  do  not 
the  rural  communities  more  generally  adopt  the  means  provided, 
and  accept  the  assistance  proffered,  for  the  better  training  of  their 
youth?  I  appeal  to  you,  the  trustees  of  the  rural  school  section 
in  all  parts  of  this  Province,  to  co-operate  with  the  Department  of 
Education  to  the  full  extent  of  your  powers  in  endeavouring  to 
provide  the  best  possible  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  rural  Ontario.  In  doing  this  we  shall  all  have  that  supreme 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  fulfilled,  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
that  greatest  of  all  civic  functions,  the  best  provision  for  the  educa- 
tional welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day,  who  are  the  citizens 
of  to-morrow. 
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EDUCATION  OF  RURAL  PEOPLE. 

Professor  Leitch,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 

I  cannot  speak  here  to-day  from  the  standpoint  of  a  ratepayer 
or  a  Trustee  of  a  rural  section.  The  only  thing  I  can  hope  to  do 
that  will  be  of  any  use  would  be  possibly  to  point  out,  from  the 
experience  of  one  institution  that  has  been  endeavouring  for  nearly 
fifty  years  to  lead  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  education  in  Ontario, 
that  is,  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  I  am  going  to  point  to 
it  where  we  have  failed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  rural  people,  and 
it  is  out  of  that  experience  of  failure  that  I  hope  to  bring  some 
features  that  need  to  be  seriously  considered  in  fitting  the  system  of 
rural  education  to  rural  needs.  There  are  two  main  reasons  for 
education  of  all  kinds,  rural  or  urban,  and  the  first  and  most 
important  is  to  fit  men  or  women  to  make  a  living;  the  second  is  to 
fit  them  to  make  good  citizens.  I  am  not  materially-minded 
when  I  say  that  the  first  is  most  important,  because  if  we  cannot 
fit  a  person  to  make  a  living  for  himself,  you  cannot  make  a 
good  and  useful  citizen  of  him.  So,  while  those  are  the  two  main 
purposes  that  underlie  the  reasons  for  education,  I  still  maintain 
that  we  must  fit  people  to  make  for  themselves  a  useful  living 
before  they  can  be  useful  citizens.  Now,  this  applies  to  education 
of  all  kinds,  whether  rural  or  urban.  People  on  the  farm  need 
education  somewhat  different  from  those  in  urban  sections.  Farm- 
ing is  rapidly  changing  from  hand  work  to  machine  farming;  but, 
more  important  still,  it  is  changing  from  no  marketing  at  all  to 
controlled  marketing — an  absolute  essential  on  the  part  of  the 
rural  people.  In  devising  any  system  of  rural  education  a  strong 
feature  must  be  education  that  will  give  the  youth  of  the  farm 
particularly,  an  insight  into  something  more  than  production;  a 
greater  insight  into  business,  especially  the  business  of  distribution 
or  marketing,  because  private  enterprise  has  fallen  down  and  has 
failed  to  serve  both  the  producer  and  the  customer  in  the  distri- 
bution of  farm  products.  It  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  further 
security  and  stability  of  farmers  that  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
solve  their  own  distribution  problem,  because  nobody  else  can  do 
it  for  them.  That  is  the  important, 'the  outstanding  feature,  in 
agriculture  to-day.  We  have  succeeded  in  production  to  a  large 
extent.  We  have  succeeded  in  reasonably  proficient  production 
in  this  province  and  in  this  country,  but  the  events  of  the  last 
eight  years  have  amply  demonstrated  that  both  the  farmers  and  the 
middlemen  have  failed  in  distribution,  in  the  marketing  of  farm 
products,  for    reasons  that   are  inherent  in  the  farmers'  business, 
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not  because  there  was  a  necessary  weakness  in  private  enterprise, 
but  "because  agricultural  products  are  such  as  they  are — uncon- 
trolled in  their  volume  of  production.  Any  system  dealing  with 
the  education  of  rural  people  from  now  on  must  recognize  that  we 
have  made  reasonable  strides  in  the  technique  of  production  on 
the  farm,  but  we  have  made  no  progress  in  what  is  now  the  most 
necessary  element  of  agricultural  advancement,  and  that  is  the 
business  of  marketing  farm  produce.  Now,  where  has  the  agricul- 
tural college  failed?  In  disseminating  among  the  farmers  the 
necessary  agricultural  education?  It  has  failed  for  the  reason 
that  no  one  single  resident  agricultural  educational  institution  can 
serve  the  farmers  of  this  province;  because  farming  is  a  business; 
because  of  the  free  nature  of  its  business.  To  serve  the  needs  of 
agricultural  education  you  must  reach  a  reasonably  large  pro- 
portion of  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  or  those  who  are  to  make 
farming  their  life  work.  No  single  institution  can  do  this,  because 
the  farming  business  does  not  permit  of  its  youths  leaving  the 
the  farms  at  the  time  that  they  need  their  preliminary  education, 
and  because  the  farming  business  is  not  inherently  profitably 
enough  to  enable  any  reasonable  proportion  of  the  boys  and  girls 
to  leave  the  farm  for  the  six  or  eight  months  of  the  three  or  four 
years  necessary  to  get  their  agricultural  education.  Therefore, 
the  agricultural  college  has  reached  only  a  mere  fraction  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  province,  for  natural  reaons — that  they  could  not 
get  there.  That  is  where  the  agricultural  college  has  failed. 
That  is  not  the* fault  of  the  agricultural  college  particularly;  it  is 
because  we  tried  to  make  a  scheme  for  agricultural  education  work 
that  could  not  be  worked.  Now,  if  you  cannot  bring  the  farm  boy 
and  the  girl  to  the  necessary  education,  and  since  that  has  been 
demonstrated  from  forty-five  years  of  experience,  then  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  bring  the  education  to  the  boy  and  girl. 
Now,  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way.  Farming  being  what 
it  is,  a  business  of  rather  small  return,  small  annual  result,  must 
necessarily  have  a  reasonably  economic  scale  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion when  the  time  comes  to  bring  that  education  to  the  boys  and 
girls.  Therefore,  that  education  must  fit  in  with  their  general 
scheme  of  education,  and  if  we  admit  that  our  public  school  system 
is  the  necessary  ground  work  for  education  of  any  kind,  then  our 
necessary  agricultural  education  must  be  included  in  our  secondary 
schools.  Therefore,  in  my  personal  opinion — which,  after  all,  is 
just  one  individual's  opinion — we  will  have  to  have  two  different 
systems  of  secondary  education  in  this  province  in  any  agricul- 
tural community — one  for  the  urban  dweller  and  for  the  rural 
dweller  that  must  necessarily  drift  to  the  city,  and  the  other  for 
the  needs  and  necessities  of  those  who  make  their  living  on  the 
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farm.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  was  not  very  seriously 
disappointed  when  our  Legislature  in  the  last  two  weeks  announced 
that  it  might  withhold  the  operation  of  the  Adolescent  Act  in  the 
rural  sections,  because  I  do  not  believe  personally — I  am  speaking 
only  for  myself  now — that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  try  and 
fit  a  system  of  secondary  education,  the  basis  of  which  is  prac- 
tically for  urban  people,  on  the  rural  people  of  this  country.  We 
will  have  to  have  a  modification  of  our  High  School  system  so 
that  a  High  School  system  for  rural  needs  will  include  sufficient, 
both  scientific  and  practical  agricultural  education  to  make  it 
useful  for  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  farm,  and  also  be  closely  con- 
nected with  our  urban  High  Schools  in  the  section  so  that  those 
who  get  their  High  School  work  in  the  agricultural  High  School, 
but  finally  find  that  their  life-work  is  not  on  the  farm — and  there 
will  be  thousands  of  therri — can  also  go  on  to  educational  work 
in  other  lines.  Therefore,  the  necessity  of  agricultural  education 
reasonably  close  at  hand,  so  that  the  large  proportion  of  those 
who  need  it  can  get  it — which  cannot  be  done  at  the  agricultural 
college  or  agricultural  school.  It  should  be  sufficiently  allied  in 
character  to  an  urban  school  system  that  those  boys  and  girls 
from  the  farm  who  get  their  secondary  education  in  those  High 
Schools  and  that  must  go  on  to  some  other  occupation — because 
all  our  boys  and  girls  cannot  stay  on  the  farm,  they  would  be 
better  off  the  farm  because  better  fitted  'for  work  outside — and 
the  High  School  system  must  sift  those  who  are  destined  to  the 
farm  and  those  destined  to  the  city,  because  they  cannot  all  stay 
on  the  farm.  The  subject  matter  of  the  education  should  be  of 
such  scientific  and  practical  nature  combined  that  it  is  useful  in 
the  community  in  both  classes;  and  there  should  be  included 
features  that  will  enable  the  student  of  more  than  school  age,  the 
man  or  woman  up  to  forty-five  or  fifty  years  old  and  wants  to 
take  advantage  of  those  facilities  for  self-advancement  to  do  so. 
Above  all,  it  must  be  a  system  that  is  fitted  to  the  farmer's  income. 
In  spite  of  all  the  wealth  that  is  invested  in  our  farms  and  farm 
equipment  and  farm  live  stock,  the  annual  income  of  the  farmers 
is  small.  It  is  one  of  the  businesses  that  has  a  large  amount  of 
capital  invested  and  a  low  turn-over  of  capital  every  year,  that 
has  a  low  income,  and  necessarily  any  school  system  that  extends 
agriculture  or  includes  agriculture  for  the  use  of  rural  people  must 
be  fitted  to  the  pocket-books  of  the  farmers. 
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TEACHING  TO  THINK. 
Judge  J.  H.  Scott,  Perth. 

Man's  chief  end,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  shorter 
Catechism,  and  pretty  generally  accepted,  even  outside  the  pale 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  is  "to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him 
forever".  With  this  supreme  objective  and  incentive  constantly 
before  him  as  a  beacon  light  in  his  pathway,  it  is  obvious  that,  to 
efficiently  and  effectively  fulfil  the  whole  purpose  of  his  Creator, 
the  period  of  man's  lifetime,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  should 
be  so  ordered  and  planned  that  not  only  the  main  object  of  his 
existence  may  be  accomplished,  but  also  the  incidental  duty  to 
himself  and  his  fellow-man.  The  arrangement  should  be  such,  if 
it  were  humanly  possible,  as  would  avoid  wastage  of  time,  oppor- 
tunity and  effort.  It  involves  necessarily  the  continued  and  con- 
current preservation  of  his  physical  and  mental  faculties  in  their 
fullest  energies.  To  this  end  the  universal  experience  of  mankind 
has  regulated  his  daily  routine  by  a  fair  allotment  of  every  twenty- 
four  hours  into  reasonable  periods  for  the  purposes,  respectively, 
of  prayer,  labour,  refreshment  and  sleep.  These  habits  are  funda- 
mental and  if,  by  good  fortune  undisturbed  by  ailments  of  mind 
or  body,  they  are  consistently  practiced,  they  will  be  found  equally 
serviceable  during  infancy,  through  the  intermediate  stages  of 
life  and  even  until  old  age.  They  are  collectively,  the  enabling 
agencies  which  render  the  sojourner  useful  and  active  and  fit  him 
for  the  part  he  is  to  play  in  his  mission  through  life,  and  are  a 
necessary  ground  work  for  the  development  of  the  particular  tal- 
ents with  which  he  may  be  endowed. 

This  leads  us  to  a  dissection  of  the  span  of  life  or  its  division  into 
progressive  sections  because  development,  whenever  applicable,  is 
a  process  beginning  with  ignorance,  incapacity  or  inability  and 
leading  up  to  full  fruition  or  accomplishment.  Human  life  natur- 
ally resolves  itself  into  four  stages  which  may  be  designated  as 
devoted  respectively,  and  in  their  order,  to  observation,  education, 
realization  and  relaxation  or  reflection.  In  other  words  these 
allotments  may  be  described  respectively,  as  the  introductory 
period  of  infancy,  the  adolescent  stage  or  preparation  for  life's 
struggle,  the  struggle  itself  and  finally  the  "home  stretch"  or  last 
instalment  of  the  journey,  when  the  goal  with  the  inevitable  account- 
ing is  in  prospect. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  of  these  four  sections  the  second,  viz., 
the  preparatory  stage,  is  practically  the  only  one  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  unable  to  pursue  successfully  without  assistance.  He 
has  arrived  at  the  formative  age  when  his  mentality  and  habits 
are  elastic,  pliable  and  impressionable.  What  he  is  to  become  or 
whether  he  is  to  develop  into  a  factor  with  good  or  evil  influence, 
will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which,  through  outside  agencies, 
he  is  then  handled.  Speaking  in  general  terms  he  has  arrived  at 
a  point  in  his  lifetime  to  which  Bishop  Berkeley  refers  when  he 
says:  "Man  is  an  animal  formidable  both  from  his  passions  and 
his  reason;  his  passions  often  urging  him  to  great  evils  and  his 
reason  furnishing  means  to  achieve  them.  To  train  this  animal 
and  make  him  amenable  to  order,  to  inure  him  to  a  sense  of  justice 
and  virtue,  to  withhold  him  from  ill  courses  by  fear  and  encourage 
him  in  his  duty  by  hopes;  in  short,  to  fashion  and  model  him  for 
society,  hath  been  the  aim  of  civil  and  religious  institutions;  and 
in  all  times,  the  endeavour  of  good  and  wise  men.  The  aptest 
method  for  attaining  this  end  hath  been  always  judged  a  proper 
education." 

Educators  of  adolescents  have,  therefore,  tremendous  problems 
to  solve  and  serious  responsibilities  to  discharge.  As  the  greatest 
asset  of  any  country  is  its  youth,  everyone  who  is  concerned  or 
actively  identified  with  their  education  whether  parent,  teacher, 
trustee  or  departmental  authority,  ought  to  realize  that  upon 
united  efforts  depends  the  intellectual  future  of  the  Province  and 
the  character  and  attainments  of  the  next  generation.  What  is 
the  object  of  education?  From  the  national  standpoint  it  should 
be  to  prepare  the  citizen  to  fulfil  his  duties  to  the  state;  to  enable 
him  to  meet  his  responsibilities  to  Canada  and  the  Empire  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  discharge  efficiently  and  with  ready 
loyalty  his  obligations  to  his  King  and  Country.  That  is  no 
doubt  an  essential  purpose;  but  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  edu- 
cation? Sir  W.  Cayley's  answer  is  that  "Real  education  is  the 
formation  and  training  of  the  mind.  To  train  the  mind  requires 
hard,  patient  and  independent  thinking  and  work;  the  mere  crude 
teaching  a  youth  a  bundle  of  facts  which  he  acquires  with  no 
labour  and  only  retaining,  neither  digests  nor  assimilates*  is  no 
training  at  all;  they  no  way  nourish  his  mind,  but  deposited  there, 
are  utterly  as  raw  and  undigested  as  he  swallowed  them."  Tyn- 
man  says:  "Every  man  has  two  educations;  that  which  is  given 
to  him  and  the  other,  that  which  he  gives  to  himself;  of  the  two 
kinds  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  valuable.  Indeed  all  that  is 
most  worthy  in  a  man  he  must  work  out  and  conquer  for  himself. 
It  is  this  that  constitutes  our  real  and  best  nourishment.     What 
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we  are  merely  taught  seldom  nourishes  the  mind  like  that  which 
we  teach  ourselves." 

Sir  W.  Temple  observes  that  "Man  is  a  thinking  being  whether 
he  will  or  no;  all  he  can  do  is  to  turn  his  thoughts  the  best  way." 

The  ancient  philosophers  held  the  same  view  of  the  purpose  of 
education.  Cicero  declared  that  "Cultivation  to  the  mind  is  as 
necessary  as  food  is  to  the  body,"  while  Plato  insisted  that  "The 
great  business  of  a  man  is  to  improve  his  mind  and  govern  his 
manners;  all  other  projects  and  pursuits,  whether  in  our  power  to 
compass  or  not  are  only  amusements."  It  must,  therefore,  be 
evident  that  the  special  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  develop  the 
intellect  and  quicken  the  mind  of  his  pupil.  The  soil  or  raw 
material  upon  which  he  is  to  operate  consists  solely  of  the  brain  of 
those  whom  he  seeks  to  instruct.  Therefore,  the  only  purpose 
which  he  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to  set  this  brain  working  by 
teaching  its  owner  to  think  and  to  apply  certain  general  principles 
which  may  be  laid  down  for  his  guidance.  This  raises  the  question 
whether  in  our  diversified  system  of  education  there  is  not  too 
much  automatic  or  mechanical  attempt  at  getting  up  "lessons" 
or  in  parrot  like  repetitions  or  in  other  devices  for  filling  in  time 
which  leave  the  mentality  of  the  pupil  as  sluggish  as  before.  What 
place  is  accorded  to  thinking  in  our  schools  of  to-day?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  real  thought  exercises  are  exceedingly  rare  in  ordinary 
school  work.  Nearly  all  the  time  and  effort  are  spent  in  memoriz- 
ing, in  repeating  what  has  been  memorized,  or  in  acquiring  some 
form  of  skill  by  means  of  mechanical  repetition.  Occasionally 
apparent  thought  questions  or  thought  exercises  may  occur,  but 
even  in  these  the  thinking  is  done  mostly  by  the  teacher.  They 
seldom  cause  a  real  perplexity  or  involve  serious  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils. 

The  problem  is  how  to  force  children  to  think.  Work  will  take 
care  of  itself.  The  desire  to  answer  questions  that  seem  to  con- 
tradict knowledge  or  experience  and  which  will  not  down  until  the 
apparent  contradiction  is  removed  is  what  is  wanted  in  school. 
When  this  attitude  is  produced  and  responsibility  put  before  the 
pupils  they  develop  the  power  to  start  things  and  carry  them 
through. 

All  teaching  which  does  not  stimulate  real  and  careful  thinking 
makes  for  stupidity. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  general  deficiency  in  mental  alertness 
which  prevails  in  the  world,  let  me  quote  from  William  Smith, 
the  well  known  publicist,  who  says,  "You  are  speculating  on  the 
thinking  faculty  amongst  all  classes  of  men.  Pray  look  around 
you.     Scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  of  any  class,  under  any  circum- 
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stances,  can  be  got  to  think.  Men  do  not  love  the  labour  of  think- 
ing; rich  or  poor,  they  love  it  not.  It  is  a  toil,  a  disturbance;  It 
wearies,  afflicts  them.  Here  and  there  propensity  is  developed 
and  in  some  constitutions  whatever  may  be  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  the  fever  will  break  out  and  then  it  makes  of  the 
man  as  chance  or  the  multitude  will  have  it,  a  God  or  a  demon," 
and  another  celebrated  writer  adds,  "Thinkers  are  scarce  as  gold; 
but  he  whose  thoughts  embrace  all  his  subject  and  who  pursues  it 
uninterruptedly  and  fearless  of  consequences  is  a  diamond  of 
enormous  size." 

Does  it  not  seem  opportune  to  take  stock  of  present  methods  and 
satisfy  ourselves  whether  the  plan  of  education  as  it  is  now  applied 
to  the  minds  of  the  young  is  producing  adequate  results  and  is 
justifying  the  tremendous  outlay  in  the  upkeep  of  our  schools? 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 
Major  J.  P.  Cowles,  Toronto. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

I  wish  only  to  introduce  the  subject  of  school  attendance, 
realizing  that  from  a  vigourous  discussion  of  this  important  factor 
of  our  educational  system,  there  will  result  more  lasting  effects 
than  from  the  reading  of  a  lengthy  paper. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  you,  as  citizens  of  Ontario,  specially 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  our  schools,  to  know  that  during 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  enrolment 
and  decided  improvement  in  the  regularity  of  attendance  of  those 
enrolled.  It  is  true  that  our  population  has  increased  year  by  year, 
but  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  has  increased  by  a  much  greater  percentage.  For  example, 
in  the  year  1919,  according  to  municipal  statistics,  our  population 
was  2,621,785,  and  our  enrolment  in  the  elementary  schools  546,562 
and  in  the  secondary  42,952.  In  two  years  our  population  increased 
by  116,622  and  our  enrolment  in  the  elementary  schools  by  38,651, 
and  in  the  secondary  schools  by  9,302  or  by  47,953  in  both.  Or 
putting  it  another  way,  our  population  increased  by  4.44  per  cent, 
while  our  school  population  increased  by  8.14  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  is  even  more  startling. 
The  average  daily  attendance  during  these  same  two  years  increased 
by  47,514  or  by  13.26  per  cent,  in  the  elementary  schools  alone. 
Does  not  this  remarkable  improvement  show  a  healthy  condition 
in  our  educational  life?  It  shows  that  public  money  raised  for 
school  purposes  is  being  spent  more  and  more  effectively,  that  less 
and  less  is  being  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  empty  desks,  of  the 
empty  desks  maintained  for  the  rightful  occupants  who  are  absent 
oftentimes  for  trifling  excuses  while  their  brief  school  days  are 
fleeting  by. 

The  improvement  in  school  attendance  has  been  very  marked. 
How  much  the  educational  level  of  the  province  is  raised  thereby 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state,  but  we  know  it  is  considerable. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  give  all  the  credit  for  this  improvement  to 
the  1,337  school  attendance  officers  scattered  throughout  the 
province.  Your  organization  and  your  county  and  township 
branches  have  helped  materially  by  directing  attention  to  this 
matter.  School  organizations  and  welfare  associations  have  done 
much.  The  condition  of  trade  and  industry  has  been  a  factor,  and 
the  moulding  of  public  opinion  by  legislation  dealing  with  educa- 
tional matters  has  been  of  considerable  influence.  There  is  every- 
where a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  parents  to  give  to  their 
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children  a  better  education  than  their  own  and  a  more  favourable 
start  in  life  than  they  themselves  possessed.  However,  I  would 
not  decry  the  real  service  rendered  by  the  great  body  of  school 
attendance  officers  in  securing  for  children  their  educational  rights. 

Now  while  the  situation  grows  more  favourable,  there  is  yet 
very  much  to  do  before  we  can  fold  our  arms  and  rest  satisfied. 
Many  children  yet  do  not  get  the  most  out  of  the  splendid  educa- 
tional facilities  provided.  Some  of  these  are  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do,  of  indifferent  parents  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  gap  created  in  a  pupil's  school  course  by  even  short 
absences  of  two  or  three  days.  Such  parents  fail  to  realize  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  failures  to  qualify  for  promotion 
from  grade  to  grade  is  directly  traceable  to  irregular  attendance. 
They  do  not  see  that  irregularity  is  unfair  to  the  teacher  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  class,  and  that  it  is  harmful  to  the  regular 
systematic  training  and  development  of  the  child.  They  fail  to 
see  that  it  begets  in  him  baneful  habits,  that  it  fosters  a  distaste 
for  school  and  school  tasks  and  engenders  a  contempt  for  duty. 
They  do  not  realize  that  on  his  return  to  school  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  put  forth  extra  effort  in  an  attempt  to  master  the  subject 
matter  he  has  missed ;  that  he  must  attempt  the  almost  impossible 
feat  of  mastering  new  material  based  upon  the  very  facts  he  has 
not  yet  acquired.  Such  parents  are  thoughtless.  They  are  usually 
engrossed  in  their  own  occupations  or  in  social  activities  and  have 
ceased  to  maintain  the  good  old-fashioned  home  life  so  helpful  in 
the  development  of  children. 

On  the  other  hand  much  irregularity  or  non-attendance  is  to  be 
found  among  people  who  can  least  afford  to  carry  the  handicap 
of  ignorance,  among  the  poor,  the  indolent,  the  thriftless,  the  feeble 
in  will  or  mind — among  persons  of  these  classes  lie  most  difficult 
problems.  How  can  parents  so  poor  that  they  cannot  provide 
fit  clothing  to  protect  their  children  from  the  elements  be  helped? 
How  can  the  others  be  brought  to  realize  their  duty  and  the  need 
of  a  generous  education  for  their  children? 

These  and  other  difficulties  beset  the  path  of  the  conscientious 
attendance  officer,  and  demand  the  greatest  possible  tact  and  skill 
and  sympathy  and  judgment.  The  attendance  officer  must  be  a 
person  of  outstanding  qualities,  broad-minded,  big-hearted  and 
eminently  fair.  Too  often,  unfortunately,  appointing  bodies  fail 
to  appreciate  how  important  are  the  duties  of  such  officers  and 
appoint  individuals  unsuited  by  nature  and  training  for  the  work 
they  have  to  do.  Sometimes  this  failure  is  due  to  a  mistaken 
policy  of  economy  and  insufficient  money  is  appropriated  for  this, 
(shall  I  call  it?)  efficiency  department.  Such  a  policy  is  short- 
sighted. 
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Consider  only  the  problem  of  retardation  as  it  affects  many  urban 
schools.  Approximately  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrolment  of 
pupils  fail  to  be  promoted  each  year  from  grade  to  grade.  How 
heavy  a  burden  the  re-education  of  this  large  number  of  pupils! 
What  accommodations  are  necessary!  What  a  cost  in  equipment 
and  in  teachers'  salaries!  What  a  saving  to  the  burdened  taxpayer 
if  school  boards  could  eliminate  this  huge  extra  cost  of  re-educating 
those  pupils  who  now  repeat  their  grades!  Yet  we  know  that 
from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  failures  in  promotion  from  grade  to 
grade  are  directly  due  to  irregular  attendance  with  or  without 
cause.  Urban  centres  struggling  to  provide  elementary  school 
buildings  would  find  their  difficulties  lessened  by  satisfactory 
attendance.  Satisfactory  attendance  will  diminish  the  numbers 
to  be  re-educated  year  by  year,  will  release  rooms  and  equipment, 
and  teachers  now  occupied  in  repeating  the  work  which  was  paid 
for,  and  which  should  have  been  accomplished  during  the  preceding 
year. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  so  rich  in  natural  resources,  so 
favoured  in  its  robust,  sane  and  progressive  populace,  so  broad  and 
free  in  its  democracy,  it  is  demanded  that  every  child  secures  the 
advantages  of  a  good  elementary  education,  so  that  that  child  may 
enter  into  and  enjoy  the  heritage  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  the 
heritage  of  social  intercourse  and  companionship,  and  go  into  the 
sphere  of  public  service  or  of  politics  and  statesmanship  with 
trained  capacities,  with  strong  assurance  of  personal  power  with  the 
lamp  of  his  soul  alight  with  both  earthly  and  heavenly  knowledge 
and  wisdom  which  education  of  the  right  sort  alone  can  give. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO  THE  LIFE  OF 
THE  NATION. 

Hon.  H.  J.  Cody,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  indeed  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  Trustees'  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association.  After  all,  you  hold  the  purse-strings;  you 
operate  the  regulations;  and  it  lies  very  largely  in  your  hands 
whether  or  not  there  shall  be  educational  advance  in  your  district. 
The  fact  that  you  are  here  to-day,  and  that  year  after  year  you 
are  coming  in  increasing  numbers,  is  evidence  of  the  profound 
interest  you  take  in  school  matters,  and  of  your  determination  to 
retain  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  primacy  in  matters  educational 
in  the  Dominion,  (Applause.) 

The  subject  upon  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  is 
"The  Value  of  the  School  to  the  Life  of  the  Nation."  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  life  of  a  nation.  However  difficult  it  is  to 
define  it,  there  is  a  national  spirit.  This  national  spirit  in  Canada 
has  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger  ever  since  the  year  1759, 
when  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  the  issue  was  decided  that  the 
British  Flag  should  fly  above  the  northern  part  of  the  continent, 
(Applause).  Every  year,  almost  every  decade,  has  marked  an 
advance  in  the  development  of  this  national  spirit.  The  culmina- 
tion undoubtedly  came  in  the  month  of  April,  1915,  when  the 
news  was  flashed  across  the  ocean  that  a  decisive  engagement  had 
taken  place  in  Flanders,  that  the  "Canadian  Contingent  then  at 
the  front  had  saved  the  immediate  military  situation,  but  that  the 
casualties  were  heavy."  It  seems  to  me  that  from  that  day  onward 
Canada  thrilled  with  a  new  life;  her  national  self-consciousness 
came  to  full  measure  of  expression. 

The  educational  or  training  forces  of  the  nation  may  be  sub- 
divided under  the  various  headings  of  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  the  newspapers,  and  the  college  of  personal  experience — of 
"hard  knocks,"  as  someone  has  said,  in  which  the  college  colours  are 
black  and  blue.  I  single  out,  this  afternoon,  as  one  of  the  chief 
of  these  educational  factors  in  national  life,  the  school ;  and  by  the 
school  I  mean  the  sum-total  of  the  specific  educational  effort  of 
the  state,  whether  primary,  secondary  or  higher. 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  this — that  all  grades 
of  our  education — primary,  secondary  and  higher — are  interdependent, 
and  form  part  of  one  great  national  effort.  The  goal  of  this  national 
educational  effort  is  to  develop  the  free  human  being  who  has  been 
prepared   for   the   responsibility   of  deciding   things   for   himself. 
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Each  division  of  our  educational  system  has  its  share  in  this  prep- 
aration. The  same  pupil  may  pass  through  all  grades  of  our  com- 
mon system.  The  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  are  taught  in 
the  secondary  schools  by  teachers  who  have  themselves  largely 
been  taught  in  the  universities.  The  effectiveness  of  the  univer- 
sity, in  turn,  will  largely  depend  on  the  excellence  of  the  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  prepare  the 
pupils  entering  the  university.  The  whole  tone  and  atmosphere 
of  the  secondary  schools  are  created  by  their  university-trained 
staffs.  The  character  of  the  work  in  the  primary  schools,  is, 
ultimately,  profoundly  influenced,  if  not  determined,  by  the  ideals 
of  the  university.  While  the  universities  may  be  linked  one  to 
another  in  sympathy  and  in  plan,  I  believe  that  the  universities 
should  even  more  closely  bind  themselves  to  the  secondary  and 
primary  schools  of  their  own  locality.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be 
a  calamity  to  the  general  educational  effort  of  this  Dominion  if 
the  universities  should  form  a  sort  of  close  corporation  by  themselves 
aloof  from  the  general  educational  effort.  I  believe  their  immedi- 
ate duty  is  to  link  themselves  as  closely  as  they  can  with  the  second- 
ary and  elementary  educational  efforts  of  that  part  of  Canada  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

The  universities  are  the  natural  centers  and  culminating  points 
of  the  educational  system  of  a  country.  Their  influence  is  felt 
even  beyond  the  system  in  the  continued  and  voluntarv  education 
of  adults.  The  courses  in  our  secondary  schools  have  in  the  past 
been  very  largely  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  univer- 
sities. To-day  there  is  greater  elasticity  in  High  School  courses. 
To-day  there  has  grown  up  the  vocational  secondary  school,  or 
the  vocational  department  of  a  secondary  school.  These  growths 
and  developments  have,  I  believe,  given  to  the  secondary  schools 
a  larger  measure  of  independence  of  the  university  than  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed.  They  are  better  adapted,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
meet  local  needs  than  ever  they  have  been  before.  They  must 
not  be  out  of  touch  with  the  university,  but  they  will  perhaps 
more  directly  serve  the  needs  of  their  locality.  The  interests  of 
primary,  secondary  and  higher  education,  are  interdependent  and 
interlocked.  No  one  interest  can  be  impaired  without  weakening 
the  others,  and  none  can  be  improved  without  strengthening  its 
neighbour.  It  is,  in  the  long  run,  a  short-sighted  policy  to  put 
the  financial  interest  of  one  group  in  our  educational  system  in 
antagonism  to  the  financial  interest  of  any  other  group.  They 
are  interlocked,  they  are  interdependent,  and  the  interest  of  each 
is  the  interest  of  all. 

Now,  may  I  pass  to  a  general  statement  of  what  is  universally 
recognized  to-day — the  value  of  education?     Education  is  not  only 
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intimately  bound  up  with  social  and  industrial  reconstruction 
throughout  the  world,  but  in  a  very  deep  sense  it  is  the  most 
important  and  enduring  side  of  national  policy  in  this  critical 
period  of  unrest  and  transition.  Upon  the  extent  to  which  any 
country  develops  and  uses  the  innate  abilities  of  its  citizens,  its 
future  prosperity  and  permanence  depend.  The  value  of  educa- 
tion to  the  nation  has  been  realized  afresh,  both  in  the  midst  of 
the  war  and  as  a  result  of  that  great  struggle.  There  is  to-day  a 
more  widespread  interest  in  education  than  perhaps  there  has  ever 
been.  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  certainly  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  there  have  been  adopted  since  the  war  new  edu- 
cational Acts  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  education 
given,  to  widen  its  scope,  to  deepen  its  impress,  to  reach  new  groups 
of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women.  Then,  there  is  an  almost 
universal  readiness  to  pronounce  educational  judgments.  Very 
few  people  would  undertake  to  perform  surgical  operations  on 
others  or  on  themselves  without  an  adequate  training.  Perhaps 
few  would  undertake  to  conduct  their  cases  in  a  law  court.  A 
larger  number  would  undertake  to  preach  sermons,  quite  as  good, 
they  say,  as  those  preached  by  the  clergy.  But  almost  everybody 
feels  himself  entitled  to  pronounce  ex-cathedra  judgments  on  mat- 
ters of  education.  (Laughter  and  applause).  Now,  there  is  a 
good  side  to  this,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  a  humorous  side.  The 
good  side  is,  that  education  touches  everybody,  it  enters  every 
home,  and  everybody  who  has  a  child  or  has  an  interest  in  a  child 
has  therefore  some  right  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  kind  of 
training  that  child  is  receiving,  or  ought  to  receive.  That  readi- 
ness to  pronounce  judgments  in  matters  of  education  indicates 
wide-spread,  if  not  universal,  interest  in  education. 

Another  indication  of  this  wide-spread  interest  is  seen  in  the 
appeal  made  to  the  schools — almost  a  pathetic  appeal — to  remedy 
all  deficiencies  of  the  home,  the  church  and  the  community,  as 
those  deficiencies  reveal  themselves  in  childhood  and  youth.  I 
remember  hearing  from  a  teacher  in  the  city  of  Toronto  the  con- 
tents of  a  letter  she  had  received  from  the  mother  of  a  small  school- 
boy whose  name  was  Tommy.     It  ran  as  follows:    "Dear  Miss 

,  Tommy  won't  eat  his  porridge.     His  father  (the  head  of 

the  household  theoretically)  can't  do  nothin'  with  him.  I  can't 
do  nothin'  with  him.  It  is  up  to  you."  (Laughter).  And  so  one 
of  the  most  important  dietetic  functions  of  the  home  was  calmly 
handed  over  to  one  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools.  Again  and  again, 
if  anything  goes  wrong  in  which  a  boy  or  a  youth  is  concerned,  the 
question  is  asked  by  some  correspondent  in  the  press,  "What's 
Wrong  with  the  schools?  What's  wrong  with  our  teachers?"  This 
virtual  appeal,  so  pathetic  and  so  insistently  made,  is,  I  believe, 
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another  tribute  to  our  universal  interest  in  education,  and  our 
profound  confidence  in  what  it  can  accomplish.  One  of  the  hope- 
ful and  splendid  features  of  such  an  appeal  is  this — that  the  teachers, 
often  overburdened  already,  yet  heroically  respond. 

When  the  men  who  built  the  Panama  Canal  came  back  to  the 
United  States,  some  wag  among  them  composed  lines  to  this  effect: 
"Got  any  rivers  they  say  are  uncrossable? 
Got  any  mountains  you  can't  tunnel  through? 
We  specialize  in  the  wholly  impossible, 
Doing  what  nobody  ever  could  do." 
(Laughter).     I  often  think  that  our  teachers  might  not  inaptly  be 
described  as  the  "specializers  in  the  impossible."     (Applause).     At 
any  rate,  they  heroically  attempt  to  do  everything  they  are  asked 
to  do. 

The  whole  educational  effort  is  in  line  with  the  best  movements 
of  our  day.  That  is  to  say,  it  attempts  to  form  rather  than  reform; 
it  attempts  to  prevent,  rather  than  to  cure;  it  attempts  to  mould 
action  from  the  outset,  rather  than  mend  it  after  damage  has  been 
done.  In  other  words,  it  embodies  the  prophylactic  idea  rather 
than  the  mere  therapeutic  or  remedial  idea. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  general  word  as  to  the  value  of  educa- 
tion to  the  individual,  who,  after  all,  is  the  constituent  element  in 
the  nation.  A  nation  is  an  abstraction.  The  nation  is  made  up 
of  us.  When  we  all  get  together  there  is  a  crowd-spirit  that  makes 
individuals  capable  of  doing  things  either  greater  or  worse  than 
they  would  do  as  individuals.  Therefore,  the  school,  in  doing 
something  for  us  as  individuals,  is  rendering  a  service  to  the  nation. 
Education  is  seeking  to  make  the  pupils  strong  in  body.  That  is  a 
new  feature  of  present  day  education.  The  pupil  is  made  strong  in 
body  in  order  that  he  may  observe  well,  hear  accurately,  speak 
effectively  and— may  I  venture  to  say — even  musically,  (for  there 
is  no  intrinsic  merit  in  harsh  and  raucous  speech)  to  use  his  hands, 
the  most  marvellous  of  tools,  with  skill  and  to  good  effect.  Further, 
the  school  seeks  not  only  to  make  the  pupil  strong  in  body,  but 
to  give  him  mental  cultivation,  so  that  he  may  have  a  disciplined 
mind  and  a  ready  command  of  intellectual  resources.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  unduly  to  belittle  information,  or  the  posses- 
sion of  knowledge.  I  know  right  well  that  information  is  not  the 
end-all  and  be-all  of  education,  but  it  is  a  fatally  easy  thing  to  put 
into  the  heads  of  boys  and  girls  the  idea  that  it  does  not  really 
matter  what  they  have  remembered  and  what  they  have  mentally 
available,  so  long  as  they  have  disciplined  minds — disciplined  and 
empty.  (Applause).  I  venture  to  put  in  a  plea  that  one  feature 
of  our  educational  effort  should  be  to  give  pupils  a  ready  command 
of  intellectual  resources  (Applause) ;    a  power  of  application  and 
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concentration,  a  real  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  genuine  delight  in- 
good  literature.  Then  the  school  creates  ideals  and  developes  char- 
acter. Education  broadens,  deepens  and  refines  human  life.  It 
makes  its  possessors  citizens  of  the  world.  It  opens  the  gates  of 
the  past  and  the  windows  of  the  future.  It  widens  horizons,  and 
fills  lives  with  new  interests  and  new  pleasures. 

I  pass  now  to  speak  of  the  value  of  the  school  to  certain  specific 
problems  in  the  life  of  our  own  nation.  (I.)  First,  history  shows  the 
tremendous  power  of  education  over  the  minds  and  souls  of  men. 
The  changes  of  centuries  can  be  effected  in  generations,  and  national 
outlook,  national  ideals,  and  national  activities  can  be  profoundly 
•altered  by  pedantic  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  the  educational 
authorities  of  a  land.  The  outstanding  and  awful  example  of  this 
misuse  of  the  power  of  education  is  seen  in  the  change  of  German 
ideals  within  two  or  three  generations.  There  the  well-springs  of 
national  life  were  poisoned  at  the  fountain,  and  the  issue  was 
disastrous  to  mankind,  to  Europe,  and  to  Germany  itself.  A 
happier  illustration  of  this  power  is  seen  in  Japan.  The  result  has 
become  so  patent  that  we  scarcely  continue  to  marvel  at  the  cause. 
A  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  Japan  was  living  in  the  "Middle 
Ages."  Japan  was  feudal  in  organization.  To-day  Japan  is  one 
of  the  leading  powers  in  the  world.  The  magic  of  education  has 
produced  the  change.  Take  an  illustration  from  our  neighbours, 
the  United  States  of  America.  They  are  faced  with  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  maintaining  a  sane  and  wise  democracy,  and 
of  securing  their  national  spirit  and  national  unity.  Elements 
have  come  into  the  United  States  from  every  country  under  the 
sun.  One  of  the  gravest  problems  is  to  weld  these  elements  to- 
gether and  to  create  a  really  informed  American  public  opinion. 
I  venture  to  say  that  it  was  a  great  achievement  to  have  so  united 
the  American  Republic  as  to  bring  it  into  the  war.  When  you 
think  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  result  was  marvellous.  I 
believe  the  same  forces  which  brought  the  United  States  into  the 
war  are  in  operation  to-day  to  bring  it  into  the  peace,  and  to  break 
down  the  barrier  of  isolation  that  has  hitherto  severed  the  great 
republic  from  its  brethren  in  sore-stricken  Europe.  The  United 
States  is  using,  as  its  great  means  of  welding  its  people  together, 
and  of  creating  its  national  sentiment,  the  instrument  of  education. 

May  I  give  one  other  illustration  from  my  own  experience? 
Perhaps  there  may  be  someone  here  who  knows  intimately  the 
scene  of  my  story.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  visiting  Ogden  Street 
School  in  the  city  of  Fort  William.  I  remember  well  that  in  one 
room  of  that  school  there  were  twenty-three  boys  and  girls  of 
twenty-three  different  national  origins.  They  were  clothed  in  the 
national  garb  of  their  parents,  or  they  wore  a  sash  on  which  was 
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embroidered  the  name  of  their  country  of  origin.  Here  were 
twenty-three  boys  and  girls  in  one  room  of  a  public  school  in  one 
of  our  Canadian  cities,  speaking  the  English  tongue,  singing 
English  songs,  and  becoming  by  the  great  magnet  of  education 
members  of  our  Canadian  citizen  body.  History,  I  repeat,  shows 
the  tremendous  power  of  education  to  mould  national  ideals. 
Surely,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  first  educational  task  in  relation 
to  national  life  should  be  the  creation  of  sound  national  ideals 
and  the  teaching  of  a  sane,  Christian,  yet  ardent  patriotism. 

II.  Secondly,  there  are  some  specific  national  problems  to  the 
solution  of  which  education  can  make  a  worthy  contribution.  Why 
should  it  not  try?  While  politicians  and  statesmen  are  dealing 
with  national  problems,  can  educationalists  be  dumb?  Must  they 
not  contribute  their  best  thought  to  the  solution  of  urgent  national 
problems?  W7e  must  not  think  too  provincially  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion in  Canada.  While  we  are  members  of  different  provinces  we 
are  citizens  of  a  common  Dominion,  and  all  Canadians  are  inter- 
ested in  those  grave  educational  problems  that  affect  the  Dominion 
as  a  whole.  I  know  there  are  valid  historical  reasons  why  we 
should  continue  to  administer  our  educational  system  through 
provinces;  but  these  need  not  interfere  with  the  effort  to  think  in 
terms  of  Canada  as  well  as  in  terms  of  our  own  province.  We  must 
seek  to  create  the  all-Canadian  citizen. 

(1)  One  of  the  most  important  problems  that  confront  us  in 
Canada  to-day  is  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  Canada. 
How  are  we  going  to  prevent  any  breaking  of  the  narrow  isthmus 
that  binds  inhabited  Eastern  Canada  to  inhabited  Western 
Canada?  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  that  Laurentian  wedge 
that  separates  the  Western  prairie  from  the  rolling  East? 
Surely  the  educationalists  of  Canada  have  a  right  to  be  heard  on 
this  question.  They  are  responsible,  even  as  the  politicians  are 
responsible.  What  solution,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  we  trying 
to  give,  through  our  schools,  to  this  problem?  How  are  we  going 
to  overcome  geographical  difficulties  and,  as  it  has  been  said, 
"beat  geography  at  her  own  game?"  What,  further,  can  educa- 
tionalists do  to  maintain  or  improve  good  relations  with  our  fellow- 
Canadians  of  French  origin?  What  is  likely  to  be  the  ideal  of  the 
future?  Can  it  be  assimilation?  That  seems  doubtful.  Is  it  to 
be  toleration?  The  British  North  American  Act  is  the  charter  of 
this  all-Canadianism.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  of  toleration.  As 
long  as  we  observe  the  spirit  of  that  Act  there  is  a  possibility  of 
maintaining  and  developing  the  all-Canadian  spirit.  I  do  not 
altogether  like  the  word  "toleration,"  or  the  word  "tolerance."  If 
we  could  devise  and  use  another  term — "mutual  respect" — possibly 
we  would  be  nearer  the  mark.     Here  we  are,  and  side  by  side  we 
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live.  Can  we  not,  while  living  side  by  side,  pursue  our  special 
ideals  in  subordination  to  a  common  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  a 
common  love  to  our  Dominion?  Many  of  you  have  seen  the 
monument,  outside  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  in  the  city  of  Quebec, 
to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  You  remember  the  very  apt  Latin  words 
that  are  carved  on  that  monument — I  think  they  are  among  the 
aptest  ever  carved  on  any  monument — "Valour  gave  them  a  com- 
mon death;  history  has  given  them  a  common  renown;  posterity 
has  given  them  a  common  monument."  I  would  like  to  think  this 
monument  visualizes  the  hope  of  the  future  not  only  for  our  own 
country,  but  for  the  Empire  and  for  the  world.  It  would  be  a 
very  sorry  world  in  which  men  went  on  hating  forever.  Only,  I 
humbly  believe,  the  spirit  of  Him  who  for  love  of  man  stooped  to 
a  Cross  can  dig  the  grave  of  hatred  and  of  war  at  the  last.  In  this 
connection  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  which  I  cannot  fully 
answer:  Can  we  do  anything  to  improve  the  character  of  our 
practical  teaching  of  French  in  our  universities  and  our  high  schools? 
Can  we  train  teachers  who  are  able  to  speak  French  in  any  fashion 
that  is  intelligible  to  a  Frenchman? 

(2)  There  is  another  problem,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  which  the 
educationalists  of  Canada  must  devote  their  attention.  That 
is  the  problem  of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  our  great 
neighbour  to  the  south  of  us;  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  and 
maintaining  our  own  ideals  and  our  own  culture.  Here  we  are, 
a  virile  people  of  less  than  nine  millions,  side  by  side  with  a  colossal 
neighbour  of  over  one  hundred  and  ten  millions.  That  neighbour 
is  vital  and  abounding  in  aggressive  intellectual  activity.  It  has 
been  a  problem  for  educationalists  in  Canada  to  maintain  our 
own  Canadian  intellectual  individuality.  I  believe  it  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  world  if  we  do  develop  and  retain  our  Canadian 
individuality  on  this  North  American  continent.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  to  begin  with,  in  the  schools,  then  it  cannot  be  done  at  all. 

(3)  There  is  another  problem  of  the  state  to  which  at  this  time 
educationalists  should  give  no  small  attention,  and  that  is  the 
maintenance  of  our  full  relationship  with  the  motherland. 
(Applause.)  I  believe  that  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  teaching  our  Canadian  youth  the  value  not  only  of  their 
immediate  Canadian  citizenship,  but  also  of  their  wider  citizenship 
in  the  British  Empire.  It  would  be  a  sorry  day,  in  my  judgment, 
for  the  higher  life  of  the  world,  if  the  force,  the  power,  the  idealism, 
the  justice,  the  honour  and  the  freedom  of  the  British  Empire 
should  in  any  degree  be  impaired.  (Applause.)  Let  us  see  to  it 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  especially  in  this  Province  of 
Ontario,  which  "began  loyally  and  remains  loyal  to  this  day," 
that  there  be  no  beginning  of  any  such  impairment.     (Applause.) 
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The  schools  must  play  a  decisive  part  in  maintaining  sound  rela- 
tions to  the  motherland. 

(III)  A  third  service  the  school  renders  to  the  nation.  It  is 
this.  Education  answers  certain  urgent  human  needs  that  are 
loudly  voiced  in  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  to-day. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  wider  distribution  of  wealth,  for  more 
leisure,  for  increased  interest  in  living,  more  happiness,  more 
social  community  of  spirit  among  all  classes,  a  further  share  in  the 
power  of  management  in  industry  and  in  Government.  I  believe 
that  education  is  the  most  valuable  form  of  reserve  wealth  for 
meeting  these  requirements.  Education  helps  to  secure  increased 
efficiency  of  management  and  labour,  and  that  increase  of  efficiency 
increases  the  output,  and  makes  possible  shorter  hours  and  more 
wealth  for  distribution.  Education  is  the  best  method  of  bringing 
men  easily  and  intimately  together  in  one  social  community. 
Education  supplies  the  knowledge  and  the  trained  mind  which 
enable  men  to  take  an  effective  part  in  helping  to  govern  an 
industry,  a  town,  or  a  nation.  This  is  the  industrial  answer  that 
education  gives. 

(IV)  Fourthly,  there  is  the  value  of  the  school  to  the  discovery 
and  development  of  the  material  resources  of  a  country.  The  school 
has  a  value  to  man  as  a  worker.  Education  is  needed  to  discern 
what  has  to  be  done  in  life,  and  what  is  the  best  way  in  which  to  do 
it.  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  wide  problem  of  technical 
education.  No  satisfactory  technical  education  can  be  given 
except  to  those  who  have  already  had  or  are  now  receiving  a  good 
general  education.  (Applause.)  Technical  education  gives  the 
special  knowledge  and  a  measure  of  the  skill  required  for  work. 
It  enables  a  man  to  understand  the  various  processes  in  his  work. 
It  stimulates  him  to  use  his  brain,  and  invent  contrivances.  It 
ought  to  make  his  work  more  pleasurable  and  educative  to  himself. 
Education,  applied  to  industry,  commerce,  and  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources,  of  a  country  promotes  industrial  efficiency, 
commercial  growth,  and  the  increase  of  material  wealth.  In  the 
supreme  place  stand  the  higher  things  of  the  mind  and  soul  with 
which  education  primarily  has  to  do;  but,  in  addition,  there  are 
material  and  measurable  results  and  rewards  of  education.  We 
need  not  despise  these.  Among  all  varieties  of  race  and  the 
varying  conditions  of  climate,  natural  resources,  geographical 
location,  economic  and  social  surroundings,  in  every  case  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  an  educated  people  produce  much,  and  amass 
wealth,  while  an  uneducated  people,  under  the  same  conditions, 
produce  little  and  save  less.  With  uneducated  brains  and  unskilled 
hands,  fertile  soil,  timbered  land,  water  powers,  mineral  deposits, 
must  lie  idle  or  be  ignorantly  squandered.     The  universities  of 
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our  land  provide  the  highest  training  in  this  application  of  know- 
ledge to  all  departments  of  life.  From  a  national  point  of  view 
this  aspect  of  university  work  is  of  very  great  practical  value. 
We  need  to-day,  not  in  Ontario  alone,  but  in  the  whole  Dominion, 
the  trained  scientist  to  discover  the  full  extent  of  our  natural 
resources  and  to  improve  and  develop  our  methods  of  industry. 
We  need  vision,  skill,  and  informed  organizing  ability,  in  order  to 
turn  our  agricultural,  mineral  and  commercial  possibilities  into 
realities. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the 
area  of  Canada  is  good  arable  land?  If  you  read  in  any  encyclo- 
pedia the  article  on  Canada,  you  will  probably  find  it  stated  that 
Canada  is  basically  an  agricultural  community.  That  is  true 
to-day.  But  is  that  the  full  scope  and  limit  of  Canada's  pos- 
sibilities? There  are  still  250,000,000  acres,  at  least,  awaiting 
the  plow.  We  have  tremendous  agricultural  potentiality;  and 
the  acreage  now  under  the  plow  can  yield  more  by  the  further 
application  of  science  to  agriculture.  But  is  this  all?  The 
agricultural  area  of  Canada  is  not  more  than  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  of  Canada,  and  the  remaining  85  or  80  per  cent, 
of  Canada's  area  is  in  a  large  degree  potentially  metalliferous — ■ 
Metal-bearing.  The  great  Cordilleran  area  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
ought  to  be  just  as  rich  in  minerals  as  the  United  States'  share  of 
it,  and  Mexico's  share  of  it.  We  are  already  beginning  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  practical  value  of  Alberta's  coal.  The 
great  Laurentian  Plateau,  or  pre-Cambrian  formation  which 
covers  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  Canada's  area  is  rich  in  minerals. 
Then  we  have  a  share  of  the  Appalachian  Range  in  Eastern  Canada. 
I  firmly  believe  that  within  a  few  decades  Canada  will,  as  a  mineral 
producing  country,  rival  Canada  as  an  agricultural  country. 
Who  can  begin  to  limit  our  development  in  the  days  to  come? 
We  possess  all  these  natural  resources  that  are  fairly  crying  out 
for  the  application  of  science. 

We  need,  in  this  connection,  the  enlightened,  systematic  and 
adequate  support  of  scientific  research.  We  ought  to  have  a  well 
equipped  and  adequately  supported  post-graduate  department  in 
our  Provincial  university.  It  has  begun;  it  should  be  developed. 
Already  the  world  knows  something  of  the  researches  of  Banting 
and  Best  in  regard  to  diabetes.  Already  the  world  knows  some- 
thing of  McLennan's  liquefaction  of  helium.  And  there  are  other 
researches  going  on  within  the  walls  of  this  institution,  less  spec- 
tacular, but  which  may  any  day  issue  in  great  practical  results. 

Can  we  retain  and  employ  in  Canada  our  best-trained  brains? 
One  of  the  facts  that  confront  us — you  know  it  right  well — is 
that  there  is  a  steady  flow  of  these  into  important  positions  on  the 
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south  of  the  line.  Can  we  give  them  an  opportunity  in  Canada? 
Why  not  in  the  future,  at  any  rate,  in  view  of  our  vast  material 
heritage?  A  Boston  paper  the  other  day  compared  Canada  to 
Scotland — a  country  whose  finest  export  was  the  export  of  educated 
and  energetic  men.  It  is  a  compliment,  but  I  am  sure  every 
Canadian  hopes  for  the  day  when  Canadian  youths  may  find  an 
adequate  opportunity  within  the  borders  of  our  own  Dominion. 
Meantime,  these,  our  flesh  and  blood,  are  ministers  and  ambassadors 
of  national  good-will. 

National  wealth  and  industry  are  directly  related  to  education, 
and  must  become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  it  as  civilization 
advances.  The  education  of  the  individual  is  becoming  an  equally 
important  factor  in  individual  efficiency  and  success  in  the  various 
departments  of  practical  life.  The  school  is  really  a  good  invest- 
ment for  the  country.  Education  is  not  a  charity,  but  a  paying 
investment.  The  returns  are  not  necessarily  immediate.  In  a 
land  of  great  natural  resources  like  Canada  education  is  indis- 
pensable to  their  proper  conservation  and  use. 

(V)  The  school  has  a  value  to  the  nation  as  a  promoter  and 
conserver  of  sane,  sound,  and  effective  democracy.  Our  boys  and 
girls  have  to  be  trained  as  citizens.  Democracy  makes  greater 
demands  on  the  intelligence  of  citizens  than  does  any  other  form  of 
Government.  That  is  why,  in  spite  of  all  its  crudities  and  mis- 
takes, it  educates  citizens  through  responsibility.  Only  a  well- 
educated  democracy  can  prove  to  the  world  the  superiority  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government.  Democracy  must  win  the  key 
of  knowledge  before  it  can  wisely  wield  the  sceptre  of  power.  Sound 
and  complete  knowledge  is  the  best  preservative  of  democracic 
institutions,  and  the  best  remedy  against  anarchic  and  revolutionary 
movements.  The  school  can  from  the  very  beginning  train  the 
child  in  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  citizenship.  We  need 
to-day  the  clearest  reasoning,  and  the  most  effective  action  of  our 
best  trained  citizens  to  deal  with  our  economic  problems,  our  social 
difficulties,  and  our  political  tasks. 

The  universities  ought  to  be  the  chief  training  places  for  the 
kind  of  leadership  we  need.  University-trained  men  ought  to 
contribute  to  their  country  the  spirit  of  progress,  the  spirit  that 
hopes  because  it  is  always  seeking  to  improve  conditions  by  know- 
ledge, character  and  skill — the  spirit  of  moderation  which  is  cautious 
because  it  does  not  resort  to  vehemence,  one  sidedness  and  ignor- 
ance, which  hesitates  before  hasty  acceptance,  which  knows  the 
value  of  systematized  knowledge  and  keeps  in  touch  with  new 
ideas. 

(VI)  The  school  has  its  value  as  the  visible  evidence  of  the 
homage  which  the  nation  pays  to  the  things  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  soul, 
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the  things  which  are  eternal.  It  is  the  symbol  of  how  much  there  is 
in  life  beyond  material  development  and  commercial  success.  In 
the  higher  reaches  of  our  educational  institutions  there  should  be 
found  great  ideals  and  great  characters. 

I  have  summarized  the  services  which  the  school,  representing 
our  educational  effort  as  a  whole,  can  render  to  the  nation.  Surely 
the  case  is  made  out,  that  education  has  a  value  so  great  that  it  is 
the  obligation  of  the  state  to  provide  full  educational  opportunities 
for  all  its  people.  Only  so,  can  the  healthy  existence  and  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  state  be  maintained.  After  the  state  has 
brought  the  advantages  of  a  varied  education  within  the  reach  of 
the  adolescent  boys  and  girls  of  our  Province,  I  trust  it  will  never 
withdraw  them.  (Applause.)  Education  is  the  debt,  as  it  has 
been  well  said,  that  maturity  owes  to  youth.  The  wise  state  will 
seek  to  pay  that  debt  with  a  very  generous  hand.     (Loud  applause.) 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SQHOOL  CHILD. 
Rev.  Manson  Doyle. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — 

We  all  feel  that  in  a  meeting  like  this  the  subject  with  which  I 
am  to  deal  is  appropriate.  I  suppose  there  is  a  reason  why  the 
word  "school"  was  put  in  there;  it  indicates  that  this  subject  has 
to  do  with  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  I  think  we  can  conclude 
this  afternoon.  That  in  Ontario  at  least,  no  one  need  be  a  very 
great  pessimist  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  school  child.  Such  pieces  of  work  as  have  just  been 
demonstrated  by  these  children  are  an  evidence  of  some  of  the  things 
that  are  developing  the  finest  kind  of  religious  faculty  in  the  children 
of  Ontario.  I  think  we  all  worshipped  this  afternoon  for  a  little 
time,  whether  we  planned  to  do  it  or  not. 

I  wish  that  I  could  this  afternoon  measure  up  to  the  importance 
of  this  subject.  I  know  that  you  who  have  been  here  since  one 
o'clock  must  be  weary.  I  realize  that  this  should  have  been  the 
subject  which  Canon  Cody  dealt  with,  with  his  large  and  fine 
vision,  and  with  your  splendid  confidence  in  his  judgment;  yet 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  things  that  I  am  to  say  would  have  his 
approval  in  almost  every  detail,  and  I  wish  they  might  have  been 
said  while  you  were  still  fresh  and  alert,  because  I  believe  it  will 
depend  on  the  trustees  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  if  they  are  ever 
to  come  into  actual  effective  operation  in  this  Province.  I  have 
watched  the  reports  in  the  papers,  and  have  noticed  that  every 
speaker  who  has  come  upon  this  platform  since  your  convention 
opened  has  emphasized  that  unless  the  school  and  its  work  are 
developing  character  they  were  fundamentally  failing.  Now,  it 
is  upon  that  possibility,  and  the  agency  that  must  develop  char- 
acter, that  I  am  going  to  try  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  wish  I  could  put  it  in  some  catch  phrase.  I  am  in  the  position 
of  the  young  reporter  who  came  to  the  city  editor  one  night  with 
a  good  bit  of  news,  and  the  editor  looked  over  his  copy  and  said, 
"well,  you  have  gathered  up  a  lot  of  fine  society  news;  some  of  it 
is  real  stuff;  that  divorce  column  is  a  dandy;  but  why  in  the  world 
don't  you  head  it  up  with  something  that  will  be  spicy?"  Well, 
the  youngster  took  it  away  again,  and  sat  down  at  his  own  desk, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  came  back  with  the  divorce  column  headed, 
"Cream  of  society  goes  through  the  separator."  (Laughter.) 
Now,  he  had  hit  on  a  spicy,  catchy  way  of  putting  it.  I  wish  I 
could  do  that  this  afternoon,  but  really  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  anything  that  is  clever,  snappy  or  spicy  to  start  this  address, 
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unless  it  might  be  this  little  hint.  They  were  opening  a  new  Sunday 
School  room  in  an  American  city,  and  the  treasurer  read  his  report 
that  it  had  cost  several  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  first  estimate. 
Sitting  on  the  platform  was  a  man  who  knew  he  would  have  to 
pay  quite  a  large  share  of  that  increase,  and  he  said  to  his  neigh- 
bour, "its  a  pretty  big  sum  of  money,  isn't  it?  I  wonder  if  the 
building  is  worth  it?"  The  man  beside  whom  he  was  sitting  said, 
"it  is  worth  it,  if  it  saves  one  boy — if  he  happens  to  be  mine." 
(Applause.)  He  had  a  boy,  and  he  was  anxious  just  then  about  that 
boy's  future,  and  he  was  putting  his  money  into  that  building — 
a  building  purely  for  religious  educational  purposes — because  he 
felt  sure  it  was  his  last  hope.  The  home  was  failing,  the  school 
was  failing;  would  the  institutional  building  for  religious  purposes 
be  able  to  do  the  thing  that  they  were  erecting  the  building  for? 

Is  there  any  real  need  to-day  in  Ontario  for  anything  in  the  way 
of  religious  education  of  the  school  child?  I  think  we  ought  to 
face  this  first— that  what  the  canon  has  said  in  regard  to  general 
education  in  a  democratic  nation,  is  true,  i.e.,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  a  democracy  to  carry  on  with  an  ignorant  populace. 
It  would  be  equally  dangerous  to  attempt  to  carry  on  with  a 
with  a  populace  that  is  non-moral  and  in  so  far  as  religion  enters 
into  morality — non-religious.  We  simply  could  not  and  dare  not 
attempt  to  carry  on  in  a  democratic  way  with  a  populace  that 
was  illiterate;  nor  can  we  hope  to  do  so  with  a  people  who  are 
spiritually  illiterate.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  majority  of  this  audience 
who  already  have  noticed  that  the  most  dreaded  spectre  of  the 
world  to-day  is  not  general  illiteracy  only,  but  is  spiritual  illiteracy, 
the  lack  of  moral  judgment,  and  of  moral  power.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  illiteracy  in  Russia,  but  the  terror  and  spectre  that  stalks 
through  that  country  to-day  is  spiritual  illiteracy.  The  great 
throng  of  people  has  discovered  for  the  first  time  a  new  power, 
and  it  is  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  largely  ignorant,  largely 
spiritually  illiterate.  Those  people  are  saying,  "there  are  things 
we  can  have;  it  may  mean  the  lives  of  women  and  children;  it  may 
mean  the  putting  to  death  of  great  and  noble  individuals,  but  these 
are  the  things  we  can  have,  we  want  them,  and  we  will  take  them." 
They  are  not  asking,  "is  this  thing  right?  is  this  thing  just?"  but 
they  are  asking,  "have  we  power  to  get  it?"  I  know  that  I  could 
apply  that  to  several  other  places  to-day,  outside  of  Russia,  to 
great  organizations  in  which  future  teachers  of  democracy,  with 
spiritual  illiteracy,  are  leading  those  groups  of  people  to  say  in  this 
country,  "we  want  it,  we  have  power  to  get  it,  we  will  go  out  and 
take  it."  No  democracy  has  ever  been  able  to  survive  that  did 
not  set  itself  to  establish  moral  power  and  moral  character  in  its 
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developing  citizenry,  and  ours  can  hardly  hope  to  be  the  first 
exception. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  second  point,  and  this  may  be  one  in 
which  some  of  you  differ.  I  believe  a  large  majority  of  people  in 
Ontario  to-day  realize  that  religion  is  the  strongest  moral  urge; 
that  when  we  have  taught  children  moral  facts,  when  we  have  set 
up  moral  standards,  you  must  still  give  to  that  generation  of  people 
the  power,  the  urge,  the  desire,  the  fire  to  live  morally.  You  must 
in  some  way  put  them  in  touch  with  religious  faith.  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  at  all  the  question  as  to  whether  the  young  Jew  believing 
in  Jehovah  may  not  be  inspired  with  the  same  great  moral  urge, 
as  may  his  Christian  chum.  But  I  am  going  to  say  this— that  no 
Canadian  child  of  any  type  whatever  is  really  fit  for  great  moral, 
noble,  high  living  who  has  not  gotten  into  the  very  core  of  his 
attitude  of  mind,  and  passion  of  soul,  some  great  religious  faith. 

Now  let  us  look  over  the  situation  in  Ontario  and  just  see  where 
the  Canadian  child  is  going  to  get  this  religious  faith,  this  thing 
that  set  that  young  life  on  fire  with  the  passion  for  right.  Is  my 
boy  educated  when  the  faculties  have  been  trained  to  understand 
mathematics  and  appreciate  them?  To  understand  and  appreciate 
science  and  history? — To  understand  and  appreciate  some  great 
natural  science,  and  yet  have  left  that  boy  dwarfed  in  those 
faculties  as  they  apply  to  the  great  religious  and  moral  truths, 
and  his  power  to  function  as  a  religious  being. 

Now  what  is  being  done  in  Ontario?  First  of  all,  let  me  say  as 
I  study  the  Ontario  Act  I  am  delighted.  Ontario  has  gone  a  long 
way.  Anything  that  I  may  have  to  propose  to-day,  anything 
that  may  be  recommended  in  this  Province  by  the  Religious 
Education  Council  of  Canada,  for  instance,  which  represents 
several  great  churches  which  have  gotten  together  upon  this 
matter,  will  not  call  for  any  change,  certainly  no  important  change, 
in  the  School  Act  of  Ontario.  The  people  of  Ontario  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  need  for  more  systematic  religious  education.  The 
movements  that  have  been  started  in  this  Province  have  been 
started  by  school  boards  and  groups  of  people.  In  one  great  city 
of  Ontario,  just  a  few  months  ago,  the  teachers  came  to  the  Min- 
isterial Association,  and  said,  "we  want  to  start  something  in  the 
way  of  week  day  religious  culture  in  connection  with  the  schools. 
Won't  you  help  us?" — starting  the  thing  from  the  school  side. 
With  such  an  introduction  of  the  work  the  question  may  well  be 
asked,  why  is  it  that  the  teachers  of  those  school  boards  are  getting 
excited  about  this  matter?  This  is  what  I  have  found  beyond  a 
doubt — they  are  getting  excited  and  anxious  because  the  teachers 
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have  discovered  the  very  definite  spiritual  illiteracy  of  the  boys 
and  girls  they  are  teaching. 

Now  just  what  is  being  done.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  religious 
exercise  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  school.  That  is  a  splendid 
thing;  it  is  a  thing  well  worth  while.  But  let  me  distinguish  clearly 
between  religious  exercises  in  a  public  school,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion or  nurture  in  a  public  school. 

1.  "Week  Day  Religious  Education  under  the  direction  of  the 
Provincial  Boards  of  Education,  given  in  the  public  schools,  by 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  as  part  of  the  regular  public  school 
curriculum. 

2.  "Week  Day  Religious  Education  under  the  direction  of 
churches,  given  in  any  place  arranged  by  the  churches,  as  part  of 
the  churches'  programme  of  Religious  Education,  but  correlated 
with  the  public  school  curriculum  as  closely  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon." 

In  regard  to  the  former  type,  it  may  be  said  that  in  practically 
every  Province  in  Canada  some  provision  is  made  in  the  public 
schools  for  Bible  reading,  Bible  memory  work  and  moral  instruction. 
Very  much  more  could  be  done  within  the  school  law  in  most 
provinces  than  is  being  done  at  present  if  the  churches  would  under- 
take to  build  up  a  body  of  public  opinion  in  sympathy  with  the 
regulations.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  a  clear  distinction 
is  usually  made  between  Bible  instruction,  which  may  be  permitted, 
and  religious  instruction,  which  may  not  be  permitted  in  the 
public  schools. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  go  on  and  distinguish  between 
biblical  instruction  and  religious  education.  There  may  be  biblical 
instruction  that  is  far  from  religious  education,  that  just  makes 
every  boy  and  girl  that  has  to  take  it  ache  and  hate  to  take  it  down, 
because  they  have  to  take  it. 

A  man  in  the  train  found  that  I  was  interested  in  this  kind  of 
thing,  and  he  said,  "I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  make  them 
memorize  Scripture  nowadays."  I  said,  "Well,  of  course,  we  are, 
it  is  of  great  value."  He  said,  "Oh,  I  just  hate  Scripture."  He 
was  a  grown  man.  I  pressed  my  conversation  with  him  a  little, 
and  this  is  what  I  found — that  in  that  fine  old  home  of  his,  the 
parents  had  so  carried  on  biblical  instruction  that  they  had  taught 
every  child  in  the  home  to  really  dread  the  Bible.  It  was  a  common 
punishment,  for  instance,  that  if  a  child  did  wrong  that  child  had 
to  memorize  so  many  verses  as  a  punishment.  We  can  put  into 
the  school  curricula  biblical  instruction  that  will  be  anti-religious 
education,  and  will  make  every  child,  if  he  is  forced  to  take  it, 
dislike  religion  because  of  its  associations.  Religious  nurture 
should  create  a  right  attitude  toward  religion  and  develop  in  the 
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child  the  aspiration  after  the  good  and  noble  so  that  they  may 
appreciate  and  love  and  seek  after  the  Divine.  And  what  are  we 
doing  to  develop  that? 

First  of  all  we  have  our  religious  exercises.  That  is  probably  the 
minimum  across  Canada.  Then,  secondly,  we  have  our  Sunday 
Schools,  and  I  want  to  give  you  just  two  sets  of  figures  on  this. 
I  cannot  say  too  much  about  what  the  Sunday  Schools  have  done; 
they  have  done  wonderful  things.  Just  remember  this,  though, 
that  in  seventeen  towns  and  cities  when  the  census  was  taken  a 
year  ago  on  different  Sundays  it  was  discovered  that  53  per  cent. 
of  the  Protestant  children  of  school  age  were  in  Sunday  School 
those  Sundays.  Where  were  the  47  per  cent.?  Some  of  them  were 
there  occasionally;  many  of  them  were  not  there  at  all. 

Secondly,  of  that  53  per  cent,  none  got  more  than  one-half 
hour  per  week  of  teaching  time.  I  think  that  some  of  you  people 
here  are  just  as  much  interested  as  I  am  in  doing  this  task,  and 
you  know  that  at  the  best  that  is  even  cut  down  very  materially 
smetimes,  so  that  there  are  53  per  cent,  of  our  children  of  Protestant 
people  who  get  that  small  amount  of  instruction.  Other  child- 
ren are  better  looked  after.  The  Jew  looks  after  the  religious 
education  of  his  children  a  little  better,  according  to  statistics. 
The  Roman  Catholic  looks  after  his  children,  according  to  his 
understanding  of  religious  education.  Forty-seven  per  cent,  of 
Protestant  children  depend  on  what  the  home  will  do,  in  a  democ- 
racy where  it  is  of  supreme  interest  to  the  state  that  every  child 
should  be  morally  and  spiritually  taught.  I  wonder  if  we  can 
count  on  those  homes  doing  very  much?  I  was  in  a  great  church 
one  Sunday,  a  Sunday  School  anniversary,  and  the  building  was 
packed.  The  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  made  this 
statement,  "Friends,  I  have  gone  carefully  over  the  list  of  the 
membership  of  this  school,  and  the  parents  of  these  children  here 
to-day,  two-thirds  of  them  never  go  into  the  church."  Do  you 
think  that  those  people  who  do  not  go  to  the  church  are  very  likely 
to  teach  religion  to  the  children  at  home?  But  supposing  5  per 
cent,  of  them  do,  you  still  have  42  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant 
children  of  some  of  our  best  communities — for  those  were  the  towns 
where  the  greatest  opportunities  are — who  are  not  regularly 
getting  any  moral  or  religious  instruction. 

We  have  other  agencies,  however.  For  instance,  we  have  the 
Tuxis  Squares  and  Trail  Rangers'  Camps.  In  those  groups, 
16,200  boys  are  getting  some  pretty  definite  religious  instruction 
through  the  week.  We  have  Scouts,  with  about  15,000  in  Ontario 
getting  something  of  that  kind.  We  have  the  Girl  Guides,  with 
6,000;  the  Canadian  Girls  in  Training,  with  6,600;  the  Y.M.C.A., 
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Y.W.C.A.  and  their  agencies;  yet  when  you  look  at  those  figures 
you  see  what  a  small  proportion  of  the  children  are  reached. 

How  can  this  task  be  started  to  reach  all  the  school  children? 
Personally  I  think  the  children  in  Sunday  School  must  be  further 
reached.  I  do  not  think  the  church  can  do  this  task  with  one 
hour  a  week — not  one-tenth    of  the  time  we  give  for  arithmetic. 

We  have  come  upon  new  times.  Yesterday  Canadians  were  a 
rural  people.  Today  the  majority  of  our  Canadians  live  in  towns 
and  cities.  Yesterday  we  were  a  democratic  people,  a  majority 
of  us  were  "Simon  pure"  Canadians,  though  the  census  man  dubbed 
us  Irish,  Scotch  or  English.  To-day  we  are  a  cosmopolitan  people. 
Names  which  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  as  British  in  origin 
are  appearing  in  most  prominent  places  in  the  commercial  and 
public  life  of  the  country.  In  these  days  with  the  whole  current 
of  Canadian  life  moving  faster  and  being  distributed  by  many 
cross  currents  and  eddies,  the  old  plan  of  one  hour  a  week,  for 
little  more  than  half  the  children  of  Canadian  people  cannot 
possibly  meet  the  new  need. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  task  is  being  attempted. 
First  of  all,  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  school  curricula,  and  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  teach  religion  in  the  public  schools  the  same  as 
literature  or  mathematics  or  history,  and  something  that  every 
teacher  in  Ontario  will  teach,  with  probably  a  conscience  clause 
by  which  any  child  may  withdraw  during  that  period,  or  find 
other  work.  That  is  what  is  being  done  in  Quebec.  I  am  quite 
well  aware  that  denominational  differences  in  Ontario  have  up  to 
the  present  time  rendered  that  quite  impossible,  and  no  depart- 
ment of  education  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  attempted 
it. 

I  stayed  last  night  in  the  home  of  a  man  from  Quebec.  He 
knew  that  I  was  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  He  was  trying  to  test 
me  as  to  my  fitness  for  the  occasion.  I  found  in  him  what  I  have 
found  in  other  men  from  Quebec,  laymen,  teacher,  and  minister, 
a  very  great  approval  of  the  system  of  religious  education  in 
Protestant  schools  in  Quebec.  I  have  found  no  exception  to  that, 
and  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  such  men  as  doctors  of 
philosophy,  and  men  homesteading  in  the  West — all  of  them  appar- 
ently approving  of  the  system  of  Protestant  religious  instruction 
in  Quebec. 

Then  there  is  this  second  fact.  The  state  is  interested  because 
the  state  cannot  afford  to  have  spiritually  illiterate  citizens.  If 
the  state  is  counting  upon  the  church  and  church  agencies  to  do 
this  work  the  state  should  also  take  interest  enough  to  make  pro- 
vision by  which  it  may  be  done  during  the  week.  That  is  the 
United  States  plan. 
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It  will  be  worth  your  while  as  Canadians  to  take  a  look  across 
the  border  just  now.  Forty-five  years  ago,  when  the  United 
States  were  in  just  about  the  same  place  in  their  history  as  we  are, 
as  regards  immigration — the  great  war  just  over — as  regards  the 
movement  of  rural  population  into  the  town,  with  the  very  same 
problems  we  have  just  now,  the  United  States  neglected  great 
sections  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction,  and 
it  is  just  now  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  overtake  that  situation. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  cities  and  towns  have  put  weekly 
religious  instruction  into  operation  on  this  basis;  they  have  organized 
a  Religious  Education  Board,  made  up  of  superintendents  of  the 
schools,  ministers  of  the  gospels  in  the  various  denominations, 
Sunday  School  Superintendents,  head  of  every  official  educational 
and  religious  body;  and  this  new  Board,  paralleling  the  Public 
School  Board,  carries  on  religious  instruction  entirely  separate  from 
the  public  school.  The  Public  School  Board  are  giving  a  part  of 
the  child's  time,  and  Religious  Education  Boards  finding  the  staff, 
providing  the  programme,  and  money,  and  getting  the  work  done. 
In  any  number  of  small  communities,  and  in  a  great  many  cities 
that  plan  is  being  very,  very  successfully  worked. 

The  city  of  Garry,  a  great  mill  centre  with  a  great  foreign  popu- 
lation ;  the  city  of  Toledo,  a  splendidly  cultured  centre  in  Evanston ; 
Oak  Park,  just  outside  Chicago;  Philadelphia — a  great  many  such 
places;  all  of  those  I  have  been  in  and  have  seen  this  thing  working. 
In  every  one  of  them  the  citizens  are  growing  in  their  conviction 
that  marvellous  improvement  has  already  taken  place,  though 
the  plan  has  only  been  in  operation  in  Garry  about  eight  years,  and 
in  some  of  those  others  about  three  or  four  years. 

A  Delegate — Who  pays  for  this? 

Mr.  Doyle — The  financing  of  this  plan  has  had  a  very  remark- 
able history.  I  was  just  going  to  pass  it  over,  but  I  am  glad  the 
question  is  asked.  Garry,  which  was  the  first  in  a  large  way, 
started  out  with  a  straight  denominational  experiment.  The 
Methodists  said,  "We  will  take  the  Methodist  children,  and  find 
a  place  for  them."  They  really  took  churches  that  were  near  the 
school,  and  they  brought  the  children  over  there.  They  said, 
"We  will  find  the  money."  They  undertook  to  get  the  necessary 
help.  The  Baptists  did  the  same;  the  Presbyterians  the  same. 
Of  course,  practical  men,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  look  at  that  thing 
said,  "This  is  too  wasteful;  here  we  are,  practically  teaching  the 
same  thing  in  two  or  three  places,  and  we  have  to  warm  up  four  or 
five  churches;  let  us  get  together."  and  they  got  together  and  made 
a  board  such  as  I  have  described.  This  board  went  out  in  the 
City  of  Garry — a  foreign  city  very  largely — and  collected  the  money 
from  individual  citizens  to  finance  the  work.     It  did  not  take 
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very  much  money.  They  also  asked  for  people  who  were  trainee!, 
and  who  could  pass  the  school  board  examinations,  to  become 
volunteer  teachers.  They  would  pay  the  women  to  teach.  Most 
of  them,  I  think  all  of  them,  in  Garry  were  ex- teachers  of  the 
public  schools.  They  pay  those  who  are  volunteer  teachers 
enought  to  hire  a  woman  to  come  in  for  the  day  to  do  the  house- 
work, and  the  ex-teacher  gives  her  talents  to  do  the  work,  and  they 
are  doing  splendidly.  In  Van  Wert  they  have  gone  all  the  way; 
the  Public  School  Board  has  there  opened  the  building  and  they 
have  said  to  this  Religious  Education  Board,  "This  work  is  so 
valuable  to  this  city  we  want  you  to  come  into  our  school,"  and 
so  the  board  comes  in,  as  the  manual  training  or  music  teacher 
might,  and  goes  around  from  grade  to  grade,  and  teaches  right  in 
the  school.  But  remember  this,  it  is  the  church  that  is  responsible; 
the  Public  School  Board  still  is  a  Public  School  Board.  Already 
many  communities  and  some  cities  have  felt  the  need  of  more 
religious  instruction  so  keenly  that  they  have  decided  to  attempt 
something.     Many  others  are  contemplating  such   a  move. 

My  time  is  up,  but  I  would  like  to  put  this  matter  before  you 
so  that  you  may  know  one  thing.  I  believe  it  is  right  that  the 
school  boards  should  do  what  they  are  doing  by  correspondence 
in  many  cases — challenging  the  churches  of  Ontario  to  provide 
for  this  great  and  essential  part  of  education  of  every  child.  For 
the  first  time  in  Canadian  history  it  looks  as  if  the  churches  were 
in  a  shape  to  accept  that  challenge.  In  the  Religious  Education 
Council  of  Canada,  seven  of  the  Religious  Education  Boards  of 
the  great  churches,  have  come  together.  They  have  already  issued 
a  statement  upon  which  they  are  prepared  to  agree,  which  has  been 
approved  by  educational  groups  all  over  Canada,  and  I  am  here  to 
say  on  their  behalf,  and  on  your  behalf,  that  this  looks  like  a  point 
of  contact  that  may  yield  something  for  the  future  of  Week  Day 
Religious  Education  in  Canada.     I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 
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William  Iverach,  Isabella,  Manitoba. 

I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  honour  and  privilege  to  come  here  and 
bring  you  greetings  from  the  Manitoba  School  Trustees'  Associa- 
tion. Before  I  go  further  I  want  to  ask  a  question  from  the 
audience,  because  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  speaking  to 
people.  I  think  there  are  two  kinds  of  audiences  very  hard  to 
speak  to;  one  is  the  kind  that  cannot  hear,  and  the  other  is  the 
kind  that  won't  hear.  I  realize  that  you  don't  belong  to  the  latter 
class,  but  can  you  all  hear  me?  (Voices,  "Sure.")  I  want  to  say 
it  was  a  great  privilege  to  come  this  great  convention  two  years 
ago.  Some  things  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  since  I  came,  make 
me  feel  that  either  one  of  those  things  alone  was  worth  the  trip 
down  to  Toronto. 

One  of  those  things  I  want  to  mention  particularly  is  the  child- 
ren's choirs  that  we  had  singing  here  last  night  and  on  the  previous 
night.  I  think  that  was  well  worth  a  journey  from  Manitoba  to 
listen  to.  I  have  had  privileges  that  very  few  ordinary  men  have 
had  in  regard  to  this  School  Trustee  Association  work,  and 
educational  work  generally,  because  it  has  thrown  me  in  close  con- 
tact with  what  we  may  call  every  class  of  society.  Consequently 
I  get  every  viewpoint  right  from  the  labourer  to  the  university 
professor.  In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  School  Trustees'  Associa- 
tions I  feel  that  I  have  had  privileges  that  have  been  accorded  to 
few  men  in  Canada.  This  is  the  twenty-fifth  annual  provincial 
convention  that  I  have  attended.  I  have  been  present  at  seventeen 
in  Manitoba,  two  in  Ontario  now,  three  in  Saskatchewan,  one  in 
Alberta,  one  in  British  Columbia,  and  one  in  New  Brunswick. 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  classing  me  as  an  expert  on  School 
Trustees'  work  provided  you  give  the  new  definition  to  that  word. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  here  do  not  know  it,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  I  asked  those  great  educationists  who  are  to  speak  to  us  this  week 
for  the  new  definition  of  the  word  "expert"  they  would  not  give  it; 
but  somebody  found  it  in  the  West  last  year,  and  they  said  it  was — 
"a  very  ordinary  man  a  long  way  from  home."  (Great  laughter.) 
So  I  have  no  objection  to  being  classed  as  an  expert  if  you  use  that 
definition.  I  want  to  say  that  although  I  am  a  long  way  from 
home  I  am  very  much  at  home  in  this  meeting,  because  in  all  these 
meetings  I  have  attended  I  can  say  that  if  any  of  you  were  blind- 
folded and  set  down  you  could  not  tell  whether  you  were  in  Cal- 
gary, Regina,  Toronto  or  Fredericton,  because  it  lands  you  back 
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to  the  same  place,  the  problem  of  rural  education.  From  what  I 
know  of  it,  the  problem  of  rural  education  is  the  biggest  Canadian 
problem  to-day.  (Applause.)  It  is  a  bigger  problem  than  the 
tariff — and  we  in  the  West  think  that  is  some  problem.  It  is  a 
bigger  problem  in  the  West  and  also  in  the  East,  than  the  wheat- 
marketing  problem,  or  any  other  problem,  because  if  we,  as  rural 
people,  are  going  to  solve  that  problem  and  solve  it  properly,  the 
people  who  live  after  us  will  be  able  to  solve  all  the  problems  that 
they  have  to  face. 

It  was  said  here  yesterday  that  rural  children  had  not  been  getting 
a  fair  deal,  and  I  want  to  endorse  that  for  all  I  am  worth.  I  can 
see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  our  rural  children  cannot  have 
priviliges  that  will  give  them  the  training  such  as  those  children 
had  who  came  up  to  sing  for  us  last  night  and  the  night  before. 
I  want  to  say  that  it  can  be  done,  and  I  know  that  it  can  be  done; 
but  we  have  to  open  our  eyes  and  our  views,  and  as  your  President 
said  the  other  morning,  do  a  little  broadening  out,  in  order  to  get 
that. 

Yesterday  one  of  the  speakers  here  said  that  we  have  to  suit 
rural  education  to  fit  the  farmers'  pocketbook.  I  have  another 
theory  on  that,  although  I  don't  disagree  with  that  one  at  all;  and 
that  is,  that  I  think  if  we  go  at  it  in  the  right  way  we  can  make  the 
farmers'  pocketbook  so  that  it  will  maintain  the  kind  of  education 
that  we  require  for  our  children  in  the  country.  (Applause.)  I 
want  to  tell  you  another  thing,  that  in  my  opinion  as  long  as  we 
think  we  should  pull  our  children  out  of  school  at  twelve  or  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age  in  order  to  get  them  to  work  on  the  farm, 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  dump  the  product  of  the  unpaid  labour 
of  our  wives  and  children  on  the  market  for  other  people  to  eat, 
so  long  will  we  have  cheap  products  and  so  long  will  they  expect 
it.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  Fifty  years  ago  the  labour 
people  began  to  see  this,  and  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada  we  have  laws  saying  that  you  cannot  use  child 
labour  in  the  city;  but  some  of  that  legislation  is  intended  to  be 
very  good  to  the  people  in  the  country,  and  it  allows  us  to  do  that. 
Do  you  think  it  is  sane?  Do  you  think  it  is  a  square  deal?  Years 
ago  the  labourer  could  use  the  same  arguments  that  we  are  using 
to-day — that  is,  that  we  could  not  maintain  our  business  unless 
we  had  the  product  of  the  unpaid  labour  of  our  wives  and  going 
into  the  family  budget.  That  was  what  was  said  of  the  labourer 
long  ago,  but  he  found  some  way  of  getting  the  price  of  his  labour 
to  a  place  where  he  does  not  have  to  do  that,  while  we  in  the  country 
are  lagging  fifty  years  behind.  I  think  if  we  wake  up, 
we  can  make  the  farmer's  pocket  book  so  that  it  will  sustain  as 
good  an  education  for  our  children  in  the  country  as  the  people 
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in  the  cities  have.  How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  There  are  just  two 
ways  of  doing  it,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  put  those  two  ways  before 
our  country  people  and  make  them  believe  that  it  can  be  done ;  and 
that  is,  through  enlarging  the  unit  of  administration;  by  adopting 
the  policy  of  consolidation,  or  the  municipal  unit  of  administra- 
tion if  you  like.  You  know  we  have  had  hard  times  in  Manitoba, 
but  none  of  our  consolidated  schools  have  been  broken  up,  in  spite 
of  those  hard  times;  and  I  know  that  a  number  of  our  people  there 
are  afraid  of  that  movement,  but  it  is  only  where  they  haven't 
got  it.  I  know  that  a  number  of  people  in  Ontario  are  afraid  of  that 
movement,  because  I  spent  about  two  weeks  amongst  you  people 
down  here  three  years  ago,  out  amongst  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
speaking  on  consolidation.  But  where  they  are  afraid  of  the  move- 
ment it  is  only  where  they  have  not  got  it.  The  objection  is  taken 
here  that  on  account  of  the  roads  and  the  way  the  snow  drifts  it 
would  be  impossible  to  run  transportation;  but  the  way  I  look 
at  it,  it  is  50  per  cent,  easier  to  organize  transportation  in  Ontario 
than  it  is  with  us  in  Manitoba,  for  the  reason  that  your  buildings 
are  nearly  always  on  the  road-side,  while  ours  are  away,  many  of 
them  being  half  a  mile  from  the  road.  Then  it  is  said  you 
could  not  organize  transportation  here  on  account  of  the  snow. 
Of  course  in  our  tropical  climate  in  Manitoba  we  have  not  the 
difficulty  with  snow  that  you  have  at  all.  (Laughter.)  Or, 
perhaps,  we  have  some  way  of  controlling  it.  We  think  of  con- 
trolling the  wheat  market,  and  you  think  probably  we  are  con- 
trolling the  snow  now.  (Laughter.)  I  saw  in  a  paper  here  since  I 
came  down  that  it  was  thawing  in  Winnipeg,  so  you  see  we  are 
gradually  getting  control  of  the  snow.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  this, 
that  since  1912  I  have  been  a  Trustee  in  a  Consolidated  School 
District,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  missed  a  dozen  trips  of  any 
one  of  our  vans  in  all  those  years.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 
So  that  it  can  be  done.  I  never  was  alarmed  over  the  question  of 
transportation  until  one  day  this  winter.  Our  children  had  got  to 
school  in  the  morning,  and  we  had  a  blizzard  roaring  over  the  prairie 
so  that  you  could  hardly  see  your  hand  ahead  of  you.  I  called  up 
the  other  trustee  for  our  ward — and  asked  him  to  meet  me  and 
we  talked  with  the  van-drivers  about  the  roads,  and  some  of  them 
went  out,  but  we  made  arrangements  for  others  to  stay  in  the  village ; 
but  I  may  tell  you  that  for  two  weeks  the  Canadian  Northern  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  branch  running  through  our  vicinity  were 
stuck;  they  did  not  have  a  train  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night,  and  I  think  we  got  a  train  sometime  on  Tuesday  and  on 
Friday;  yet  every  day  of  that  week  our  school  vans  ran  and  our 
children  were  not  frozen,  and  they  were  not  uncomfortable. 
(Applause.)     I  am  telling  you  these  things  to  show  you  that  it 
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.can  be  done  if  you  want  to  do  it;  that  is  all  there  is  to  that.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

We  are  trying  another  experiment  in  Manitoba,  and  that  is,  the 
experiment  of  the  municipal  unit  of  administration.  We  organized 
that  in  1919  in  the  municipality  that  I  happen  to  live  in.  That  is, 
we  wiped  out  all  the  school  district  boundaries.  We  got  permissive 
legislation  some  years  before  that  through  the  Trustees'  Association, 
and  this  is  the  first  municipality  to  try  it  out.  You  can  imagine 
that  we  had  quite  a  storm  there,  because,  you  know,  we  have  a 
lot  of  Ontario  people  in  our  municipality — (Laughter) — and  we 
had  quite  a  storm  to  get  it  through,  but  we  got  it  through.  Then 
on  account  of  having  about  half  of  our  municipality  prior  to  that 
being  under  consolidation  and  transportation,  we  were  equalizing 
taxation,  and,  of  course  it  became  necessary  to  put  on  transportation 
for  every  child  in  that  municipality.  That  naturally  meant  a 
rise  in  taxes,  particularly  for  the  rural  district,  and  those  people 
put  up  a  terrible  howl  over  that,  and  they  fought  us  for  all  they 
were  worth  for  three  years,  and  organized  opposition,  and  finally 
got  legislation  that  they  could  have  another  vote  to  abolish  that 
Act.  That  vote  was  taken  last  June,  and  by  a  substantial  majority 
they  sustained  the  municipal  unit.  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
we  are  doing  under  the  municipal  unit,  and  then  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that  the  people  wanted  to  keep  it.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  something  of  what  it  cost  and  what  it  brought  us. 
In  looking  over  some  of  the  records  of  the  United  States 
where  they  have  adopted  that  system  of  administration. 
It  immediately  increased  the  attendance  somewhere  about  13  or 
14  per  cent,  over  there,  and  we  found  that  it  did  the  very  same  thing 
with  us;  but  we  would  naturally  look  for  it  doing  more  with  us  on 
account  of  the  transportation,  because  we  have  found  from  the 
statistics  of  our  department  that  in  our  consolidated  districts  where 
they  have  transportation  the  average  attendance  in  the  schools 
compared  with  ordinary  rural  schools  is  about  twenty-five  days  a 
year  more.     So  we  got  a  substantial  increase  in  attendance. 

Then  we  were  taken  out  of  the  inspector's  hands  altogether,  and 
were  allowed  to  have  our  own  supervisor  and  the  department 
agreed  to  pay  half  the  cost.  We  have  eighteen  teachers  altogether 
in  the  municipality.  I  don't  know  how  many  teachers  you  re- 
quire in  a  unit  here  before  you  have  a  supervisor  who  does  not 
teach,  but  in  Winnipeg  we  require  a  unit  of  fifteen  teachers  before 
we  can  have  such  a  supervisor.  We  figured  that  if  in  cities,  where 
a  teacher  must  teach  somewhere  else  at  least  two  years  before  she 
is  allowed  to  teach  there,  surely  in  the  country  we  should  require 
closer  supervision  on  that  account  and  where  the  teacher  teaches  be- 
fore she  teaches  in  the  city  she   is   practising  on  our   children. 
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Therefore  we  engaged  our  supervisor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
department,  and  he  must  be  a  first-class  teacher  with  a  first-class 
certificate.  That  man  is  able  to  spend  not  only  hours  but  days 
with  our  teachers.  He  has  a  record  on  his  book  of  every  child 
in  the  municipality,  and  when  he  comes  into  a  school  and 
finds,  for  instance,  that  Johnny  so-and-so  is  behind  in  arith- 
metic, he  talks  over  the  problem  with  the  teacher  and  suggests 
something,  and  he  tears  out  the  leaf  and  saves  the  carbon  copy, 
and  when  he  comes  back  to  that  school  again  he  looks  at  his  record 
and  sees  where  he  left  off  before,  and  takes  up  the  case  of  Johnny 
again.  It  would  surprise  you  to  know  how  we  are  getting  our 
pupils  gradually  crowded  into  the  grade  where  they  belong.  We 
are  very  much  better  in  respect  to  that  than  any  other  rural 
municipality  in  Manitoba.  The  teachers  like  it.  They  appreciate 
the  help  they  get  from  the  supervisor. 

The  high  school  work  has  jumped  immensely  in  that  municipality. 
I  have  looked  up  the  records  of  our  Department  of  Education  and 
I  find  that  in  Manitoba  they  are  running  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of 
the  rural  school  population  in  high  school.  In  Miniota  municipality 
we  have  now  24.4,  and  if  you  figure  just  what  proportion  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  you  will  find  that  it  does  not  run  much  over  twenty-five. 
I  just  want  to  mention  one  more  thing — that  girls  continue  in 
school  much  longer  than  boys.  We  have  filled  out  the  proportion 
of  boys  in  our  municipality  something  about  50  per  cent,  better 
than  when  we  took  it  over.  You  cannot  get  these  things  in  the 
country  without  a  good  deal  of  education  among  the  older  people, 
and  where  you  are  trying  to  get  it  remember  this,  that  there  is  a 
big  percentage  of  your  sound,  sane,  good,  thinking  people  that  you 
have  got  to  wait  and  carry  with  you;  you  cannot  do  without  them, 
but  you  have  another  class  that  will  fight  you  to  the  finish.  The 
way  to  treat  them  I  will  illustrate  in  a  story.  I  was  driving  in 
Manitoba  with  a  friend  in  the  early  summer  and  we  were  passing  a 
bunch  of  horses  on  the  road  and  one  of  them  looked  to  me  as  if  he 
had  taken  part  in  the  old  Ontario  elections  in  the  Macdonald  days, 
and  I  said  to  my  friend,  "I  am  going  to  toot  the  horn  to  see  what 
the  gray  horse  will  do."  I  tooted  the  horn  and  instead  of  turning 
tail  and  running  he  turned  his  ears  back  and  turned  around  and 
kicked  at  the  car.  After  we  got  past  my  friend  turned  in  the  car 
and  looked  around  and  said,  "the  old  horse  is  kicking  yet." 
(Great  laughter.) 
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FRATERNAL  GREETINGS  FROM  THE  TRUSTEES' 
ASSOCIATION  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Dr.  Gordon,  Vancouver. 

I  was  just  wondering  how  I  should  introduce  myself.  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  do  better  than  introduce  myself  as  an  expert, 
providing  you  take  the  definition  given  by  the  last  speaker.  While 
I  introduce  myself  as  an  expert,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  real 
expert  in  any  sense  of  the  word  that  you  like  to  take  the  word 
"expert,"  that  we  have  listened  to  for  the  last  15  minutes  (hear, 
hear  and  applause).  I  consider  that  you  have  heard  an  expert  on 
rural  education.  I  know  something  about  rural  education  myself, 
for  I  had  the  advantages  of  a  rural  education  from  the  time  I  was 
six  until  I  was  17  years  old — not  as  good  a  rural  education  as  you 
are  giving  your  boys  and  girls  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to-day. 
I  taught  school  in  a  rural  district  for  three  years.  I  inspected 
schools  in  rural  districts  for  eight  years.  I  have  been  attending 
Trustees'  Conventions  for  10  or  12  years;  so  that  I  claim  to  know 
something  about  rural  conditions  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  you 
carry  away  the  messages  that  the  previous  speaker  has  given  you 
and  consider  it  as  authoritative,  you  will  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario.     (Hear,  hear  and  applause.) 

I  am  an  expert  in  the  sense  that  I  am  a  very  common  man  a 
long  way  from  home.  I  have  come  over  2,800  miles  to  this  Con- 
vention; and  when  the  Trustees  in  British  Columbia  heard  that  I  was 
coming  they,  being  a  wide-awake  people,  interviewed  me  and  said, 
"We  wish  you  to  convey  to  the  Trustees  of  Ontario  our  greeting." 
I  have  very  much  pleasure,  indeed,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  con- 
veying to  you  this  morning  the  greetings  of  the  Trustees  of  British 
Columbia.  (Applause.)  I  am  not  a  Trustee  myself.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  am  now  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  have  been  for 
over  20  years,  and  in  those  20  years  I  have  been  brought  very 
closely  in  touch  with  Trustee  Boards  and  School  Teachers,  as  you 
can  understand.  While  we  have  a  large  number  of  inspectors  in 
British  Columbia,  there  are  only  three  in  that  whole  province  to 
whom  the  Trustees  throw  open  their  Convention  and  say,  "you 
are  welcome  to  join  us  as  a  member  of  our  Association,  and  take 
part  in  our  discussions  and  vote  with  us  on  the  same  terms  that 
we  do."  That  is  the  nearest  approach  I  have  ever  got  to  being  a 
Trustee,  and  I  appreciate  that  honour,  and  also  the  honour  they 
have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  bring  their  greetings  to  you. 

I  endorse  everything  Mr.  Iverach  has  said,  and  I  may  add  that 
we  in  British  Columbia  have  been  experimenting  along  the  lines 
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that  he  spoke  of.  Take  the  municipal  school  district,  for  example. 
We  have  had  those  districts  now  in  British  Columbia  for  16  years. 
Every  municipality  in  that  province  is  a  school  district;  its  affairs 
are  administered  by  five  Trustees  in  place  of  anywhere  from  15  to 
possibly  45  Trustees  under  the  old  regime.  This  is  rather  a  re- 
markable fact,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  operate  in  Ontario  just  as  it 
operated  in  British  Columbia  or  Manitoba,  for  if  you  give  a  man 
or  a  woman  a  big  job,  a  job  that  they  feel  is  a  man's  or  a  woman's 
job,  they  will  do  it  better  than  if  you  give  them  a  small  job.  That 
is  just  what  we  found  in  British  Columbia.  Five  Trustees  in 
charge  of  five  or  ten,  or  even  as  many  as  15  schools,  seem  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  those  schools  better  than  45  Trustees  did  in  the 
old  time.  May  I  touch  upon  another  matter  with  which  you  seem 
to  have  difficulties — that  of  teachers  leaving  you  in  the  middle  of 
the  term.  When  we  introduced  the  municipal  system  in  British 
Columbia  we  also  changed  our  Act  to  make  it  illegal  for  a  teacher 
to  leave  inside  of  five  teaching  months.  Of  course  that  works 
both  ways;  if  the  teacher  cannot  leave  inside  of  five  months,  the 
Board  cannot  dismiss  inside  of  five  months.  When  that  legisla- 
tion was  brought  in,  both  the  Trustees  and  Teachers  thought  it 
would  not  work,  but  I  am  here  to  tell  you  this  morning  that  it  is 
working  splendidly,  and  as  a  man  who  handles  600  teachers,  I 
will  give  you  this  as  an  example:  Out  of  those  600  teachers  there 
are  only  four  that  are  leaving  us  in  mid-term,  and  they  are  leaving 
with  the  consent  of  the  School  Board.  Sometimes  you  will  find 
this —  and  this  is  what  Trustees  will  be  afraid  of — if  your  teacher 
is  so  poor  that  you  want  to  get  rid  of  her  before  the  end  of  the  term 
the  chances  are  that  she  or  he  will  need  the  notice,  and  if  you  are 
tactful  about  it  you  can  transfer  them  into  a  district  where  they 
will  have  easier  work,  and  we  sometimes  do  that.  I  would  like  to 
talk  longer  if  the  coast  were  clear,  but  there  are  important  papers 
coming  that  you  want  to  hear.  I  shall  be  glad  to  carry  to  British 
Columbia  the  greetings  of  this  magnificent  body  of  Trustees. 
(Applause.) 
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London. 

Lamabe,  Miss  J.  C,  Alexandria. 
Lamb,  Miss  M.,  Nanticoke,  R.R.  2. 
Lanndy,  Miss  M.,  R.R.  2,  St.  Marys. 
Lear,  Miss  A.,  Courtice. 
Liezert,  Miss  D.,  Vankleek  Hill. 
Little,  Miss  F.,  R.R.  2,  Peterboro. 
Livingstone,  Miss  M.,  Barrie. 
Lloyd,  W.  H.,  Rosegrove. 
Locklin,    Miss    M.,    Victoria    School, 

Windsor. 
Logan,  A.  H.,  68  Buell  St.,  Brockville. 
Loucks,    H.    H.,    Cambridge    School, 

Ottawa. 
Lowry,  P.,  Holmesville. 
Luke,  Miss  F.,  Ashburn. 
Lunan,  W.  C,  Capreol. 

MacKay,  Miss  K.,  Bruce  Mines. 

Mackay,  Miss  M.,  Attercliffe. 

Mackenzie,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  338  Waverley 
Rd.,  Toronto. 

Macpherson,  H.  S.,  Simcoe. 

Macklin,  Miss  N.,  Southampton. 

Mallory,  F.  L.,  Cameron  Ave.,  Wind- 
sor. 

Manning,  A.  E.,  203  Hunter  St.  W., 
Hamilton. 

Manning,  C.  E.,  Huron  St.  School, 
Toronto. 

Mansell,  N.  C,  438  Wellington  St., 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
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Martin,  V.,  Espanola. 
Mather,  G.,  Woodstock. 
Matthews,  Miss  H.,  Stirling. 
Mattock,  Miss  M.,  Almonte. 
McCloy,    Miss  S.,   45    Ingham   Ave., 

Toronto. 
McConnell,  R.  A.  A.,  Sudbury. 
McColl,  Miss  M.,  Petrolia. 
McCordic,   M.   T.,    108   Cobden   St., 

Sarnia. 
McElwain,  E.  E.,  Haliburton. 
McEwen,  T.  R.,  144  College  St.,  Port 

Arthur. 
McEwen,  Miss  S.  E.,  Perth. 
McFadyen,  D.,  Mimico. 
Mclsaac,    Miss    M.,    Central    School, 

Chatham. 
McKenzie,  C.  L.  T.,  Orillia. 
McKinley,  Miss  M.,  174  Cameron  St., 

Sarnia. 
McLaren,  Miss  J.,  Highgate. 
McMartin,  J.  W.,  Chesterville. 
McNamara,  P.  J.,  LaFontaine. 
McPhail,  W.  J.,  Sudbury. 
Meiklejohn,  G.  A.,  Tweed. 
Messenger,  W.  J.,  Markdale. 
Miller,  Miss  E.,  Renfrew. 
Minns,  B.  R.,  Bracebridge. 
Mitchell,  Miss  M.  S.,  Newburg. 
Moffatt,    J.     N.,    36    Abbott    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Moore,  Miss  J.,  Gananoque. 
Moore,  W.  F.,  Dundas. 
Morris,  A.  G.,   105  Wharncliffe  Rd., 

London. 
Moran,  M.  J.,  Alliston. 
Mott,  M.  W.,  Belleville. 
Munro,    J.,    190    Fairleigh    Ave.,    S., 

Hamilton 
Murray,  Miss  J.  S.,  Exeter. 
Myers,  J.  A.,  Mitchell. 

Nethercott,  S.,  36  Wellington  St.  N., 

Woodstock. 
Nicolson,  Miss  J.,  266  King  St.  W., 

Brockville. 
Norris,    D.    A.,    Fern    Ave.     School, 

Toronto. 

O'Meara,  Miss  M.  E.,  651  Church  St., 
Toronto. 

Park,  M.  H.,  177  London  St.,  Peter- 

boro. 
Parker,  Miss  M.,  Cookstown. 
Parsons,  R.,  Erieau. 
Petch,  S.  S.,  Thornburg. 
Poapst,  Miss  B.,  Wales. 
Powell,  Miss  N.,  Prescott. 
Pretty,  Miss  E.,  56  Arthur  Ave.,  St. 

Thomas. 


Raddon,  J.r  Yonge's  Point. 
Remmer,  W.  A.,  Brockville. 
'Remmer,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Brockville. 
Reid,    T.    E.,    King    Edward    School, 

Hamilton. 
Richmond,  Miss  E.  J.,  St.  Jacobs. 
Ritchie,  G.  M.,  59  Charles  St.,  Toronto. 
Robins,  A.  H.f  5  Tiny,  Wyebridge. 
Rogers,  Miss  E.  B.,  Ida. 
Rorke,    Miss   L.    N.,    36   Shuter   St., 

Toronto. 
Rosebush,    Miss    B.,     R.R.    No.    3, 

Frankford. 
Ross,  D.,  Box  235,  Windsor. 
Rosser,  F.  T.,  R.R.  No.  2,  London. 
Rothwell,   Miss  C,  40  Egerton  St., 

Brantford. 
Rowe,  H.  B.,  Brantford. 
Rowe,  J.  S.,  Brantford. 
Rutherford,  J.  C,  187  Havelock  St., 

Toronto. 
Rutherford,  Miss  L.,  Brampton. 
Ryder,  Miss  L.  M.,  104  Patrick  St., 

Kingston. 

Sanderson,  R.  F.,  Oakville. 

Scott,  E.  G.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Scott,  Miss  F.  A.,  City  View. 

Sennett,  R.  A.,  Whitby. 

Seymore,  Miss  M.,  Essex. 

Shaw,  Miss  B.  C,  South  Porcupine. 

Shaw,  J.,  Dufferin  School,  Owen  Sound. 

Sheridan,  Miss  R.  M.,  Napanee. 

Shore,  Miss  E.,  227  Daly  Ave.,  Ottawa. 

Short,  J.  A.,  66  Kennedy  Ave.,  Swansea 

Skuse,  L.,  Sundridge. 

Slaughter,  G.  W.,  Stratford. 

Smillie,  Miss  M.  A.,  1075  Dovercourt 

Rd.,  Toronto. 
Smith,  Miss  H.,  Hagersville. 
Smith,  Miss  J.  G.,  Meadowvale. 
Smythe,    J.    A.,    208    Victoria    Ave., 

Windsor. 
Somerville,  D.  L.,  Port  Hope. 
Somerville,  Miss  M.,  Dover  Centre. 
Speirs,  Miss  M.,  Hastings. 
Speirs,    R.    M.,    17     Wolfrey     Ave., 

Toronto. 
Spence,  Miss  J.  M.,  R.R.  3,  Arthur. 
Sprague,  Miss  L.  S.,  West  Huntington. 
Sproule,    C.    J.,    230    Rusholme    Rd., 

Toronto. 
Stafford,   Miss   C,    179   Division  St., 

Kingston. 
Stanley,  Miss  H.  J.,  Arnprior. 
Staples,  E.  E.,  Enniskillen. 
Stead,  Miss  J.,  Box  51,  Walkerton. 
Stewart,  Miss  M.  I.,  112  Queen  St., 

St.  Catharines. 
Stewart,  R.  A.,  496  Windermere  Ave., 

Toronto. 
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Stevenson,  E.  H.,  81  Wolverleigh  Blvd., 

Toronto. 
Stonehouse,  R.,  Box  441,  Goderich. 
Stuebing,  Miss  M.,  Canboro. 
Sullivan,    Miss   F.,    227    Station    St., 

Belleville. 
Sullivan,  Miss  M.,  Mandaumin. 
Sweetnam,  Miss  F.,  R.R.  3,  Brighton. 

Taylor,  Miss  N.,  R.R.  4,  Lansdowne. 

Thompson,  F.  H.,  289  George  St., 
Sarnia. 

Thompson,  Miss  J.,  Muirkirk. 

Thompson,  Miss  P.,  Hawkesbury. 

Thorburn,  W.  J.,  40  Bude  St.,  Toronto. 

Thrasher,  A.  E.,  Ryerson  School, 
Hamilton. 

Tigert,  J.  H.,  77  Balsam  Ave.,  Hamil- 
ton. 

Tomkins,  Miss  I.  R.,  Rainy  River. 

Torrance,  T.  M.,  577  Palmerston  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Uhrich,  Miss  M.  A.,  Mildmay. 

Van  Luven,  Miss  E.,  189  Alfred  St., 
Kingston. 


Voaden,  F.  J.,  Port  Stanley. 

Wallington,  Miss  F.,  Glen  Cairn. 

Walton,  M.,  Ingersoll. 

Warren,  Miss  M.,  Eganville. 

Watson,  R.,  Port  Dover. 

Weinert,  Miss  C,  Neustadt. 

Weir,   Miss  J.  S.,  2    Colonial    Apts., 

London. 
Welch,  J.  E.,  R.R.  2,  Bradford. 
Westlake,  Miss  A.  E.,  Woodville. 
Whiting,  J.  E.,  Park  School,  Toronto. 
Whitfield,  Miss  L.  A.,  Milton. 
Whitney,  Miss  K.,  Kemptville. 
Widmeyer,  Miss  E.,  Neustadt. 
Wilder,    Miss    E.,    207     Nelson    St., 

Kingston. 
Wilson,  A.  C,  Box  262,  Brampton. 
Wilson,  Miss  L.,  R.R.  1,  Rockwood. 
Winters,  Miss  C.  I.,  Pembroke. 
Woolridge,  M.,  Southampton. 
Wray,  Miss  M.,  Corunna. 

Young,  D.,  Guelph. 

Young,  W.  F.,  R.R.  1,  Waterford. 

I  Zavitz,  M.  S.,  Niagara  Falls. 


Kindergarten  Section. 


Acheson,    Miss    A.    L.,    Niagara    St. 

School,  Toronto. 
Alexander,  Miss  M.  V.  A.,  Allan  School, 

Toronto. 
Anderson,    Miss  Jean,   314   Frederick 

Ave.,  Peterboro. 
Angus,"  Miss  Maud,  550  Princess  Ave., 

London. 
Ault,  Miss  Edna,  John  Ross  Robertson 

School,  Toronto. 

Baggs,  Miss  Hazel,  Runnymede  School, 

Toronto. 
Bain,     Miss    Agnes,     Eglinton     Ave. 

School,  Toronto. 
Bain,  Miss  F.,  89  Pine  Crescent  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Baker,  Miss  Ada  H.,  Normal  School, 

Ottawa. 
Ball,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Carlton  School, 

Toronto. 
Bapty,  Miss  Gertrude,  149  St.  James 

St.,  London. 
Barker,    Miss    B.,    York    St.    School, 

Toronto. 
Black,  Miss  Rena,  337  Maitland  St., 

London. 
Breckenridge,     Miss    H.,     Grace    St. 

School,  Toronto. 
Brenton,   Miss  Clara,   188  Bruce  St., 

London. 


Bryans,  Miss  Agnes,  618  Talbot  St., 

London. 
Burritt,  Miss  Gwen,  Pembroke. 
Buttrey,  Miss  Gertrude,  302  Wolfe  St., 

London. 
Cameron,  Miss  S.  J.  R.,  Borden  School, 

Ottawa. 
Carson,    Miss    E.    B.,    Bedford    Park 

School,  Toronto. 
Carson,  Miss  Flora,  26  Prospect  Ave., 

London. 
Chamberlain,     Miss     Florence,     John 

Fisher  School,  Toronto. 
Claris,  Miss  Edna,  343  Maitland  St., 

London. 
Clarke,  Miss  Lilian  V.,  Pyne  School, 

Toronto. 
Close,  Miss  Ethel,  Lansdowne  School, 

Toronto. 
Convey,    Miss    A.,    Palmerston    Ave. 

School,  Toronto. 
Cook,  Miss  Laura,  512  St.  James  St., 

London. 
Currie,    Miss  L.    N.,   90  Gerrard  St. 

East,  Toronto. 
Davidson,  Miss  Annie,  305  Ridout  St. 

South,  London. 
Davidson,     Miss    S.     G.,     Tuscarora 

School,  Windsor. 
Dengate,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Ryerson  School, 

Toronto. 
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Dent,    Miss    L.,    62    Bowood    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Dickens,     Miss    H.    M.,    Lansdowne 

School,  Toronto. 
Dickson,    Miss    Gladys,    Runnymede 

School,  Toronto. 
Dorrien,  Miss  Noreen,  York  St.  School, 

Toronto. 

Ellis,  Miss  Muriel,  Connaught  School, 

Ottawa. 
Ellis,    Miss    Rena,    491    Cooper    St., 

Ottawa. 

Farquharson,    Miss    Vida,    64    Inches 

Ave.,  Chatham. 
Ferguson,  Miss  A.  E.,  Manning  Ave. 

School,  Toronto. 

Grant,  Miss  Anne,  141  John  St.,  Lon- 
don. 

Harrison,     Miss    Elizabeth,    Manning 

Ave.  Schoool,  Toronto. 
Hastings,  Miss  B.,  Victoria  St.  School, 

Toronto. 
Heal,     Miss     Edith,     Ogden     School, 

Toronto. 
Heakes,    Miss    H.    E.,     Dewson    St. 

School,  Toronto. 
Henderson,  Miss  Adah,  927  Welling- 
ton St.,  London. 
Hendry,    Miss    Mary   D.,    Rawlinson 

School,  Toronto. 
Howell,   Miss  Ethel,  Victoria  School, 

Brantford. 
Howie,  Miss  Ethel,  387  William  St., 

London. 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  A.,  714  Dundas  St., 

London. 

Jeffrey,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Dovercourt  School, 
Toronto. 

Kelly,  Miss  Elise S.,  181  Grenadier  Rd., 

Toronto. 
Kirby,  Miss  D.  E.,  Fern  Ave.  School, 

Toronto. 

Laidlaw,    Miss    J.,    Parkdale    School, 

Toronto. 
Lee,  Miss  M.,  Carlton  School,  Toronto. 
Linden,    Miss  J.,    Earl   Grey   School, 

Toronto. 
Lucas,   Miss  M.,  Shirley  St.   School, 

Toronto. 

Macintyre,  Miss  M.  E.,    80    Wolfrey 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
McConnell,  Miss  Lulu,  528  Talbot  St., 

London. 


McDermid,  Miss  Lilian,  510  William 

St.,  London. 
McDonald,  Miss  Violie,  240  HymanSt., 

London. 
McFadden,     Miss     R.     M.,     Borden 

School,  Ottawa. 
McFarlane,   Miss  J.   M.,   Dewson  St. 

School,  Toronto. 
McLaren,  Miss  Janet,  Forester's  Falls. 
Miller,  Miss  Mary,  1584  7th  Ave.  E., 

Owen  Sound. 
Murray,  Miss  Evelyn,   Howard  Park 

School,  Toronto. 

Newman,  Miss  C.  S.,  Kew  Beach 
School,  Toronto. 

Ollerhead,  Miss  Mary,  129  Lee  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Park,     Miss     Mary,     17     Grant    St., 

Chatham. 
Peters,  Miss  M.  M.,  Hillcrest  School, 

Toronto. 

Rankin,  Miss  E.  S.,  198  Church  St., 

Stratford. 
Rees,  Miss  A.  M.,  Grace  St.  School, 

Toronto. 
Richardson,   Mrs.   A.  E.,    Perth  Ave. 

School,  Toronto. 
Robertson,     Miss     May,     Earlscourt 

School,  Toronto. 
Robinson,  Miss  Effie,  Leslie  St.  School, 

Toronto. 
Robinson,    Miss    Jean,    Pauline   Ave. 

School,  Toronto. 
Ross,    Miss    W.,    Deer    Park   School, 

Toronto. 

Scott,  Miss  A.  M.,  Orde  St.  School, 
Toronto. 

Scroggie,  Miss  M.  B.,  Queen  Victoria 
School,  Toronto. 

Sider,  Miss  H.,  Jesse  Ketchum  School, 
Toronto. 

Smith,  Miss  Ida,  George  St.  School, 
Toronto. 

Steele,  Miss  M.,  Bedford  Park  School, 
Toronto. 

Stewart,  Miss  Helen,  Pembroke. 

Sutherland,  Miss  Jessie,  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  School,  Toronto. 

Toy,  Miss  Norma,  Kew  Beach  School, 
Toronto. 

Warner,  Miss  E.  E.  I.,  Ryerson  School, 

Toronto. 
Watson,  Miss  C,  Manning  Ave.  School, 

Toronto. 
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Williams,  Miss  L.  B.,  Winchester  St. 

School,  Toronto. 
Williams,  Miss  Margaret,  Ogden  School 

Toronto. 


Wilson,    Miss   R.,   Earl  Grey  School, 

Toronto. 
Woolley,    Miss    Evelyn,    Clinton    St. 

School,  Toronto. 


Primary  Section. 


Baillie,     Miss    J.f    25    Classic    Ave., 
Toronto. 


Carter,    Miss    I.,    125    Hilton    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Clipperton,  Mrs.,  248  Heath  St.  W., 

Toronto. 
Cattanach,    Miss,    370    Roxton    Rd., 

Toronto. 
Cummiford,  Miss  B.,  146  Moy  Ave., 

Windsor. 


Doxsee,    Miss   Lenore,    31    Constance 
St.,  Toronto. 

Foster,  Miss  Annie,  133  Shanley  St., 

Toronto. 
Foy,  Miss  Maria,  Long  Branch. 

Gamble,  Miss  E.,   193  Herkimer  St., 

Hamilton. 
Gray,    Miss   Annie,    191    Osier   Ave., 

Toronto. 
Gardiner,  Miss  B.,  Rockwood. 
Green,     Miss,     Brock     Ave.     School, 

Toronto. 


Harper,    Miss    M.,    407    Huron    St., 

Toronto. 
Holman,    Miss,    16    Beresford    Ave., 

Toronto. 


Kappele,  Miss  E.,  504  Main  St.  East, 
Hamilton. 

Knight,  Miss,  5  Madison  Ave.,  Tor- 
onto. 


Lawrence,  Miss,  Empress  Ave.  School, 

London. 
Lee,  Miss  M.,  Orillia. 
Laidlaw,  Miss  Ina,  Lion's  Head. 

McKay,  Miss  Ethel,  14  Callender  St. 

Toronto. 
McLean,   Miss  G.,   170  Gillard  Ave. 

Toronto. 
McLennan,  Miss,  309  Lock  St.  South, 

Hamilton. 


McKenzie,  Miss  Erne,  188  Holton 
Ave.  S.,  Hamilton. 

McKay,  Miss  L.  G.,  Alexander  Muir 
School,  Toronto. 

McKay,  Miss  Ethel,  Peterboro. 

McCaughey,  Miss  May,  Cobourg. 

Munn,  Miss, '320  Spadina  Rd.,  Tor- 
onto 

Miller,  Miss  J.  A.,  147  Arundel  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Melville,  Miss  J.  A.,  577a  Indian  Rd., 
Toronto. 

Murray,  Miss  Viola,  Niagara  Falls. 

Martin,  Miss  K.,  26  Summerhill  Ave., 
Toronto. 


Norine,  Sister,  St.  Joseph's  Convent, 

Toronto. 
Neelands,  Miss,  Guelph. 


Paul)   Miss  Ethel  G.,   Withrow  Ave. 

School,  Toronto. 
Phillips,    Miss   S.,    125    Victor    Ave., 

Toronto. 


Rutherford,  Miss  H.,  697  Dovercourt 

Rd.,  Toronto. 
Radford,  Miss,  30  Euclid  Ave.,  Ottawa. 

Sabiston,  Miss  Annie,  53  Wilson  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Selway,    Miss   Clara,    247    Broadview 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Snider,    Miss    E.,    68    Regal    Road., 

Toronto. 
Spencer,  Miss  Alma,  Niagara  Falls. 

Tyndale,     Miss    S.,     1     Curzon    St., 

Toronto. 
Taylor,  Miss  Agnes,  Brampton. 

Wilson,  Miss  Helen,  Brampton. 
Waterworth,  Miss  Maud,  190  Pearson 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Waters,    Miss    Ruby,     "The    Oaks," 

Bain  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Wylie,    Miss    Elizabeth,    112    Evelyn 

Cres.,  Toronto. 
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The  Auxiliary  Class  Section. 


Ainsley,  Miss  D.,  30  Bellevue  Terrace, 
St.  Catharines. 

Blackwell,     Miss,     644    Christie    St., 

'"Toronto. 
Bogart,  Miss,  147  Borden  St.,  Toronto. 
Bulmer,  Mr.,  78  Dorval  Rd.,  Toronto. 
Bonneycastle,   Miss  H.,   546  Gilmour 

Ave.,  Peterboro! 
Bowling,  Miss,  Apt.  3,  77  Winchester 

St.,  Toronto. 

Cherry,     Miss    M.,     243     Keele    St., 
Toronto. 

Fenton,    Miss    M.,    579    Indian    Rd., 

Toronto. 
Fitz  Maurice,  Miss  T.,  176  Beverly  St., 

Toronto. 
Flock,  Miss  M.,  Mountain  Sanatorium, 

Hamilton. 

Hill,    Miss    D.    E.,    47    Cowan    Ave., 
Toronto. 

Jackson,   Miss  E.,    135   Sheridan  St., 
Brantford. 

Langford,  Mrs.  I.  H.,  46  Dupont  St., 

Toronto. 
Legge,  Miss  E.,    136  Arlington  Ave., 

Toronto. 


McFadyen,    Mrs.,   49    Brubacher  St., 

Kitchener. 
McMaster,    Miss    M.,,    12    Pinewood 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Milne,     Miss,     208     Howland     Ave., 

Toronto. 

Palen,    Miss   I.   B.,   50  Admiral   Rd., 

Toronto. 
Park,  Miss  M.,  17  Grant  St.,  Chatham. 
Pratt,  Miss,  402  Dupont  St.,  Toronto. 
Pollard,     Mr.,     637     Windsor     Ave., 

Windsor. 

Rea,  Miss  B.,  Oshawa,  Ontario. 
Russel,    Miss   L.,    757   Oulette   Ave., 
Windsor. 

Sheppard,  Miss,  204  High  Park  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Shier,  Miss  R.  A.,  63  Charles  St.  W., 

Toronto. 
Sinclair,  Dr.  S.  B.,  Dept.  of  Education, 

Toronto. 

Thompson,    Mrs.,    21    Prince    Rupert 

Ave.,    Toronto. 
Thompson,  Miss  E.,  197  Melita  Ave., 

Toronto. 

Waterman,  Miss  L.  E.,  Welland. 
Willison,   Miss  N.,    130  Alcorn  Ave., 
Toronto. 


Household  Science  Section 


Abernethy,  Miss  V.  M.,  30  Euclid  Ave., 

Ottawa. 
Allen,    Miss,    14    Cumberland    Ave., 

Hamilton. 
Arnold,   Miss  E.   M.,  437  York  St., 

Hamilton. 

Beddie,     Miss    B.,     207     Burris    St., 

Hamilton. 
Benson,  Miss  C.  C,  157  Bloor  St.  W., 

Toronto. 
Budge,  Miss,  Orde  St.  School,  Toronto. 
Burgess,  Miss  L.,  427  Broadview  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Breed,   Miss  G.   M.,   Normal  School, 

Toronto. 

Campbell,  Miss  H.  G.,  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture, Ottawa. 

Campbell,  Miss  A.  I.,  Perth  Ave. 
School,  Toronto. 

Carscadden,  Miss  H.,  Ill  Spadina  Rd., 
Toronto. 


Coatsworth,  Miss  H.  R.,  1  May  Square, 

Toronto. 
Cheer,  Miss  A.,  Duke  of  Connaught 

School,  Toronto. 
Cockburne,  Miss  M.  L.,  36  Park  Ave., 

Guelph. 
Cleland,  Miss  O.,  R.R.  No.  2,  Listowel. 
Cooper,    Miss  W.,    283  Lauder    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Craig,     Miss    I.,    368     Dufferin    St., 

London. 
Cunningham,  Miss  H.,  839  Dundas  St., 

London. 


Davidson,  Miss  I.,  Ridout  St.,  London. 

Doan,  Miss  L.,  55  Barnsdale  Ave.  S., 
Hamilton. 

Donaldson,  Miss  V.  55  Barnsdale  Ave. 
S.,  Hamilton. 

Denne,  Miss,  Technical  School,  Tor- 
onto. 
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Ewing,  Miss  N.,  Normal  School, 
Toronto. 

Gardiner,  Miss  MM  Technical  School, 

Toronto. 
Graper,   Miss  F.,    107   Bloor  St.  W., 

Toronto. 

Harris,    Miss   B.,    157   Bloor  St.   W., 

Toronto. 
Hills,  Miss  J.  J.,  35  Springhurst  Ave., 

Toronto. 

Laird,  Miss  A.  L.,  157  Bloor  St.  W., 
Toronto. 

Lampkin,  Miss  R.,  160  Close  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Learoyd,  Miss,  30  Cedarvale  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Leggett,  Miss,  Technical  School,  Lon- 
don. 

MacNally,  Miss  F.,  Macdonald  Inst., 

Guelph. 
MacVannel,     Miss,     Normal     School, 

Peterboro. 
Moffatt,    Miss    H.,    B.A.,    Peterboro 

Collegiate  Institute,  Peterboro. 
MacMillan,  Miss  E.,  50  Avenue  Rd., 

Toronto. 
Macpherson,  Miss  M.  C,  London  Col- 
legiate Inst.,  London. 
McKim,  Miss  T.  L,  Parliament  Bldgs., 

Toronto. 
Milne,   Miss,  45   Ben   Lamond   Ave., 

Toronto. 


Newton,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  317  Queen  St.  S., 
Hamilton. 

Ockley,  Miss  L.  L.,  B.A.,  50  Rose- 
mount  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Palmer,  Miss  E.,  Middlemarch. 

Park,  Miss  E.  W.,  25  Grosvenor  St., 

Toronto. 
Pattinson,  Miss  N.,  Technical  School, 

Toronto. 
Prichard,  Miss  F.,  Owen  Sound. 

Reynor,  Miss  D.  C,  43  HillsborO  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Robb,  Miss,  67  Colbeck  St.,  Toronto. 

Robertson,  Miss  A.  E.,  Coll.  of  Educa- 
tion, Toronto. 

Sister    Agatha,    St.    Frances    School, 

Manning  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Smyth,  Miss  C.  L.,  Perth  Ave.  School, 

Toronto. 
Sinclair,  Miss  M.,  B.A.,  25  Linden  St., 

Toronto. 
Sheffield,  Miss  L.,  50A  Albany  Ave., 

Toronto. 

Ward,  Miss  R.  M.,  636  Manning  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Wright,     Miss     H.     M.,     Winchester 

School,  Toronto. 
White,    Miss   Lila   K.    G.,    Collegiate 

Institute,   Woodstock. 


Technical  and  Manual  Arts  Section. 


Adams,  Mr.,  Director  Manual  Train- 
ing, Board  of  Education,  London, 

Baker,  H.  J.,  Brown  School,  Toronto. 
Bowers,     F.,    Board     of     Education, 
Hamilton. 

Cairns,  Geo.  B.,  Wellesley  School,  To- 
ronto. 

Carpenter,  T.  T.,  Manning  Ave.  School 
Toronto. 

Chester,  J.  W.,  155  College  St.,  To- 
ronto. 

Darroch,  J.  C,  Duke  of  Connaught 
School,  Toronto. 

Evans,  Mr.,  Board  of  Education,  Sud- 
bury. 

Flummerfeldt,  W.  M.,  Queen  Alexan- 
dra School,  Toronto. 

Hetherington,  Jos.,  Bennetto  School, 
Hamilton. 


Mikel,  C.  G.,  Williamson  Road  School, 
Toronto. 

Paton,  W.  D.,  Jesse  Ketchum  School, 

Toronto. 
Pomeroy,     R.    H.,     Ryerson    School, 

Toronto. 
Power,  Mr.,  30  Elora  St.,  Guelph. 

Ramsay,  C,  North  Bay. 

Scarrow,  A.  N.,  University  School, 
Toronto. 

Slaughter,  Edward,  Dewson  St.  School, 
Toronto. 

Smith,  Miss  B.,  87  Dundas  St.,  Brant- 
ford. 

Webb,    John,    Bedford    Park    School, 

Toronto. 
White,  H.  G.,  Kent  School,  Toronto. 
Windsor,  Thos.,  Park  School,  Toronto. 
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School  Health  and  Physical  Education  Section. 


Alexander,  Miss  B.,  Milton. 

Allen,    Miss    J.    M.,    1     Benson     St., 

Niagara  Falls. 
Atkinson,   Dr.   R.,   806  Bathurst  St., 

Toronto. 
Archer,  Miss  J.  I.  A.,  49  Chelsea  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Anderson,  Dr.  H.  R.,  1226  Yonge  St., 

Toronto. 
Archibald,   Mr.  E.  B.,   169  Arlington 

Ave.,  Toronto. 

Buckbee,    Miss   E.,    8   Tecumseh   St., 

Hamilton. 
Blair,  Miss  Amy,  London. 
Butler,    Dr.  J.  A.,   31    Playter  Cres., 

Toronto. 
Berry,   Dr.  E.  G.,   161   Lauder  Ave., 

Toronto. 

Cressman,  Miss  A.  M.,  68  Cedar  St. 

North,  Kitchener. 
Cowell,  Mrs.  B.,  St.  Catharines. 
Cockburn,  Miss  L.,  London. 
Clarke,  Miss  E.,  Dept.  Public  Health, 

Toronto. 
Cullimore,  Miss  M.,  Stamford. 
Colborne,   Dr.   H.,    100  Walmer  Rd., 

Toronto. 
Conway,   Dr.  H.  R.,  69  Carlton  St., 

Toronto. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Wm.  N.,  21  Oak  Ave., 

Windsor. 
Cottle,   Miss  E.   M.,   Normal  School, 

Stratford. 
Campeau,  Mrs.  Claire,  Box  61,  Walker- 

ville. 
Canning,  Dr.  F.  W.,  575  Gerrard  St. 
-  E.,  Toronto. 

Dunke,  Miss  I.  A.,  Kitchener. 

Dolorosa,  Sister  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Con- 
vent, Hamilton. 

Davey,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Chief  School  Medical 
Officer,  Hamilton. 

Emory,  Florence,  26  Algonquin  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Evans,  Miss  Margaret,  George  Syme 

School,  7  French  Ave.,  W.,  Toronto. 

Freestone,    Dr.    R.    W.,    148    Avenue 

Rd.,  Toronto.  . 

Fuller,  Dr.  E.  W.,  London. 
Furlong,    Dr.    F.    J.,    Allen    Theatre 

Bldg.,  Windsor. 

Gwynn,  Miss  H.,  Dundas. 
Galbraith,  M.  F.,  Brampton. 


Grindlay,  Dr.  J.  M.,  43  Wentworth  St., 

Hamilton. 
Grant,    Dr.    E.    A.,    229   College   St., 

Toronto. 

Henderson,  Miss  M.,  Niagara  Falls. 

Howard,  W.  R.,  John  Ross  Rob- 
ertson School,  Toronto. 

Halbus,  Frank,  Physical  Director, 
U.  of  T.  Schools,  Bloor  St.,  Toronto. 

Homstock,  B.,  6  Symington  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Hanna,  Miss  L.,  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brantford. 

Hanna,  Miss  E.  M.,  Bowmanville. 

Hyttenraugh,  Dr.,  School  Medical 
Officer,  Windsor. 

Irwin,  Dr.  J.  T.,  378  Roncesvalles  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Johnson,  Miss  Bertha,  569  Concession 

St.,  Hamilton. 
Jorey,  Miss  M.,  Peterboro. 
Jamieson,  Miss  E.,  Dept.  of  Education, 

Toronto. 

Karn,  Miss  E.,  Woodstock. 

Knight,    Dr.   Frank,   2   Bloor  St.   E., 

Toronto. 
Kirk,      W.      F.,       Principal,       Jesse 

Ketchum  School,  Toronto. 

Levitt,  Miss  V.  L.,  Walkerville. 

Lee,    Miss   Margaret,   434   Brunswick 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Lunn,  Miss  Helena,  Dundas. 
Lawrence,  Miss  A.  C,  Clinton. 
Livett,  Dr.  J.  C,  249  Indian  Grove., 

Toronto. 
Lewis,  Dr.  C.  F.,  2  College  St.,  Toronto: 
Lehman,   Dr.   E.  J.,    1   Albany  Ave., 

Toronto. 

McLachlin,  Miss  M.,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Hamilton. 
McLeod,    Miss    I.,    18    Barton    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Macdonald,  Miss  H.  P.,  38  Herkimer 

St.,  Hamilton. 
Moore,    Miss    A.    G.,    School    Nurse, 

Guelph. 
Misner,  Miss  M.  E.,  Port  Dover. 
Miller,     Miss     E.,     50     Dundas    St., 

Brantford. 
Mclntyre,  Dr.  J.  M.,  269'/2  Yonge  St., 

Toronto. 
McCartney,  Dr.  C.  F.,  1  Olive  Ave., 

Toronto. 
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McLeod,    Dr.   J.    M.,    733    Ossington 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Mahoney,   Dr.  C.  J.,  304  Brunswick 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Manning,  Dr.  Walter,  70  King  St.  E., 

Hamilton. 

Northwood,  Miss  M.  E.,  Chatham. 

Orford,  Miss  E.  B.,  Renfrew. 

Peel,  Miss  C.  E.,  Box  468,  Waterloo. 

Pierce,  Miss  P.  A.,  Exeter. 

Phair,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Chief  School  Medical 

Officer,  Prov.  Dept.  Health,  Toronto. 
Porter,  Dr.  W.  A.,  1370  St.  Clair  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Parr,   Dr.   L.   R.,  24  Lockwood  Rd., 

Toro'nto. 
Pilkey,   Dr.   J.   G.,  Apt.   No.   3,   735 

Dufferin  St.,  Toronto. 
Paul,    Dr.   G.   S.,   960  Bloor  St.   W.. 

Toronto. 
Porter,    Dr.    J.    F.,  221  Spadina  Rd. 

Toronto. 

Radford,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Medical  Officer  of 

Health,  Guelph. 
Riske,  Miss  E.,  Gait. 
Robertson,  Miss  Jean,  Mimico. 
Robinson,  Miss  M.,  R.R.  3,  Maidstone. 
Richardson,  Dr.  H.  K.,  1200  St.  Clair 

Ave.  W.,  Toronto. 
Reid,    Dr.   J.    H.,    75    Bloor   St.    E., 

Toronto. 
Reid,  Dr.  H.  W.,  1560  Queen  St.  W., 

Toronto. 


Smith,   Miss  A.  E.,  6  Pretoria  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Smith,  Miss  Alma,  Highgate. 
Slater,    Miss   J.    G.,    309    Locke   St., 

Hamilton. 
Seeler,  Miss  Annah,  Orillia. 
Shearer,   Miss  Helen,  St.  Catharines. 
Sinclair,  Miss  Alice,  32  Alexander  St., 

Belleville. 
Savage,  A.,  Preston. 
Silling,  Miss  E.  M.,  Oshawa. 
Singleton,  Dr.  G.  M.,  2859  Dundas  St. 

W.,  Toronto. 
Sirrs,  Dr.  L.  K.,  Prov.  Dept.  of  Educa- 
tion, Toronto. 
Steele,    Miss    Ida    B.,    George    Syme 

School,  7  French  Ave.  W.,  Toronto. 
Snurr,  Dr.  F.  L.,  270  Roncesvalles  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Snelgrove,  Dr.,  London. 

Templeton,  Miss  N.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

Willoughby,  Miss  C,  Port  Elgin. 

Wilson,  Dr.  G.  B.,  London. 

Watson,  Dr.  P.  J.,  688  Euclid  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Webb,     Miss     L.,     79     Victor    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Withrow,  Dr.  O.  C.  J.,  34  Albany  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Woodhouse,  Dr.  Catharine,   Dept.  of 

Public  Health,  Toronto. 
Wickware,  Dr.  E.  H.,  Smith's  Falls. 
Weir,  Dr.  W.  W.,  377  Broadview  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Wilson,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Belleville. 
Walker,  Dr.  H.  B.,  2  St.  Clair  Ave.  W., 

Toronto. 


Reformed  Spelling  Section. 


Clunas,  M.,  Leamington. 

Dearness,  John,  London. 

Hume,    Prof.    J.    G.,    University    of 
Toronto. 

Keys,  Prof.  D.  R.,  81  Avenue  Road, 
Toronto. 

Martin,  J.  Burns,  Toronto. 


McCool,  John,  Walkerton. 

Mcintosh,    H.    W.,     110    Woodside, 
Toronto. 

Norris,     D.    A.,    801     Indian    Road, 
Toronto. 

Stevenson,    A.    G.,     Normal    School, 
London. 


The  League  of  the  Empire  Section. 


Cullen,  Miss  A.  E.,  John  Ross  Robert- 
son School,  Toronto. 

Elder,  Miss,  R.R.  No.  3,  Woodbridge. 

Fallis,  Miss  Mary  K.,  Brampton. 


Hardy,    Dr.    A.    E.,    81    Collier    St., 

Toronto. 
Hughes,  Dr.  J.  L.,  47  Dundonald  St., 

Toronto. 
Hutton,  Principal,  University  College, 

Toronto. 
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Russell,     Miss,     409     Markham     St., 
Toronto. 

Semple,  Miss  Jessie  P.,  52  Dundonald 
St.,  Toronto. 


Standish,  Miss  F.  M.,  643  Euclid  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Strathy,   Mrs.   E.  A.,   8  Earl  Street, 

Toronto. 


COLLEGE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 
Modern  Language  Section. 


Bale,  G.  S.,  15  Redpath  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Brandon,  Miss  N.,  Sterling. 

Buchanan,  Prof.  M.,  University  Col- 
lege, Toronto. 

Buchanan,  Miss  R.,  Oakwood  Col- 
legiate, Toronto. 

Bunnell,  Miss  E.,  41  Wellington  St., 
Brantford. 

Clipperton,  O.,  484  Windermere  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Cowie,    Miss,    86   Marlborough   Ave. 

Ottawa. 

De  Champs,  Prof.,  University  College, 
Toronto. 

Fairley,     Prof.,  University     College, 

Toronto. 

Ferguson,  Prof.,  42  Wychwood  Park, 

Toronto.  • 

Galloway,   Miss  J.   L.,   642    Bathurst 

St.,  Toronto. 
Gilfillan,  Miss  V.,  Kincardine. 
Goldstick,  I.,  318  Oxford  St.,  London. 
Gray,    N.    R.,    368    St.    James    St., 

London. 

Hall,     Miss     M.,     21     Cowan     Ave., 

Toronto. 
Hately,     Miss     E.,     26     Albion     St., 

Brantford. 
Hogarth,    E.    S.,    130    Herkimer   St., 

Hamilton. 
Holston,  Miss  A.,  Parkhill. 


Husband,  A.  J.,  Brockville. 

Irwin,  H.  W.,  125  Hazelton  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Jeanneret,  Prof.  F.  A.  C,  University 
College,  Toronto. 

McCaw,  Miss  H.,  Watford. 
Macdougall,  Miss  I.  J.,  Clinton. 
Marty,  Miss  A.  E.,  22  St.  Mary  St., 

Toronto. 
Mitchell,  Miss  J.  A.,  Port  Hope. 
Muir,    Miss    J.,    110    Gloucester   St., 

Ottawa. 

Otto,  G.  S.,  Sydenham  Apartments, 
Kingston. 

Otto,  Mrs.  G.  S.,  Sydenham  Apart- 
ments, Kingston. 

Rowntree,  Miss  A.  E.,  Waterford. 

St.  John,  Miss  K.,  206  Howard  Park 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Scott,  E.  O.,  178  Pirn  St.,  Sault  Ste. 

Marie. 

Templar,  Miss  N.,  Norwich. 

Whyte,  Miss  M.  I.,  164  Worthington 

St.  West,  North  Bay. 
Wilson,   Miss  A.,  637  Spadina  Ave., 

Toronto. 


Natural  Science  Section. 


Adams,  J.  G.,  Beamsville. 
Ayers,  M.  H.,  North  Toronto  H.  S., 
Toronto. 

Bell,    E.    T.,    792    Dovercourt    Rd., 

Toronto. 
Boyd,  Miss  A.  A.,  Morrisburg. 

Calvert,    J.    F.,    London    South    Col- 
legiate, London. 
Cameron,  J.  M.,  Parry  Sound. 


Cosens,    Dr.    A.,    48    Harvard    Ave., 
Toronto. 

Davies,  Norman,  Amherstburg. 
Doherty,    J.    C,    118    Gothic    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Donaldson,  W.,  Hagersville. 
Dawkes,  W.  J.,  Owen  Sound. 

Follick,  T.  H.,  Port  Perry. 
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Forsyth,  Ernest,  260  Keewatin  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Fraser,    Chas.   G.,   Jr.,    784   Manning 

Ave.,  Toronto. 

Graham,  L.  H.,  Malvern  C.  I.,  Toronto 

Halbert,  E.  J.,  84  Mavety  St., 
Toronto. 

Hart,  Prof.  N.  C,  Western  University, 
London. 

Hocking,  W.  J.,  St.  Catharines  Col- 
legiate. 

Hume,  J.  R.,  Goderich. 

Kirby,  L.  H.,  101  Millwood  Rd., 
Toronto. 

Lawlor,  R.  G.,  Norwood. 

Martin,   W.    H.,    113   Grenadier   Rd., 

Toronto. 
McCrimmon,    L.    R.,    22    Rutherford 

Ave.,  Hamilton. 


McGill,  D.  H.,  Ingersoll. 

McMullen,  W.  J.,  Stratford  C.  I. 

Menzies,  L.  R.,  Strathroy. 

Might,  L.,  Newcastle. 

Moore,    J.     R.,     74    Brooklyn    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Morden,  G.  W.,  Napanee. 

Neish,  Prof.  A.  C,  Queen's  University, 
Kingston. 

Pearson,  Alex.,  Weston. 
Pugsley,  E.,  Kitchener. 

Smith,    Arthur,    52     Parkway    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Stuart,  F.  A.,  Collegiate,  Ottawa. 

Tanton,  John,  St.  Marys. 
Tuke,  W.  H.,  Haileybury. 

Welsh,  D.  A.,  Burlington. 
Wyndham,  W.  B.,  Oakville. 


Classical  Section. 


Althouse,  J.  G.,  University  Schools, 
Toronto. 

Belcher,  Miss  Nora,  Humberside  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Toronto. 

Bennett,  J.  S.,  Humberside  Collegiate 
Institute,  Toronto. 

Bryan,  H.  W.,  Renfrew  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Carlisle,    J.    O.,    University    Schools, 

Toronto. 
Carruthers,    Prof.    A.,    University    of 

Toronto. 
Colbeck,  F.  C,  Humberside  Collegiate 

Institute,  Toronto. 
Crawford,  John,  172  Tecumseh  Ave., 

London. 
Cummiford,  L.  M.,  Aurora. 

Dale,     Prof.     E.    A.,     University    of 

Toronto. 
Dugit,   Miss   R.,    Parkdale   Collegiate 

Institute,  Toronto. 
Dunkley,  A.  W.,  Oakwood  Collegiate 

Institute,  Toronto. 

Ewing,  C.  M.,  Collegiate  Institute, 
Gait. 

Foreman,  Miss  B.,  Collegiate  Institute, 

Seaforth. 
Fox,  Dean  W.  S.,  Western  University, 

London. 


Greene,  Miss  E.  A.,  Burlington. 
Gunther,  J.  F.,  Kitchener. 

Hardy,    J.    H.,    Collegiate    Institute, 

Perth. 
Hutton,  Principal  Maurice,  University 

of  Toronto. 

Jolliffe,    Prof.    R.    O.,    Queen's    Uni- 
versity, Kingston. 

King,    R.    H.,    47    Birchcliffe    Ave., 
Toronto. 

McCamus,  W.  R.,  Collegiate  Institute, 

Toronto. 
McKinnon,  C.  M.,  Dunnville. 
McPherson,     Miss    Pearl,     Collegiate 

Institute,  St.  Thomas. 
McWilliams,  W.  A.,  97  Windsor  Ave., 

London. 
Miller,    E.    A,    791    Richmond    St., 

London. 
Mills,     J.     H.,     Parkdale     Collegiate 

Institute,  Toronto. 
Morrow,     J.     D.,     Davenport     High 

School,  Toronto. 

Robertson,     Prof.     J.     C,     Victoria 

College,  Toronto. 
Robertson,    Grant,    Victoria    College, 

Toronto. 
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Sissons,  Prof.  C.  B.,  Victoria  College, 

Toronto. 
Smith,    Prof.    G.    0.,    University    of 

Toronto. 

Urquart,    Mrs.,    Collegiate    Institute, 
Sarnia. 


Woodhead,  Prof.  W.  D.,  University  of 
Toronto. 


Yorke,  Miss  J.  E.,  10  Ellsworth  Ave., 
Toronto. 


Mathematical  and  Physical  Section. 


Ashbury,  F.  F.,  Sarnia. 
Auld,  C,  Tillsonburg. 


Bell,  F.  J.,  Markham. 
Booking,  W.  R.,  St.  Thomas. 
Butcher,  W.  C,  Shelburne. 

Challen,  N.  E.,  Gait. 

Campbell,  H.  J.,  Port  Hope. 

Clarke,  B.  W.,  29  Quebec  St.,  Toronto. 

Cooper,  A.  B.,  Parkhill. 

Crawford,  J.  T.,  U.T.S.,  Toronto. 

Currie,  E.  J.,  Ridgetown. 

Davidson,     J.     H.,     Normal    School, 

Hamilton. 
Dickson,  J.  D.,  Niagara  Falls. 
Durnin,  E.  W.,  Essex. 

Fitch,  Miss  M.,  34  Bloor  E.,  Toronto. 
Floody,  Miss  M.,  Thorold. 
Forrester,  A.  J.,  Windsor. 
Fuller,  D.  S.,  Stratford. 

Girdwood,  A.R.,  Barrie. 

Gourlay,  R.,  254  Evelyn  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Gray,  Blair,  Strathroy. 

Hartley,  F.  C.,  Monteith. 

Higginson,  Miss  M.,  Renfrew. 

Hills,  Miss  M.,  Ottawa. 

Hobbs,  T.,  Harriston. 

Houston,  J.  A.,  Eden.  Dept.,  Toronto. 

Jeffrey,  H.  G.  S.,  Weston. 
Johnston,  Miss  F.  V..  Kemptville. 

Keith,  G.  W.,  45  Indian  Trail,  Toronto. 
Kingston,    H.    R.,    287    Oxford    St., 

London. 
Knowles,  J.  H.,  Fergus. 

Lawrence,  C.  H.,  Grimsby. 
Lougheed,  W.  J.,  U.T.S.,  Toronto. 


Martin,  S.,  London. 
Merritt,  R.  N.,  Kitchener. 
Meyer,  A.  N.,  Niagara  Falls  South. 
McDougall,  A.  H.,  Ottawa. 
McKellar,  J.,  Fergus. 
McKenzie,  R.  N.,  Owen  Sound. 
McLean,  G.  V.,  Whitby. 

Neil,  A.  A.,  Drayton. 
Nichol,  W.  W.,  Ottawa. 
Norris,  I.  T.,  Ottawa. 

O'Neill,  M.  J.,  Seaforth. 

Philp,  J.  H.,  Picton. 

Rand,  W.  E.,  Vankleek  Hill. 

Rogers,  W.  H.,  115  Normandy  Blvd., 

Toronto. 
Ross,  A.  H.  D.,  Arnprior. 
Ross,  J.  F.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Rudlen,  G.  W.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Self,  A.  R.,  286  Borden  St.,  Toronto. 
Shaw,     R.,     129     Roehampton  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Simpson,  B.  L.,  Hamilton. 
Skene,  Miss,  Norwich. 
Spencer,  W.  G.,  Waterdown. 
Sprung,  W.  L.,  Stratford. 


Taylor,  Wilson,  Physics  Bldg.,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 
Thomson,  Miss  H.  M.,  Welland. 


Urlin,  W.  R.,  London. 


Wallace,  F.  D.,  North  Bay. 

Warren,    J.     M.,    Central    Technical 

School,  Toronto. 
Wethey,  E.  J.,  Exeter. 
Whyte,  R.,  Trenton. 
Wilkinson,  J.  E.,  Harbord  Coll.  Inst., 

Toronto. 
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English  and  History  Section. 


Fraser,  Alex.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Member, 
The  Parliament  Bldgs.,  Toronto. 

Alexander,    Prof.    W.    J.,    University 
\   College,  University  of  Toronto. 
Aitken,  W.  E.  M.,  Ph.D.,  22  Farnham 
Ave.,  Toronto. 

Carlyle,  J.  A.,  587  Keele  St.,  Toronto. 

Diltz,  B.  C,  22  Major  St.,  Toronto. 

Feasby,  W.  J.,  616  Windermere  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Grant,  Miss  C,  Renfrew. 
Gray,    Mr.   G.   L.,   Farley   Place,   St. 
Thomas. 

Hamer,    Miss   L.    E.,   The   Collegiate 

Institute,  North  Bay. 
Hanna,  W.  E.,   172  Briar  Hill  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Hutchinson,  J.  I.,  33  Grenadier  Rd., 

Toronto. 

Jermyn,  P.  T.,  213  Humberside  Ave., 
^Toronto. 

Johnston,  Miss  K.,  Kemptville. 
Jones,  Prof.  G.  M.,  164  Walmer  Rd., 
Toronto. 

Keillor,  Jas.,  116  Beatrice  St.,  Toronto. 

Levan,  I.  M.,  144  Balmoral  Ave., 
Toronto. 

MacDonald,  Prof.  J.  F.,  Queen's 
University,  Kingston. 

McArthur,  Prof.  D.  A.,  Queen's 
University,  Kingston. 

McCormack,  Miss  M.  I.,  The  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Kingston. 

McLaren,  Miss  R.,  St.  Thomas. 


McLean,    A.    E.,    524    Markham   St., 

Toronto. 
McQueen,    Miss    R.,    The    Collegiate 

Institute,  Stratford. 
Murphy,    Miss    E.,    264    Hunter   St., 

Peterborough. 

Nethercott,  J.  P.  S.,  187  Church  St., 
Stratford. 

New,  Prof.  C.  W.,  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, Toronto. 

Norton,  Miss  J.  M.,  Moulton  College, 
Toronto. 

Ogilvie,     A.     I.,     Central     Collegiate 

Institute,  London. 
O'Neill,    A.     E.,     Central    Collegiate 

Institute,  London. 

Price,  C.  F.,  112  Burriss  St.,  Hamilton. 

Robinson,  Miss  F.  A.,  54  Albany  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Rowe,  C.  L.,  24  Gifford  St.,  Toronto. 
Rutherford,  W.  R.,  134  Westmoreland 

Ave.,  Toronto. 

Sabine,  E.  L.,  Sudbury. 

Sealey,  Miss  E.,  432  W.  Marion  St., 

Toronto. 
Smillie,     Miss     E.,     The     Collegiate 

Institute,  Brantford. 
Summerby,  Miss  F.,  Brampton. 
Switzer,  Miss  J.  E.,  Port  Colborne. 

Wallace,  Miss  M.  J.,  193  Murray  St., 

Peterborough. 
Wallace,  Dr.  M.,  University  College, 

University  of  Toronto. 
Weir,  Miss  J.  M.,  Durham. 
Willison,   Rev.   N.,  Waterloo  College, 

Waterloo. 

Yates,  Miss  C.  V.,  Norwich. 


Commercial  Section. 


Blythe,  Miss  S.,  Collegiate  Institute, 
Guelph. 

Brown,  Miss  Una,  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, Napanee. 

Brill,  Miss  M.  L.,  Collegiate  Institute, 
Goderich. 

Bottoms,  Miss  E.  M.,  329  Victoria 
Ave.,  Niagara  Falls. 

Cragg,  Miss  E.,  Collegiate  Institute, 
Windsor. 


Dickson,     Miss     M.     C,     Collegiate 

Institute,  North  Bay. 
Dickson,  Miss  H.,  Collegiate  Institute, 

Perth, 

Eldon,    Mr.    R.    H.,    High   School   of 

Commerce,  Toronto. 
Elliott,  Miss  M.  M.,  341  Charlotte  St., 

Peterborough. 

Hare,  Mr.  A.  F.,  63  Greenwood  Ave., 
Toronto. 
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Harvey,  Mr.  H.  G.,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Toronto. 

Jamieson,  Mr.  C.  E.,  243  London  St., 

Peterborough. 
James,  Mr.  G.  M.,  104  Catharine  St., 

Belleville. 
Johnston,     Mr.     G.     L.,     Collegiate 

Institute,  Hamilton. 
Johnston,   Miss  A.   M.,  Apt.  C,  205 

O'Connor  St.,  Ottawa. 

Kenyon,  Miss  A.  K.  E.,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Toronto. 

Lowe,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Collegiate  Institute, 
Windsor. 

Pirie,  Miss  E.,  Collegiate  Institute, 
Woodstock. 

Ramsay,  Mr.  J.  A.,  123  Concord  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Reid,  Miss  E.  L.,  High  School,  Wel- 
land. 

Richardson,  Miss  K.,  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, Renfrew. 


Shurtleff,  Mr.  W.  M.,  79  Nelson  St., 

Kingston. 
Smith,  Miss  S.  A.,  Technical  School, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Stockdale,  Mr.  T.  N.,  High  School  of 

Commerce,  Toronto. 

Tanner,  Miss  A.  M.,  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, St.  Thomas. 

Thompson,  Miss  M.,  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, Stratford. 

Trace,  C.  M.,  754</2  William  St., 
London. 


Victor,    Brother,    99   St.    Joseph    St., 
Toronto. 


Walker,      A.     J.,     817    Lome     Ave., 

London. 
Walker,    D.  M.,    210    Ryerson    Ave., 

Niagara  Falls. 
Ward,     Wm.,     94     Roxborough    St. 

West,  Toronto. 
Watterworth,  Miss  G.  M.,  Collegiate 

Institute,  Orillia. 


SUPERVISING  AND  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Inspectors'  Section. 


Bald,  W.  F.,  B.A.,  Port  Elgin. 
Bennett,  J.   M.,   M.A.,   47   Browning 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Benson,  J.  E.,  M.A.,  Windsor. 
Boyes,  Robert,  Campbellford. 
Breuls,  I.  D.,  B.A.,  Pembroke. 
Brown,  P.  W.,  B.A.,  North  Bay. 
Burgess,  H.  H.,  B.A.,  Owen  Sound. 

Campbell,  A.  L.,  M.A.,  Weston. 

Carefoot,  Geo.  A.,  B.A.,  B.Psd.,  18  St. 
Thomas  St.  St.  Catharines. 

Chisholm,  W.  I.,  M.A.,  Education  De- 
partment, Toronto. 

Christie,  D.  M.,  B.A.,  Sudbury. 

Clarke,  H.  J.,  B.A.,  255  Foster  Ave., 
Belleville. 

Cole,  J.  M.,  Woodstock. 

Colles,  Rev.  W.  H.  G.,  Chatham. 

Colling,  Jas.,  B.A.,  Bancroft. 

Conn,  Henry,  B.A.,  255  N.  Vidal  St., 
Sarnia. 

Cook,  H.  Frank,  B.A.,  Simcoe. 

Corkhill,  E.  J.,  B.A.,  Napanee. 

Craig,  T.  A.,  Kemptville. 

Crewson,  J.  W.,  B.A.,  Alexandria. 

Denyes,  James  M.,  B.A.,  Milton. 


Dowsley,  Wm.  C,  M.A.,  Brockville. 

Edwards,  J.  J.,  B.A.,  Petrolia. 

Ferguson,  T.  R.,  M.A.,  Uxbridge. 
Field,  J.  M.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Goderich. 
Finn,  J.  P.,  B.A.,  Peterboro'. 
Froats,  James,  M.A.,  B.Paed.,  Finch. 

Galbraith,  Robert,  B.A.,  Mount  Forest 
Galbraith,  W.  J.,  M.A.,  Brampton. 
Garvin,  Jos.  L.,  B.A.,  Barrie. 

Greer,  V.  K.,  M.A.,  London. 

-. 

Hagan,  Jas.  W.,  M.A.,  Gore  Bay. 
Hamilton,  W.  J.,  B.A.,  Fort  William. 
Hetherington,  D.  C,  St.  Catharines. 
Hutchinson,  R.  A.,  B.A.,  Whitby. 

Irwin,  Wm.,  B.A.,  Stratford. 

Jones,  Jas.  E.,  B.A.,   104  Henderson 

Ave.,  Ottawa. 
Jordan,  A.  A.,  B.A.,  63  Orchard  View 

Blvd.,  Toronto. 

Kilmer,  E.  E.  C,  B.A.,  Brantford. 
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Lee,  W.  J.,  B.A.,  434  Brunswick  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Lees,  Richard,  M.A.,  514  Gilmour  St., 

Peterboro'. 
Liddy,  W.  R.,  B.A.,  Orangeville. 
Longman,  Edwin,  Barrie. 

Marlin,  L.  A.,  M.A.,  Cochrane. 
Marshall,   John   W.,    B.A.,    Box   336, 

Welland. 
Marty,    Miss    A.    E.,    M.A.,    LL.D., 

Toronto. 
Maxwell,  D.  A.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Kings- 

ville. 
Maxwell,  Thos.  P.,  B.A.,  39  Glen  Ave., 

Ottawa. 
Melady,   Thos.    S.,    327    Ontario   St., 

Stratford. 
Minns,  J.  E.,  B.A.,  Tweed. 
Mitchener,  Jas.  L.,  B.A.,  Cayuga. 
Moore,  J.  L.,  B.A.,  Parry  Sound. 
Mowat,  A.,  B.A.,  Peterboro'. 
Mulloy,  C.  W.,  B.A.,  Aurora. 
McCool,  John,  B.A.,  Walkerton. 
McDonald,  N.  S.,  D.Pad.,  8  St.  An- 
drew's Gardens,  Toronto. 
McKinnon,  D.  J.,  141  Farnham  Ave., 

Toronto. 
McNab,  G.  G.,  M.A.,  Renfrew. 
McNeice,  James,  B.A.,  Welland. 
McVicar,  Arch.,  M.A.,  Vankleek  Hill. 

Norman,  Lambert,  B.A.,  Gait. 

Odell,  J.  W.,  B.A.,  Cobourg. 

Paterson,  R.  A.,  B.A.,  Ingersoll. 
Pentland,  Geo.  E.,  M.A.,  Fenelon  Falls. 
Powell,   G.   K.,    B.A.,   29   St.   James, 

Toronto. 
Power,  J.  F.,  M.A.,  33  Dalton  Road, 

Toronto. 


Putman,  J.  H.,  B.A.,  D.Pced.,  Ottawa. 

Quarry,    V.    C,    B.A.,    R.R.    No.    8, 
Parkhill. 

Reid,  M.  R.,  M.A.,  Sharbot  Lake. 
Ritchie,  John,  Port  Arthur. 
Robinson,  J.  B..  B.A.,  B.Psed.,  Regis- 
try Office,  Hamilton. 
Rose,  R.  C,  B.A.,  Carleton  Place. 

Scovell,  H.  R.,  B.A.,  Bracebridge. 
Seaton,  E.  T.,  B.A.,  B.Pad.,  City  Hall, 

Hamilton. 
Sexton,  J.  H.,  Strathroy. 
Shannon,  S.,  B.A.,  Kenora. 
Sheppard,  F.  W.,  Kitchener. 
Slemon,  E.  T.,  B.A.,  D.Pced.,  Ottawa. 
Smith,  F.  P.,  M.A.,  Picton. 
Smith,  J.  C.  B.A.,  St.  Thomas. 
Smith,  Jas.  H.,  B.A.,  Stratford. 
Smith,  Thos.  C,  M.A.,  Perth. 
Snider,  Major  E.  E.,  B.A.,  Port  Hope. 
Standing,  T.  W.,  B.A.,  Brantford.     fl| 
Stevens,  W.  H.,  B.A.,  56  Colborne  St., 

Lindsay. 
Sullivan,   J.   F.,   B.A.,    873   Hellmuth 

Ave.,  London. 

1  i 

Taylor,  John  A.,  B.A.,  St.  Thomas. 
Thompson,  P.  J.,  B.A.,  London. 
Tom,  J.  Elgin,  Goderich. 
Trench,   W.  W.  A.,  B.A.,   Richmond 

Hill. 
Truscott,  S.  A.,  M.A.,  Kingston. 

Walkom,  D.  T.,  B.A.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Walsh,  J.  C,  Ottawa. 
Wheable,  G.  A.,  B.A.,  London. 
White,  R.  O.,  Box  1175,  North  Bay. 
Wilson,  W.  A.,  B.A.,  Haileybury. 
Wright,  Robert,  B.A.,  Hanover. 


Training  Section. 


Amoss,  Dr.  H.  E.,  Normal  School, 
Hamilton. 

Baker,  W.  T.,  Model  School,  Renfrew. 

Campbell,     J.     D.,  "^Normal     School, 

Toronto. 
Clarke,  T.  E.,  Normal  School,  London. 

Eagle,  D.  M.,  Normal  School,  Windsor. 

Firth,  J.  W.,  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

Hainan,  L.  R.,  Normal  School,  Strat- 
ford. 

Hartley,  John,  Model  School,  Vankleek 
Hill. 


Hartley,  Mrs.  John,  Model  School, 
Vankleek  Hill. 

Hofferd,  G.  W.,  Normal  School,  Lon- 
don. 

Ingall,  E.  E.,  Normal  School.  Peter- 
boro. 

Ingall,  Mrs.,  Normal  School,  Peter- 
boro. 

Jones,  Dr.  F.  A.,  Normal  School, 
Ottawa. 

Keyes,    Dr.    S.    J.,    Normal    School, 

Ottawa. 
Kerfoot,     H.     W.,     Normal     School, 

Ottawa. 
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Lockett,  H.  G.,  Normal  School,  Hamil- 
ton. 

Mark,  Dr.  C.  E.,  Normal  School, 
Ottawa. 

Martyn,  H.  G.,  Normal  School,  Strat- 
ford. 

Miller,  G.  A.,  Normal  School,  Ottawa. 

Macdonald,  Adrian,  Normal  School, 
Peterboro. 

McEachern,  J.  G.,  Normal  School, 
London. 

McMillan,  G.  O.,  Normal  School, 
Hamilton. 

McPherson,  F.  F.,  Normal  School, 
Hamilton. 


Norris,  J.  C,  Normal  School,  North 

Bay. 
Park,    Dr.    H.    G.,    Normal    School, 

Peterboro. 
Prendergast,    Wm.,    Normal    School, 

London. 
Radcliffe,   Dr.  S.  J.,   Normal  School, 

Toronto. 
Stubbs,  S.  J.,  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

Walks,  R.  H.,  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

White,  Dr.  E.  T.,  Normal  School, 
London. 

Whyte,  David,  Normal  School,  To- 
ronto. 


Music  Section 


Abbott,  Miss  Gladys,  67  Balaclava  St., 

St.  Thomas. 
Bull,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Box  37,  Windsor. 
Cringan,  Mr.  A.  T.,  Mus.  Bac,   1260 

Broadview  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Cummings,  Mr.  G.  B.,  62  Wellington 

East,  Chatham. 
Dunkley,   Mrs.   C.   R.,   169  Oakwood 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Fenwick,   Mr.  Roy,   271   McNab  St., 

Hamilton. 
Graves,  Miss  E.,  Meaforth,  Ont. 
Hargreaves,    Mr.   J.,    17    Knox  Ave., 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Hunter,   Miss  Anna,  Athelma  Apts., 

Grosvenor  St.,  Toronto. 
Johnson,  Miss  B.  C.,  82  Spencer  Ave., 

Toronto. 


Lemon,  Miss  A.  F.,  455  Indian  Grove, 

Toronto. 
Marshall,  Mr.  P.  G.,  Simcoe. 
Morris,     Miss,     638     Bathurst     St., 

Toronto. 
McKenzie,   Miss  A.   F.,   Leamington, 

Ont. 
McKenzie,  Mr.  D.,  M.A.,  1  Hogarth 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Percy,  Mr.  C.  E.,  214  Ridout,  London. 
Quantz,  Mr.  E.  W.  G.,  161  Duchess 

Ave.,  London. 
Selkirk,  Mrs.  Robt.,  Leamington,  Ont. 
Tedd,  Miss  N.  E.,  69  Jackman  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Yule,  Mr.  J.  L.,  134  Lancaster  East, 

Kitchener. 


Affiliated  Model  School  Teachers'  Section 


Davis,  Miss  M.  E.,  42  Maitland  St., 
Toronto. 

Dix,  Miss  E.,  541  Gilmour  St.,  Peter- 
boro. 

Ross,  Miss  Mina,  Parkview  Apts., 
Peterboro. 


Sturgeon,   Miss  Kate,   985  Shaw  St., 
Toronto. 

Walker,   Miss  E.   Daisy,   641  Aylmer 
St.,  Peterboro. 


TRUSTEES'  AND  RATEPAYERS'  DEPARTMENT 


Brant 
Apps,  Ernest,  P.,  Paris. 
Brown,  Walter  G.,  Cainsville. 
Barnes,  C.  F.,  Scotland,  No.  3. 
Byron,  Jas.,  Jr.,  Paris,  No.  4. 
Champness,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  Echo  Place. 
Crouch,  G.,  209  Rawdon  St.,  Brantford 
Day,  Fred,  Burford,  No.  3. 
Dyment,  N.,  Brantford,  No.  4. 
Davidson,  L.  I.,  Scotland,  No.  3. 
Foster,  H.  W.,  Scotland. 


Gurney,  Mrs.  Fred,  Paris,  No.  3. 
Hartley,  Russell,  Brantford,  No.  3. 
Kendrick,  U.  O.,  Cainsville,  No.  3. 
Langs,  F.  L.,  Brantford,  No.  1. 
Pierson,  Roy,  Cainsville. 
Patten,  B.  B.,  St.  George. 
Ryder,  W.  W.,  Harley. 
Soverign,  L.  L.,  Waterford. 
Standing,  E.  H.,  Burford,  No.  2. 
Symington,  Harold,  Brantford,  No.  3. 
Sawden,  A.  E.,  Paris. 
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Telfer,  John  A.,  Burford,  No.  2. 
Vansickle,  A.  W.,  Onondaga. 

Bruce 

Aiken,  Albert  H.,  Allenford. 
Anderson,  J.  J.,  Kincardine. 

Bridge,  T.  J.,  Lion's  Head. 

Cargill,  Mrs.  David,  Paisley. 
Cornish,  Jas.,  Ripley,  No.  4. 
Crozier,  L.  G.,  Walkerton. 
Culbert,  Jos.  H.,  Ripley,  No.  3. 

Douglas,  Jas.,  Hepworth. 

Emmerton,  Jno.,  Kincardine,  No.  1. 

Fraser,  Howell,  Ripley,  No.  1. 

Goessell,  Adrian,  Kincardine,  No.  1. 
Green,  C.  H.,  Southampton. 

Heiserman,  J.  W.,  Chesley. 
Herd,  Geo.,  Belmore. 
Hopper,  Mrs.  Wm.  T.,  Paisley. 
Howe,  Joshua,  Paisley. 

Mackenzie,  J.  S.,  Lucknow,  No.  5. 
McDonald,  Hugh,  Teeswater,  No.  1. 
McEwen,  J.  S.,  Chesley. 
Mclntyre,  Jno.,  Chesley,  No.  3. 
Mickle,  C.  J.,  Chesley. 
Mielhausen,  A.,  Lion's  Head. 
Mitchell,  Miss,  Teeswater. 
Moir,  Jos.,  Chesley,  No.  2. 
Montgomery,  A.  G.,  Tiverton. 

Nicholson,  Alex.,  Lucknow,  No.  6. 

Patterson,  Jno.,  Wiarton. 
Patterson,  W.  E.,  Chesley,  No.  3. 

Ruland,  B.,  Deemerton. 
Richards,  Edgar,  Tara. 
Reany,  J.  W.,  Port  Elgin. 

Schurter,  M.  M.,  Chepstow. 
Stalker,  Malcolm,  M.D.,  Walkerton. 
Stewart,  Jno.  H.,  Lion's  Head,  No.  2. 
Scarrow,  L.  W.,  Tara,  No.  2. 
Sinclair,  Rev.  R.  N.  D.,  Tiverton. 

Walker,  Mrs.  R.,  Allenford. 


Carleton 

Baird,  S.  T.,  Kinburn. 
Bethune,  Cecil,  Ottawa. 

Carry,  H.  B.,  Kinburn. 
Cavanagh,  J.  R.,  Kinburn. 
Coldry,  E.  T.,  Cumming's  Bridge. 
Cole,  J.  E.,  Westboro. 


Daly,  John,  Bell's  Corners. 
Desormeaux,  E.  C,  2  Charlotte  St., 
Ottawa. 

Foster,  Wm.  J.,  Richmond. 

Gault,  R.  J.,  North  Gower. 

Halpenny,  R.  F.,  Manotick. 
Hand,  T.  A.,  Sti  tsville,  No.  2. 
Harnett,  W.  C,  Westboro. 
Hodgins,  T.  J.,  Carp. 

Kerr,  E.  T.,  30  Pansy  Ave.,  Ottawa. 
Kettles,  W.  S.,  Cumming's  Bridge. 

Manchester,  Ernest,  Carp,  No.  3. 
Mooney,  Fred  K.,  Carp,  No.  3. 

Nesbitt,  Sam.,  Richmond. 

Price,  A.  D.,  Hurdman's  Bridge. 
Pritchard,  J.  A.,  Manotick. 

Richardson,  H.,  Stittsville. 

Wallace,  W.  A.,  Kars. 
Webster,  F.  T.,  Billing's  Bridge. 
Wilson,  E.,  Kinburn. 
Wilson,  Jas.  H.,  Carp. 


Dufferin 

Bourn,  W.  B.,  Grand  Valley. 

Colbeck,  H.  J.,  Monticello. 
Curry,  W.  M.,  Orangeville,  No.  3. 

Davison,  W.  J.,  Shelburne,  No.  4. 

Gilbert,  Garfield,  Mansfield. 

Hamilton,  J.  W.,  Shelburne. 
Hand,  C.  M.,  Mansfield. 
Hughes,  J.  R.,  Orangeville. 

Johnston,  Louis  S.,  Laurel. 
Johnston,  V.  C,  Laurel,  No.  2. 

Kyles,  W.  C,  Camilla. 

Mandley,  E.  C,  Shelburne,  No.  1. 
Martin,  Geo.,  Riverview,  No.  1. 
McConnell,  A.  H.,  Colbeck,  No.  1. 
McConnel,  R.  J.,  Orangeville. 
McCue,  Jas.  A.,  Corbetton,  No.  2. 
McDowell,  Ollie,  Shelburne,  No.  4. 
McKelvey,  Jas.,  Alliston. 
McWhirter,  G.  R.,  Colbeck,  No.  1. 
McPherson,    Jno.    O.,    Grand   Valley, 

No.  3. 
Mason,  Rich.,  Honey  wood. 
Murphy,  Jos.,  Rosemont. 

Patterson,  O.  G,  Dundalk,  No.  3. 
Price,  Dr.  W.  J.,  Orangeville. 

Reid,  W.  E.,  Shelburne. 

Sherritt,  Gordon,  Corbetton. 
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Wansbrough,  W.  A.,  Grand  Valley. 
Wilson,  Frank,  Creemore,  No.  1. 

Dundas 

Barclay,  David  E.,  Winchester  Springs. 
Barkley,  H.,  Winchester,  No.  3. 
Beach,  N.  W.,  Winchester. 
Becker,  Orland,  Williamsburg. 
Beckstead,  P.  E.,  Williamsburg. 

Casselman,  Jas.  L.,  Morrisburg. 

Dixon,  Geo.  T.,  Winchester. 

Farlinger,  F.  E.,  Morrisburg. 

Lanone,  J.  E.,  Winchester,  No.  2. 

McMartin,  W.  T.,  Chesterville,  No.  1. 
McPherson,  Morley,  Chesterville,  No. 
1. 

Porteous,  Alex.,  Winchester,  No.  1. 

Steven,  W.  W.,  Morewood. 
Summers,  A.  G.,  Winchester,  No.  4. 
Summers,  E.  F.,  Winchester,  No.  4. 

Durham 

Baskerville,  J.  J.,  Newcastle,  No.  3. 
Best,  Rev.  D.  W,  Bowmanville. 

Clarke,  Merkley,  Newcastle. 
Cobbledick,  Wm.  S.,  Kendal,  No.  1. 

Dent,  Lion  A.,  Orono,  No.  2. 

Gibson,  D.  J.,  Bowmanville,  No.  4. 
Gray,  Robt.,  Pontypool. 

Hooey,  Wm.,  Tyroue,  No.  1. 

Knox,  A.  J.,  Orono. 

McCamme,  Robt.,  Ida. 
McLennan,  G.  A.,  Clinton. 
Moore,  Wm.,  Newcastle. 
McKessock,  R.  J.,  Hampton. 

Pascoe,  L.  C,  Burketon. 
Power,  J.  H.,  Bowmanville. 

Rickard,  W.  J.  S.,  Bowmanville. 
Rowe,  R.  J.,  Clarke. 

Scott,  Thos.,  Pontypool. 
Smith,  C.  H.,  Hampton,  No.  1. 
Smith,  L.  W.,  Millbrook,  No.  J. 
Smith,  J.  J.,  Enniskillen. 
Strong,  Mrs.  G.  B.,  Port  Hope. 

Van  Camp,  W.  A.,  Burketon. 

Elgin 
Bennett,  Dr.  F.  E.,  St.  Thomas. 


Campbell,  D.  M.,  Rodney. 

Dennis,  J.  C,  Corinth. 

Ferguson,  John,  Belmont. 

Harrison,  R.  C,  Port  Burwell. 
Hobson,  Frank,  St.  Thomas,  No.  3. 
Hyndman,  Donald,  West  Lome. 

Inns,  Rev.  T.  H.,  Wallacetown. 

Johnston,  A.  W.,  Aylmer  Wfest. 

Kendall,  Leslie,  Iona  Sta. 

Love,  Russell,  West  Lome. 

Matheson,  John  A.,  West  Lome,  No.  1. 
Mistele,  J.  J.,  Rodney. 
McMann,    Jas.,     11    Jessie    St.,    St. 
Thomas. 

Newton,  R.  J.,  St.  Thomas. 

Pollock,  Rev.  Jno.,  Dutton. 
Prong,  C.  F.,  Aylmer,  No.  1. 

Ross,  Wm.  Jos.,  Dutton,  No.  2. 

Stratton,  H.  L.,  Aylmer. 

Tumbull,  J.  G.,  Corinth. 

Voaden,  William,  St.  Thomas,  No.  7. 

Waddle,  R.  R.,  St.  Thomas. 
Warner,  H.  B.,  Shedden,  No.  2. 

Young,  Robt.  C,  Belmont,  No.  1. 

Essex 

Beeman,  A.  H.,  17  Peter  St.,  Sandwich. 

Bunt,  A.  W.,  Ford  City. 

Begley,  Frank  W.,  820  Hall  Ave., 
Windsor. 

Borrow,  Thos.,  Windsor  Bd.  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Brown,  E.  A.,  Kingsville. 

Brooke,  T.  W.,  680  Goyeau  Ave., 
Windsor. 

Campbell,    Wm.    N.,    21    Oak    Ave., 

Windsor. 
Cook,  Ivan,  Leamington. 
Cunningham,  Arthur,  Harrow. 

Duke,  Flora,  Olinda. 

Furlong,  Dr.,  Windsor. 

Genest,     Albert     J.,     412     Mill     St., 

Sandwich. 
Gourd,     Damien,     616    Pierre     Ave., 

Windsor. 

Howe,    E.    T.,    829    London    St.    W., 

Windsor. 
Hurwitz,  B.,  Ford  City. 
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Joinville,  Arthur,  Tecumseh. 
Loveless,  W.  W.,  Wheatley,  No.  3. 

Martin,  Thos.,  North  Maiden. 

Palmer,  Chas.  A.,  Kingsville. 

Robson,  Milton,  Leamington. 

Scherer,    F.    F.,    23    Sandwich    W., 

Sandwich. 
Scott,  G.  A.,  Ford  City. 
Stevens,  C.,  225  Victoria  Rd.,  Walker- 

ville. 

Thorburn,  Wm.,  Walkerville. 
Trimble,  W.  W.,  Amherstburg. 
Tschirhart,     P.     J.,     54     Elm     Ave., 
Windsor. 

Wall,     John,     1020    Ouellette     Ave., 

Windsor. 
Wass,  H.  H.,  Ford  City. 
Wigle,  Zac,  Ruthven. 
Wiper,  Sylvester,  Leamington,  No.  2. 

Frontenac 

Cooke,  J.  B.,  Kingston. 
Cronk,  D.  J.,  Mountain  Grove. 

Elliott,  J.  G.,  94  Barrie  St.,  Kingston. 

Goodbury,  Wm.,  Verona. 

Hartman,  D.,  Cataraqui. 

Smyth,  W.  J.,  Cataraqui. 
Snider,  W.  S.,  Harrowsmith. 
Stafford,  Rev.  Geo.,  Sydenham. 

Glengarry 

Cain,  G.  B.,  Cornwall,  No.  2. 
Cameron,  J.  J.,  Maxville,  No.  1. 
Christie,  S.  W.,  Martintown. 

Firth,  E.  R.,  Maxville. 

Go  van,  Rev.  A.,  Williamstown. 

Kennedy,  W.  J.,  Maxville. 

Morrow,  Dr.  A.  T.,  Maxville. 
McCuaig,  D.  D.,  Bainsville. 
McGregor,  D.  D.,  Moose  Creek,  No.  1. 
MacNaughton,  Bryce,  Martintown. 

Grenville 

Adams,  Mrs.  Electa,  Kemptville. 
Cotnam,  Ernest,  Merrickville,  No.  2. 
Davidson,  Jno  C,  Ventor. 
Levere,  Levi,  Spencerville,  No.  4. 
Pelton,  C.  C,  Kemptville. 


Grey 

Adams,  Archie,  Meaford,  No.  1. 
Armstrong,  Thos.,  Holland  Centre. 

Baker,  Wm.  G.,  Markdale,  No.  6. 
Beatty     Edward,      Holland      Centre, 

No.  2. 
Brown,  R.  E.,  Meaford. 

Calder,  Geo.,  Holstein. 
Carson,  Walter,  Meaford. 
Conn,  Jas.,  Feversham. 
Clarke,  H.  H.,  Collingwood,  No.  1. 
Clugston,  R.  S.,  Rocklyn. 
Corbett,  A.  J.,  Mount  Forest. 
Crane,  Robt.,  Chatsworth,  No.  2. 
Crosskill,  Jos.,  Meaford. 
Culbertson,  Dr.  CM.,  Meaford. 

Davidson,  Thos.,  Wiarton. 
Dolphin,  Jno.  E.,  Tara,  No.  4. 

Edge,  Arthur  D.,  Durham,  No.  1. 
Elliott,  Thos.,  Markdale,  No.  4. 

Farrow,  Harvey,  Chatsworth,  No.  3. 
Fletcher,  Mack,  Rob  Roy. 
Fraser,  R.  S.,  Dundalk,  No.  2. 

Grantham,  Walter  M.,  Desboro,  No.  1. 

Halbert,  J.  A.,  Markdale,  No.  3. 

Hart,  T.  M.,  Meaford. 

Hastie,  Donald,  Desboro,  No.  1. 

Hewitson,  W.  W.,  Owen  Sound,  No.  5. 

Hopkins,  Geo.,  Durham. 

Hunter,  W.  S.,  Durham. 

Jack,  Jos.,  Dundalk,  No.  2. 
Jackson,  G.  W.,  Chatsworth,  No.  3. 
Jay,  J.  A.,  Meaford. 
Johnstone,  W.  A.,  Box  332,  Meaford. 

Kendall,  Rev.  Geo.,  Dundalk. 
Kerr,  A.  M.,  Duncan. 
Klages,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Marmion,  No.  1. 
Koch,  H.  R.,  Durham. 

Lanktree,  Edward,  Meaford,  No.  4. 
Lee,  W.  E.,  East  Linton. 

Milburn,  C.  R.,  Desboro. 
Mathews,  E.  V.,  Varney,  No.  1. 
Mutch,  Peter,  Holstein,  No.  1. 
McEachren,  Gilbert,  Mount  Forest. 
McFarlane,  Frank,  Chatsworth. 
McDonald,  Mrs.  Geo.,  Mclntyre. 
Mclnnis,  Angus,  Markdale,  No.  3. 
McKay,  Robt.,  Woodford. 
McKenzie,  Jas.,  Feversham. 
McLean,  A.  D.,  Thornbury. 
McPherson,    Andrew,    Owen    Sound, 
No.  7. 

Parker,  J.  T„  Proton,  No.  3. 
Pedlar,  A.  F.,  Eugenia. 
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Porteous,  Jos.,  Eugenia  Falls. 

Reiley,  F.  P.,  Priceville. 
Roach,  Rev.  T.,  Owen  Sound. 

Shields,  Geo.  M.,  Walter's  Falls,  No.  1. 
Smith,  Hugh  A.,  Duncan,  No.  1. 
Schultz,  Fred,  Chesley,  No.  4. 
Shaw,    Jas.,    266,    7th   St.   W.,    Owen 

Sound. 
Sherman,  J.  W.,  Tara,  No.  5. 

Taylor,  Harvey,  Chatsworth,  No.  4. 

Wale,  Robt.  H.,  Dundalk,  No.  1. 
Wright,  Wm.,  Markdale,  No.  2. 


Haldimand 

Bier,  Geo.,  Cayuga,  No.  3. 
Bowman,  Ellison,  Hagersville,  No.  4. 

Carter,  E.  T.,  Jarvis. 

Chapman,  Jno.,  Caledonia,  No.  2. 

Dougherty,  L.  R.,  Jarvis. 

Guiler,  Thos.,  Jarvis. 

Hoover,  J.  J.,  Selkirk,  No.  2. 

Laidlaw,  Anderson,  Hagersville. 

McBay,  Arthur,  Dunnville,  No.  8. 
Mackey,  E.  M.,  Selkirk,  No.  1. 
McCarthy,  C.  P.,  Jarvis,  No.  1. 
MacKinnon,  Rev.  N.  D.,  Caledonia. 

Secord,  W.  T.,  Nanticoke,  No.  2. 

Winger,  S.  W.,  Hagersville. 

Yager,  Eugene,  Selkirk,  No.  2. 

Halton 

Alexander,  Adam,  Kelso. 

Bodkin,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Burlington. 
Bonham,  Jno.  T.,  Streetsville,  No.  2. 

Campbell,  M.  A.,  Milton  W.,  No.  6. 
Chisholm,  Lenard  L.,  Milton,  No.  3. 
Crichton,  D.  P.,  Georgetown. 

Emery,  W.  A.,  Burlington. 

Ford,  Mrs.  D.  F.,  Milton,  W.,  No.  4. 

Gamble,  Mrs.,  J.  E.  Acton,  Box  41. 
Galbraith,  Jas.,  Milton,  No.  4. 
Gibbon,  A.  P.,  Freeman,  No.  1. 
Grout,  Rev.  G.  H.  P.,  Oakville. 

Hartley,  David,  Milton. 
Harrison,  Samuel,  Georgetown, 

Jarvis,  J.  T.,  Milton,  No.  1. 


Mahon,  E.  D.,  Campbellville. 
McDonald,  Neil,  Acton. 
McGibbon,  P.  G.,  Milton,  No.  3. 
McPhail,     Chas.     J.,     Campbellville, 
No.  1. 

Noble,  Alex.  L.,  Norval. 

Norrish,  Amos,  Campbellville,  No.  1. 

Prudham,  Chas.,  Campbellville. 

Wilson,  Geo.  T.,  Rockwood,  No.  2. 
Wilson,  Jno.,  Oakville,  Box  189. 


Hastings 

Alger,  Dr.  H.  H.,  Stirling. 
Ashley,  W.  F.,  Belleville. 

Bleecker,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Marmora. 
Bunnett,  A.  R.,  Trenton,  No.  5. 
Burkitt,  Christopher,  Springbrook. 

Clare,  J.  H.,  Tweed,  No.  2. 
Courtney,  Wm.  A.,  Harold. 

Gawley,  Jno.,  Eldorado. 
Gordon,  A.  W,  Bancroft. 

Heath,  W.  H.,  Stirling. 
Holden,  S.,  Stirling,  No.  3. 

Johnson,  J.  W.,  Stirling,  No.  3. 

Kemp,  Herbert,  Trenton. 

McKeown,  J.  S.,  Bonar  Law,  No.  2. 

Potter,  C.  Edgar,  Coe  Hill. 

Ryan,  Denis,  Maynooth. 
Richardson,  Volney,  Stirling. 

Shaw,  Wm.,  Ivanhoe. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  Campbellford,  No.  2. 

Thain,  J.  C,  Harold,  No.  2. 

Wallbridge,  C.  M.,  Madoc. 
Whyte,  Robt.,  Trenton. 


Huron 


Alexander,  John,  Listowel,  No.  2. 

Beaver,  H.  C,  Crediton. 
Beecroft,  Jno.,  Belgrave,  No.  7. 
Blackwell,  Geo.,  Hensall,  No.  2. 

Christie,  C.  W.,  Exeter,  No.  1. 
Coulter,  Robt.,  Wingham,  No.  5. 

Fulton,  Ed.,  Brussels,  No.  2. 

Geiger,  R.,  Zurich,  No.  2. 

Goessell,  Adrian,  Kincardine,  No.  1. 

Goetz,  R.  A.,  Dash  wood. 
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Harding,  Reuben,  Gorrie,  No.  1. 

Hawkins,  Wilson,  Woodham,  No.  1. 

Hays,  R.  S.,  Seaforth. 

Hendricks,  Albert,  Dashwood,  No.  1. 

Hodgson,  L.  B.,  Centralia. 

Hogg,  Rev.,  J.  E.,  Clinton. 

Jefferson,  Mrs.  Cristina,  Auburn.  No.  2. 

Kennedy,  Roland,  Seaforth,  No.  4. 

Laing,  Andrew  Rev.,  Fordwich. 
Love,  Thos.,  Parkhill,  No.  3. 

Medd,  Jas.,  Clinton,  No.  1. 
McDougall,  J.  S.,  Bluevale,  No.  1. 
McMillan,  Thos.,  Seaforth,  No.  2. 
McQuillin,  Win.,  Lucknow. 
Macfarlane,  Rev.  A.,  Bayfield. 

Powell,  F.  H.,  Clinton,  No.  3. 

Ries,  Wm,  Clifford. 
Robertson,  J.  J.,  Goderich,  No.  5. 
Robertson,  CM.,  Goderich. 
Roach,  Jas.  H.,  Kirkton,  No.  1. 

Saunders,  Alex.,  Goderich. 
Shobbock,  J.  W.,  Clinton. 
Sills,  Frank,  Seaforth. 
Smith,  Samuel,  Dublin,  No.  1. 
Snell,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Wingham. 
Stephenson,  W.  H.,  Ethel,  No.  1. 

Trumper,  Rev.  A.  A.,  Exeter. 

Vodden,  Thos.,  Ethel. 

Whitfield,  W.  T.,  Gorrie. 

Kent 

Bellam,  C.  H.,  Eberts,  No.  1. 

Carscallen,  Roy  E.,  Dresden. 
Cumming,  Ross,  Blenheim,  No.  6. 

Drury,  Oliver,  Blenheim,  No.  5. 

Forsyth,  Robert,  Turnerville,  No.  1. 

Harvey,  T.  B.,  Merlin. 

Harrett,  Miss  Ella,  Blenheim,  No.  5. 

Lindsay,  Rev.  N.,  Dover  Centre. 

McCrae,  Rev.  Jas.,  Eberts. 
McKenzie,  Alex.,  Bear  Line,  No.  1. 
McRitchie,  E.,  Blenheim,  No. 
Mifflin,  Mrs.  Darius,  Merlin,  No.  3. 
Montgomery,  S.  R.,  Dover  Centre. 
Morley,  P.  K.  Chatham. 

Pulley,  Wm.,  Wheatley,  No.  3. 

Rose,  Wallace,  Morpeth. 
Rose,  Elmer,  Electric. 

Shaw,  W.  H.,  Jeannettes  Creek. 
Shaw,  David,  Turnerville. 


St.  Pierre,  Jas.,  Bear  Line,  No.  1. 
Smith,  David  E.,  Muirkirk,  No.  2. 

Tait,  Murray  C,  Wallaceburg. 

Watson,  K.,  Blenheim,  No. 
Williston,  Herb.,  Northwood,  No.  1. 

Lambton 

Adams,  Richard,  Watford,  No.  8. 

Campbell,  J.  L.,  Thedford. 

Core,  Thos.,  Camlachie. 

Crockard,   Jas.,    120   N.    Mitton   St., 

Sarnia. 
Curran,  Ed.,  Mooretown. 

Gammage,  Verdie,  Croton. 

Hall,    Rev.    J.    R.,    225    Emma    St., 
Sarnia. 

Johnson,  Hugh,  Arkona. 

Munro,  A.  V.,  Alvinston. 
McCutcheon,  Stanley,  Florence. 

Pepper,  Wm.,  Forest. 

Smale,  S.  C,  Wyoming. 
Simpson,  Neil,  Mooretown. 
Stenton,  Peter,  Port  Lambton. 

Trotter,  Wm.,  Wanstead,  No.  1. 
Turner,  G.  W.,  Forest,  No.  1. 

Young,  J.  H.,  Sarnia,  No.  1. 

Lanark 

Fowler,  Mrs.  Edith  M.,  Perth. 

Gorman,  J.  E.,  Merrickville. 

Keay,  Allan  F.,  Balderson,  No.  1. 

Miller,  Wm.,  Smiths  Falls. 

Monnery,  A.  W.,  Perth. 

McCreary,  Hiram, Carleton  Place,  No.l 

Scott,  Judge,  J.  H.,  Perth. 
Smith,  R.  J.,  Perth. 

Wickware,  Dr.  E.  H.,  Smith's  Falls. 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Carscallen,  A.  B.,  Tarn  worth. 
Graham,  Chas.,  Enterprise. 
Winter,  T.  I.,  Newburgh. 

Lincoln 
Ascher,  L.  C,  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
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Collard,  L.  H.,  St.  Catharines,  No.  4. 
Court,    Mrs.    Philip,    St.    Catharines, 

No.  3. 
Culp,  Alvin,  Vineland  Sta. 

Fairbairn,  J.  P.,  Beamsville,  No.  1. 

Gilleland,  Mrs.  J.,  R.,  St.  Catharines, 

No.  3. 
Glass,  Chas.  W.,  St.  Catharines,  No.  3# 

Hawkey,  L.  H.,  Grimsby. 
Henderson,   Mrs.  H.,  St.   Catharines, 
No.  3. 

Lampman,  Jno.,  Wellandport. 

Miller,     Robt.     T.,     St.     Catharines* 

Box  262. 
Moore,  J.  O.,  Grassie. 
Moyer,  Ira,  Beamsville. 

North,  Emery,  Jordan. 

Parker,     Mrs.    Jas.,    St.    Catharines, 

No.  3. 
Partington,  W.,  Merritton,  Box  116. 
Paxton,  G.  S.,  St.  Davids. 

Rittenhouse,  S.  H.,  Jordan  Harbor. 

Scott,  Frank,  Port  Dalhousie. 

Seymour,  Geo.,  Beamsville. 

Shirton,  J.  J.,  Bismark. 

Slingerland,  R.,  St.  Catharines,  No.  4. 

Smith,  S.  I.,  Campden. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Jno.  H.,  St.  Catharines, 

No.  1. 
Stewart,  Angus,  Beamsville. 

Theal,  R.  T„  Grimsby. 

Wells,  J.  H.,  Grimsby. 


Middlesex 

Baty,  R.  T.,  Wilton  Grove. 
Brisson,     Rev.     M.    A.,    St.     Peter's 
Seminary,  London. 

Campbell,   B.   N.,   Dominion  Savings 

Bldg.,  London. 
Campbell,  A.  J.,  Komoka,  No.  3. 
Campbell,  Dougal,  Ailsa  Craig,  No.  1. 
Casselman,  W.  A.,   171   Dundas  St., 

London. 
Cockburn,  Miss  L.,  London. 

Dixon,  Jas.,  Ailsa  Craig,  No.  2. 

Eaton,  R.  P.,  Appin. 

Ferguson,    D.    J.,    821    Dufferin    St., 
London. 

Fuller,  Dr.  E.  W.,  London. 

Goarley,  Jno.  G.,  Thorndale,  No.  4. 


Harrison,  J.  E.,  Parkhill. 
Harris,  J.  S.,  Ailsa  Craig,  No.  1. 
Hixon,  J.  H.,  Longwood,  No.  2. 
Hobbs,  C.  W.,  Denfield,  No.  4. 
Holland,  Chas.,  Ailsa  Craig,  No.  3. 
Hunt,  E.  S.,  Lambeth,  No.  3. 
Hutton,  Jno.,  Mt.  Brydges. 

McDougall,  A.  L.,  Strathroy. 
McPhail,  H.  A.,  Mt.  Brydges. 

Phillips,  D.  E.,  Ailsa  Craig,  No.  1. 

Ramsay,  Kay,  Belton. 

Robson,  Miss  Ethel,  Denfield,  No.  1. 

Ross,  A.  F.,  Parkhill,  No.  7. 

Sandy,  J.  B.,  Dorchester. 
Sells,  W.  T.,  Hyde  Park. 
Sheppard,  David,  Parkhill,  No.  8. 
Sholdice,  Wilbert,  Ailsa  Craig,  No.  2. 
Silverwood,  A.  E.,  Silverwood's  Ltd., 

London. 
Smith,  Edwin,  207  Dundas  St.,  London 

Turnbull,  Mrs.  Jas.,  Delaware,  No.  1. 

Udy,    A.     N.,     Royal     Bank    Bldg., 
London. 

Weir,  W.  J.,  London,  No.  8. 

Zavitz,  Howard  V.,  Ilderton,  No.  2. 

Norfolk 

Aiken,  D.  F.,  Simcoe. 

Ball,  Geo.  L.,  Tillsonburg,  No.  1. 
Brown,  Neil,  Simcoe,  No.  5. 
Butler,  J.  E.,  Vittoria. 

Chalk,  Chas.,  Kinglake,  No.  1. 

Ewing,  A.  R.,  Waterford,  No.  2. 

Garnham,  J.  A.,  Tillsonburg,  No.  6. 

Heron,  L.  C,  La  Salette,  No.  2. 

Innes,  Hugh  P.,  Simcoe. 

Lawrence,  N.  E.,  Vanessa,  No.  2. 

McCarter,  Miss  Cora,  Waterford. 

Nelles,  Sanford,  Waterford,  No.  1. 

Persall,  Wilmer,  Waterford,  No.  1. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Geo.  A.,  Delhi. 
Sovereign,  L.  L.,  Waterford. 
Storey,  T.  H.,  Nixon,  No.  1. 

Wyckoff,  R.  G.,  Vittoria. 

Youmans,  Hayes,  Waterford,  No.  3. 

Northumberland 
Brundage,  G.  A.,  Trenton,  No.  3. 
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Cockburn,  John  L.,  Colborne. 
Cole,  Wilbur,  Bewdley. 

Fowlds,  W.  M.,  Hastings. 

Fraser,  W.  A.,  Campbellford,  No.  1. 

George,  J.  L.,  Cobourg,  No.  5. 
Gordon,  Jas.,  Coldsprings. 

Jones,  Chas.  L.,  Carrying  Place. 

Kingston,  G.  A.,  Campbellford. 

Locke,  Wm.,  Campbellford,  No.  2. 

Macoun,  Chas.,  Campbellford. 
Minor,  Herbert,  Burnley, 
Minor,  F.  E.,  Warkworth,  No.  1. 
Moyer,  Rev.  S.  H.,  Grafton. 
McAuley,  Mrs.  P.,  Hilton. 
McCracken,  John,  Colborne,  No.  4. 
McCubbin,  G.  S.,  Norham. 

Nelson,     Mrs.     Garrat,     Codrington' 
No.  1. 

Picken,  Geo.  J.,  Hastings. 
Purdy,  G.  F.,  Colborne. 

Rosevear,  J.  N.,  Harwood. 
Rosevear,  Jas.,  Coldsprings. 
Rutherford,     R.     A.,     Campbellford, 
No.  1. 

Timlin,  Jno.,  Coldsprings. 

Watt,  Jos.,  Cobourg,  No.  6. 


Ontario 

Arksey,  Wm.,  Brooklin. 

Barker,  G.  W.,  Pickering. 
Burkholder,  Noah,  Pickering,  No.  2. 

Campbell,  Malcolm,  Brechin. 
Chapman,  E.  L.,  Whitby,  No.  1. 
Curl,  Fergus,  Zephyr. 

Elder,  Geo.,  Uptergrove,  No.  1. 
Farmer,  Samuel,  Port  Perry. 
Field,  Claude,  Whitby. 

Goring,  Edgar,  Longford  Mills. 
Gregg,  Jno.,  J.,  Uxbridge,  No.  3. 
Guy,  jno.  T.,  Oshawa,  No.  1. 

Hemingway,  Jno.,  Myrtle  Sta. 

James,  A.  E.,  Uxbridge,  No.  1. 

Lick,  Roy  F.,  Oshawa,  No.  3. 
Lockie,  W.  D.,  Zephyr,  No.  1. 

Mahoney,  P.  J.,  Atherley,  No.  1. 
Manning,  W.  W,  Oshawa. 
Mansfield,  Thos.  G.,  Pickering. 
Mark,  Jno.  N.,  Seagrave,  No.  2. 
Martin,  Thos.,  Udney. 


McAlpine,    Mrs.    E.    C,    Beaverton, 

No.  3. 
McDonald,  H.  A.,  Beaverton,  No.  1. 
McLean,  T.  W.,  Port  Perry. 
MacFarlane,  J.  S.,  Seagrave. 
McKay,  W.  R.,  Beaverton,  No.  2. 
McNabb,  D.  A.,  Beaverton. 
McRae,  D.  R.,  Brechin,  No.  1. 
McTaggart,  Pat.,  Udney. 

Ormiston,  W.  S.,  Uxbridge. 

Parrott,  D.,  Ashburn. 
Pickard,  Robt.,  Uxbridge. 

St.  John,  Sam.,  Sunderland,  No.  1. 
St.  John,  Walter,  Udney. 
Shier,  R.,  Cannington. 

Taylor,  A.  J.,  Pickering,  No.  2. 

Waddell,  Thos.,  Brechin,  No.  1. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  D.  G.,  Beaverton. 
Weldon,  Wesley,  Uxbridge,  No.  2. 
Wilson,  C.  W.,  Sunderland,  No.  2. 
Wren,  Selby,  Uxbridge,  No.  2. 


Oxford 

Alles,  W.  O.,  Tavistock. 

Anderson,  Elmer,  Tillsonburg,  No.  3. 

Bender,  David  M.,  Tavistock,  No.  1. 
Brown,  F.  J.,  Brownsville. 

Carroll,  Roy,  Norwich. 
Clifton,  Ben.,  Ingersoll,  No.  5. 
Curtis,  Isaac,  Brownsville,  No.  1. 

Dennis,  E.,  Burgessville. 

Facey,  Jno.  A.,  Bright,  No.  1. 
Fergusson,  Wm.  S.,  Plattsville. 
Fordon,  J.  H.,  Beachville. 

Garry,  Mrs.  Mac,  Embro,  No.  1. 
Goring,  A.  H.,  Woodstock,  No.  6. 

Hart,  Thos.  P.,  Woodstock,  No.  8. 

Jull,  Harry,  Norwich. 

Lees,  G.  A.,  Norwich. 

Malcolm,  A.  W.,  Bright. 
Mann,  Mrs.  W.,  Innerkip. 
Matheson,  J.  M.,  Innerkip,  No.  1. 
Mayberry,  T.  R.,  Ingersoll. 
Moles,  Dr.  E.  W.,  Norwich. 
Moulton,    Rev.    W.    B.,    Woodstock, 

No.  6. 
Murray,  N.  S.,  Embro,  No.  5. 
McDonald,  Mrs.  D.,  Tavistock,  No.  2. 
Mackay,  Geo.,  Tavistock. 
McMurray,  Ben.,  Lakeside. 

Oliver,  Geo.,  Bright,  No.  1. 
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Park,  Norman,  Hickson. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  G.  R.,  Tavistock,  No.  2. 
Sutherland,  W.  L.,  Thamesford,  No.  3. 

Taylor,  A.  C,  St.  Mary's. 

Varden,  F.  W.,  Springford. 

Wright,  Walter,  Tillsonburg. 

Peel 

Clarke,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Norval  Sta. 

Dobson,  Wm.  T.,  Woodbridge,  No.  1. 
Duke,  Wilson,  G.,  Mono  Mills. 

Fraser,  D.  E.,  Brampton,  No.  2 

Hodges,  Edward,  Caledon  East. 

Jamieson,  Jno.,  Cooksville,  No.  1. 

Long,  Harry,  Lake  view  Beach. 

Meek,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  Alton. 
McCandless,  J.  J.,  Mono  Road. 
McClure,  Wm.  G.,  Brampton,  No.  2. 
McKay,  J.  M.,  Malton,  No.  2. 

Pawley,  Thos.,  Brampton,  No,  2. 

Sheather,  Mrs.  Jack,  Port  Credit. 
Shaver,  Wm.,  Islington,  No.  1. 
Steele,  A.  B.,  Malton,  No.  3. 

Taylor,  G.  E.,  Bolton,  No..  1. 
Terry,  C.  R.,  Clarkson. 
Tolman,  A.  E.,  Cooksville. 

Wilson,  E.  E.,  Caledon. 

Perth 

Allison,  John,  Listowel,  No.  2. 

Barnett,  C.  A.,  St.  Mary's. 
Barrett,  Chas.,  Newton. 
Bell,  Robt.,  St.  Mary's,  No.  5. 
Berbet,  Daniel,  Gowanstown. 
Bickel,  Albert,  St.  Mary's,  No.  1. 
Boyd,  Jas.  M.,  Atwood,  No.  3. 

Chalmers,  A.,  Monkton. 

Chappell,  Sidney,  St.  Mary's,  No.  6. 

Dale,  F.  Ryckman,  St.  Mary's. 

Earl,  Thos.  J.,  Mitchell,  No.  4. 

Gollnitz,  Chas.  L.,  Mitchell,  No.  3. 

Hartman,  A.  V.,  Gowanstown. 
Harvey,  Wm.,  West  Monkton,  No.  2. 
Hurst,  David,  Newton. 

Johnston,  Sam,  Briton. 

Krug,  J.  J.,  Tavistock,  No.  3. 

Moffatt,  Thos.,  Palmerston. 


Malcolm,  N.  D.,  Mitchell,  No.  3. 
Marriott,    Mrs.    Reg.,    Science    Hill, 

No.  1. 
Mountain,  Jos.,  St.  Mary's,  No.  5. 
Mueller,  Julius,  Mitchell,  No.  4. 
MacBeth,  M.,  Milverton. 
McDonald,  Peter,  Gadshill,  No.  1. 

Pitts,  Harry,  Stratford,  No.  1. 

Querengesser,  A.  E.,  Bornholm,  No.  1. 

Roe,  Geo.,  Milverton. 
Richmond,  Hugh,  Atwood,  No.  3. 
Roney,  Albert,  Dublin,  No.  2. 

Sanderson,  Matthew,  Listowel,  No.  1. 

Schmidt,  Ezra,  Shakespeare. 

Smith,  Alex.,  Brunner. 

Smith,  Alex.  D.,  Gadshill,  Sta.,  No.  2. 

Spice,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Motherwell. 

Taylor,  Martin,  Milverton,  No.  2. 

Wilson,  G.  G.,  Cromarty. 

Peterborough 


Anderson,     Mrs.    W.     E.,     Havelock, 
No.  3. 

Cuffe,  E.  P.,  Norwood. 

Duff,  Miss  Q.,  Lakefield. 

Falkner,  F.  H.,  Havelock. 

Heffernan,  R.,  Norwood,  No.  3. 
Henderson,  Wm.  G.,  Peterboro,  No.  7 

Millar,  Mrs.  Dxvid,  Warsaw. 
Morris,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  Peterboro. 

Sweeney,  Jas.,  Peterboro. 
Stewart,  R.  L.,  Peterboro,  No.  11. 

Williams,  J.  J.,  Omemee. 


Pre scott 

Shepherd,  M.  Ward,  Bradley  Creek. 
Terry,  Miss  Norah,  Pendleton. 

Prince  Edward 

Dymond,  J.  A.,  Carrying  Place. 

Knox,  M.  E.,  Picton. 

Leavens,  B.  R.,  Bloomfield. 

McFaul,  Lewis,  Consecon,  No.  2. 
McFaul,  W.  J.,  Belleville,  No.  1. 

Parliament,  Arthur  J.,  Consecon. 
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Wallbridge,  H.  B.,  Rossmore,  No.  1. 
Wannamaker,  Claude,  Consecon. 
Weese,  Jno.  A.,  Rossmore. 

Renfrew 

Beach,  J.  A.,  Beachburg. 

Chown,  S.  T.,  Renfrew. 

Hill,  Mrs.  Etta,  Cobden,  No.  3. 

Osborne,  E.  D.,  Arnprior. 

Stencill,  Wm.,  Alice. 

Stewart,  D.  B.,  Renfrew,  No.  5. 

Thompson,  I.  J.,  Forester's  Falls. 

Russell 

Kyle,  J.  E.,  Russell. 
Tweed,  J.  H.,  Russell. 
Walker,  Andrew,  Russell. 

Simcoe 

Anderson,  D.  B.,  Waubaushene. 
Austin,  W.  A.,  Alliston. 

Bard,  Alf.,  Orillia,  No.  2. 
Baycroft,  Geo.,  Beeton. 
Berry,  Jas.,  Bradford,  No.  3. 
Bertram,  Howard,  Midhurst. 
Blackwell,  Wm.,  Severn  Bridge. 
Blueman,  Wm.,  Dunedin. 
Braden,  R.  J.,  Egberts,  No.  1. 
Brownlee,  A.,  Barrie. 
Brown,  Gordon,  Stayner,  No.  1. 
Buie,  J.  C.,  Stayner,  No.  3. 

Campbell,  R.  J.,  Duntroon. 
Colquhoun,  Murdoch,  Everett,  No.  3. 
Combs,  J.  E.,  Bradford. 
Connor,  H.,  Glen  Huron. 
Cook,  Jas.  R.,  Cold  water,  No.  4. 
Coyle,  Michael,  New  Lowell. 
Cross,  John,  Bond  Head. 
Culham,  J.  E.,  Stayner,  No.  1. 

Dowling,  Jas.,  Creemore,  No.  2. 
Dumond,  J.  J.,  Brentwood. 
Dunlop,  Mrs.  Sam.,  Coldwater. 

Fleming,  A.  L.,  Elmvale. 
Forrester,  W.,  Hawkestone. 

Gadway,  Mac,  Creemore. 
Gallaugher,  Hugh,  Everett,  No.  3. 
Goodfellow,  W.  J.,  Stroud. 

Hammett,  W.  H.,  Beeton. 
Hartman,  Lome  A.,  Bradford. 
Hawkins,  Wm.,  Alliston,  No.  4. 


Halbert,  S.  J.,  Alliston,  No.  2. 
Hastings,  Chas.,  Oro  Station. 
Hoey,  T.  J.,  Alliston,  No.  1. 
Houston,  King,  Belle  Ewart. 
Howden,  Jno.,  Elmvale,  No.  3. 

Jackson,  J.  F.,  Barrie. 

Johnston,  Ben.,  Coldwater,  No.  3. 

Kierman,  Jno.,  Everett,  No.  3. 

Langman,  Rob.,  Crossland. 
Lawson,  M.  J.,  Elmvale. 

Morrison,  W.  H.,  Cookstown,  No.  5. 
Morrison,  Jas.,  Creemore. 
Muir,  A.  G.,  Shanty  Bay. 
McMahon,  T.  H.,  Hawkestone. 
McMahon,  Alex.,  Waverley. 
McDonald,  Geo.,  Barrie. 
McDonell,  P.  A.,  Penetanguishene. 

Ralston,  H.  L.,  Lefroy. 
Robinson,  Wm.  H.,  Washago. 
Rose,  John  A.,  Shanty  Bay. 

Shannon,  Geo.,  Barrie,  No.  3. 
Srigley,  C.  M.,  Allandale,  No.  2. 
Stanton,  Frank,  Port  Stanton. 
Sutherland,  Geo.  Avening. 

Todd,  Mrs.  W.,  Orillia. 
Turnbull,  A.  O.,  Angus,  No.  1. 

Vancise,  D.  A.,  Batteau. 
Vasey,  Richard,  Vasey,  No.  1. 

Watson,  D.  W.,  Beeton. 
Wilson,  H.  R.,  Bradford,  No. 

Stormont 

Brown,  Geo.  M.,  Cornwall,  No. 

Eastman,  J.  B.,  Mille  Roches. 

Fickes,  Geo.  W.,  Moulinette. 

Gallinger,  Wallace,  Gallingertown. 

Jardine,  Andrew,  Cornwall. 

Mallice,  E.  O.,  Lunenburg. 
Mullin,  Albert,  Moulinette. 
McEwen,  E.  A.,  Maxville,  No.  2. 

Ogle,  Wm.,  Mille  Roches. 

Warner,  G.  M.,  Newington. 

Wereley,  Claude^  Dickinson's  Landing. 

West,  W.  T.  Newington. 

Victoria 

Bailey,  Wm.  H.,  Cambray. 
Beavis,  Archie,  Dunsford. 
Brown,  D.  A.,  Cameron,  No.  1. 
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Dodd,  Albert,  Little  Britain. 
Dure,  W.  J.,  Woodville. 

Elliott,  J.  A.,  Dunsford. 

Graham,  Dr.  H.  H.,  Fenelon  Falls. 

Mark,  A.  P.,  Valentia. 
Mulligan,  Thos.,  Fenelon  Falls,  No.  3. 
McCausland,  Hy.,  Lindsay,  No.  6. 
McEachern,  Alex.  D.,  Lorneville,  No.  1. 
Mackay,  Angus,  Glenarm. 
McNeillie,  J.  R.,  Lindsay. 
McPherson,  H.  S.,  Argyle. 

Peel,  Chas.,  Coboconk. 
Prouse,  Percy,  Little  Britain. 

Ripley,  P.  J.,  Sonya. 
Ruan,  J.  J.,  Woodville. 

Skitch,  P.  H.,  Dunsford. 
Staples,  W.  W,  Lindsay. 
Swain,  Arthur  E.,  Valentia. 

Tiers,  Emerson,  Fenelon  Falls. 

Webster,  W.  W.,  Little  Britain. 
Wickett,  Mrs.  Geo.,  Little  Britain. 


Waterloo 

Bachert,  Wm.,  Kitchener,  No.  3. 

Baer,  S.,  Breslau. 

Bauman,  Emanuel. 

Bingeman,  J.  B.,  Waterloo,  No.  2. 

Dehler,  Edward,  Waterloo. 

Gimbel,  Irvin  R.,  Breslau. 

Hilborn,  A.,  New  Dundee. 
Hilliard,  Dr.  J.  A.,  Kitchener. 
Hostetler,  Harry,  Baden,  No.  2. 

Klinck,  Geo.,  Elmira. 

Latsch,  Orpheu  A.,  Blair,  No.  1. 

Markle,  B.  J.,  Hespeler,  No.  1. 
McKenzie,  Margaret  P.,  Gait,  No.  3. 

Ogram,  Jas.,  Wallenstein,  No.  1. 

Playford,  Elias,  Crosshill. 

Rahn,  Wm.,  Elmira. 

Roe,  N.,  Wallenstein,  No.  3. 

Shuh,  C.  H.,  Waterloo. 

Snider,  Peter  A.,  Breslau,  No.  1. 

Snyder,  Noah  S.,  Waterloo,  No.  3. 

Snider,  W.  J.,  Conestogo. 

Snyder,     Norman,     West     Montrose, 

No.  2. 
Shantz,  Irvin  B.,  Preston. 

Voll,  Geo.  J.,  Wallenstein,  No.  1.  ' 


Werner,  A.,  Elmira. 
Wilson,  E.  W.,  Kitchener,  No.  4. 
Wray,  W.  K.,  Lin  wood,  No.  1. 
Weber,  Geo.,  Kitchener,  No.  2. 


Welland 

Booth,  R.  F.,  Niagara  Falls  S.,  No.  2. 

Dilts,  O.  A.,  Fonthill,  No.  1. 

Haist,  A.  O.,  Fenwick,  No.  5. 

Paul,  Knoll,  Port  Colborne,  No.  1. 

Snelling,  H.  Arthur,  Welland,  No.  3. 
Stirtzinger,  Hyliard,  Fenwick,  No.  5. 

Thomson,  J.  H.,  Thorold. 

Wellington. 

Arbuckle,  Joseph,  Palmerston,  No.  1. 
Arbuckle,  S.  T.,  Drayton. 

Bracken,  J.  J.,  Harriston,  No.  3. 
Bryan,  Richard,  Hillsburg,  No.  1. 
Binnie,  Jno.,  Hillsburg,  No.  2. 

Carroll,  Jno.,  Arthur,  No.  2. 
Cook,  Alex.,  Kenilworth,  No.  4. 
Copland,  Arthur  H.,  Harriston,  No.  1. 

Donald,  H.  M.,  Belwood. 

Graham,  Jno.,  Rockwood,  No.  3. 

Hamilton,  T.  J.,  Fergus. 
Hare,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Hillsburg. 
Harrison,  Wm.,  Conn,  No.  1. 
Hosking,  Henry,  Rockwood,  No.  4. 
Howlett,  Thos.,  Drayton,  No.  2. 

Kelly,  Jno.  E.,  Harriston,  No.  1. 

Liscumb,  Dr.  G.  A.,  Drayton. 

Mallett,  Jas.,  Rothsay,  No.  1. 
Marriott,  W.  J.,  Hespeler,  No.  2. 
Miller,  Otto,  Elora,  No.  1. 
McCormachie,  Angus,  Palmerston. 
McDonald,  Hugh,  Belwood. 
McGaffin,  Wm.,  Moorefield,  No.  2. 
McLellan,  W.  D.,  Harriston. 

Neubauer,  Alex.,  Guelph,  No.  6. 
Nicholson,  W.  G.,  Palmerston,  No.  1. 

Perkin,  Jno.,  Palmerston,  No.  3. 

Scott,  G.  T.,  Erin. 
Scott,  John  R.,  Clifford. 
Shaw,  Melvil,  Mt.  Forest,  No.  5. 
Simpson,  Wm.,  Belwood. 
Stewart,  Neil,  Morriston. 
Stickney,  Arthur,  Alma,  No.  1. 
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Weber,  Mrs.  Allan,  Moorefield,  No.  3. 
Withers,  Alex.,  Drayton,  No.  2. 
Witzel,  Jno.,  Elora,  No.  1. 
Wollis,  Edmund,  Mt.  Forest. 
Wood,  Fred  A.,  Harriston,  No.  2. 

Wentworth 

Attridge,  Wm.,  Waterdown. 

Bertram,  Mrs.  Hugh,  Stoney  Creek. 
Bertram,  Hugh,  Stoney  Creek. 
Bell,  John,  Glanford. 

Callon,  G.  G.,  Ancaster,  No.  2. 
Connon,  J.,  Waterdown. 

Easterbrook,  W.  H.,  Waterdown. 
Englert,  Rev.  Jos.,  Hamilton. 

French,  Thos.  B.,  Hamilton,  No.  4. 

Gallagher,  D.  A.,  Hamilton. 
Gray,  Jas.  A.,  Freelton. 

Mannen,  Arthur  R.,  Copetown,  No.  2. 
Marr,  Mrs.  L.  G.,  Aldershot. 
Moss,  W.  H.,  Dundas. 

Payne,  E.,  Mt.  Hamilton. 

Robinson,  Jno.,  Harper's  Corners. 
Robinson,  Wm.,  Ancaster,  No.  2. 

Sager,  Ernest,  Branchton,  No.  2. 
Shaver,  Geo.  D.,  Copetown. 
Smith,  Roy  E.,  Ancaster,  No.  2. 
Stevens,  John,  Mt.  Hamilton. 
Stock,  G.  B.,  Waterdown,  No.  1. 
Switzer,  J.  B.,  Glanford  Sta.,  No.  1. 

Taylor,  W.  A.,  Mt.  Hamilton. 
Thompson,  W.,  Waterdown. 

York 

Archer,    L.    W.,    12    N.    Huron    St., 

Toronto. 
Armstrong,  W.  B.,  Agincourt. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Wallace,  26  Maitland 

St.,  Toronto. 
Atkins,    E.,    74    Robinson    Ave.    E., 

Toronto. 

Ball,  Mrs.  Wilfrid,  Thornhill. 

Bell,  Geo.,  Gormley,  No.  1. 

Bell,    Rev.    J.    R.,    101    Gerrard   St., 

Toronto. 
Blackburn,  T.  M.,  Kettleby. 
Blake,  Wm.,  Woodbridge. 
Brown,  Dr.  C.  S.,  610  Ossington  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Bull,  Chas.,  Fifth  Ave.,  Weston. 
Buchanan,     Jas.,     678     Indian     Rd., 

Toronto. 
Burkholder,  A.  R.,  Markham,  No.  1. 


Bodley,  T.  H.,  Pefferlaw. 
Burgess,  Wm.,  Bee  St.  and  Logan  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Cameron,  Jas.  A.,  Weston. 
Campbell,  D.  W.,  Weston. 
Chapman,  W.  J.,  Scarboro  Jet.,  No.  1. 
Cook,  W.  T.  M.,  Maple. 

Darlington,  J.,  Todmorden,  No.  1. 
Dempster,  Jas.  E.,  47  Batavia  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Duncan,  G.  H.,  Richmond  Hill,  No.  1. 
Dougherty,  J.  S.,  Stouffville. 
Durant,    H.,    772    Windermere    Ave., 

Toronto. 

Forfar,   Dr.  J.   E.,   212   Carleton  St., 

Toronto. 
Forester,  J.  P.,  Gormley. 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  20  Bernice  Cres., 

Lambton  Park. 
Gair,  Jos.  F.,  90  Cockburn  St.,  Humber 

Bay. 
Gauld,  GeO.  R.,  Mimico. 
Gormley,  A.  G.,  Unionville. 
Gould,  J.  P.,  Markham,  No.  1. 

Hall,  W.  L.,  Newmarket,  No.  3. 

Hopkins,  J.  A.,  Holt. 

Horner,  Franklin,  Long  Branch. 

Ionson,  Jas.,  Scarboro  Jet. 

Johnston,  A.  W.,  Coleman,  Box  24. 
James,  Jas.,  Pefferlaw. 

Kay,  Robt.,  Cedar  Brae. 

Kerr,  H.  L.,  Room  1009,  Kent  Bldg., 

Toronto. 
Kennedy,  G.  N.,  32  Rowanwood  Ave., 

Toronto. 

Lunney,  Mrs.  Jas.,  Newmarket. 
Legge,  Mrs.  E.,  New  Toronto. 

Miller,  G.  A.,  Nashville. 

Mortimore,   A.    G.,   26   Scarlett    Rd., 

Lambton  Park. 
Moore,  Miss  Minnie,  Sharon. 
Morton,  Ernest,  Keswick. 
Moynihan,  Mrs.,  Gormley,  No.  2. 
Moss,  W.  S.,  Humberside. 
McClure,  Sam.,  Woodbridge. 
McCutcheon,  Sam.,  1388  Weston  Rd., 

Mount  Dennis. 
MacLeod,  Rev.  C.  E.,  Stouffville. 
Macklin,  Jas.  A.,  Milliken. 

Powell,  Rev.  F.  E.,  752  Logan  Ave. 
Toronto. 

Richards,  E.  J.,  Scarboro  Jet. 
Riddell,  Wilmot,  Pefferlaw. 
Robinson,  Rev.  G.  W.,  New  Toronto 

Sedore,  Henry  J.,  Queensville. 
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Shaw,    A.,    89    Ileen    Ave.,    Lambton 

Park. 
Sheppard,  Jos.,  Keswick. 

Terry,  Frank,  Keswick. 
Tomlinson,   Mrs.  W.   J.,   Humberside 
P.O. 


Wagg,  E.,  Mt.  Albert. 
Wallace,  Jas.,  Newmarket,  No.  3. 
Wanless,  Jno.,  243  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 
Workman,  J.  G.,  Scarboro  Bluffs. 


Algoma 
Reid,  Allan,  Grimesthorpe. 

Haliburton 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Eva,  Wilberforce. 
Schroter,  B.  E.,  Kinmount. 

Muskoka 


Bickmore,  A.  H.,  Mortimer's  Point. 

Cannell,  Mrs.  Geo.,  Port  Carling. 
Chipsham,  J.  W.,  Severn  Bridge. 
Cudmore,  Wm.  J.,  Gravenhurst. 

Davidson,  C.  H.,  Brackenrig. 

Jones,  J.  H.,  Pinelands. 
Jackson,  John  H.,  Bracebridge. 

Oldfield,  J.  J.,  Severn  Bridge. 

Pike,  Mrs.  C,  Bala. 

Tobin,  D.  M.,  Port  Carling. 

Nipissing 

Carmichael,  John  A.,  North  Bay. 
Simmens,  W.  J.,  Feronia. 

Parry  Sound 
Atkinson,  Geo.  A.,  Rosseau. 


DISTRICTS. 

Burt,  Rev.  Canon,  Parry  Sound. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  L.,  Trout  Creek. 
Reid,  T.  H.,  Powassan. 
Shannon,  B.,  Callander. 

Sudbury 

Chubb,  F.  G.,  Capreol,  Box  206. 
Fournier,  S.,  Sudbury. 
McPhee,  Malcolm,  Markstay. 
Wainwright,  J.  R.,  Sudbury. 


Thunder  Bay 

Belrose,  J.  M.,  Port  Arthur,  Box  386. 

Campbell,  Duncan,   1542  Rankin  St., 
Fort  William. 

Denford,  W.  G.,  Hydro. 

Watty,  Malcolm,  Hurkett. 

Temiskaming 

Bradley,  Wm.  D.,  Thornloe. 
Boyle,  Jas.  E.,  South  Porcupine. 

Hogarth,  J.  W.,  Matheson. 

Kendall,  L.  E.,  Iroquois  Falls. 

McCallum,  Jno.,   Matheson,   Box  41. 

Wilson,  D.  H.,  Iroquois  Falls. 
Watson,  T.  P.,  Englehart. 
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